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PREFACE. 


Havine, on the demise of my highly-esteemed friend, the Rev. 
Ingram Cobbin, been requested by Messrs. Knight and Son to 
write a Preface to their new edition of BanxEs's NOTES ON THE 
Book or Jon—a task which would otherwise have devolved 
upon that judicious and accurate Biblical scholar—I have been 
induced to examine anew a work with which I have beeu for 
years familiar. In the discharge of professional duties, I had 
repeatedly been led to test the results of the author's critical 
and exegetical skill in his exposition of the Sacred Text; and every 
renewed perusal or consultation of his Notes only confirmed me in 
the opinion that they were calculated greatly to enhance the 
reputation which he had previously acquired by his Notes on the 
New Testament. 

On the Book of Job, which I cannot but regard as the most 
aucieut now extant, we possess more exegetical works than on 
almost any other in the sacred volume. Both in our own country 
and on the continent some of the most eminent Biblical critics and 
expositors have expended upon it all their stores both of classical 
and sacred learning; but for exegetical tact in dealing with the 
text, for extensive research in reference to every subject which 
may arrest the attention of the reader, for a thorough-going 
acquaintance with all that has been advanced by other writers 
on the different points of interest, for clearness and force of 
expression, and for sobriety of judgment, and deep practical piety, 
I know of none that will bear comparison with the author. His 
Notes exhibit evident marks of matured habits of Scripture study, 
and cannot fail to be appreciated by all who are desirous of ascer- 
taining the true sense of this sublime and interesting composition. 
To the theological student, the public instructor, the sabbath- 
school teacher, and the private member of the family, they will 


be found invaluable. No person can consult the work without 
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finding difficulties removed, obscurities elucidated, and practical 
truth pointedly enforced. 

There being comparatively so little in the book of Job bearing 
upon the nieer points of theological controversy, less scope has 
been afforded for raising objections against the author's doctrinal 
views than was furnished by his Notes on certain portions of the 
New Testament. His opinions, as developed in those ou Job, 
have been approved by theologians of different schools. The only 
exception relates to his representations of the views entertained by 
the patriarchs with respect to a future state of existence. Nor 
can it be denied that his positions relative to the subject are 
unusually gloomy, and at variance with the opinion commonly 
held respecting it. If he had confined his remarks to the individual 
ease of Job, allowances might more readily have been made for 
expositions of the unguarded utterances to which the patriarch 
gave vent under the heavy pressure of his afflictions; but it is his 
having generalized on the points in question, and his having 
extended his observations to the ancient believers without ex- 
ception, that has so greatly startled many of his readers. 

In expounding Scripture, the great difficulty lies in striking 
into the middle and only safe path :—neither, on the one hand, 
finding, or so much as wishing to find, a single idea in the sacred 
text more than the Holy Spirit intended it should express; nor, 
on the other, diminishing in the least degree, the amount of what 
He designed it to convey. Into both these extremes theologians 
have fallen when treating of the subject in question. Some, sup- 
posing that they would thereby be doing more honour to the 
Gospel, have maintained that the Old Testament saints had no 
knowledge whatever of a future state; while others, deeming it 
derogatory to the character of the Divine Being to suppose that he 
could have left his people in ignorance of a subject confessedly of 
all others the most important and interesting to mankind, have 
undertaken to prove that their views respecting it can searcely be 
regarded as in any great degree falling short of the light which 
we enjoy who walk in the noon-day splendour of the new dis- 
pensation. So keenly has the latter position been defended, that 
it has been accounted a grievous heresy in any who do not ex 
animo subscribe to it. In order to substantiate their mutually 
antagonistic Views, each party has eagerly seized on those passages 
of Scripture which have been supposed to bear upon the doctrine, 
and, as frequently happens in such contests, the Bible is made to 
speak a language which cannot be reconciled with just principles 
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of interpretation. Partial views are taken of isolated texts, and 
oftentimes no little violence is done to their reu] meaning, in order 
to bolster up a favourite hypothesis, or to remove the grounds on 
which the contrary theory has been thought to be established. 

In no instance, perhaps, have these remarks been more unhappily 
verified than in the maimer in which the celebrated author of 
“The Divine Legation of Moses" ondeavours to establish his 
position, that the doctrine of future rewards and punishments 
formed no part of the popular belief under the aucieut disponsation.* 
In support of this opinion le brings to bear upon the subject all 
his eritienl sagueity, all his vast erudition, and all his power of 
logie, treating with utter scorn nnd contempt those who would 
dare to advocato the opposite side of the question. 

Though the mode of treating the argument adopted by Mr. 
Barnes is very different from that exhibited by the haughty and 
audacious prelate, and though he by no means goes the same 
length in carrying out tlie argument, yet he expresses himself so 
decidedly agninst anything like clear and distinct conceptions of 
the separate state and tho resurrection of the body as having been 
entertained by the ancient believers, that it may not be out of 
place here to state what ure his views, and examine the bearing of 


* The principal gist of the argument turns upon the fact that no motives 
derived from a future state of rewards and punishments avo employed by 
Moses, to induce to the practice of virtue aud deter from the commission of 
crime, Tho rewards and punishments are all of a temporal character. From 
tho total absence of any reference to a future world in the legislative codo of 
the Hebrews, it is concluded that they had no belief in its existence. But 
who docs not perecive that, with equal show of argument, it might bo proved 
that the Christian people of England, in this nineteenth century, do not 
believe in a futuro state of rewards and punishments; for, whatever proofs tq 
the contrary may abound in the religions literature of the country, so far aa 
our legislation is concerned there is as total an absence of any express recog. 
nition of the state in question as we find in the Mosaic law. "Phat the pre 
cepts of that law should have been supported by temporal sanctions wae 
quite in keeping with the secular character of tho theocracy, according tc 
which, though Jehovah, as the Sovercign of the nation, governed it by : 
peculiar superintending providence, yet left its laws of civil rule to bo admi 
nistercd by judges who, being able only to take cognizanco of overt acts, but 
had no power to decide on the thoughts and feelings of the heart, secured 
obedience to the Mosaic institutes, or inflicted punishment for the violation 
of them, solely on principles restricted to tho outward man. "There was no 
scope for tho introduction of a higher order of moral influence in the admi- 
nistration of the judicial code, which will sufficiently account for no refercnos 


being made to the condition of men in a future world. 
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those passages in the book of Job, in aunotating on which he 
propounds them. 

While he fully admits our being taught in the book that 
though the grave is the termination of man's earthly hopes, yet it 
is not the end of man; that there is an abode where there still is 
consciousness, and susceptibility of happiness or woe; that in that 
future world there would be a separation between the good and 
the bad, and that the wieked would be visited with punishment ; 
still he holds that the views entertained of the future state were 
obscure and gloomy, and that Job had no such conceptions of it as 
to cheer and support him in the time of trial—having no distinct 
conception of heaven as a place where the righteous shall dwell 
for ever, and exercising no belief in the resurrection of the body 
to a participation in its felicities.* 

It certainly would appear strange that in a book containing 
such just delineations of the Divine characteristics, such clear 
statements oj the principles of the Divine government, such recog- 
nitions of the existence of angels, the fallen state of man, the 
necessity of sincerity in the worship of God, and the hope of 
pardon and reconciliation, there should not be equally distinct 
notices of the resurrection and a future state of rewards and 
punishments; but still it cannot be inferred trom any deficiency 
that may be supposed to exist on these points that the ancient 
believers were totally ignorant of them. That Abraham and 
other patriarchs who lived before the time of Job believed ina 
future state of happiness is undeniably evident from the teaching 
of Paul: “ For he looked for a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God," Heb. xi. 10; and again, “These all 
died in faith, not having received the promises, but having seen 
them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced them, 
and confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 
For they that say such things declare plainly that they seek a 
country. And truly if they had been mindful of that country from 
whence they came out, they might have had opportunity to have 
returned. But now they desire a better country, that is, an hea- 
venly ; wherefore God is not ashamed to be called their God, for 
he hath prepared for them a city," vers. 13—16: on which Mr. 
Barnes justly remarks in his Notes on that Epistle, * he (Abra- 
ham) was accustomed with others of his time to contemplate the 
future residence of the righteous under the image of a beautiful 


* Introduction, $ vii. (10.) 1, 2, 8, 4, 
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city, a place where the worship of God would be celebrated for 
ever; while he regarded himself as a stranger and a sojourner, 
yet he had a strong expectation of a fixed habitation and a per- 
manent inheritance; and though he had an undoubted confidence 
that the promised land would be given to his posterity, yet, as he 
did not possess it himself, he must have looked for his own per- 
manent abode in the fixed residence of the just in heaven." And 
again on the positive declaration of the Apostle regarding Moses, 
ver. 26, that “he had respect to tlie recompense of the reward,” 
Mr. Barnes observes, ‘‘ the recompense of reward here referred tc 
must mean the blessedness of heaven, for he had no earthly 
reward to look to. Even at this early period of the world, there- 
fore, there was the confident expectation of the future state." * 

It is not to be imagined that, supposing Job to have flourished 
before the time of Moses, he should have been ignorant of these 
patriarehal hopes and expectations ; and, on the supposition of his 
having lived at a later period, that he should have been un- 
acquainted with the declaration of David, “ Thoun wilt guide me 
with thy counsel, and afterwards receive me to glory,” Psa, lxxiii, 
24, and similar statements made in the Psalms and the Prophets, 
How then, it may be asked, are we to account for the difficulties 
which have perplexed commentators in reference to the subject, or 
to reconcile the apparent discrepancies which are found not only 
in the book of Job, but also in other books of the Old Testament, 
with respect to the utterances of the people of God when giving 
expression to their feclings in the view of the future world? 
While we find them at one time cherishing the hope of immortal 
existence, we discover them at another indulging in gloomy 
apprehensions as if all their hopes would be blasted by death. 
On impartially examining the question it will be found that 
these difficulties and apparent discrepancies have originated, for 


* The often quoted statement (2 Tim. i. 10), that our Saviour ‘“ hath 
brought life and immortality to light by the Gospel," is not to be construed 
in view of any supposed total absence of light on the subject on the part of 
Old Testament believers, but refers to the diffusing of the light throughout 
the heathen world, which had been involved in the grossest darkness with 
respect to it. The resurrection of Christ did indeed render the scene of 
revelation more brilliant by the greater abundance of light which that 
glorious event shed upon the doctrine; but our Lord charges the Sadducees 
with ignorance of the Old Testament Scriptures in not believing the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead—a charge which obviously implies that these 
Scriptures teach the doctrine 
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the most part, in a misconstruetion of the passages in which they 
are supposed to occur, or in a misapprehension of the exact posture 
of mind or the precise circumstances of the persons whose ex- 
perience is depicted. It will readily be admitted by all who are 
familiar with the experience of the children of God under the 
Christian dispensation, that it is subject to many variations,—now 
exulting in the exercise of high affections springing from the 
blessed foretastes and earnests of the heavenly state; and now 
depressed by outward or spiritual conflicts which affect the 
animal spirits, and fill the mind with doubts and fears. Now, if 
such be the different states of feeling which distinguish the ex- 
perience of true believers amid all the flood of Gospel light, ean it 
be deemed surprising or unaccountable that the ancient servants of 
God, who were confessedly in possession of inferior privileges, 
should have been the subjects of like vicissitudes, and liable to 
express themselves at times, when in a dark and gloomy frame of 
mind, in language which it may seem difficult to reconcile with a 
sanctifying work of grace in the soul: see Psa. vi. 5; xxx. 9; 
Isa. xxxviii. 18, 19; Job x. 20, 22. When we reflect on the 
numerous and sore trials with which the patriarch Job was 
visited—and of these not the smallest, the harassing bearing of 
the arguments of his friends—we cannot be surprised if we tind 
him occasionally giving vent to his feelings in vehement and 
unguarded language. He could not but have been greatly pro- 
voked by the unjust insinuations which they threw out, so that 
it was natural for him to express himself more strongly than com- 
ported with his settled convictions on the subjects which were 
agitated between them. 

It remains, however, to be investigated whether his language 
on several occasions will hear the construction which has been 
put upon it, and whether he was really so destitute of a confident 
expectation of future happiness as has been represented. 

With respect to Jobs belief in the doctrine of the resurrection, 
it has generally been thought to be incontrovertibly expressed in 
the celebrated passage, ch. xix. 25—27. The extent to which the 
opinion has prevailed is, doubtless, primarily to be attributed to 
the construction put upon the passage in the translation given of 
it in the Latin Vulgate :—“ Scio enim quod Redemptor meus 
vivit, et in novissimo die de terra surrecturus sum :- Et rursum 
circumdabor pelle mea, et in carne mea video Deum meum,” etc. 
Were this translation correct, all discussion of the subject would 
be fruitless, since no language can more definitely or clearly 
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express the doctrine. But that Jerome was not warranted thus 
to translate the Hebrew must be obvious to all who possess any 
knowledge of the language. In the first place, sw is improperly 
rendered ?» novissimo die; since there is nothing in the original 
corresponding to die, and the term is eimply expressive of futurity, 
without conveying the idea of early or late in regard to the exact 
period of that futurity. Even jm cv is rendered, in our common 
version, 4n time to come, Prov. xxxi. 15; Isa. xxx. 3. It is only 
when contrasted with pony the first, that it assumes the signi- 
fieation of the /ast, as Isa. xliv. 6; or when there is something in 
the immediate context which limits it to the remotest future, as 
Numb. xxiii. 10, where, if it is not to be regarded as strictly 
parallel with ny? death, it may refer to the future state of the 
righteous. Then cv? he shall arise, is improperly read in the first 
person, DP} I shall arise. A like liberty is taken with the words 
nep v» wmm by rendering them, et rursum eircumdabor pelle 
mea; Whereas the literal rendering is, and after my skin they 
shall have pierced through this, or, according to a well-known 
idiom, after my skin this (supply 72%, body) és destroyed. Again, 
"X20, from or out of my flesk, is rendered as if the form had been 
"Kun in my flesh, and this rendering has been adopted in our 
common version; whereas the preposition j2 or ? never has the 
signification în, but uniformly conveys the idea of separation, 
absence, or distance, or the terminus a quo. It is equally beyond 
doubt that what has tended to give currency to this construction 
of the passage has been its accordance with the pious feelings of the 
believing heart, to which it must ever be unspeakably precious. 
If we were to adopt the construction of Mr. Barnes—without 
my flesh, though we should lose the proof which the passage would 
furnish of the belief of Job in the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body, yet we should have a strong assertion of his belief in the 
happy existence of his disembodied spirit. 'To this view several 
modern interpreters have inclined ; but others have regarded it as 
untenable, and reverted to the construction of the words which 
implies a renewal of the bodily frame. Thus Rosenmiiller, whom 
our author quotes as rendering absque corpus mea, in the second 
edition of his * Scholia," translates e carne mea, which he ex- 
plains, e corpore meo reintegrato; which explanation, he observes, 
et usui particule jo, et rei de qua agitur, magis accommodata 
videtur. Nam versu qui proxime sequitur Jobus spem quam 
fovebat, se oculis corporis sui instaurati adspecturum Deum, 
verbis clarissimis declarat. He thus takes the Hebrew preposition 
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as denoting not separation from the body, but the body as the 
starting point of the vision, just as mònn yo mp9 means looking 
out from the windows, Sol. Song ii. 9. And, that corporeal and 
not mental vision is intended, would seem to be contirmed by the 
emphatic declaration which immediately follows in the next verse, 
in which Job amplifies the idea, and expressly states his ex- 
pectation that his eyes should see God, whom he should see for 
himself, for his advantage, as his friend, his God and portion, and 
not estranged from him, as his treatment by Providence in this 
world might seem to indicate. 

In this passage, therefore, so far as the meaning of the words is con- 
cerned, the doctrines of the resurrection and eternal life evidently 
appear to be taught. It likewise teaches Job’s expectation of the 
future appearance of his Redeemer, whom he distinctly recognises 
as Tug Livixa Oxe, and with respect to whom he expresses his 
belief that in future time he would arise upon the earth. Nothing 
further is stated respecting what the Redeemer was to do when he 
should thus appear; but, if we may suppose that Job entertained 
spiritual views of the meaning and design of the sacrifices which 
he offered in connexion with the forgiveness of sin, though he may 
not have given expression to these views, yet he might have 
regarded him in the light of the predicted Bruiser of the serpent’s 
head, in which was implied his interposition for the deliverance 
of his people from all evil. That ow is here to be rendered arise 
and not stand, appears best to comport with the strain of Old 
Testament prophecy, in which Jehovah promised DRI to raise up 
the Messiah; and that "E? is rather to be taken in the sense of 
earth, as rendered in our common version (in orbe terrarum, 
Gesenius zm voc.), and not in that of dust, may be argued from the 
frequent use of the term in this acceptation in the poetic books of 
Scripture. See ch. xli. 25, gp "zy 9» py "there is not his like 
on the earth; ch. xxx. 6, and Isa. ii. 19, 52 77 “holes of the 
earth." "The renderings, to stand over, near, or against the dust, 
are to be rejected as quite unsuitable. 

On the whole I coincide in opinion with those who consider the 
patriarch to be here expressing his assured expectation of the ap- 
pearance of our Saviour, and of his own resurrection and enjoy- 
ment of his presence in a future state. He concludes by express- 
ing the ardent desire with which he anticipated these prospects in 
the strong metaphorical language of oriental poetry—my reins 
pine away within me. 

Tbe considerations which our author urges against this view of 
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the passage are, in my opinion, insufficient to set it aside, or to form 
a basis on which to found his own theory, applying it to the sub- 
sequent appearance of Jehovah to Job, and his restoration to 
temporal prosperity, as narrated in the concluding chapters of the 
book. The language, as we have seen, most naturally expresses 
his belief in the doctrines in question. 

The idea of God's interposing to vindicate his character after he 
had reached the last state of decay, appears never to have entered 
the mind of the patriarch. Of such a vindication on earth he 
nowhere gives the slightest intimation. On the contrary, he 
uniformly despairs of any change for the better in this world. All 
his earthly hopes were gone. The grave terminated every present 
prospect. Of his restoration to health and worldly prosperity he 
had not the slightest expectation. 

Then, as to the inconsistency of the common view “ with the 
argument and the whole scope and connexion of the book," I 
cannot discover any inconsistency in it more than in that adopted 
in the Notes. If Jehovah was to appear for the vindication of 
Job, it affects not the argument whether this should take place 
sooner or later, in this world or in the next. His interposing at 
all is the total amount of what the argument requires. It does 
not profess to dispose of the question whether God must necessarily 
reward the righteous and punish the wicked—-on that point all 
parties were agreed; but the matter of contest was, whether Jok 
was righteous or wicked. His friends alleged the latter, though : 
they could bring no positive charge against him; while he as 
strenuously protests his immunity from crime. 

That the patriarch never, on any other occasion, adverted to the 
resurrection of the dead, a circumstance on which Mr. Barnes lays 
go much stress, is, as we shall see presently, more than he has been 
able to prove: but even on the supposition that he did not, this 
would no more warrant us to conclude that he did not believe the 
doctrine, than we should be warranted in concluding that Paul 
did not admit a connexion between the human race and Adam 
because he traces it but once in his Epistle to the Romans; or 
that he did not hold the doctrine that Christ is the only foundation 
because he taught it but once in his first Epistle to the Corinthians. 
To give any validity to the argument, the Apostle should have 
repeatedly adverted to these points in the course of these Epistles. 

Nor do I consider that there is much force in no notice having 
been taken by the friends of Job of his belief in the doctrine. 
Like keen combatants they prosecute their argument irrespective 
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of what he had advanced ; and he, sccing that they wore deter- 
mined to impeach his innocence, instead of reiterating the doctrine 
which he had just aeserted, proceeds to examine and overthrow 
the position maintained by Zophar relative to the determination 
of the characters of men by the manner in which God treats thom 
in this life. His friends may not have perceived the bearing of 
his assertions, which sufficiently accounts for their silence respect- 
ing them ; or, as controversialists not unfrequently ignore what is 
adverse to any favourite hypothesis which they wish to support, 
and prosecute their line of argument without adverting to what 
may have been stated on the other side, so they may not have 
chosen to notice the sentiments contained in his language, however 
forcibly it may have borne upon the case in hand. 

It is also objected that the doctrine of the resurrection is not 
introduced by the Almighty in his address to Job at the close of 
the poem; but it is not for us to say in what precise way it was 
proper for God to act, or what particular points it was necessary 
for him to adduce for the consolation of his afflicted saint. The 
grand end to be attained by his address was to convince Job that 
it was his duty to submit himself implicitly to the Divine govern- 
ment, knowing that when once brought to feel his own creature 
insignificance in comparison with his Creator, the difficulties 
which had perplexed his mind would all vanish, and that he 
would be prepared by the discipline which he had undergone 
safely to enjoy the renewed prosperity which was in reserve 
for him. 

The objection that * the interpretation which refers the passage 
to the resurrection from the dead is inconsistent with numerous 
passages where Job expresses a contrary belief," is at variance with 
the construction which Mr. Barnes puts upon these passages in the 
Notes. They all, as he himself admits, imply that when he should 
die he would not again appear upon earth. There is, therefore, 
no denial in them of the doctrine of a resurrection to life in a 
future world. 

Besides the celebrated passage under discussion, in which the 
doetrine is taught, ch. xiv. 7—15 has generally heen considered 
as exhibiting a proof of it. While beautifully expatiating upon 
the frailty of man and his short-lived abode on earth, and the 
hopelessness of his return to it to commence a new era of active 
existence, and painfully contrasting his condition in this respect 
with that of the troes of the forest, which retain their germinating 
principle, and after having been cut down spring up anew in their 
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place, Job at once breaks off and adverts to the continuance of 
human existence in a future world, and, in connexion therewith, 
to his firm belief in the resurrection of his body. The language 
in which his statements are couched might at first sight seem to 
imply uncertainty or doubt; but it is immediately changed into 
that of the strongest assurance. ‘“ Man," he says, “giveth up the 
ghost, and where is he?” Confessedly nowhere in this world: 
his place knoweth him no more. But he still exists, he still is 
somewhere in the world of spirits. The patriarch then proceeds 
in the most positive terms to deny that man has any resurrection 
to expect in the present world; but here again he breaks off, and 
teaches that though he should not awake or be raised out of the 
sleep of death during the continuance of the material heavens, yet 
he shall when they shall be no more. Our author contends, 
mdeed, that a negative view of the subject is to be taken here— 
supposing that the words “till the heavens be no more” are 
equivalent to never, and supporting his construction by a reference 
to Psa. Ixxxix. 36, 37, where the permanence of the heavens is 
asserted. The position, however, that the ancients had no idea of 
the dissolution of the heavenly bodies is contrary to what we are 
taught, Psa. cii. 26. 

At ver. 13 of the chapter before us, Job ardently wishes that he 
might be hid in the grave till the tempests of the Divine wrath 
which were sweeping over this earth were spent, and that God 
would fix a time when he wonld graciously remember him, and 
call him up again from the dead. Consistently with the spirit of 
the entire passage, the question at the beginning of ver. 14 
obviously requires to be answered in the affirmative. “If man 
die, shall he live again?" Yes he shall, though no more upon 
earth. This Job had pointedly denied; and he now declares his 
willingness, in the hope of the resurrection, to wait till the utmost 
limit appointed for his continuance in the grave, hard (N23 signifies 
primarily, military service) as it might be for him to be detained 
from enjoying, in his entire person, the presence of God in heaven. 
He had a final change—a change for the better in prospect. (mp 
literally signifies such a change as takes place in spring, when 
plants sprout out and flourish afresh. ‘772 might therefore not 
improperly be rendered my renovation. See Gesenius sub voc. 
Qm.) At ver. 15, Job expresses the conviction that God would not 
leave him in the grave, but would call him np again, regarding 
him with intense interest (7525) as one of his creatures whom he 
had fearfully and wonderfully made. Comp. Psa. xvii. 15; “I 
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shall he satisfied YRR on the amakening"—4.c. at the season of 
the great resuscitation, when all the righteous dead shall be 
awakened from their sleep in the grave to the enjoyment of a 
happy life in a better world. 

On the whole T must conclude, that though Mr. Barnes has done 
his utmost to make good his point as to Job's non-expression of 
belief in the doctrine of the resurrection, and no writer that I 
know of has done more justice to that side of the question, yet I 
cannot but express my conviction that he has failed in establish- 
ing it as the genuine sense of the texts, taken in their true 
philological and exegetical import. 

The noble testimony of the ancient patriarch stands forth con- 
spicuously to view, however solitary it may appear, as if engraven 
upon a rock in the Arabian desert, or as inseribed in a book unique 
in its date as it is in its composition. It is a testimony which 
embodies some of the brightest hopes that Divine revelation 
warrants any of the guilty sons of Adam to cherish, and which 
cannot fail to meet with a response in the bosom of all who have 
been taught to regard God as their Father and their Friend. 
Amid all the gloom which siu and death have spread over our 
world, it shines forth like one of the luminaries which bestud the 
heavens, aud its light is all the more welcome as having travelled 
down through so many centuries till our times. Nor shall it ever 
be extinguished, but shall continue to cheer and solace the believer 
when contemplating the darkness of the house appointed for all 
living. 


E. HENDERSON. 


HIGHBURY PARK TERRACE, 
June 11, 1851. 


P.S. [have carefully revised the Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic of this portion 
of ** Cobbin's Edition," and can vouch for its accuracy with respect to these 
languages—a point which is seldom sufficiently secured in the typography of 
our country. This Edition I consider on the whole to be entitled to the 
confidence of the religious publie; while the beauty of its execution, and 
the extremely cheap price at which it is issued, cannot fail to command a 
vory extensive sale.—E. H, 
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In reference to no part of the Scriptures have so many questiona 
arisen as to the Boox or Jon. The time of its composition—the 
author—the country where the scene was laid—the question 
whether Job was a real person—the nature and design of tho 

oem, have been points on whieh a great variety of opinion has 

een entertained among expositors, and on which different views 
still prevail. It is important, in order to a correct understanding 
of the book, that all the light should be thrown on these subjects 
which can be; and though, amidst the variety of opinion whieh 
prevails among men of the highest distinction in learning, absolute 
certainty eannot be hoped for, yet such advances have been made 
in the investigation that on some of these points we may arrive to 
a high degree of probability. 


$ T. —THE QUESTION WHETHER JOB WAS A REAL PERSON. 


THE first question whieh presents itself in the examination of the 
book is, whether Job had a real existence. This has been doubted 
on such grounds as the following. (1.) The book has been sup- 
posed by some to have every mark of an allegory. Allegories and 
parables, it is said, are not uncommon in the Scriptures where a 
case is supposed, and then the narrative proceeds as if it were real. 
Such an instance, it has been maintained, oeeurs here, in which 
the author of the poem designed to illustrate important truths, but 
instead of stating them in an abstract form, chose to present them 
in the more graphic and interesting form of a supposed case—in 
whieh we are led to sympathize with a sufferer; to see the ground 
of the difficulty in the question under discussion in a more affect- 
ing manner than eould be presented in an abstract form ; and 
where the argument has all to interest the mind whieh one has 
when oeeurring in real life. (2.) It has been maintained that some 
of the transactions in the book must have been of this character, 
or are such as eould not have actually oceurred. Particularly it 
has been said that the account of the interview of Satan with 
Jenovan (eh. i. 6—12; ii. 1—7) must be regarded merely as a 
supposed ease, it being in the highest degree improbable that such 
an interview would oecur, and such a conversation be held. (3.) The 
same conclusion has been drawn from the artificial character of 
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his trials—statements which appear as if the case were merely 
supposed, and which would not be likely to occur in reality. Thus 
we have only round numbers mentioned in enumerating his posses- 
sions—as seven thousand sheep, three thousand camels, five hun- 
dred yoke of oxen, and five hundred she-asses. So, also, there is 
something artificial in the manner in which the sacred numbers 
seven and three are used. He had seven thousand sheep, seven sons 
—both before and after his trials; his three friends came and sat 
down seven days and seven nights without saying a word to condole 
with him (ch. xi. 13); and both before and after his trials he had 
three daughters. The same artificial and parabolical appearance, 
it is said, 18 seen in the fact that after his recovery his possessions 
were exactly doubled, and he had again in his old age exactly the 
same number of seven sons and three daughters which he had 
hefore his afflictions. (4.) That the whole narration is allegorical 
or parabolical has been further argued from the conduct of the 
friends of Job. Their sitting down seven days and seven nights 
without saying anything, when they had come expressly to con- 
dole with him, it is said, is a wholly improbable circumstance, 
and looks as if the whole were a supposed case. (5.) The same 
thing has been inferred from the manner in which the book is 
written. It is of the highest order of poetry. The speeches are 
most elaborate; are filled with accurate and carefully prepared 
argument; are arranged with great care; are expressed in the 
most sententious manner; embody the results of long and careful 
observation; and are wholly unlike what would be uttered in un- 
premeditated and extemporary debate. No men, it is said, talk in 
this manner; nor can it be supposed that beautiful poetry and 
sublime argument, such as abound in this book, ever fell in 
animated debate from the lips of men. See Eichhorn, Einleitung 
in das Alte Tes. V. Band. 129—131. From considerations such 
as these, the historical character of the book has been doubted, 
and the whole has been regarded as a supposed ease designed to 
illustrate the great question which the author of the poem pro- 
posed to examine. 

It is important, therefore, to inquire what reasons there are for 
believing that such a person as Job lived, and how far the transac- 
tions referred to in the book are to be regarded as historically true. 

(1.) The fact of his existence is expressly declared, and the 
narrative has all the appearance of being a simple record of an 
actual occurrence. The first two chapters of the book, and a part 
of the last chapter, are simple historical records. The remainder 
of the book is indeed poetic, but these portions have none of the 
characteristics of poetry. There are not to be found in the Bible 
more simple and plain historieal statements than these; and there 
are none which, in themselves considered, might not be as pro- 
perly set aside as allegorical. This fact should be regarded as 
decisive, unless there is some reason which does not appear on the 
face of the narrative for regarding it as allegorical. 

>) The account of the existence of such a man is regarded as 
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historically true by the inspired writers of the Scriptures. Thus, 
in Ezek. xiv. 14, God says, * Though these three men, Noah, 
Daniel, and Job were in it [the land], they should deliver but their 
own souls by their righteousness, saith the Lord God." Compare 
vers. 16, 20, of the same chapter. Here Joh is referred to as a real 
character as distinctly as Noah and Daniel, and all the circum- 
stances are just such as they would be on the supposition that he 
had a real existence. They are alike spoken of as real “men;” as 
having souls—*' they should deliver but their own souls by their 
righteousuess;" as having sons and daughters—''they shall de- 
liver neither sons nor daughters ; they only shall be delivered" 
(ver. 16), and are in all respects mentioned alike as real characters. 
Of the historic fact that there were such men as Noah and Daniel 
there can be no doubt; and it is evident that Ezekiel as certainly 
regarded Job as a real character as he did either of the others. A 
parallel passage, which will illustrate this, occurs in Jer. xv. 1: 
“Then said the Lord unto me, Though Moses and Samuel stood 
before me, yet my mind could not be towards this people.” Here 
Moses and Samuel are spoken of as real characters, and there is 
no doubt of their having existed. Yet they are mentioned in the 
same manner as Job is in the passage in Ezekiel. In either case it 
is ineredible that a reference should have been made to a fictitious 
character. The appeal is one that could have been made only to 
a real character, and there can be no reasonable doubt that Ezekiel 
regarded Job as having really existed; or rather, since it is God 
who speaks and not Ezekiel, that he speaks of Joh as having 
actually existed. The same thing is evident from a reference to 
Job by the apostle James: * Ye have heard of the patience of 
Job, and have seen the end of the Lord; that the Lord is very 
pitiful, and of tender mercy” (ch. v. 11); that is, the happy issue 
to which the Lord brought all his trials, showing that he was 
pitiful to those in affliction, and of great mercy. There can be no 
doubt that there is reference here to the sufferings of a real man, 
as there is to the real compassion which the Lord shows to one in 
great trials. It is incredible that this sacred writer should have 
appealed in this instance to the case of one whom he regarded as 
a fictitious character; and if the views of Ezekiel and James are to 
be relied on, there can be no doubt that Job had a real existence. 
Ezekiel mentions him just as he does Noah and Daniel, and James 
mentions him just as he does Elijah (ch. v.17); and, so far as this 
historical record goes, there is the same evidence of the actual 
existence of the one as of the other. 

(3.) The specifications of places and names in the book are not 
euch as would occur in an allegory. Had it been merely a “ sup- 
posed case,” to illustrate some great truth, these specifications 
would have been unnecessary, and would not have occurred. In 
the acknowledged parables of the Scripture, there are seldom any 
very minute specifications of names and places. Thus, in the 
parable of the prodigal son, neither the name of the father, nor of 
the sons, nor of the place where the scene was laid, is mentioned, 
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So of the nobleman who went to receive a kingdom; the unjust 
steward; the ten virgins; and of numerous others. But here we 
have distinct specifications of a great number of things, which are 
in no way necessary to illustrate the main truth in the poem. 
Thus we have not only the name of the sufferer, but the place of 
his residence mentioned, as if it were well known. We have the 
names of his friends, and the places of their residence mentioned: 
* Eliphaz the Temanite," and “ Bildad the Shuhite,” and * Zophar 
the Naamathite,’ and Elihu “the son of Darachel the Buzite, 
of the kindred of Ram." Why are the places of residence of 
these persons mentioned, unless it be meant to intimate that they 
were real persons, and not allegorical characters? In like manner 
we have express mention of the Sabeans and the Chaldeans— 
specifications wholly unnecessary, if not improbable, if the work is 
an allegory. The single word “robbers” would have answered all | 
the purpose, and would have been such as an inspired writer would 
have used unless the transaction were real; for an inspired writer 
would not have charged this offenee on any class of men, thus 
holding them up to lasting reproach, unless an event of this kind 
had actually occurred. When the Saviour, in the parable of the 
good Samaritan, mentions a rebbery that occurred between Jeru- 
salem and Jericho, the word “thieves,” or more properly robbers, 
is the only word used. No names are mentioned, nor is any class 
of men referred to, who would by such mention of the name be 
held up toinfamy. Thus also we have the particular statement 
respecting the feasting of the sons and daughters of Job; his sending 
for and admonishing them; his offering up special sacrifices on 
their behalf; the account of the destruction of the oxen, the sheep, 
the camels, and the house where the sous and daughters of Job 
were—all statements of circumstances which would not be likely 
to occur in an allegory. They are such particular statements 
as we expect to find respecting real transactions, and they hear 
on the face of them the simple impression of truth. This is not 
the kind of information which we look for in a parable. In the 
arable of the rich man and Lazarus, almost the only one spoken 
y the Saviour where a name is mentióned, we have not that of 
the rich man; and though the name Lazarus is mentioned, yet 
that is all. We have ne account of his family, of his place of 
residence, of his genealogy, of the time when he lived ; and the 
name itself is so common that it would be impossible even to 
suspect whom the Savieur had in his eye, if he had any real 
individual at all. Far different is this in the account of Job. It 
is true that in a romance, or in au extended allegory like the 
Pilgrim's Progress, we expect a detailed statement of names and 
places; but there is no evidence that there is any such extended 
fictitious narrative in the Bible, and unless the book of Job be 
one, there is no such extended allegory. 
(4.) The objections urged against this view are not such as to 
destroy the positive proof of the reality of the existence of Job, 
The objections which have been urged against the historical truth 
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of the narrative, and which have already been in part alluded to, 
are principally the following. 

The first is, the account of the interview between God and Satan 
in ch. i. and ii. It is alleged that this is so improbable a trans- 
action as to throw an air of fiction over all the historical state- 
ments of the book. Iu reply to this, it may be observed, first, 
that even if this were uot to be regarded as a literal transaction, 
it does not prove that no such man as Job lived, and that the 
transactions in regard to him were not real. He might have had 
au existence, aud been stripped of his possessions, and subjected 
to these long and painful trials of his fidelity, even if this were a 
poetic ornament, or merely a figurative representation. But, se- 
condly, it is impossible to prove that no such transaction occurred. 
The existence of such a being as Satan is everywhere recognised 
in the Scriptures; the account which is here given of his character 
accords entirely with the uniform representation of him ; he exerts 
no power over Job which is uot expressly conceded to him; and 
it is impossible to prove that he does not even now perform the 
same things in the trial of good men, which it is said that he did 
in the case of Job. And even if it be admitted that there is 
somewhat of poetic statement in the form in which he is intro- 
duced, still this does not render the main account improbable and 
absurd. The Bible, from the necessity of the case, abounds with 
representations of this sort; and when it is said that God “speaks” 
to men, that he conversed with Adam, that he spake to the ser- 
pent (Gen. iii.), we are not necessarily to suppose that all this is 
strictly literal, nor does the fact that it is not strictly literal in- 
validate the main facts. There were results, or there was a series 
of Facts following, as if this had been literally true. See notes 
on ch. 1. 6—12. 

A second objection to the historical truth of the transactions 
recorded in the book is, the poetic character of the work, and the 
strong improbability that addresses of this kind should ever have 
been made in the manner here represented. See Eichhorn, Ein- 
leit. v. 123, 124. They are of the highest order of poetry; they 
partake not at all of the nature of extemporaneous effusions; they 
indicate profound and close thinking, and are such as must have 
required much time to have prepared them. Especially it is said 
that it is in the highest degree improbable that Job, in the anguish 
of his body and mind, should have been capable of giving utter- 
ance to poetry and argument of this highly-tinished character. In 
regard to this objection, it may be observed, (1,) that even if this 
were so, and it were to be supposed that the arguments of the 
various speakers have a poetic character, and were in reality never 
uttered in the form in which we now have them, still this would 
not invalidate the evidence which exists of the historic truth of 
the faets stated about the existence and trials of Job. It might be 
true that he lived and suffered in this manner, and that a discus- 
sion of this character actually occurred, aud that substantiall 
these arguments were advanced, though they were afterwarda 
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wrought by Job himself, or by some other hand into the poetic 
form in which we now have them. Job himself lived after his 
trials one hundred and forty years; and, in itself considered, there 
is no improbability in the supposition that, when restored to the 
vigorous use of his powers, and in the leisure which he enjoyed, 
he should have thought it worthy to present the argument which 
he once held on this great subject in a more perfect form, and to 
give toit a more poetic cast. In this case, the main historic truth 
would be retained, and the real argument would in fact be stated 
—though in a form more worthy of preservation than could be 
expected to fall extemporaneously from the lips of the speakers. 
But (2) all the difficulty may be removed by a supposition which 
is entirely in accordance with the character of the book and the 
nature of the case. It is, that the several speeches succeeded each 
other at such intervals as gave full time for reflection, and for care- 
fully framing the argument. There is no evidence that the whole 
argument was gone through with at one sitting; there are no 
proofs that one speech followed immediately on another, or that a 
sufficient interval of time may not have elapsed to give opportu- 
nity for preparation to meet the views which had been suggested 
by the previous speaker. Everything in the book bears tha 
marks of the most careful deliberation, and is as free as possibla 
from the hurry and bustle of an extemporaneous debate. The 
sufferings of Job were evidently of a protracted nature. His frienda 
sat down “seven days and seven nights" in silence before they said 
anything to him. The whole subject of the debate seems to he 
arranged with most systematic care and regularity. The speakers 
succeed each other in regular order in a series of arguments—in 
each of these series following the same method, and no one of 
them out of his place. No one is ever interrupted while speaking; 
and no matter how keen and sarcastic his invectives, how tortur- 
ing his reproaches, how bold or blasphemous what he said was 
thought to be, he is patiently heard till he has said all that he 
designed to say, and then all that he said is carefully weighed 
and considered in the reply. All this looks as if there might have 
becn ample time to arrange the reply before it was uttered ; and 
this supposition, of course, would relieve all the force of this 
objection. If this be so, then there is no more ground of objection 
against the supposition that these things were spoken, as it is 
said they were, than there is about the genuineness of the poems 
of the Grecian Rhapsodists, composed with a view to public recita- 
tion, or to the Iliad of Homer, or the history of Herodotus, both 
of which, after they were composed, were recited publicly by their 
authors at Athens. No one can prove certainly that the several 
persons named in the book—Job, Eliphaz, Bildad, Zophar, and 
Elihu— were incompetent to compose the speeches which are 
severally assigned to them, or that all the time necessary for such 
a composition was not taken by them. Unless this can be done, 
the objection of its improbability, so confidently urged by Eich- 
horn (Einleit. v. 193, seq.), and defended hy Noyes (Intro. pp. xx. 
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xxi), where he says that “the supposition that so beautiful and 
harmonious a whole, every part of which bears the stamp of the 
highest genius, was the casual production of a man brought to the 
gates of the grave by a loathsome disease, of three or four friends 
who had come to comfort him in his affliction, all of them ex- 
pressing their thoughts in poetical and measured language; that 
the Deity was actually heard to speak half an hour in the midst 
of a violent storm; and that the consultations in the heavenly 
world were actual occurrences, is too extravagant to need refuta- 
tion,” is an objection really of little force. 

A third objection has been derived from the round and doubled 
numbers which occur in the book, and the artificial character 
which the whole narrative seems to assume on that account. It 
is alleged that this is wholly an unusual and improbable occur- 
rence; and that the whole statement appears as ?f it were a ficti- 
tious narrative. Thus Job’s possessions of oxen and camels and 
sheep are expressed in round numbers; one part of these is exactly 
the double of another; and what is more remarkable still, all 
these are exactly doubled on his restoration to health. He had 
the same number of sons and the same number of daughters after 
his trials which he had before, and the number of each was what 
was esteemed among the Hebrews as a sacred number. In regard 
to this objection we may observe, (1,) that as to the round num- 
bers, this is no more than what constantly occurs in historical 
statements. Nothing is more common in the enumeration of 
armies, of the people of a country, or of herds and flocks, than 
such statements. (2.) In regard to the fact that the possessions 
of Job are said to have been exactly “doubled” after his recovery 
from his calamities, it is not necessary to suppose that this was in 
all respects literally true. Nothing forbids us to suppose that, 
from the gifts of friends and other causes, the possessions of Job 
came so near to being just twice what they were before his trials, 
as to justify this general statement. In the statement itself, there 
is nothing improbable. Job lived an hundred and forty years 
after his trials. If he had then the same measure of prosperity 
which he had before, and with the assistance of his friends to 
enable him to begin life again, there is no improbability in the 
supposition that these possessions would be doubled. 

These are substantially all the objections which have been 
urged against the historical character of the book ; and if they are 
not well founded, then it follows that it should be regarded aa 
historically true that such a man actually lived, and that he passed 
through the trials which are here described. How far, if at all, 
the license of poetry has been employed in the composition of the 
book, will be considered more particularly in another part of this 
Introduction, § 6. A more extended statement of these objec- 
tions, and a refutation of them, may be found in the following 
works :—Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses, vol. v., p. 298, 
seq., ed. 8vo, London, 1811; Prof. Lee on Job, Intro. § 11; and 
Magee on Atonement and Sacrifice, p. 919, seq., ed. New York, 
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1813. It should be said, however, that not a few writers admit 
that such a man as Job lived, and that the book has an historical 
basis, while they regard the work itself as in the main poetic. In 
the view of such critics, the poet, in order to illustrate the great 
truth whieh he proposed to consider, made use of a tradition 
respecting the sufferings of a well-known person of distinction, 
and gave to the whole argument the high poetic cast which it has 
now. This supposition is in accordance with the methods fre- 
quently adopted by epic and tragic poets, and which is commonly 
followed by writers of romance. This is the opinion of Eichhorn, 
Einleitung V. § 638. 


§ II.—THE QUESTION WHERE JOB LIVED. 


ix ch. i. 1, it is said that Job dwelt “in the land of Uz.” The 
only question, then, to be settled in ascertaining where he lived 
is, if possible, to determine where this place was. From the 
manner in which the record is made (‘‘ the land of Uz”), it would 
seem probable that this was a region of country of some consider- 
able extent, and also that it derived its name from some man of 
that name who had settled there. The word Uz (y*), according 
to Gesenius, means a light, sandy soil; and if the name was given 
to the country with reference to this quality of the soil, it would 
be natural to fix on some region remarkable for its barrenness—a 
waste place, or a desert. Gesenius supposes that Uz was in the 
northern part of Arabia Deserta—a place lying between Palestine 
and the Euphrates, called by Ptolemy Aie?re (Aisitat) This 
opinion is defended by Rosenmüller (Proleg.); and is adopted by 
Spanheim, Bochart, Lee, Umbreit, Noyes, and the authors of the 
Universal History. Dr. Good supposes that the Uz here referred 
to was in Arabia Petrea, on the south-western coast of the Dead 
Sea, and that Job and all his friends referred to in the poem were 
Idumeans.—Introductory Dissertation, & 1, pp. vii.—xii. Eichhorn 
also supposes that the scene is laid in Idumes, and that the author 
of the poem shows that he had a particular acquaintance with the 
history, customs, aud productions of Egypt.—Einleit. § 638. 
Bochart (in Phaleg et Canaan), Michaelis (Spicileg. Geog. Hebrae.), 
and Ilgen (Jobi, Antiquis. carminis Heb. natura et indoles. p. 91), 
suppose that the place of his residence was the valley of Guta near 
Damascus, regarded as the most beautiful of the four Paradises of 
the Arabians. For a description of this valley, see Eichhorn, 
Einleit. V. s. 134. The word y» (Uz) occurs only in the follow- 
ing places in the Hebrew Bible :—Gen. x. 23, xxii. 91, xxxvi. 
28, and 1 Chron. i. 17, 42, in each of which places it is the name 
of & man; and in Jer. xxv. 20, Lam. iv. 21, and in Job i. 1, 
where it is applied to a country. The only circumstances which 
furnish any probability in regard to the place where Job lived, 
are the following. 

(1.) Those which enable us to determine with some probability 
where the family of Uz was settled. who not e US gave his 
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name to the country—as Sheba, and Seba, and Tema, and Cush, 
and Mizraim, and others—did to the countries where they settled. 
In Gen. x. 23, Uz (y?) is mentioned as a grandson of Shem. In 
Gen. xxii. 21, an Uz (English Bible Hwz) is mentioned as the son 
of Nahor, brother of Abraham, undoubtedly a different person from 
the one mentioned in Gen. x. 23. In Gen. xxxvi. 28, an indi- 
vidual of this name is mentioned among the descendants of Esau. 
In 1 Chron. i. 17, the name occurs among the “sons of Shem ;” 
and in ver. 42, of the same chapter, the same name occura among 
the descendants of Esau. So far, therefore, as the name is con- 
cerned, it may have been derived from one of the family of Shem, 
or from one who was a contemporary with Abraham, or from a 
somewhat remote descendant of Esau. It will be seen in the 
course of this Introduction, that there is strong improbability that 
the name was given to the country because it was settled by 
either of the two latter, as such a supposition would bring down 
the time when Job lived to a later period than the circumstances 
recorded in his history will allow, and it is therefore probable 
that the name was conferred in honour of the grandson of Shem. 
This fact, of itself, will do something to determine the place. 
Shem lived in Asia, and we shall find that the settlements of his 
descendants originally occupied the country somewhere in the 
vicinity of the Euphrates, Gen. x. 21—30. In Gen. x. 23, Uz is 
mentioned as one of the sons of Aram, who gave name to the 
country known as Aramea, or Syria, and from whom the Arameans 
descended. Their original residence, it is supposed, was near the 
river Kir, or Cyrus, whence they were brought, at some period 
now unknown, by a deliverance resembling that of the children of 
Israel from Egypt, and placed in the regions of Syria. See Amos 
ix. 7. The inhabitants of Syria and Mesopotamia are always 
called by Moses Arameus: as they had their seat in and near 
Mesopotamia, it is probable that Uz was located also not far from 
that region. We should, therefore, naturally be led to look for 
the country of Uz somewhere in that vicinity. In Gen. x. 30, 
it is further said of the sons of Shem, that “their dwelling was 
from Mesha, as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of the East ;” a 
statement which corresponds with what is said of Job himself, 
that he was the greatest of all the men of the East” (ch. i. 3), 
manifestly implying that he was an inhabitant of the country so 
called. Various opinions have been entertained of the places 
where Mesha and Sephar were. The opinion of Michaelis is the 
most probable (Spicileg. pt. 11, p. 214), “that Mesha is the region 
around Passora, which the later Syrians called JMaishon, and the 
Greeks Mesene. Under these names they included the country on 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, between Selencia and the Persian 
Gulf. Abulfeda mentions in this region two cities not far from 
Passora, called Maisan, and Mushan. Here, then, was probably 
the north-eastern border of the district inhabited by the Joktanites. 
The name of the opposite limit, Sephar, signifies in the Chaldee 
shore or coast, and is probably the western part of Yemen, along 
B2 
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the Arabian Gulf, now called by the Arabs Tehümah. The range 
of high and mountainous country between these two borders, 
Moses calls the Mount of the East," or eastern mountains. It 
is also called by the Arabs Djebal, i. e. mountains, to the present 
day. See Rosenmüller's Alterthumskunde, iii. 163, 164. 

The supposition that some portion of this region is denoted by 
the eountry where Uz settled, and is the place where Job resided, 
is strengthened by the faet that many of the persons and tribes 
inentioned in the book resided in this vicinity. Thus it is pro- 
bable that Eliphaz the Temanite had his residence there. See 
notes on ch. ii. 11. The Sabeans probably dwelt not very remote 
from that region (notes on ch. i. 15); the Chaldeans we know had 
their residence there (notes, ch. i. 17), aud this supposition will 
agree well with what is said of the tornado that came from the 
* wilderness,” or desert. See notes on ch. i. 19. The residence 
of Job was so near to the Chaldeans and the Sabeans that he could 
be reached in their usual predatory excursions; a fact that better 
aecords with the supposition that his residence was in some part 
of Arabia Deserta, than that it was in Idumea. 

(2.) This country is referred to in two places by Jeremiah, which 
may serve to aid us in determining its location, Lam. iv. 21: 


‘Rejoice and be glad, O daughter of Edom, 
That dwellest in the land of Uz ; 
The a shall pass through unto thee ; 
Thou shalt be drunken, and shalt make thyself naked.” 


At first view, perhaps, this passage would indicate that the land of 
Uz was a part of Edom; yet it more properly indicates that the 
land of Uz was not a part of that land, but that the Edomites or 
Idumeans had gained possession of a country which did not origi- 
nally belong to them. Thus the prophet speaks of the ‘ daughter 
of Edom," not as dwelling in her own country properly, but as 
dwelling “in the land of Uz”—in a foreign country, of which she 
had somehow obtained possession. The country of Edom, pro- 
perly, was Mount Seir and the vicinity, south of the Dead Sea ; 

ut it is known that the Edomites subsequently extended their 
boundaries, and that at one period Bozrah, on the east of the Dead 
Sea, in the country of Moab, was their capital. See the Analysis 
of ch. xxxiv. of Isaiah, and notes on Isa. xxxiv. 6. It is highly 
Pe that Jeremiah refers to the period when the Idumeans, 

aving secured these conquests, and made this foreign city their 
capital, is represented as dwelling there. If so, according to this 
passage in Lamentations, we should naturally look for the land of 
Uz somewhere in the countries to which the conquests of the 
Edomites extended—and these conquests were chiefly to the east 
of their own land. A similar conclusion will be derived from tho 
other place where the name occurs in Jeremiah. It is in ch. xxv. 
20, seq.: ‘‘And all the mingled people, and all the kings of the 
land of Uz, and all the kings of the land of the Philistines, and 
Askelon, and Azzah, and Ekron, and the remnant of Ashdod, and 
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Edom, and Moab, and the children of Ammon,” ete. Two things 
are apparent here. One is, that the country of Uz was distinct 
from the land of Edom, since they are mentioned as separate 
nations; the other is, that it was a country of some considerable 
extent, since it is mentioned as being under several * kings." 
There is indeed, in this reference to it, no allusion to its situation ; 
but it is mentioned as being in the time of Jeremiah well known. 

(3.) The same thing is evident from the manner in which the 
residence of Job is spoken of in ch. i. 3. He is there said to have 
been the “ greatest of all the men of the Eust." This implies that 
his residence was in the land which was known familiarly as the 
country of the East. It is true, indeed, that we have not yet 
determined where the poem was composed, and of course do not 
know precisely what the author would understand by this phrase ; 
but the expression has a common signifieation in the Scriptures, 
as denoting the country east of Palestine. The land of Idumea, 
however, was directly south; and we are, therefore, naturally led 
to look to some other place as the land of Uz. Comp. notes on 
ch. i. 3. The expression “the East," as used in the Bible, would 
in no instance naturally lead us to look to Idumea. 

(4.) The LXX. render the word Uz, in ch. i. 1, by '"Acíris, Asitis 
—a word which seems to have been formed from the Hebrew yw 
Uiz, or Uz. Of course their translation gives no intimation of 
the place referred to. But UE A (Geog. lib. v.) speaks of a 
tribe or nation in the neighbourhood of Babylon, whom he calls 
Avcitat, Ausitæ (or, as it was perhaps written, Aicíre:), the same 
word which is used by the LXX. in rendering the word Uz. These 
people are placed by Ptolemy in the neighbourhood of the Cauche- 
beni—dzé uiv rois Kavxa8nvors—and he speaks of them as separated 
from Chaldea by a ridge of mountains. See Rosenmiiller, Proleg. 
p.97. This location would place Job so near to the Chaldeans, 
that the account of their making an excursion into his country 
(ch. i. 17) would be entirely probable. It may be added, also, 
that in the same neighbourhood we find a town called Sabas (SaBas) 
in Diodorus Sic. lib. iii. 8 46; Prof. Lee, p. 32. These circum- 
stances render it probable that the residence of the patriarch was 
west of Chaldea, and somewhere in the northern part of Arabia 
Deserta, between Palestine, Idumea, and the Euphrates. 

(5.) The monuments and memorials of Job still preserved or 
referred to in the East, may be adduced as some slight evidence of 
the fact that such a man as Job lived, and as an indication of the 
region in which he resided. It is true that they depend on mere 
tradition; but monuments are not erected to the memory of any 
who are not supposed to have had an existence, and traditions 
usually have some basis in reality. Arabian writers always make 
mention of Job as a real person, and his pretended grave is shown 
in the East to this day. lt issshown indeed in six different places : 
but this is no evidence that all that is said of the existence of such 
a man is fabulous, any more than the fact that seven cities con- 
tended for the honour of the birth of Homer is an evidence that 
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there was nosuch man. The most celebrated tomb of this kind is 
that of the Trachonitis, towards the springs of the Jordan. It is 
situated between the cities still bearing the names of Teman, 
Shuah, and Naama (Wemyss); though there is every reason to 
believe that these names have been given rather with reference to 
the fact that that was supposed to be his residence, than that they 
were the names of the places referred to in the book of Job. One 
of these tombs was shown to Niebuhr. He says (Reisebesehreib. 
i. 466), “ Two or three hours east of Saada ia a great mosque, in 
which, aceording to the opinion of the Arabs who reside there, 
the sufferer Job lies buried..... On the eastern limits of Arabia, 
they showed me the grave of Job, elose to the Euphrates, aud 
near the Helleh, one hour south from Babylon.” It is of import- 
ance to remark here only that all of these tombs are without the 
limits of Idumea. Among the Arabians there are numerous tradi- 
tions respecting Job, many of them indeed stories that are entirely 
ridiculous, but all showing the firm belief prevalent in Arabia that 
there was such a man. See Sale’s Koran, vol. ii. pp. 174, 322; 
Magee on Atonement and Saerifice, pp. 366, 367 ; and D'Herbelot, 
Bibli. Orient. tom. i. pp. 75, 76, 432, 438, as quoted by Magee. 

(6.) The present belief of the Arabians may be referred to as 
corroborating the results to which we have approximated iu this 
inquiry, that the residence of Job was not in Idumea, but was in 
&ome part of Arabia Deserta, lying between Palestine and the 
Euphrates. The Rev. Eli Smith stated to me (Nov. 1840) that 
there was still a place in the Houran called by the Arabians Uz, 
and that there is a tradition among them that that was the resi- 
dence of Job. It is north-east of Bozrah.  Bozrah was onee the 
capital of Idumea (notes on Isa. xxxiv. 6), though it was situated 
without the limits of their natural territory. lf this tradition is 
well founded, then Job was not probably an Idumean. There is 
nothing that renders the tradition improbable, and the eourse of 
the investigation conduets us, with a high degree of probability, 
to the conclusion that this was the residence of Job. On the resi- 
dence of Job and his friends, consult also Abrahami Peritsol Itinera 
Mundi, in Ugolin, Thes. Sac. vii. pp. 103—106. 


§ III.—THE TIME WHEN JOB LIVED. 


THERE has been quite as much uneertainty in regard to the teme 
when Job lived, as there has been in regard to the plaee where. 
It should be observed here, that this question is not necessarily 
connected with the inquiry when the book was eomposed, and will 
not be materially affected, whether we suppose it to have been 
composed by Job himself, by Moses, or by a later writer. 
Whenever the book was composed, if at a later period than that 
in whieh the patriarch lived, the author would naturally eonceal 
the marks of his own time, by referring only to such customs and 
opinions as prevailed in the age when the events were supposed 
to have oceurred. 
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On this question, we cannot hope to arrive at absolute certainty. 
It is remarkable that neither the genealogical record of the family 
of Job nor that of his three friends is given.. The only record of 
the kind occurring in the book is that of Elihn (ch. xxxii. 2), and 
this is so slight as to furnish but little assistance in determining 
when he lived. The only circumstances which occur in regard to 
this question are the following; and they will serve to settle the 
question with sufficient probability, as it is a question on which 
no important results can depend. 

(1.) The age of Job. According to this, the time when he 
lived wonld occur somewhere between the age of Terah, the 
father of Abraham, and Jacob; or abont one thousand eight hundred 

ears before Christ, and about six hundred years after the deluge. 

or the reasons of this opinion, see the notes on ch. xlii. 16. 
This estimate cannot pretend to entire accuracy, but it has a high 
degree of probability. If this estimate be correct, he lived not 
far from four hundred years before the departure of the children 
of lsrael from Egypt, and before the giving of the Jaw on Mount 
Sinai. Comp. notes on Acts vii. 6. 

(2.) As a slight confirmation of this opinion, we may refer to 
the traditions in reference to the time when he lived. The account 
which is appended to the Septuagint, that he was a son of Zare, 
one of the sons of Esau, and the fifth in descent from Abraham, 
may be seen in the notes on ch. xlii. 16. A similar account is 
given at the close of the Arabic translation of Job; so similar that 
the one has every appearance of having been copied from the 
other, or of their having had a common origin. “Job dwelt in 
the land of Uz, between the borders of Edom and Arabia, and was 
before called Jobab. He married a foreign wife, whose name was 
Anun. Job was himself a son of Zare, one of the sons of Esan ; and 
his mother’s name was Basra, and he was the sixth in descent from 
Abraham. But of the kings who reigned in Edom, the first who 
reigned over the land was Balak, the son of Beor; and the name 
of his city was Danaba. And after him Jobab, who is called Job ; 
and after him the name of him who was prince of the land of 
Teman; and after him his son Barak, he who slew and put to 
flight Madian in the plain of Moab, and the name of his city was 
Gjates. And of the friends of Job who came to meet him was 
Elifaz, of the sons of Esau, the king of the Temanites." These 
traditions are worthless, except as they show the prevalent belief 
when these translations where made, that Job lived somewhere 
near the time of the three great Hebrew patriarchs. 

A nearly uniform tradition also has conenrred in describing this 
as about the age in which he lived. The Hebrew writers generally 
concur in describing him as living in the days of Isaac and Jacob. 
— Wemyss. Eusebius places him about two “ages” before Moses. 
The opinions of the Eastern nations generally concur in assigning 
this as the age in which he lived. 

(3.) From the representations in the book itself, it is clear that 
he lived before the departure from Egypt. This is evident from 
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the fae; chet there 1s no direct allusion either to that remarkable 
event. or to the series of womders which accompanied it, or to the 
journey to the land c? Camsan. This silence is unaccountable on 
any other suppesidon than that he lived befere it occurred. for 
two reasoB:: ome is, that it would bave formished the most 
serikime ihessi occurriag in Mey. ct the interposition by 
God in dehverimz his friends and in destroying the wicked, and 
was sach an illuscradon as Job and his Tieras conld mot have 
isdled zo refer to. in dsienee cf their opinions, if it were kmown to 
them; and ihe other js. that this event was the great storehouse 
ef argument amd illustration for sll the saeed writers. after ii 
occurred. The deliverance irom Ezv püian bondage. and the Divine 
imerposition im conducting the mation to the promised land, are 
3 referted io by the ssered writers. They derive from 
these evere their most magcitcer: descriptians of whe power 
and zmaSjescy of Jehovah. They refer wo them ag ill asirating his 
— cr amd poverames: They appeal to them im proc? thar he 
was the friend and proveccer ci hus people, and thst he would 
destroy his foes.  Thev draw from chem their most sublime and 
beauniul - images, and are never weary with calling the 
aiencon of the e people to their obligatiez to serve God, ez account 
€ bas merafal aad wosdertnl is&erposrüion, [ The very point ci 
the — T this book is one that would be bexer iltnscrated 
bw that deliverance. than by any other evert which ever occurred 
im history: and as this mast hate been known to the inhabitants 
e£ the country where Job lived, ii is imexplicable thee there is no 
alasse io th=se wemssctions, if cher had already occurred. 

Ti is clear. theredsre. chat even if the book was wriwen sta later 
per than the exode from Eevpt. the suther ef the poer meant 
to represent the pecrianch as having lived before that event. He 
has deseribed him as cee who was AeRODREK oF it, and in sech cr- 
CORSE CES. aad with seach — ths: he could no: have failed 
to refor to it if be was believed wo have lived after that event. 
It is equally probeble that Job Lived before the destruction cf 
Sodom end Gomorrah. This event mp 3 the Vieng cf the 
coumury where he Eved. and ke conld not bave been igmorant cf it. 
I; was. moreover. & case act less im point in the arzumment than 
the dcliverence È trom Hevpi wes: amd ii is mot conceivable thas a 


reference to so sizmal a as hmenc Pen ihe wicked bv the direct 
yedomen: oi the Alesickiy. woe have been omi Led im am srra- 


mea the cane of cst e this Doch. I: was che rery point 
raimiaimed by tke friends cf Job, thet God imserposed by direct 
judgment: to ext of i whe wicked; and the world à Dever forished 
a morc appropriste iilusredion of this cham hed cecurred im ther 
OWE meiztloerhooc, en the sappesition thar the calamiues ef Job 
commerci gier VARI mrami. 

(£.) The seme thime i apparent also from the absence of all 
aliason to the Jewish mies, manmers, (amome, religious ceremo- 
miss , priesthood, feirais, iae, nidis, etc. There will be 
occssicn in smetar pari cf whiz Detroducder (i4. iH.) to inquire 
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how far there is in fact such a want of allusion to these things. 
All that is now meant is, that there is an obvious and striking 
want of such allusions as we should expect to find made by one 
who lived at a later period, and who was familiar with the cus- 
toms and religious rites of the Jews. The plan of the poem, it 
may be admitted, indeed, did not demand any frequent allusion 
to these customs and rites, and may be conceded to be adverse to 
such an allusion, even if they were known; but it is hardly con- 
ceivable that there should not have been some reference to them 
of more marked character than is now found. Even admitting 
that Job was a foreigner, and that the author meant to preserve 
this impression distinctly, yet his residence could not have been 
far from the confines of the Jewish people; and one who mani- 
fested such decided principles of piety towards God as he did, 
could not but have had a strong sympathy with that people, and. 
could not but have referred to their rites in an argument so inti- 
mately pertaining to the government of JxnovaH. The repre- 
sentation of Job, and the allusions in the book, are in all respects 
such as would occur on the supposition that he lived before the 
peculiar Jewish polity was instituted. 

(5.) The same thing is manifest from another circumstance. 
The religion of Job is of the same kind which we find prevailing 
in the time of Abraham, and before the institution of the Jewish 
system. It is a religion of sacrifices, but without any officiating 
priest. Job himself presents the offering, as the head of the 
family, in behalf of his children and his friends, ch. i. 5; xlii. 8. 
There is no priest appointed for this office ; no temple, tabernacle, 
or sacred place of any kind; no consecrated altar. Now this is 
just the kind of religion which we find prevailing among the 
patriarchs, until the giving of the law on Mount Sinai; and hence 
it is natural to infer that Job lived anterior to that event. Thus 
we find Noah building an altar to the Lord, and offering sacrifices, 
Gen. viii. 20; Abraham offering a sacrifice himself in the same 
manner, Gen. xv. 9—11, comp. Gen. xii. 1—13; and this was 
undoubtedly the earliest form of religion. Sacrifices were offered 
to God, and the father of a family was the officiating priest. 

These circumstances combined leave little doubt as to the time 
when Job lived. They concur in fixing the period as not remote 
from the age of Abraham, and there is no other period of history 
in which they will be found to unite. No question of great im- 
portance, however, depends on settling this question; and these 
circumstances determine the time with sufficient accuracy for all 
that is necessary in an exposition of the book. 


§ IV.—THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK. 


A QUESTION of more vital importance than those which have been 
already considered, relates to the authorship of the book. As the 
name of the author is nowhere mentioned, either in the book itself 
or elsewhere in the Bible, it is of course impossible to arrive at 
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absolute certainty ; and after all that has been written on it, it is 
still and must be a point of mere conjecture. Still tho question, 
as it is commonly discussed, opens a wide range of inquiry, and 
claims an investigation. If the name of the author cannot be dis- 
covered with certainty, it may be possible at least to decide with 
some degree of probability at what period of the world it was 
committed to writing, and perhaps with a degree of probability 
that may be sufficiently satisfactory, by whom it was done. 

The first inquiry that meets us in the investigation of this point 
is, whether the whole book was composed by the same author, or 
whether the historical parts were added by a later hand. The 
slightest acquaintance with the book is sufficient to show that 
there are in 1t two essentially different kinds of style—the poetic 
and prosaic. The body of the work, ch. iii.—xlii. 1-—0, is poetry ; 
the other portion, ch. i. ii. and xlii. 7—17, is prose. The genuine- 
ness of the latter has been denied by many eminent critics, and 
particularly by De Wette, who regard it as the addition of some 
later hand. Against the prologue and the epilogue De Wette 
urges, “that the perfection of the work requires their rejection, 
because they solve the problem which is the subject of the discus- 
sion, by the idea of trial and compensation; whereas it was the 
design of the author to solve the question through the idea of entire 
submission on the part of man to the wisdem and powér of God." 
See Noyes, Intro. pp. xxi. xxii. 

To this objection it may be replied, (1,) that we are to learn the 
view of the author only by al? that he has presented to us. It 
may have been a part of his plau to exhibit just this view—not to 
present an abstract argument, but such an argument in connexion 
with a real case, and to make it more vivid by showing an actual 
instance of calamity falling upon a pious man, and hy a state of 
remarkable prosperity succeeding it. The presumption is, that 
the author of the poem designed to throw all the light possible on 
a very obscure and dark subject; and in order to that, a state- 
ment of the facts which preceded and followed the argument seems 
indispensable. (2.) Without the statement in the conclusion of 
the prosperity ot Job after his trials, the argument of the book is 
incomplete. The main question is not solved. God is introduced 
in the latter chapters, not as solving by explicit statements the 
M that had given so much perplexity, but as showing the 

uty of unqualified submission. But when this is followed by 
the historical statement of the return of Job to a state of pros- 
perity, of the long life which he afterwards enjoyed, and of the 
wealth and happiness which attended him for nearly a century 
and a half, the objections of his friends and his own difficulties 
are abundantly met, and the conclusion of the whole shows that 
God is not regardless of his people, but that, though they pass 
through severe trials, still they are the objects of his tender care. 
(3.) Besides, the prologue is necessary in order to understand the 
character, the language, and the arguments of Job. In the harsh 
&nd irreverent speeches which he sometimes makes, in his fearful 
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imprecations in ch, iii. on the day of his birth, and im the ont- 
breaks of impatience which we meet with, it would be impossible 
for us to have the sympathy for the sufferer which the author 
evidently desired we should have, or to understand the depth of 
his woes, unless we had a view of liis previous prosperity, and of 
the canses of his trials, and unless we had the assurance that he 
had been an eminently pious and upright man. As it is, we are 
prepared to sympathize with a sufferer of eminent rank, a man of 
previous wealth and prosperity, and one who had been brought 
into these circumstances fur the very purpose of trial. We become 
at once interested to know how human nature will act in such 
circumstances, nor does the interest ever flag. Under these sudden 
and accumulated trials, we admire, at first, the patience and resig- 
nation of the sufferer; then, under the protracted and intolerable 
pressure, we are not surprised to witness the outbreak of his 
feelings in ch. iii.; and then we watch with great interest and 
without weariness the manner in which he meets the ingenious 
arguments of his “friends” to prove that he had always been a 
hypocrite, and their cutting taunts and reproaches. It would be 
impossible to keep up this interest in the argument unless we were 
prepared for it by the historical statement in the introductory 
chapters. It should be added, that any snpposition that these 
chapters are by a later hand, is entirely conjectural—no authority 
for any such belief being furnished by the ancient versions, MSS., 
or traditions. These remarks, however, do not forbid us to suppose 
that, if the book were composed by Job himself, the last two 
verses in ch. xlii., containing an account of his age and death, were 
added by a later hand ; as the account of the death of Moses (Deut. 
xxxiv.) must be supposed not to be the work of Moses himself, 
but of some later inspired writer. 

If there is, therefore, reason to believe that the whole work, 
substantially as we have it now, was committed to writing by the 
same hand, the question arises, whether there are any circum- 
stances by which it can be determined with probability who the 
author was. On no question, almost, pertaining to sacred criti- 
cism, have there been so many contradictory opinions as on this. 
Lowth, Magee, Professor Lee, and many others, regard it as the 
work of Job himself. Lightfoot and others ascribe it to Elihu; 
some of the Rabbinical writers, as also Kennicott, Michaelis, 
Dathe, and Good, to Moses; Luther, Grotius, and Doederlein, to 
Solomon; Umbreit and Noyes to some writer who lived not far 
from the period of the Jewish captivity ; Rosenmiiller, Spanheim, 
Reimar, Stauedlin, and C. F. Richter, suppose that it was com- 
a by some Hebrew writer about the time of Solomon ; War- 

urton regards it as the production of Ezra; Herder (Heb. Poetry, 
i. 110) supposes that it was written by some ancient Idumean, 
probably Job himself, and was obtained by David in his con- 
quests over Idumea. He supposes that in the later writings of 
David he finds traces of his logie imitated the style of this: 
ancient book, 
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It would be uninteresting and profitless to go into an cxamina- 
tion of the reasons suggested by these respective authors for their 
various opinions. Instead of this, I propose to state the leading 
considerations which have occurred in the examination of the 
book itself, and of the reasons which have been suggested by these 
various authors, which may enable us to form a probable opinion. 
If the investigation shall result only in adding one more conjecture 
to those already formed, still it will have the merit of stating 
about all that seems to be of importance in enabling us to form an 
opinion in the case. 

I. The first circumstance that would occur to one in estimating 
the question about the authorship of the book, is the foreign cast 
of the whole work—the fact that it differs from the usual style of 
the Hebrew compositions. The customs, allusions, figures of 
speech, and modes of thought, to one who is familiar with the 
writings of the Hebrews, have a foreign air, and are such as evi- 
dently show that the speakers lived in some other country than 
Judæa. There is, indeed, a common Oriental cast diffused over 
the whole work, enongh to distinguish it from all the modes of 
composition in the occidental world; but there is, also, scarcely 
less to distinguish it from the compositions which we know had 
their origin among the Hebrews. The style of thought and the 
general cast of the book are Arabian. The allusions—the meta- 
phors—the illustrations—the reference to historical events and to 
prevailing customs, are not such as an Hebrew would make; 
certainly not, unless in the very earliest periods of history, and 
before the character of the nation became so formed as to dis- 
tinguish it characteristically from their brethren in the great 
family of the East. Arabian deserts; streams failing from drought; 
wadys filled in the winter and dry in the summer; moving hordes 
and caravans that come regularly to the same place for water ; 
dwellings of tents easily plucked up and removed; the dry and 
stinted shrubbery of the desert; the roaring of lions and other 
wild beasts ; periodical rains; trees planted on the verge of running 
streams ; robbers and plunderers that rise before day, and make 
their attack in the early morning; the rights, authority, and obli- 
gation of the Goel, or avenger of blood; the claims of hospitality ; 
the formalities of an Arabic court of justice, are the images which 
are kept constantly before the mind. Here the respect due to an 
Emir; the courtesy of manners which prevails among the more 
elevated ranks in the Arabic tribes; the profound attention which 
listens to the close while one is speaking, and which never inter- 
rupts him (Herder, i. 81), so remarkable among well-bred Orientals 
at the pent day, appear everywhere. It 1s true that many of 
these things may find a resemblance in the undoubted Hebrew 
writings—tor some of them are the common characteristics of the 
Oriental people—but still no one can doubt that they abound in 
this book more than in any other in the Bible; and that, as we 
shall see more particularly soon, they are unmixed, as they are 
elsewhere, with what is indubitably of Hebrew origin. In con- 
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nexion with this, it may be remarked that there are in the book 
an unusual number of words whose root is found now only in the 
Arabie, and which are used in a sense not common in the Hebrew, 
but usual in the Arabic. Of this all will be convinced who, in 
interpreting the book, avail themselves of the light which Ge- 
senius has thrown on numerous words from the Arabic, or who 
consult the Lexicon of Castell, or who examine the Commentaries 
of Schultens and Lee. That more importance has been attached 
to this by many critics than facts will warrant, no one can deny ; 
but as little can it be denied that more aid can be derived from 
the Arabic language in interpreting this book, than in the ex- 
position of any other part of the Bible. On this point Gesenius 
makes the following remarks: ‘‘ Altogether there 1s found in the 
book much resemblance to the Arabic, or which can be illustrated 
from the Arabic; but this is either Hebrew, and pertains to the 
eo diction, or it is at the same time Aramaish, and was 

orrowed by the poet from the Aramæan language, and appears 
here not as Aramæan but as Arabic. Yet there is not here pro- 
portionably more than in other poetic books and portions of books. 
It would be unjust to infer from this that the author of this book 
had any immediate connexion with Arabia, or with Arabic litera- 
ture.” Geschichte der. hebr. Sprache und Schrift, S. 33. The 
fact of the Arabic cast of the work is conceded by Gesenius in the 
above extract; the inferences in regard to the connexion of the 
book with Arabia and with Arabic literature, which may be 
derived from this, are to be determined from other circumstances. 
Comp. Eichhorn, Einleitung, v. S. 163, fgg. 

II. A second consideration that may enable us to determine the 
question respecting the authorship of the book is, the fact that 
there are in it numerous undoubted allusions to events which 
occurred before the departure of the children of Israel from Egypt, 
the giving of the law on Mount Sinai, and the establishment of 
the Jewish institutions. The point of this remark is, that if we 
shall find such allusions, and also that there are no allusions to 
events occurring after that period, this is a circumstance which 
may throw some light on the authorship. It will at least enable 
us to fix, with some degree of accuracy, the time when the book 
was committed to writing. Now that there are manifest allusions 
to events occurring before that period, the following references 
will show. Job x. 9, ** Remember, I beseech thee, that thou hast 
made me as the clay, and wilt thou bring me to dust again?" 
Here there is an allusion, in almost so many words, to the state- 
ments in Gen. ii. 7, iii. 19, respecting the manner in which man 
was formed— showing that Job was familiar with the account of 
the creation of man. Job xxvii. 3, “ All the while my breath is 
in me, and the spirit of God is in my nostrils.” Ch. xxxiii. 4, 
“The Spirit of God hath made me, and the breath of the Almighty 
hath given me life.” Ch. xxxii. 8, “ But there is a spirit in man, 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” 
Here there are undoubted allusions, also, to the manner in which 
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man was formed (comp. Gen. ii. 7); allusions which show tuat 
the fact must have been made known to the speakers by tradition, 
since it is not such a fact as man would readily arrive at by 
reasoning. The imbecility and weakness of man also are de- 
scribed in terms which imply an acquaintance with the manner 
in which he was created: “How much less in them that dwell 
in houses of clay, whose foundation is in the dust, which are 
crushed before the moth?” ch. iv. 19. In ch. xxxi. 33, there is 
pem an allusion to the fact that Adam attempted to hide 

imself from God when he had eaten the forbidden fruit: “If I 
covered my transgressions as Adam." For the reasons for sup- 
posing that this refers to Adam, see notes on the verse. In ch. 
xxii. 15, 16, there is a manifest reference to the deluge: “ Hast 
thou marked the old way which wieked men have trodden? which 
were cut down out of time, whose foundation was overflown with 
a flood?” See the notes on that passage. In connexion with 
this we may refer also to the fact that the description of the modes 
of worship, and the views of religion, found in this book, show an 
acquaintance with the form in which worship was offered to God 
before the exode from Egypt. They are of precisely sueh a 
eharacter as we find in the time of Abel, Noah, and Abraham. 
These events are not such as would occur to one who was not 
familiar with the historical facts recorded in the first part of the 
book of Genesis. They are not such as would result from a train 
of reasoning, but could only be derived from the knowledge of 
those events which would be spread over the East at that early 
period of the world. They demonstrate that the work was com- 
posed by one who had had an opportunity to become acquainted 
with what is now recorded as the Mosaie history of the creation, 
and of the early events of the world. 

HI. There are no such allusions to events occurring after the 
exode from Egypt, and the establishment of the Jewish institu- 
tions. As this is a point of great importance in determining the 
question respeeting the authorship of the book, and as it has been 
eonfidently asserted that there are such allusions, and as they 
have been made the basis of an argument to prove that the book 
had an origin as late as Solomon or even as Ezra, it is of import- 
ance to examine this point with attention. The point is, that 
there are no such allusions as a Hebrew would make after the 
exode; or, in other words, there is nothing in the hook itself 
which would lead us to conclude that it was composed after the 
departure from Egypt. A few remarks will show the truth and 
the bearing of this observation. 

The Hebrew writers were remarkable above most others for 
allusions to the events of their own history. The dealings of God 
with their nation had been so peculiar, and they were so much 
imbued with the conviction that the events of their own history 
furnished proofs of the Divine favour towards their nation, that we 
find in their writings a constant reference to what had happened 
to them as a people. Particularly the deliverance from Egypt, 
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tho passage of the Red Sea, the giving of the law on Sinai, the 
journey in the wilderness, the conquest of the land of Canaan, and 
the destruction of their enemies, constituted an unfailing depository 
of argument and illustration for their writers in all ages. All 
their poetry written subsequent to these events abounds with 
allusions to them. Their prophets refer to them for topies of 
solemn appeal to the nation; and the remembrance of these things 
warms the heart of piety, and animates the song of praise in the 
temple-serviee. Under the sutterings of the “ captivity,” they are 
cheered by the fact that God delivered them onee from much more 
galling oppression; and in the times of freedom their liberty is 
made sweet by the memory of what their fathers suffered in the 
* house of bondage." 

Now it is as undeniable as it is remarkable, that in the book of 
Job there are no such allusions to these events as a Hebrew would 
make. There is no allusion to Moses; no indisputable reference 
to their bondage in Egypt, to the oppressive acts of Pharaoh, to 
the destruction of his army in the Red Sea, to the rescue of the 
children of Israel, to the giving of the law on Mount Sinai, to the 
eus of the wilderness, to their final settlement in the promised 
and, There is no referenee to the tabernacle, to the ark, to the 
tables of the law, to the institution aud the functions of the priest- 
hood, to the cities of refuge, or to the peeuliar religious rites of 
the Hebrew people. There is none to the theocraey, to the days 
of solemn convocation, to the great national festivals, or to the 
names of the Jewish tribes. There is none to the peculiar judieial 
laws of the Hebrews, and none to the administration of justice but 
such as we should find in the early patriarehal times. 

These omissions are the more remarkable, as has been alreddy 
observed, because many of these events would have furnished the 
most apposite illustrations of the points maintained by the different 
speakers of any whieh had ever occurred in history. Nothing 
eould have been more in point, on numerous occasions in conduct- 
ing the argument, thau the destruetion of Pharaoh, the deliver- 
ance and proteetion of the people of God, the care evinced for 
them in the wilderness, and the overthrow of their enemies in the 
promised land. So obvious do these considerations appear, that 
they seem to settle the question on one point in regard to the 
authorship of the book, and to show that it eould not have been 
composed by a Hebrew after the exode. For several additional 
arguments to prove that the book was written before the exode, 
see Eichhorn, Einleit. § 641. As, however, notwithstanding these 
facts, it has been held by some respectable erities—as Rosenmüller, 
Umbreit, Warburton, and others—that it was composed as late as 
the time of Solomon, or even the eaptivity, it is important to 
inquire in what way it is proposed to set this argument aside, and 
by what considerations they propose to defend its eomposition at 
a later date than the exode. They are, briefly, the following. 

(1.) One is, that the very design of the poem, whenever it was 
composed, required that there should be no such allusion. The 
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scene, it is said, is laid, not in Palestine, but in a foreign country , 
the time supposed is that of the patriarchs, and before the exode ; 
the characters are not Hebrew, but are Arabian or Idumean, and 
the very purpose of the author required that there should be no 
allusion to the peculiar history or customs of the Hebrews. The 
same thing, it is said, occurred which would in the composition of 
a poem or romance now in which the scene is laid in a foreign 
land, or in the time of the Crusades or the Cæsars. We should 
expect that the characters, the costume, the habits of that foreigu 
country or those distant times, would be carefully observed. ** As 
they [the characters aud the author of the work] were Arabians, 
who had nothiug to do with the institutions of Moses, it is plaiu 
that a writer of genius would not have been guilty of the absurdity 
of putting the sentiments of à Jew into the mouth of an Arabian, 
at least so far as relates to such tangible matters as institutions, 
positive laws, ceremonies, and history. The author has mani- 
fested abundant evideuce of genius and skill in the structure aud 
execution of the work, to account for his not having given to 
Arabians the obvious peculiarities of Hebrews who lived under 
the institutions of Moses, at whatever period it may have been 
written. Even if the characters of the book had been Hebrews, 
the argument under consideration would not have been perfectly 
conclusive; for, from the nature of the subject, we might have 
expected as little in it that was Levitical or grossly Jewish, as in 
the book of Proverbs or Ecclesiastes.” —Noyes, Iutro. p. xxviii. 
This supposition assumes that the work was written in a later age 
than that of Moses. It furnishes no evidence, however, that it 
was so written. It can only furnish evidence that the author had 
genius and skill so to throw himself back into a distant age and 
into a foreign laud, as completely to conceal his own peculiarity of 
country or time, and to represent characters as living and acting 
iu the supposed country and period, without betraying his own. 
So far as the question about the author and the time when the 
work was composed are concerned, the fact here admitted, that 
there are no allusions to events after the exode, is quite as strong 
certainly in favour of the supposition that it was composed before 
as after that event. There are still some difficulties on the sup- 
position that it was written by a Hebrew of a later age, who 
designedly meant to give it an Arabic dress, and to make no 
allusion to anything in the institutions aud history of his own 
country that would betray its authorship. One is, the intrinsic 
difficulty of doing this. It requires rare genius for an author so 
to throw himself into past ages, as to leave nothing that shall 
betray his own times and country. We are never so betrayed as 
to imagine that Shakspeare lived in the time of Coriolanus or 
of Cæsar; that Johnson lived in the time and the country of 
Rasselas; or that Scott lived iu the times of the Crusaders. In- 
stances have been found, it is admitted, where the concealment 
has been effectual, but they have beeu exceedingly rare. Another 
objection to this view is, that such a work would have been 
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Sacer impracticable for a Hebrew, who of all men would 
ave been most likely to betray his time and country. The cast 
of the poem is highly philosophical. The argument is in many 
places exceedingly abstruse. The appeal is to close and long 
observation; to the recorded experience of their ancestors ; to the 
observed effects of Divine judgments on the world. A Hebrew in 
such circumstances would have appealed to the authority of God ; 
he would have referred to the terrible sanctions of the law rather 
than to cold and abstract reasoning; and he could hardly have 
refrained from some allusion to the events of his own history that 
bore so palpably on the case. It may be doubted, also, whether 
any Hebrew ever had such versatility of genius and character as 
to divest himself wholly of the proper costume of his country, 
and to appear throughout as an Arabic Emir, and so as never in a 
long argument to express anything but such as became the assumed 
character of the foreigner. It should be remembered, also, that 
the language which is used in this poem is different from that 
which prevailed in the time of Solomon and the captivity. It 
has an antique cast. It abounds in words which do not elsewhere 
occur, and whose roots are now to be found only in the Arabic. 
It has much of the peculiarities of a strongly marked dialect—and 
would require all the art necessary to keep up the spirit of an 
ancient dialect. Yet in the whole range of literature there are 
not probably half a dozen instances where such an expedient as 
this has been resorted to—where the writer has made use of a 
foreign or an antique dialect for the purpose of giving to the pro- 
duction of his pen an air of antiquity. Aristophanes and the 
tragedians, indeed, sometimes introduce persons speaking the 
dialects of parts of Greece different from that in which they had 
been brought up (Lee), and the same is occasionally true of 
Shakspeare; but except in the case of Chatterton, scarcely one 
has oceurred where the device has been continued through a pro- 
duction of any considerable length. There is a moral certainty 
that a Hebrew would not attempt it. 

(2.) A second objection to the supposition that the work was 
composed before the exode, or argument that it was composed by 
a Hebrew who lived at a much later period of the world, is de- 
rived from the supposed allusions to the historical events con- 
nected with the Jewish people, and to the peculiar institutions of 
Moses. Itis not maintained that there is any direct mention of 
those events or those institutions, but that the author has un- 
designedly “betrayed” himself by the use of certain words and 
phrases such as no one would employ but a Hebrew. This argu- 
ment may be seen at length in Warburton’s Divine Legation of 
Moses, vol. v. pp. 306—319, and a full examination of it may be 
seen in Peters! Critieal Dissertation on the book of Job, pp. 22 
—36. All that can be done here is to make a very brief reference 
to the argument. Even the advocates for the opinion that the 
book was composed after the exode have generally admitted that 
the passages referred to contribute little to the support of the 
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opinion. The passages referred to by Warburton are the follow- 
ing: (1.) The allusion to the calamities which the wickedness of 
parents brings upon their children. “He that speaketh flattery 
to his friends, even the eyes of his children shall fail,” ch. xvii. 5. 
* God layeth up his iniquity for his children; he rewardeth him, 
and he shall know it,” ch. xxi. 19. Here it is supposed there 
is a reference to the principle laid down in the Hebrew Scriptures 
as a part of the Divine adininistration, that the iniquities of the 
fathers should be visited upon their children. But it is not 
necessary to suppose that there was any particular acquaintance 
with the laws of Moses to understand this. Observation of the 
aetual course of events would have suggested all that is alleged in 
the book of Job on this point. The poverty, disease, and disgrace 
which the vicious entail on their offspring, in every land, would 
have furnished to a careful observer all the facts necessary to 
suggest this remark. The opinion that children suffer as a con- 
sequence of the sins of wicked parents was common all over the 
world. Thus in a verse of Theocritus, delivered as a sort of oracle 
from Jupiter, Idyll. 26— 
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“Good things happen to the children of the pious, but not to those 
of the irreligious.” (2.) Allusion to the fuct that idolatry is an 
offence against the state, and is to be punished by the civil magis- 
trate. ‘This also [idolatry] were an iniquity to be punished by 
the judge; for I should have denied the God that is above,” ch. 
xxxi. 28. This is supposed to be such a sentiment as a Hebrew 
only would have employed, as derived from his peculiar institu- 
tions, where idolatry was an offence against the state, and was 
made a capital crime. But there is not the least evidence that in 
the patriarchal times, and in the country where Job lived, idola- 
trous worship might not be regarded as a civil offence; and whether 
it were so or not, there is no reason for surprise that a man who 
had a profound. veneration for God, and for the honour due to his 
name, such as Job had, should express the sentiment that the 
worship of the sun and moon was a heinous offence, and that pure 
religion was of so much importance that a violation of its princi- 
ples ought to be regarded as a crime against society. (9.) Allu- 
sions to certain PHRASES, such as only a Hebrew would use, and 
which would be employed only at a later period of the world than 
the exode. Such phrases are referred to as the following: “ He 
shall not see the rivers, the floods, the brooks of honey and butter,” 
ch. xx. 17. “ Receive, I pray thee, the law from his mouth, and 
lay up his words in thine heart,” ch. xxii. 22. ‘Oh that I were 
as I was in the days of my youth, when the secret of God was 
upon my tabernacle,” ch. xxix. 4. It is maintained that these 
are znanifest allusions to facts referred to in the books of Moses: 
that the first refers to the common description of the Holy Land ; 
the second, to the giving of the law on Sinai; and the third, to 
the dwelling of the Shekinah, or visible symbol of God, on the 
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tabernacle. To this we may reply, that the firat is such common 
language as was used in the East to denote plenty or abundance, 
and ig manifestly a proverbial expression. It is used by Pindar, 
Nem. «i8. y; and is common in the Arabic writers. The second is 
only such general language as any one would use who should ex- 
hort another to be attentive to the law of God, and has in it 
manifestly no particular allusion to the method in which the law 
was given on Sinai. And the third can be shown to have uo 
special reference to the Shekinah or cloud of glory as resting on 
the tabernacle, nor is it such language as a Hebrew would employ 
in speaking of it. That cloud is nowhere in the Scripture called 
“the secret of God ;" and the fair meaning of the phrase is, that 
God came into his dwelling as a triend and counsellor, and 
admitted him familiarly to communion with him. See notes on 
ch. xxix. 4. It was one of the privileges, Job says, of his earlier 
life that he could regard himself as the frieud of God, and that he 
had clear views of his plans and purposes. Now, those views 
were withheld, and he was left to darkness and solitude. (5.) 
Supposed allusions to the miraculous history of the Jewish people. 
* Whieh commandeth the sun, and it riseth not, and sealeth up 
the stars,” ch. ix. 7. Here it is supposed there is allusion to the 
miracle performed by Joshua in commanding the sun and moon 
to stand still. But assuredly there is no necessity for supposing 
that there is a reference to anything miraculous. The idea is, 
that God has power to cause the sun, the moon, and the stars to 
shine or not, as he pleases. He can obscure them by clouds, or 
he can blot them out altogether. Besides, in the account of the 
miracle performed at the command of Joshua, there is no allusion 
to the stars. “He divideth the sea with his power, and by his 
understanding he smiteth through the proud,” ch. xxvi. 12. 
Here it is supposed there is au allusion to the passage of the 
Israelites through the Red Sea. But the language does not 
necessarily demand this interpretation, nor will it admit of it. 
The word improperly rendered ^ divideth," means to awe, to 
cause to cower, or tremble, and then to be calm or still, and is 
descriptive of the power which God has over a tempest. See 
notes on the verse. There is not the slightest evidence that there 
is any allusion to the passage through the Red Sea. “He taketh 
away the heart of the chief of the people of the earth, and causeth 
them to wander in the wilderness where there is no way," ch. 
xii. 91. “Who can doubt,” says Warburton, “but that these 
words alluded to the wandering of the Israelites forty years in 
the wilderness, as a punishment for their cowardice and diflidence 
in God's promises?” But there is no necessary reference to this. 
Job is speaking of the control which God has over the nations. 
He has power to frustrate all their counsels, and to defeat all 
their plans. He can confound all the purposes of their princes, 
and throw their affairs into inextricable confusion. In the 
original, moreover, the word aoes not necessarily imply a ‘“ wil- 
derness” or desert. The word is XY» a word used in Gen. i. 2. to 
VOL, I. c 
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denote emptiness, or chaos, and may here refer to the confusion of 
their counsels and plans; or if it refers to a desert, the allusion is 
of a general character, meaning that God had power to drive the 
people from their fixed habitations, and to make them wanderers 
on the face of the earth. ‘I will show thee, hear me; and what 
I have seen will I declare; which wise men have told from their 
fathers, and have not hid it,” ch. xv. 17,18. ‘The very way,” 
says Warburton, “in which Moses directs the Israelites to pre- 
serve the memory of the miraculous works of God.” And the 
very way, also, it may be replied, in which all ancient history, 
and all the ancient wisdom from the beginning of the world, was 
transmitted to posterity. There was no other method of preserv- 
ing the record of past transactions, but by transmitting the 
memory of them from father to son; and this was and is, in fact, 
the method of doing it all over the East. It was by no means 
confined to the Israelites. ‘‘ Unto whom alone the earth was 
given, AND NO STRANGER PASSED AMONGST THEM,” ch. xv. 19. 
“ A circumstance,” says Warburton, * agreeing to no people what- 
eyer but to the Israelites settled in Canaan.” But there is no 
necessary allusion here to the Israelites. Eliphaz is speaking of 
the golden age of his country; of the happy and pure times when 
his ancestors dwelt in the land without being corrupted by the 
intermingling of foreigners. He says that he will state the result 
of their wisdom and observation in those pure and happy days, 
before it could be pretended that their views were corrupted by 
any foreign admixture. See the notes on the passage. These 
passages are the strongest instances of what has been adduced to 
show that in the book of Job there are allusions to the customs 
and opinions of the Jews after the exode from Egypt. It would 
be tedious and unprofitable to go into a particular examination of 
all those which are referred to by bishop Warburton. The remark 
may be made of them all, that they are of so general a character, 
and that they apply so much to the prevailing manners and 
customs of the East, that there is no reason for supposing that 
there is a special reference to the Hebrews. The remaining 
passages referred to are, ch. xxii. 6; xxiv. 7—10; xxxiii. 17, 
8eq.; xxxiv. 20; xxxvi. 7—12; and xxxvii. 13. A full examin- 
ation of these may be seen in Peters’ Critical Dissertation, pp. 
32—36. 

(3.) A third objection to the supposition that the book was 
composed before the time of the exode is derived from the use of 
the word JEHovaH. This word occurs several times in the 
historical part of the book (ch. i. 6—9, 12, 21; ii. 1—4, 6; xlii. 
1, 10, 12), and a few times in the body of the poem. The objec- 
tion is founded on what God says to Moses, Exod. vi. 3: “ And I 
appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name 
of God Almighty, but by my name JEHOVAH was I not known 
to them.” At the burning bush, when he appeared to Moses, he 
solemnly assumed this name, and directed him to announce him 
as ^I am THAT I am,” or as JEHovan. From this it is inferred 
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that, as the name occurs in the book of Job, that book must have 
been composed subsequently to the time when God appeared to 
Moses. But this conclusion does not follow, for the following 
reasons: (1.) It might be true that God was not known “unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and uuto Jacob" by this name, and still 
the name might have been used by others to designate him. (2.) 
The name JEHovAH was actually used before this by God himself 
and by others: Gen. ii. 7—9, 15, 16, 18, 19, 21; iii. 9, et al. ; xii. 
1,4, 7,8, 17 ; xiii. 10, 13, 14; xv. 6, 18; xvi. 9, 10, 13, et sepe al. 
If the argument from this, therefore, be valid to prove that the 
book of Job was not composed before the exode, it will demon- 
strate that the book of Genesis was also a subsequent production. 
(3.) But the whole argument is based on & misapprehension of 
Exod. vi. 3. The meaning of that passage, since the name 
JEHOVAH was known to the patriarchs, must be (a) that it was 
not by this name that he had promulgated his existence, or was 
publicly and solemnly known. It was a name used in common 
with other names by them, but which he had in no special way 
appropriated to himself, or to which he had affixed no special 
sacredness. The name which he had himself more commonly 
employed was another. Thus when he appeared to Abraham and 
made himself known, he said, “I am the Aumicuty Gop; walk 
before me, and be thou perfect,” Gen. xvii. 1. So he appeared 
to Jacob: “I am Gop ALMIGHTY; be fruitful and multiply,” 
Gen. xxxv. ll. Comp. Gen. xxviii. 3; xlii. 14. (b) At the 
bush (Exod. iii.; vi. 3), God publicly and solemnly assumed the 
name Jruovan. He affixed to it a peculiar sacreduess. He 
explained its meaning, Exod. iii. ld. He said it was the name 
by which he intended peculiarly to be known as the God of his 
people. He invested it with a solemn sacredness, as that by 
which he chose ever afterwards to be known among his people as 
their God. Other nations had their divinities with different 
names; the God of the children of Israel was to be known by the 
peculiar and sacred name JEHovaH. But this solemn assumption 
of the name is by no means inconsistent with the supposition that 
he might have used it before, or that it might have been used 
before in the composition of the book of Job. 

(4.) A fourth objection to the supposition that the book waa 
composed before the time of the exode is, that the name Satan, 
which oceurs in this hook, was not known to the Hebrews at so 
early a date, and that in fact it occurs as a proper name only at a 
late period of their history. See Warburton’s Divine Legation, 
vol. v. 353, seq. In reply to this it may be observed, (1,) that 
the doctrine of the existence of an evil spirit of the character 
ascribed in this book to Satan, was early known to the Hebrews. 
It was known in the time of Ahab, when, it is said, the Lord had 
put a lying spirit in the mouth of the prophets (1 Kings xxii. 22, 
23), and the belief of such an evil spirit must have been early 
prevalent to explain in any tolerable way the history of the fall 
On the meaning of the word, see notes on ch. i.6. (2.) The word 
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Satan early occurs iu history in the sense of an adversary or 
accuser, and it was natural to transfer this word to the great 
adversary. See Numb. xxii. 92. In Zech, iii. 1, 2, it is used in 
the same sense as in Job, to denote the great adversary of God 
appearing before him. See notes on ch. i. 6. Here Satan is in- 
troduced as a being whose name and character were well known. 
(3.) It is admitted by Warburton himself (p. 355), that the notion 
of “an evil demon,” or a “fury,” was a common opinion among 
the heathen, even in early ages, though he says it was not ad- 
mitted among the Hebrews until a late period of their history. 
But if it prevailed among the heathen, it is possible that the same 
sentiment might have been understood in Arabia, and that this 
might at a very early period have been incorporated into the book 
of Job. See this whole subject examined in Peters’ Critical 
Dissertation, pp. 80—92. I confess, however, that the answers 
which Peters and Magee (pp. 322, 323) give to this objection, are 
not perfectly satisfactory; and that the objection here urged 
against the composition of the book before the exode, is the most 
forcible of all those which I have seen. A more thorough investi- 
ae of the history of the opinions respecting a presiding evil 

eing than I have had access to, seems to be necessary to a full 
removal of the difficulty. The real difficulty is, not that no such 
being is elsewhere referred to in the Scriptures; not that his 
existence is improbable or absurd—for the existence of Satan is 
no more improbable in itself than that of Nero, Tiberius, Richard 
IIL, Alexander VI., or Cesar Borgia, than either of whom he is 
not much worse; and not that there are no traces of him in the 
early account in the Bible ;—but it is, that while in the Scriptures 
we have, up to the time of the exode, and indeed long after, only 
obscure éntimations of his existeuce and character—without any 
o rad designation of his attributes, and without any name ` 

eing given to him—in the hook of Job he appears with a name 
apparently in common use; with a definitely formed character ; 
in the full maturity of his plans—a being evidently as well defined 
as the Satan in the latest periods of the Jewish history. I con- 
fess myself unable to account for this, but still do not perceive 
that there is any impossibility in supposing that this maturity of 
view in regard to the evil principle might have prevailed in the 
country of Job at this early period, though no occasion occurred 
for its statement in the corresponding part of the Jewish history. 
There may have been such a prevalent belief among the patriarchs, : 
though in the brief records of their opinions and lives no occasion 
occurred for a record of their belief. 

(5.) A fifth objection has been derived from the fact that in the 
book of Job there is a strong resemblance to many passages in the 
Psalms and in the book of Proverbs, from which it is inferred that 
it was composed subsequently to those books.  Rosenmüller, who 
has particularly urged this objection, appeals to the following 
instances of resemblance: Psa. cvii. 40, comp. with Job xii. 21, 
24; Psa. cvii, 42, Job v. 16; Psa. lxv. 10, exlvii. 8, Job v. 10; 
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Pas. xxxvii. 6, Job xi. 17; exlvii. 9, Job xxxviii. $1; Prov. viii. 
11. Job xxviii. 12; Prov. i. 7, Job xxviii. 28; Prov. xv. 11, Job 
xxvi. 6; Prov. xxvi. 6, Job xv. 16, xxxiv. 7 ; Prov. viii. 28, 29, 
Job xxviii. 265 Prov. xvi. 28, Job xiii. 5; Prov. ii. 18, xxi. 16, 
Job xxvi. 5; Prov. xxviii. 8, Job xxvn. 16, 17; Prov. xvi. 18, 
xviii. 12, xxix. 23, Job xxii. 29; Prov. viii. 26—29, xxx. 4, Joh 
xxxviii. 4—8 ; Prov. x. 7, Job xx. 7. It is unnecessary to go 
into any examination of these passages, or to attempt to disprove 
their similarity. There can be no doubt of their very strong 
resemblance, but still the question is fairly open, which of these 
books was first composed, and which, if one has borrowed from 
another, was the original fountain. Warburton has himself well 
remarked, that “‘ if the sacred writers must needs have borrowed 
trite moral sentences from one another, it may be as fairly said 
that the authors of the Psalms borrowed from the book of Job, as 
that the author of Job borrowed from the book of Psalms."— 
Works, vol. v. 320. The supposition that the book of Job was 
first composed will meet the whole difficulty, so far as one was 
derived from the other. It should be added, also, that many of 
these sentiments consist of the common maxims that must have 
M SM among a people accustomed to close observation, and 
abituated to expressing their views in a proverbial form. 

I have now noticed at length all the objections which have 
been urged, which seem to me to have any force, against the sup- 
position that the book of Job was composed before the exode 
from Egypt, and have stated the arguments which lead to the 
supposition that it had so early an origin. The considerations 
suggested are such as seem to me to leave no rational doubt that 
the work was composed before the departure from Egypt. The 
train of thought pursued, therefore, if conclusive, will remove the 
necessity of all further inquiry into the opinion of Luther, Grotius, 
and Doederlein, that Solomon was the author; of Umbreit and 
Noyes, that it was composed by some unknown writer about the 
period of the captivity ; of Warburton, that it was the production 
of Ezra; and of Rosenmiiller, Spanheim, Reimar, Staendlin, and 
Richter, that it was composed by some Hebrew writer about the 
time of Solomon. It remains, then, to inquire whether there aro 
any circumstances which can lead us to determine with any degree 
of probability who was the author. This inquiry leads us, 

IV. In the fourth place, to remark that there are no sufficient 
indications that the work was composed by Elihu. The opinion 
that he was the author was held, among others, by Lightfoot. 
But, independently of the want of any positive evidence which 
would lead to such a conclusion, there are objections to this opinion 
which render itin the highest degree improbable. They are found 
in the argument of Elihu himself. He advances, indeed, with 
great modesty, but still with extraordinary pretensions to wisdom. 
He lays claim to direct inspiration, and professes to be able to 
throw such light on the whole of the perplexed subject as to end 
the debate. But in the course of his addresses, he introduces but 
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one single idea on the point under discussion which had not been 
dwelt on at length by the speakers before. That idea is, that 
afflictions are designed, not to demonstrate that the sufferer was 
eminently guilty, as the friends of Job held, but that they might 
be intended for the benefit of the sufferer himself, and might, 
therefore, be consistent with true piety. This idea he places ina 
variety of attitudes ; illustrates it with great beauty, aud enforces 
it with great power on the attention of Job. Comp. notes on ch. 
xxxii. 14—30; xxxiv. 31, 32; xxxv. 10—15; xxxvi. 7—10. 
But in his speeches Elihu shows no such extraordinary ability as 
to lead us to suppose that he was the author of the work. He 
does not appear to have understood the design of the trials that 
came upon Job ; he gives no satisfactory solution of the causes of 
affliction ; he abounds in repetition ; his observation of the course 
of events had been evidently much less profound than that of 
Eliphaz, and his knowledge of nature was much less extensive 
than that of Job and the other speakers; and he was evidently as 
much in the dark in the great question which is discussed through- 
out the book as the other speakers were. Besides, as Prof. Lee 
has remarked (p. 44), the belief that Elihu wrote the book is in- 
consistent with the supposition that the first two chapters and the 
last chapter were written by the same author who composed the 
body of the work. He who wrote these chapters manifestly ‘saw 
through the whole affair,” and understood the reasons why these 
trials came upon the patriarch. Those reasons would have been 
suggested by Elihu in his speech, if he had known them. 

V. The supposition that Job himself was the author of the book, 
though it may have been slightly modified by some one subse- 
quently, will meet all the cireumstances of the case. This will 
agree with its foreign cast and character; with the use of the 
Arabie words now unknown in Hebrew; with the allusions to the 
nomadie habits of the times, and to the modes of living, and to 
the illustrations drawn from sandy plains and deserts; with the 
statements about the simple modes of worship prevailing, and the 
notice of the sciences and the arts (see Intro. § 8), and with the 
absence of all allusion to the exode, the giving of the law, and the 
peculiar eustoms and institutions of the Hebrews. In addition to 
these general considerations for supposing that Job was the author 
of the work, the following suggestions may serve to show that 
this opinion is attended with the highest degree of probability. 
(1.) Job lived after his calamities an hundred and forty years, 
affording ample leisure to make the record of his trials. (2.) The 
art of making books was known in his time, and by the patriarch 
himself, ch. xix. 23, 94 ; xxxi. 35. In whatever way it was done, 
whether by engraving on stone or lead, or by the use of more 
perishable materials, he was not ignorant of the art of making a 
record of thoughts to be preserved and transmitted to future times. 
Understanding this art, and having abundant leisure, it is scarcely 
to be conceived that he would have failed to make a record of 
what had occurred during his own remarkable trials. (3.) The 
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whole aecount was one that would furnish important lessons tc 
mankind; and it is hardly probable that a mau who had passed 
through so unusual a scene would be willing that the recollection 
of it should be entrusted to uncertain tradition. The strongest 
arguments which human ingenuity could invent had been urged 
on both sides of a great question pertaining to the Divine adminis- 
tration; a case of a strongly marked character had happened, 
similar to what is constantly occurring in the world, in which 
similar perplexing and embarrassing questions would arise ; God 
had come forth to inculcate the duty of man in this case, and had 
furnished instruction that would be invaluable in all similar in- 
stances; and the result of the whole trial had been such as to 
furnish the strongest proof that, however the righteous are afflicted, 
their sufferings are not proof that they are deceivers or hypocrites. 
(4.) The record of his own imperfections and failures is just such 
as we should expect from Job, on the supposition that he was the 
author of the book. Nothing is concealed. Thereis the most fair 
and full statement of his impatience, his murmuring, his irreve- 
rence, and of the rebuke which he received of the Almighty. 
Thus Moses, too, records his own failings; and, throughout the 
Scriptures, the sacred writers never attempt to conceal their own 
infirmities and faults. (5.) Job has shown in his own speeches 
that he was abundantly able to compose the book. In everything 
he goes immeasurably beyond all the other speakers, except God ; 
and he who was competent, in trials so severe as his were, to give 
utterance to the lofty eloquence, the argument, and the poetry 
now found in his speeches, was not incompetent to make a record 
of them in the long period of health and prosperity which he sub- 
sequently enjoyed. Every circumstance, therefore, seems to me 
to reuder it probable that Job was the compiler, or perhaps we 
should rather say the editor, of this remarkable book, with the 
exception of the record which is made of his own age and death. 
The speeches were undoubtedly made substantially as they are 
recorded, and the work of the author was to collect and edit those 
speeches, to record his own and that of the Almighty, and to 
furnish to the whole the proper historical notices, that the argu- 
ment might be properly understood. 

VI. But one other supposition seems necessary to meet all the 
questions which have been raised in regard to the origin of the 
work. It is, that Moses adopted it, and published it among the 
Hebrews as a part of Divine revelation, and entrusted it to them, 
with his own writings, to be transmitted to future times. Several 
circumstances contribute to render this probable.  (1.) Moses 
spent forty years in various parts of Arabia, mostly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Horeb; and in the country where, if such a work had 
been in existence, it would be likely to be known. (2.) His 
talents and previous training at the court of Pharaoh were such as 
would make him likely to look with interest on any literary docu- 
ment; on any work expressive of the customs, arts, sciences, and 
religion of another land; and especially on anything having the 
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stamp of uncommon genius. (3.) The work was eminently adapted 
to be useful to his own countrymen, and could be employed to 
great advantage in the enterprise which he undertook of delivering 
them from bondage. It contained an extended examination of tho 
great question which could not hut come before their minds—why 
the people of God were subjected to calamities; it inculcated the 
necessity of submission without murmuring, under the severest 
trials ; and it showed that God was the friend of his people, though 
they were long afflicted, and would ultimately bestow upon them 
abundant prosperity. There is every probability, therefore, that 
if Moses found such a book in existence, he would have adopted it 
as an important auxiliary in accomplishing the great work to 
which he was called. (4.) It may be added, that there is every 
reason to think that Moses was not himself the author of it. Tins 
opinion rests on such considerations as these: (a) The style is not 
that of Moses. It has more allusion to proverbs, and maxims, 
and prevailing views of science, than occur in his poetic writings. 
See Lowth, Pre. Hebr. xxxii; Michaelis, Nat. et Epim. p. 186, 
as quoted by Magee, p. 328; and Herder, Heb. Poetry, vol. i. pp. 
108,109. (b) Moses, in his poetry, almost invariably used the word 
JEHOVAH as the name of God, rarely that of the Almighty (vv 
Shaddai); in Job, the word JEHovAH rarely occurs in the body 
of the poem, some other name for the Deity being almost uni- 
formly employed. (c) In the book of Job there are numerous 
instances of words the roots of which are now obsolete, or which 
are found only in the Arabic or Chaldee. See Prof. Lee, Intro. 
p. 50. (d) The allusions to Arabic customs, opinions, and manners 
are not such as would have been likely to be familiar to the mind 
of Moses, All that he could have learned of them would have been 
what he acquired, when over forty years of age, in keeping the 
flocks of his father-in-law Jethro; and though it might be said 
with plausibility that the forty years which he spent with him 
might have made him familiar with the habits of Arabia, still, in 
& poem of this length, we should have expected that these would 
not have been the only allusions. The most vivid and permanent 
impressions on the mind are those made in youth; and on tho 
mind of Moses those impressions had beenreceived in Egypt. If 
the work had been composed by him, we should, therefore, have 
expected that there would have been frequent allusions that would 
have betrayed its Egyptian origin. But of these there are none; 
or if there are any which have such an origin, they are such as 
might have been readily learned from the common reports of 
travellers. But with all that pertained to the desert, to the keep- 
ing of flocks and herds, to the nomadic mode of life, to the poor 
and needy wanderers there, to the methods of plunder and robbery, 
the author of the poem shows himself to be perfectly familiar. It 
seems to me, therefore, that by this train of remarks we are con- 
ducted to a conclusion attended with as much certainty as can be 
hoped for in the nature of the case—that the work was composed 
by Job himself in the period of rest and prosperity which suc- 
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ceeded his trials, and came to the knowledge of Moses during his 
residence in Arabia, and was adopted by him to represent to the 
Hebrews, in their trials, the duty of submission to the will of God, 
and to furnish the assurance that he would yet appear to crown with 
abundant blessings his onn people, however much they might be 
afflicted. 


§ V.—THE CHARACTER AND THE DESIGN OF THE BOOK. 


It has long been a question which has excited much interest among 
those who have written on this book, what is the nature of the 
poem? That the body of the work is poetic, admits of no doubt ; 
and an attempt was early made to determine the department of 
poetry to which it belonged. With some it has been regarded 
as a regular drama ; with others, as an epic poem; and laborious 
efforts have heen made to show that, in its form, spirit, and 
arrangement, it comes within the limits usually assigned to these 
kinds of composition. But it cannot be doubted that undue 
importance has been attached to this question; nor can it be any 
more doubted that it cannot fairly be classed with either. It 
stands by itself—a poem, framed without reference to the Grecian - 
rules of art; composed and published long before the laws of com- 
position were reduced to order, and having, in fact, the charac- 
teristics of neither the epic nor the drama. There is nothing that 
bears an exact resemblance to it in Grecian, in Roman, or in modern 
literature. As a composition, it has little that resembles the Iliad, 
the ZEneid, the Jerusalem Delivered, or the Paradise Lost. The 
design of the author was not to excite interest in the fortunes of 
the principal person or hero of the poem, nor to exhibit charac- 
teristic traits in the other personages introduced, nor to conduct a 
regular action to a determined and important result, as in an epic 
poem. As little can it be regarded as a regular drama. In its 
dialogue, indeed, and in the tragic interest which encompasses the 
character of Job, it has some resemblance to the drama; but this 
resemblance is incidental to the purpose of the author, and not a 
pt of his main design. “ If the word" [drama], says Eichhorn, 
inleit. & 640, “ be taken in its most simple meaning, as denoting 
a dialogue, I wonld not contend with any one about the name. But 
if the word be taken according to the modern acceptation, the 
poem is not a drama. The drama, according to the modern con- 
ceptions, was entirely unknown to the Orientals; and is so little 
in accordance with their views and customs, that the Arabians, 
after they became acquainted with the Grecian dramatic learning, 
would not introduce it among themselves.—Casiri, Biblioth. Arab. 
Escur. T. 1, p. 85. All action is wanting in this poem; for the 
prologue and epilogue, where there is some action, do not pertain 
properly to the poem.” On the question whether it has the pro- 
erties of an epic poem, the reader may consult also Eichhorn, 
inleit. § 640, vol. v. pp. 139, fgg. Indeed, this whole contro- 
versy, to what particular department of poetry this work belongs, 
which has been waged for centuries almost, has all the charac- 
VOL. I. D 
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teristics of a logomachy, and, if determined, would do little in 
explanation of the book. Those who are disposed to prosecute 
the inquiry, may find a full discussion in Lowth’s Lectures on 
Hebrew Poetry, Lect. xxxii.—xxxiv; Warburton's Divine Lega- 
tion, B. VI. & 2; Herders Heb. Poetry, Dial. IV. 5; and Dr. 
Good's Introduction. 

Instead of entering into the controversy respecting the nature 
of the poem, it will be more useful to state what scems to be the 
design of the book, and the form which the poem actually presents. 
Having this object before the mind distinctly, it will be easy for 
any one to give it such a classification in the various departments 
of poetry as shall seem to him to be most accordant with truth. 
In order to understand this poem, it is important to have before 
the mind a clear conception of the peculiarities of the poetry of the 
Hebrews. I shall, therefore, enter here into a somewhat detailed 
explanation of a subject that is important to every student of the 
Scriptures. 

Much has been written on the subject of Hebrew poetry, and 
yet there is no department of scriptural investigation which has 
een pursued with less encouraging success. Almost nothing has 
been done to throw light on it since the time of Lowth, and it 
must be admitted that he has left many questions almost entirely 
unsettled. It is still asked, what constitutes the peculiarity of 
Hebrew poetry? Is it to be found in rhythm? Are the various 
kinds of poetry which occur in the writings of other nations to 
be found in the compositions of the Hebrews? How does their 
poetry differ from the more elevated parts of their prose writings? 
And as the one sometimes seems to slide insensibly into the other, 
how shall it be known where the one ends and the other begins? 

In regard to these questions, it may be observed— 

(1.) That the poetry of the Hebrews is not constituted by 
rhyme, The same remark, it is obvious, might be made respect- 
ing the poetry of all other people. Rhyme, or the occurrence of 
similar sounds at the close of the lines, is an artifice of modern 
origin, and of doubtful advantage. The reader need not be in- 
formed that it does not occur in Homer or Hesiod; in Virgil or 
Ovid; in the Paradise Lost, or in the Task. The highest kind of 
poetry exists without rhyme, and it has been made a question 
whether its use might not have been dispensed with altogether. 

It is certain that rhyme does not constitute the peculiarity of 
Hebrew poetry ; for, in the few cases where it occurs in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, it seems to have been the result of accident rather than 
design. Something like rhyme can, indeed, be discovered in cases 
like the following: 


wen qur nym 
vem quem 


Yehováh, al beüppeká thokihhéni ; 
Vé&l bahhamátheka they&4sseréni—Pasa, vi. 2. 
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vym ? Cun 


XXE? CAD 
vii E TT P 


Mà ànosh ki thizkerénnu, 
Ubén ádám ki thíphqedhénnu.— Ps, viii, 5. 


pTNPD WIA 


Al tithkhár bamméréim, 
Al tékánne báresháim.— Prov, xxiv. 19. 


xr Wm ome 
WIRE] cu? 588 


Shalahh mélék vaiyattirehu, 
Moshél ámmim vaiyephattehhéhu.—Psa. cv. 20, 


In Isa. x. 6, the two subdivisions of the first clause of the verse 


rhyme together : 


So in Isa. liii. 6: 


xTM AT es 
EN TEE oF w 


Tie 


Begoy hhanéph ashalléhhénnu, 
Veal am ebrathi 4tzavvénnu. 


xen Wes we 
ee Rae ER 
1x) ETER 


Kullanu káttzon tainu 
Ish lédharko paninu. 


So the two last clauses in Isa, i. 9, xliv. 3, and Psa. xlv. 8. The 
two principal clauses of the verse rhyme in Prov. vi. 1, 2; Job 
vi.9; Isa. i. 29. In one instance three rhymes are to be found in 
a sentence, as in Isa. i. 25: 


Tis WR HEN 

TW Wen 
Véashibah yadhi alaik, 
Véétzroph kabbor sigzaik, 
Véasirah köl bédhiláik. 


Other instances of a similar kind may be found in the Disserta- 
tion of Theodore Ebert on the rules of Hebrew measure and 
rhythm, in Ugolin’s Thes. Sac. Ant., tom. xxxi. pp. 20 21. The 
cases, however, which occur in the poetry of the Hebrews where 
rhyme at the end of verses is apparent, are too few to lead us to 
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suppose that it was designed by the writers, and they are pro- 
bably only such as would occur had an effort to write in the form 
of rhyme never been known. 

(2) The poetry of tho Hebrews is not constituted by rhythm. 
Rhythm has reference to the admeasurement of the lines of poetry 
by feet and numbers, and relates to the length and shortness of 
the syllables, and to the regular succession of one after another. 
It is the rule in composition which aims to reduce its various and 
resisting elements to unity and harmony.—De Wette, Einlei. pp. 
51, 52. The rules in regard to this pertain to quantity, inflection, 
accentuation, and the arrangement of the members and parts of & 
period. Metre of some kind has been regarded as almost neces- 
gary to poetry, and the care of the ancient Greek aud Latin poets 
in regard to it is well known. It has been made a question of 
much interest whether such laws prevail in the Hebrew poetry ; 
and whether, if it ever existed, it is possible to trace it now. 
Carpzov, Ebert, aud Lowth maintained that such metre or rhythm 
must have existed, though it is now lost to us. Lowth (Lectures 
on Hebrew Poetry, III.) maintains that *the Hebrew writings 
are not only animated with the true poetic spirit, but are in some 
degrée confined to numbers ;" that properties altogether peculiar 
to metrical composition are found; that the Hebrew poets use, 
like the Greeks, “glosses,” or expressions taken from foreign 
languages, and adopt a peculiar form in the termination of words, 
so as to form a poetical dialect; but that as to the “ quantity, 
rhythm, or modulation," it is hopeless now to attempt to recover 
it, “the true pronunciation being now lost.” Similar views are 
expressed by Pfeiffer (Ueber d. Musik d. alten Heb. p. xvi.); 
Bauer (Einleit. ins A. T. p. 358, seq.); Jahn (Bibl. Arch. Th. I. 
b. i.); and Meyer (Hermen. des A. T. 11. 329). Comp. De Wette, 
Einleit. p. 45. Josephus affirmed, that in Hebrew poetry are to 
be found both hexameter and tetrameter verses.—Ant. b. ii. 
ch. xvi. § 4; b. vii. ch. xii. 83. “Philo, in several passages of 
his writings, maintains that Moses was acquainted with metre."- . 
Nordheimer, Heb. Gram. vol. ii. p. 319. Gomarus, Hare, Greve, 
and several others of equal celebrity, have sought to ascertain the 
laws of metre in Hebrew poetry, but without success. Ifit ever 
existed, it is now hopeless to attempt to recover it. There is 
little evidence that we have the correct pronunciation of the lan- 
guage; the laws of metre are now unknown, and there is no way 
of ascertaining them. Indeed, the evidence is not satisfactory 
that any such laws ever existed. The assertions of Josephus and 
Philo can be easily accounted for. They were Jews, proud of 
their own language ; and supposing, justly, that the poetry of their 
sacred bards was equal to any which could be produced in the 
writings of the Romans or the Greeks, they were anxions to show 
that it had all the properties of poetry existing among them. Yet, 
in their time, it was a settled rule among the Greeks and Romana 
that poetry was known by its rhythm, by its accurate and careful 
admeasurement of numbers, and its harmonious and graceful flow 
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of measure. Nothing was more natural, therefore, than that they 
should atlirm that the saine thing existed in the Hebrew poetry, 
and that portions of it could be adduced which, for beauty and graco 
of measure, would be equal to the boasted productions of Greece 
and Rome. That specimens might have been produced capable of 
being measured by feet, no one can disprove; and yet this may not 
have been at all a leading object in the poetry of the Hebrews. It 
should be remembered, that the Hebrew poetry is the oldest now 
extant; that it was composed long before the artificial rules known 
in Greece and Rome were in existence; that it was designed to 
express the sentiments of the earliest period of the world, when 
all was fresh and new ; and that we are to look for less attention 
to the rules of composition than in a more cultivated and artificial 
age. Indications of art there are indeed in the alphabetical poems, 
and in the carefully constructed parallelisms, but it is not the art 
of rhythm or metre. 

(3.) It is not a characteristic of Hebrew poetry that it is formed 
according to the regular laws of composition which fetter the poets 
of more modern times. There are, indeed, lyric and elegiac poems 
of exquisite beauty and tenderness. But there is no regular epic 
poem; for although their early history furnished finer materials 
for such a poem than the occurrences celebrated in either the Iliad 
or the Æneid, it seems never to have occurred to them to attempt 
to mould those materials into the form of a heroic poem, The 
Hebrews had no dramatic poetry. The stage was unknown among 
them, and indeed was unknown among the Greeks until long after 
the time when the most celebrated of the Hebrew poets lived. We 
are not to look, therefore, for the characteristics of Hebrew poetry 
in the stately modes of composition which occur in other languages. 

If it be asked, then, what are the characteristics of Hebrew 
PON how does it differ from prose; how can its existence be 

etermined, we may reply, (1.) It consists in the nature of the sub- 
jects which are treated ; 1n the ornate and elevated character of the 
style; in the sententious manner of expression; and in certain 
peculiarities in the structure of sentences and the choice of words, 
which are found only in poetry, which will be noticed hereafter. 
(2.) It is the language of nature in the early periods of the world, 
expressing itself in the form of surprise, astonishment, exultation, 
triumph—the outpouring of a mind raised by excitement above 
its ordinary tone of feeling. The prose writer expresses himself 
in a calm and tranquil manner when free from the influence of 
strong excitement. His sedate emotions are reflected in the lan- 
guage which he uses. The poet is animated. His mind is excited. 
Every faculty of the soul is brought into exercise. His heart is 
full; his imagination glows; his associations are rapid; and the 
soul pours forth its emotions in language figurative, concise, abrupt. 
The boldest metaphors are sought; the terms expressing deepest 
intensity of feeling suggest themselves to the mind; or language 
most beautiful, tender, and soothing, expresses the emotions of 
sorrow or of love. It is in the Hebrew poetry more strikingly 
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than anywhere else that we perceive the evidence of the intensity 
with which objects struck the imagination in the early periods of 
the world; and nowhere do we find such examples of sublimity and 
power as there. (3.) The language of poetry is distinguished from 
prose by the effort which is made to express the ideas, and by the 
Jorm which that effort gives. Sometimes we have merely a glimpse 
of the thought or the object, which it is left for the imagination 
to fill up. Sometimes the thought is repeated, thrown into a new 
form, modified, or merely echoed from the first attempt to express 
it. "The mind, full of the conception, labours to give utterance to 
it; and in the effort there may be repetition, or a slight variation 
in the words, or an attempt to show its force by striking contrast. 
It is from this effort of the mind that there was originated the 
principal peculiarity of Hebrew poetry, exhibited in the form of 
parallelism. 

This general characteristic of poetry, in all languages, manifests 
itself in some peculiar form in accordauce with the character of a 
people, or with prevailing taste, or in imitation of some distin- 
guished writer. Some artificial rules are adopted, in accordance 
with which the poetic spirit is manifested. In one country or age 
this may be by rhyme; in another, by the rhythm of measured 
feet or numbers ; at one time it may be by simple “ blank verse;” 
at another, by the smoothness and harmony of similar endings. 
The elegy, the eclogue, the pastoral, the lyric, the tragic, the epic, 
may all be employed, and in all the poetic spirit may reign. The 
Greeks and Romans employed rhythm, and reduced the laws of 
poetic feet and numbers to the severest rules; rhyme has been 
since invented for similar purposes, and occupies a large place in 
modern poetry; while another form still may be found in the 
Hebrew, the Arabic, and the Persian poetry. In some countries 
and times the artificial rules may be few, and little complicated ; 
in others they may be numerous, and wrought up with the highest 
skill of art. One mode may be adapted to the taste of one people, 
and another to that of another; and still the essential character- 
istics of poetry be found in all. Nay, one artificial mode of poetry 
that is now obsolete may be in itself as reasonable and valuable as 
another that is retained, and no reason can be given except that 
the tastes of men change by time, circumstances, and fashion. The 
parallelism of the Hebrew may be as poetic in its character, and 
as rational in itself, as the rhyme; perhaps it may be better 
adapted to express the conceptions of the highest kind of poetry. 
The apparently cumbrous versification of Spenser may have as 
much poetic merit as the numbers of Pope, and the time may 
come when that stanza shall be restored to the honour which it 
once possessed as the medium of the poetic sentiment. 

We are not, therefore, to judge Hebrew poetry by our artificial 
forms. We are not to say, because it lacks the ornament of rhyme, 
or because it cannot now be reduced to the laws of poetie numbers 
which are applied to Homer or Virgil, that therefore it is destitute 
of the true spirit of poetry. We are to inquire whether it have 
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the elevated conceptions, the sublime thoughts, the grandeur of 
imagery, the tenderness and sweetness, the beauty of description, 
and the power to rouse the soul, which are everywhere recognised 
as the characteristics of poetry. We are then to inquire, what 
modes the ancient bards chose as the forms in which they should 
embody their conceptions ’—perhaps as an incidental inquiry we 
are to ask whether those forms are not adapted to the age and land 
in which they occur, as really as the forms now most admired may 
be to our own. This inquiry has never been pursued as it should 
have been, and this is not the place in which to prosecute it. The 
inquiry which is proper here is, only, in what artificial forms the 
spirit of poetry among the Hebrews was embodied and preserved? 
What rules had they according to which to record their poetie 
conceptions ? 

Hebrew poetry appears, then, under the following artificial 
forms. I. In an alphabetical arrangement. We have something 
like this in the acrostic, where each line begins with a letter of a 
certain word. 'The Hebrew poets sometimes adopted a similar 
method, by commencing each line with one of the letters of the 
alphabet; or where every alternate verse began with a succeeding 
letter; or where a series of verses have the same initial letters. 
This artificial mode of composition appears with several modifica- 
tions. 

(a.) Commonly each verse begins with one of the successive 
letters of the alphabet, and the number of the verses is, therefore, 
the same as the number of Hebrew letters. This occurs in Prov. 
xxxi. 10—31, where the order of the letters is exactly observed, 
and Lam. i. This is the case, also, in Psa. xxv., except that two 
verses begin with x; and none with 2; the 1 and p are wanting, 
and two verses begin with 1; and at the close after the n a line 
beginning with » occurs. So in Lam. ii. 4, except that p and » 
are exchanged in their places. In like manner in Psa. xxxiv., 
which is constructed on this plan, the 1 is wanting, and the Psalm 
concludes with a line beginning with e. In Psa. exlv. the order 
is exactly observed, except that 3 is wanting. 

(5.) In Psa, xxxvii. there are evidences of a more artificial struc- 
ture, though it is not wholly regular. The Psalm consists of forty 
verses, and it would seem that 1t was the original conception that 
the letter 5 should precede each of the letters of the alphabet in 
the beginning of the verse. The order of letters is the following: 
eet TTR TT 537»55»2s30332305 * 5n 
s^ps53s55253. The Psalm, it will at once be seen, is quite 
irregular, though the general order of the letters of the alphabet 
is observed. It is now impossible to explain the cause of the 
irregularity. 

(c.) Another form 1s found in Psa. cxi., exii. In these Psalms 
the half-verses are alphabetically arranged, or every half-verse or 
member begins with a new letter of the alphabet. These Psalms 
are regular in their structure, and the series occurs in the exact 
order of the letters of the alphabet, 
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(d.) In Lam. iii. and Psa. cxix. another alphabetical form still 
more artificial appears. In Lamentations three verses in sueces- 
sion begin with one of the letters of the alphabet, followed b 
three more heginning with the succeeding letter, and so on throug 
the alphabet; except that, as in ch. ii. and iv., p and y change 
places. In Psa. exix. the same arrangement extends through 
eight successive verses, dividing the whole Psalin into alphabetical 
strophes of that number of verses. 

What was the design of this arrangement is now unknown. 
Miehaelis supposes that it was at first a device employed in the 
funeral dirge to aid mourners; and De Wette, that it was owing 
to a vitiated taste. Lowth supposes that it was confined to those 
compositions which consisted of detached maxims, or sentiments 
without any express order or connexion, and that the whole 
arrangement was to assist the memory. lt seems to me that it 
must be regarded as a mere matter of taste—and certainly of taste 
quite as elevated and rational as the rhyme or the acrostic are 
with moderns. That it was not adopted to aid the memory is 
apparent, becanse it is found in very few of the poetical composi- 
tions of the Hebrews; while if this were the objeet, we should 
expeet to find it extended to all. Fora similar reason it could 
not have been designed, as Michaelis supposes, to aid in funeral 
dirges; for it is found in no funeral dirges, unless the ** Lamenta- 
tions” be regarded as such. Nor can the supposition of Lowth be 
correct, for in Psa, xxv., Xxxvii., cxi., exii., exlv. there is as close 
& connexion of sentiment as occurs in any of the Psalms; and in- 
deed some of them are quite remarkable for the continuity of 
thought and the singleness of design. There are many artificial 
modes of poetry iu all languages which can be aceounted for on 
no other principle than that they are mere matters of taste; and 
they who censure this form of Hebrew poetry, should inquire 
whether the censure should be withheld from many forms of poetry 
existing in the best writings of modern times. 

II. An artifieial form of poetry is observable in a few instances 
where a complex rhythmical period or strophe occurs. The pecu- 
liarity of this form is, that the same verse or sentiment is repeated 
at somewhat distant intervals, or after the recurrence of about the 
same number of verses. Whether this intercalary verse (Germ. 
Schaltvers) was designed to aid the memory, or to be sung by a 
part of a choir, or was regarded as a mere poetic ornament, cannot 
now be determined. An instance occurs in Psa. xlii. xlii. After 
the first four verses, the following occurs: * Why art thou cast 
down, O my soul? and why art thou disquieted within me? Hope 
thou in God ; for I shall yet praise him for the help of his counte- 
nance.” After five verses, the same verse occurs with a slight 
variation, and after four verses more it occurs again in the same 
manner; showing that it was intended to close a strophe, or large 
de The same thing occurs in Psa. cvii, where the Psalm is 

ivided into unequal portions by the recurrence of the same senti- 
ment: “Oh that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
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for his wonderful works to the children of men." This occurs 
after vers. 1—7, 9—14, 16—20, and 22—30. Gesenius supposes 
that a part of Solomon's Song is composed in the same manner. 
One instance of this occurs iu Isaiah. It is in ch. ix. 8—21; x. 
1—4. After each strophe, consisting of four or five verses, the 
following sentiment is repeated: “Jor all this his anger is not 
turned away, but his hand is stretched out still," ch. ix. 12, 17, 
21; x. 4. Amos i. 2—15, ii. 1—6, is constructed iu the saine 
artificial manuer. 

III. A third artificial form of poetry occurs in the rhythm of 
gradation (De Wette, Stufenrhythmus), and is found mainly in the 
“ Psalms of Degrees." It consists in this, that the thought or ex- 
pression of the preceding verse is resumed and carried forward iu 
the next. An instance of this occurs in Psa. exxi. : 


lIlift up mine eyes unto the hills; 
From whence will my help come? 
2 My help cometh from JEHOVAH, 
The Creator of heaven and earth. 
3 He suffereth not thy foot to be moved; 
Thy keeper s/wnbereth not. 
4 Lo! he slwmbereth not, nor sleepeth 
The keeper of Israel. 
5 JEHOVAH is thy keeper ; 
JEHOVAH thy shade is at thy right hand: 
6 The sun shall not smite thee by day, 
Nor the moon by night. 
7 JEHOVAH preserveth thee from all evil, 
Preserveth thy soul. 
8 JEHOVAH preserveth thy going out and thy coming in, 
From this time forth and for evermore. 


These “Songs of Degrees” are fifteen in number, extending from 
Psa. cxx. to cxxxiv. The same characteristics may be found in 
them all, and it is probable that they derived their name from this 
artificial structure, and not because they were sung as the tribes 
were going up to Jerusalem. The song of Deborah (Judg. v.) is 
constructed on this principle, as the following specimens will show: 


4 Lord, when thou wentest out of Seir, 
When thou marchedst out of the field of Edom, 
The earth trembled, 
And the heavens dropped, 
The clouds also dropped water. 
5 The mountains melted defore the Lord, 
Even that Sinai, from before the Lord God of Israel. 
7 The inhabitants of the villages ceased, 
They ceased in Israel, 
Until that I Deborah arose, 
That I arose a mother in Israel. 
20 They fought from heaven, 
The stars in their courses fought against Sisera. 
21 The river of Kishon swept them away, 
That ancient river, the river Kishon. 
22 Then were the horse-hoofs broken by means of the prancings, 
The prancings of their mighty ones, etc. ete, 
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An instance of this artificial arrangement occurs in Isa. xxvi. 5, 6: 


The lofty city he layeth it low, 

Hath laid it low to the ground, 

He hath levelled it to the dust. 

The foot shall trample on it, 

The feet of the poor, the steps of the needy. 


IV. The grand peculiarity of the Hebrew poetry, however, is 
the parallelism. This form of composition, which seems to us to 
be artificial in a high degree, consists in the repetition of the main 
thought usually with some modification. It arose from such cir- 
cumstances as the following. (1.) The Hebrew poetry, in the 
main, was composed at a very early period of the world, and at 
that point of intellectual cultivation when the mind is in a condi- 
tion to seize only certain simple and general relations of things, 
and to express them strongly. (2.) The mind is supposed to be 
struck with wonder and to be highly excited. The object pre- 
sented is new and strange, and fills the soul with elevated and 
glowing conceptions. (3.) In this state the mind naturally ex- 
presses itself in short sentences, and is apt merely to repeat the 
idea. It is not in a condition to observe minute relations, but 
seeks to express the thought in the most impressive and forcible 
manner possible. The speaker struggles with language; the 
words are slow to adapt themselves to the thought; and the 
principal idea is expressed and dwelt upon with earnestness. The 
object is to express the glowing conception of the mind; and that 
object is effected by repetition, by the addition of a slight cireum- 
stance, by comparison, or by contrast with some other subject. 
Sometimes, in this effort to express the main thought, the secondary 
expression will be little more than the echo of the first attempt; 
sometimes it will greatly excel it in force and brilliancy; some- 
times some striking and beautiful conception will be appended ; 
sometimes, to heighten the impression, the main idea will be 
expressed in contrast with some other. In all these cases the 
form of short sentences will be preserved; though the number 
and modes of the efforís made to give expression to the main 
thought may be greatly varied. These circumstances gave rise 
to the parallelism, which became the favourite form of poetry 
among the Hehrews, and which abounds so much in every part of 
the Old Testament. 

Various divisions have been made of the parallelism, and to a 
considerable extent those divisions must be arbitrary. Lowth 
(Prel. Diss. to Isaiah, and Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, xix.) re- 
duces the parallelism to three kinds—synonymous, antithetic, aud 
synthetic. This division has been adopted by Nordheimer (Gram. 
vol. ii. pp. 323, seq.), and by writers on Hebrew poetry in general. 
De Wette (Einleit. 56—63) has suggested four kinds of parallelism, 
as embracing the forms which exist in the Old Testament. They 
are, I. When there is an equality of words. II. When the words 
are not equal: divided into (1) the simple unequal parallelism, and 
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(2) the complex unequal parallelism, embracing (a) the synony- 
mous, (5) the antithetic, and (c) the synthetic; (3) instances where 
the simple member is disproportionably small; (4) cases where the 
complex member is increased to three or four propositions; and 
(5) cases where there is a short clause or supplement, for the most 
part in the second member. III. Parallelism when both the 
members are complex; embracing also (4) the synonymous; (b) 
the antithetic ; and (e) the synthetic. IV. Rhythmical parallelism, 
when it consists not in the thought but in the form of the period. 
Under this last form of parallelism, De Wette supposes that the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah should be nearly all ranged. 

Without adopting precisely either of the arrangements above 
referred to, the following classification will probably include all 
the modes in which the parallelism occurs in the Scriptures, being 
substantially the same as that of Lowth. 

(1.) The synonymous parallelism. In this, the second clause is 
a repetition of the first. This occurs under considerable variety 
in regard to the length of the members. 

(a) The repetition is nearly in the same words, or where a single 
word may be changed. Thus in Isa. xv. 1, where the subject 
alone is changed : 


Verily, by a nightly assault, Ar of Moab is laid waste and ruined ; 
Verily, by a nightly assault, Kir of Moab is laid waste and ruined. 


In Prov. vi. 2 the verb only is changed: 


Thou art snared with the words of thy mouth; 
Thou art taken with the words of thy mouth. 


Sometimes an idea is only partially expressed in tne first clause ; 
in the second this is repeated, and the sentence brought to a close, 
as in Psa, xciv. 1: 


God of vengeance—JEHOVAH ! 
God of vengeance— shine forth. 


In Psa. xciii. 3 the entire sentence is again repeated in a varied 
form: 

The floods have lifted up, O JEHOVAH ! 

The floods have lifted up their voice; 

The floods lift up their waves. 


(b) In this parallelism there is often an equality in the words, at 
least in their number. Thus in the song of Lamech, Gen. iv. 23° 


Adah and Zillah, hear my voice! 
‘Wives of Lamech, receive my speech ! 
If I have slain a man to my wounding, 
And a young man to my hurt; 

If Cain was avenged seven times, 
Then Lamech—seventy times seven, 


Thus also in Job vi. 5: 


Doth the wild ass bray over his grasa? 
Doth the ox low over his fodder? 
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Such instances occur often in the Scriptures, and perhaps this may 
be considered the original form of the parallelism. 

(c) In the synonymous parallelism, as in other forms also, there 
is often a great inequality in the number of the words. These 
instances seem to have occurred where it was desirable to give 
emphasis to the thought by the utmost brevity iu cne of the 
members, while, perhaps, in the other member, the thought is 
dwelt upon or repeated. Thus in Psa. Ixviii. 82 : 


Sing unto God, ye kingdoms of the earth; 
O sing praises unto JEHOVAH. 


Soin Psa. xl. 9, where the simple member is disproportionately 
small, and the inequality, therefore, still more striking: 


I proclaim thy righteousness in the great congregation ; 
Lo! I refrain not my lips, 
O Lord, thou knowest. 


So in Job x. 1, where the principal emphatic thought is followed 
by a parallelism, stating what was proper in view of the fact of 
which he complained: 

I am weary of my life: 


Therefore will I give loose to my complaints ; 
I will speak in the bitterness of my soul. 


(d) The idea is expressed in the form of a climax, where the 
thought rises and becomes more emphatic. This climax some- 
times is found in the verbs used. Thus in Psa. xxii. 27: 


All the ends of the world shall remember, and turn to the Lord; 
And all the kindreds of the nations shall worsu1P before thee. 


For the sake of emphasis, the verb of the first clause is sometimes 
placed at the commencement, and the corresponding one of the 
second at the termination. Isa. xxxv. 3: 


` Strengthen the weak hands; 
And the tottering knees make firm. 


A climax in thought often occurs, as in this instance, Isa. liv. 4: 


Fear not, for thou shalt not be confounded; 

And blush not, for thou shalt not be put to shame; 

For thou shalt forget the shame of thy youth, 

And the reproach of thy widowhood shalt thou remember no more. 


(e) We meet with double parallelisms, or cases where each 
clause of a verse corresponds with each clause of the member pre- 
ceding, as in Psa. xxxiii. 13, 14: 


From heaven the Lord looks down, 
He sees all the sons of men ; 
From his dwelling-place he looks 
Upon all the inhabitants of the earth. 
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So in Isa. i. 15: 
ee spread forth your hands, 
I will hide mine eyes from you; 
When ye multiply prayers, 
I will not hearken. 


Sometimes the second parallelism contains the cause of what is 
stated in the preceding. Isa. lxi. 10: 


I will greatly rejoice in JEHOVAH ; 

My soul shall exult in my God: 
For he hath clothed me with the garments of salvation ; 
He hath covered me with the mantle of righteousncss. 


Or the first contains a comparison, and the second the thing com- 
pared. Isa. lxi. 11: 


P nd 
For as the earth putteth forth her tender shoots, 
And as a garden causes its seed to germinate ; 
So the Lord JEHovAH will cause righteousness to germinate, 
And praise before all the nations. 


(f) This form of parallelism—the synonymous—admits of five 
lines, and often employs them with great elegance. Thus in Isa. 
i. 15, quoted above, where the fifth line is given as a reason for 
what is affirmed in the second and fourth: 


And when ye spread forth your hands, 
I will hide mine eyes from you; 
And when ye multiply prayers, 
I will not hear: 
Your hands are full of blood! 


In the stanza of five lines the odd line may come in between the 
two distichs. Thus in Isa. xlvi. 7: 


They bear him upon the shoulder, and they carry him ; 

They set him in his place, and there he standeth ; 
From his place shall he not remove— 

Yea, one cries unto him, and he does not answer; 

Nor save him out of his trouble. 


So, also, in Isa. l. 10: 


Who is there among you that feareth JEHOVAH, 
That obeyeth the voice of his servant, 

o walketh in darkness and seeth no light ? 
Let him trust in the name of JEHOVAH ; 
Let him stay himself upon his God. 


II. A second form of the parallelism is the antithetic, in which 
the idea contained in the second clause is the converse of that in 
the first. This appears also with various modifications. 

(a) It occurs in a simple form. Prov. x. 1: 


A wise son rejoiceth his father; 
But a foolish son is the grief of hia mother. 
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(b) A form of antithesis occurs in which the second clause is 
the consequence of the first. Isa. i. 19, 20. 


If ye be willing and obedient, 

Ye shall eat the good of the land ; 
But if ye refuse and rebel, 

Ye shall be devoured with the sword. 


(c) Occasionally we meet with a double synonyme and a double 
antithesis. Isa. 1.3: 


The ox knoweth his owner, 

And the ass the erib of his master; 
Israel knoweth not, 
My people understand not. 


(d) Semetimes there is an alternate correspondence in the anti- 
thesis. Psa. xliv. 2: 


Thou didst drive out the heathen with thy hand, 
And plantedst those ; 

Didst destroy the nations, 
And enlargedst those.—De Jette s translation. 


(e) A double antithetical form of the parallelism is not uncom- 
men in the prophets. A very beautiful parallelism of this kind 
occurs in Hab. iii. 17, 18: 

Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
Neither shall fruit be in the vines; 
The buds of the olive shall fail, 
And the fields shall yield no bread ; 
The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 
And there shall be no herd in the stall; 
Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation. 


Comp. Isa. ix. 10: 


The bricks are fallen down, 

But we will build with hewn stone ; 
The sycamores are cast down, 

But we will replace them with cedars. 


III. The third form of the parallelism is that which is denomi- 
nated, by Lowth, the synthetic. In this, the parallelism consists 
only in the similar form of construction ; where there is “a cor- 
respondence and equality between different propositions in respect 
to the shape and turn of the whole sentence, such as noun answer- 
ing to noun, verb to verb, member to member, negative to negative, 
interrogative to interrogative.”—Lowth. The poet, instead of 
merely echoing the former sentiment, or placing it in contrast, 
enforces his thought by accessory ideas and modifications. A 
general proposition is stated, and the sentiment is amplified or 
dwelt upon in detail. Thus in Isa. i. 5—9 the description of the 
punishment brought upon the Hebrews is continued through several 
verses, each heightening the effect of the preceding. 
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The whole head is sick, the whole heart faint, 

From the sole of the foot even unto the head there is no soundness in it; 
It is wound, and bruise, and running sore ; 

They have neither pressed it nor bound it up, 

Neither hath it been softened with ointment. 

Your country is desolate ; 

Your cities are burnt with fire : 

Your land—strangers devour it in your presence, 

And it is desolation, like the overturning produced by enemies. 


So in Isa. lviii. 6, seq.: 


Is not this the fast that I approve: 

To loose the bands of wickedness, 

'To undo the heavy burdens, 

To free the oppressed, 

And to break asunder every yoke ? 

Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, 

And to bring the poor that are east out, into thy house? 
When thou seest the naked that thou clothe him, 

And that thou hide not thyself from thine own kindred? 


A beautiful specimen of this kind of amplification occurs in the 
Seg passage in Job iii. 3—9, where he curses the day of his 

irth, and where he amplifies the thought with which he com- 
mences in the most impressive and solemn manner : 


O that the day might have perished in which I was born, 
And the night which said, ** A male child is conceived.’ 
Let that day be darkness, 

Let not God inquire after it from on high! 

Yea, let not the light shine upon it! 

Let darkness and the shadow of death stain it; 

Let a cloud dwell upon it, 

Let whatever darkens the day terrify it! 


Examples of this kind of parallelism occur in abundance ın the 
Scriptures, and especially in the Prophets. 

nder this head may be included also a species of alternate 
parallelism, a form of poetic composition not uncommon. The 
following are specimens. Isa. li. 19: 


These two things are come upon thee; 
Who shall bemoan thee ? 

Desolation and destruction, famine and the sword ; 
How shall I comfort thee? 


Tbat is taken alternately, desolation by famine, and destruction 
by the sword. Cant. i. 5: 


I am black, but yet beautiful, O daughters of Jerusalem 
Like the tents of Kedar, like the pavilions of Solomon. 


That is, black as the tents of Kedar; beautiful as the pavilions of 
Solomon. 

Under this head, also, may be mentioned a form of parallelism 
of a highly artificial kind, called the introverted parallelism, where 
the fourth member answers to the first, and the third to the second. 
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An instance of this kind occurs in the New Testament. Matt. 
vii. 6: 
Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
Neither cast ye your pearls before swino ; 
Lest they trample them under their feet, 
And turn again and rend you. 


Here it is the dogs mentioned in the first member which in tho 
fourth it is said would turn and rend them; and the swine which 
it is said in the third member would trample under their feet tho 
pearls mentioned in the second. 

It may be added here, that the Arabic has no parallelism of 
members, as the Hebrew has, though both the modern Arabic and 
Persian have rhyme. Pococke, however, regards the Arabic metre 
asa late invention; and probably everywhere rhyme was invented 
long atter poetry had existence in other forms. 

In reading the Bible, it is of importance to understand the laws 
of poetic parallelism, for it often furnishes important facilities in 
interpretation. One member often expresses substantially the same 
sense as its parallel, and difficult words and phrases are thus ren- 
dered susceptible of easy explanation. The subject of Hebrew 
poetry is confessedly one of the most diflicult pertaining to the 
study of the Bible; and all that is hoped from the ahove observa- 
tions is to furnish some principles which may be applied in the 
study of the sacred Scriptures. Those who are desirous of pur- 
suing the investigation further may consult the following works: 
Lowth's introduction to Isaiah, and Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, 
peng ay Lect. xix.; The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, by J. G. 

erder, translated by James Marsh, 2 vols. 12mo; De Wette, 
Einleitung in die Psalmen (translated in the Biblical Repository, 
vol, iii. p. 445, seq.); Nordheimer’s Hebrew Grammar, vol. ii. p. 
320, seq.; Theod. Eberti Poetica Hebraica; Davidis Lyra, autore 
Francisco Gomaro; Augusti Pfeifferi Diatribe de Poesi Heb.; 
and Francis Hare on the Psalms, found in Ugolin's Thesau. Sac. 
Ant., tom. xxxi. 

In reference to the poetry in the book of Job, the following 
characteristics are discernible. 

I. The leading feature of the Hehrew poetry—the parallelism. 
—is observed with great strictness and perfection. In no part of 
the Old Testament are there more perfect specimens of this mode 
of composition. The parallels are, indeed, in general, of the more 
simple forms—where the second member corresponds with the 
first with some slight modification of the meaning; and the in- 
stances are very rare, if they occur at all, where the more laboured 
and artificial forms of the parallelism occur. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether one instance of the introverted parallelism occurs 
in the book. This circumstance marks the early age of the poetry, 
and is an additional consideration to show that the book had an 
early origin. 

1 Besides the parallelism, the poem bears the marks of a 
regular design or plan in its composition, and is constructed with 
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a rigid adherence to the purpose which was in the mind of the 
author. I refer to the tripartite division of the book, and to the 
regularity observed in that division. The trichotomy appears not 
ouly in respect to the longer divisions of the book, but also in 
respect to most of its minuter subdivisions. Thus we have in the 
grand division of the book, (1,) the prologue; (2,) the poem proper; 
aud, (3,) the epilogue, or the conclusion. The poem presents also 
three leading divisions: (1,) the dispute or controversy of Job and 
his three friends ; (2,) the ‘address of Elihu, who protfers himself 
as umpire; and, (3,) the address of God, who decides the con- 
troversy. In the controversy between Job and his friends, we 
find the same artificial arrangement. There are three series in 
the controversy, each having the same order, and without any 
deviation, except that in the last of the series, Zophar, whose 
turn it was to speak, fails to respond. No poem in any language 
exhibits a more artificial structure than this; and as this 13 the most 
striking feature in it, it may be proper to exhibit it at one view. 


I. The first series of the argument, ch. iv.—xiv. 
(i.) With Eliphaz, ch. iv.—vii. 
a) Speech of Eliphaz, ch. iv., v. 
b) Reply of Job, ch. vi. vil. 
(2.) With Bildad, ch. viii.—x. 
a) ae of "Bildad, ch. viii. 
Dm ot Job, ch. Tay e; 
(3.) With Zophar, ch. xi.—xiv. 
(a) ah ap of Zophar, ch. xi. 
(4) Reply of Job, ch. xii.—xiv. 


41. The second series of the argument, ch. xy.— xxi. 
(1) With Eliphaz, ch. xv.—xvii. 
(a) Speech of Eliphaz, ch. xv. 
(5) Reply of Job, ch. xvi., xvii. 
(2) With) Bildad, ch. xvii, xix. 
a) Speech of "Bildad, ch. xviii. 
2 Reply of Job, ch. xix. 
(3.) vith’: Z5 har, ch. XX., XXL 
(a) Speech of Zophar, ch. xx. 
(0) Reply of Job, ch. xxi. 


III. The third series of the argument, ch. xxii.—xxxi. 

(1.) With Eliphaz, ch. xxii.—xxiv. 
(a) Speech of Eliphaz, ch. xxii. 
(b) Reply of Job, ch. xxii., xxiv. 

(2.) With Bildad, ch. XXV., xxvi. 
(2) Speech of. Bildad, ch. xxv. 
(6) Reply of Job, ch. xxvi. 

(3.) With Zophar, ch. xxvii.—xxxi. 
( d *okood o o E Ro 
b) Continuation of the reply of Job, ch. xxvii.--xxxi. 


So also in the final address of Job (ch. xxvi.—xxxi.), there are 

three speeches: (4) ch. xxvi.; (b) ch. xxvii., xxviii.; (c) ch. xxix. 

—xxxi. In the speeches of Elihu, there i is evidence of a de: sign 

that a regular number of speeches” should be made. The plan 
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seems to have been, that to each of the speakers there should he 
assigned three speeches. But Zophar, one of the original dis- 
putants, had failed when his regular turn came, and four speeches 
are allowed to Elihu: (1,) ch. xxxii, xxxiii.; (2,) ch. xxxiv.; 
(3,) ch. xxxv.; and, (4,) ch. xxxvi., xxxvii. In the controversy, 
the dispute appears to have been carried on through three days 
or sessions--perhaps with a considerable interval between them, 
and the most rigid order was observed during the debate. In 
like manner JEHOVAH is introduced as making three addresses : 
(Gy ch. xxxvill., xxx1x.; (2,) el. xL. 1,2; and, (3,) ch. x1:6-—94. 
ch. xh. And last of all the epilogue contains a similar subdivi- 
sion: there is, (1.) an account of Job's justification ; (2,) his re- 
conciliation with his friends; (3,) his restoration to prosperity, 
ch. xlii. 

“Tf,” says Prof. Stuart (Intro. to the Apocalypse), “we with- 
draw our attention from these obvious and palpable trichotomies, 
in respect to the larger portions of the book, and direct it to the 
examination of the individual speeches which are exhibited, we 
shall find the like threefold division in many of them. If we 
` descend still lower, even down to strophes, we shall there find 
that a great number consist of three members.” 

** Thus the economy of this book exhibits a regular and all-per- 
vading series of trichotomies, most of them so palpable that none 
can mistake them. This seems to settle two things that have been 
called in question, viz.: first, the highly artificial arrangement of 
the book ; aud, secondly, that the prologue and epilogue are essen- 
tial parts of the work. The great contest about the genuine- 
ness of these, and also of the speech of Elihu, might have been 
eettled long ago, had due attention been paid to the trichotomy of 
the book. It is proper to add, that notwithstanding the highly 
artificial arrangement of the poem, such is the skill of the writer 
in the combinations, that everything appears to proceed in a way 
which is altogether easy aud natural." 

Another circumstance evincing artificial arrangement is noticed 
by Eichhorn, Einleitung, § 640, vol. v. pp. 148—150. — 1t is the 
regular advance in the argument, or the increase (das Wachsende) 
of zeal and ardour in the debaters. This is seen in the speeches 
of Job. “In the beginning he will not trust himself to contend 
with God (ch. ix. 11); then he wishes before his death to prove 
to him his innocence (ch. xiii. 3); then he sighs after a judicial 
hearing before God (ch. xvi. 18); then he affirms that it is certain 
that before his death God will appear to vindicate him (ch. xix. 25); 
and then at last he solemnly demands of him a judicial investiga- 
tion.” The same is true of the other speakers. “ Eliphaz, who 
begins the controversy with Job, commences with mildness and 
gentleness; for the passion and heat with which he had heard 
Job speak, one gladly forgives to a sufferer. With Bildad, who 
speaks next, everything is more severe and hitter; the heat of 
Job had made his friends too warm, and he could not speak to Job 
with the gentleness and softness evinced by Eliphaz. And so also 
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the manner of the individual speakers rises in warmth and interest. 
Eliphaz, the first time that he speaks, is mild and torbearing ; the 
second time he is more ardent, and utters reproaches against Job, 

et in a manner somewhat covered; but in the third speech he 

ides nothing, but charges him openly with being a hyporrite. 
The same thing is observable in the speeches of Bildad. In the 
beginning of his speeches he is more heated than Eliphaz, yet he 
condemns him only conditionally (bedingnissweis); iu the second 
he condemns him openly; and in the third, with cool contempt 
he trampies the sufferer under foot.” 

The same artificial mode of composition prevails elsewhere in 
the poetry of the Hebrews. See it more fully illustrated in the 
Intro. to Isaiah, § 8. Thus we have seven psalins, each verse of 
which begins with a letter of the alphabet in succession: Psa. xxv., 
xxxiv. xxxvii, cxi., cxii., cxix., exlv. In Psa. cxix. we have 
this peculiarity, that each paragraph of it consists of eight verses, 
and these eight verses all begin with the same letter of the alphabet. 
In the book of Lamentations, four chapters out of the five are 
alphabetical compositions; while ch. iii. exhibits three verses in 
suecession, each one of which begins with the same letter of the 
alphabet. This artificial mode of composition seems to have been 
one of the earliest features of Hebrew poetry, and in no part of 
the Bible is it more perfect than in the book of Job. 

III. The true account of the book of Job, as a poem, is, that it 
is PUBLIC DEBATE, conducted in a poctic form, on a very importane 
question pertaining to the Divine government. It is not an epic 
poem, where the hero is placed in a great variety of interesting 
and perilous situations, and where the main object is to create an 
interest in his behalf; it is not a drama, with a regular plot to be 
gradually developed, and where the dialogue is adopted to incul- 
cate some moral lesson, or to awaken a tragic interest. Itis a 
public discussion, with a real case in view, where the question is 
one of great difficulty, and where there is all the interest of reality. 
The question is fairly understood. The whole arrangement appears 
to have been made, or tacitly fallen into, from a sense of propriety. 
The discussion is continued, evidently, on successive days, giving 
a full opportunity to weigh the arguments which had been pre- 
viously advanced, and to frame a reply. The most respectful 
attention is paid to what is advanced. There is no rude inter- 
ruption; no impatience; no disposition to correct the speaker; no 
outbreak of excited feeling even under the most provoking re- 
marks. The poetic form in the argument is adopted manifestly 
because it would furnish the opportunity for expressing their 
sentiments in the most terse, beautiful, and sententious manner, 
and in a way which could be best retained in the memory, and 
which was most in accordance with the genius of the age. In all 
countries, poetry is among the earliest forms of composition; and 
in Arabia and the East generally, it has been customary to pre- 
serve their sentiments in the terse and somewhat proverbial form 
which is exhibited here. 
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If conjecture may be allowed in a case where it is now impos- 
sible to speak with certainty, and if we may be permitted to judge 
aceording to what appears to have been the fact in regard to this 
remarkable argument, we may imagine that the discussion assumed 
somewhat of this form: Job, as related in ch. i. aud ii., was sud- 
denly overwhelmed with almost unparalleled calamity. All that 
he possessed was suddenly swept away; and he was visited with a 
form of disease of the most distressing nature. Of his character 
hitherto there had been no doubt. His life had never given occa- 
sion io suspect him of insincerity. Three of his friends, apparently 
intimate with him before this—men of age, and prudence, and 
large experience, came to him with a full intention of sympathiz- 
ing with him, and of suggesting to him the usual topics of con- 
solation under trials. The greatness of his calamity, severe beyond 
what they had anticipated, struck them dumb with amazement, 
and they remained a long time speechless, apparently contem- 
plating the keenness and the extent of his sufferings. It would 
be obvious that the case would present a grave one for considera- 
tion; that it would be in conflict with many of the maxims which 
they had cherished, as we learn from their expressions subse- 
quently, about the methods of the Divine government with the 
pions. Here was an individual, esteemed universally as a man 
of eminent piety, who was now treated as if he were the most vile 
and abandoned of sinners. This fact, thus in contlict with their 
settled views, appears at first to have confounded them, and to 
have divested them of the power of offering the topics of consola- 
tion which they had intended. But it was not until Job made 
his first speech (ch. 111.), bitterly cursing his day, indulging in the 
language of murmuring and complaint, and wishing for death, 
that they seem to have had any confirmed suspicion of his insin- 
cerity and hypocrisy. That speech, in connexion with his re- 
markable suilerings, so much at variance with all their views of 
the manner in which God deals with the righteous, seems to have 
satisfied them that, so far from being, as had been supposed, a 
man of eminent picty, he was a man of eminent guilt. This, 
therefore, opened the whole field of debate, and suggested the 
great question whether the Divine government was not conducted 
on qu principles here; whether a life of piety would not be 
attended with corresponding prosperity, and whether extraordi- 
nary sufferings like these were not demonstrative of corresponding 
guilt. Hither tacitly, or by express arrangement, it seems to have 
been agreed to discuss this question. The manner of doing it was 
the best possible, and was in accordance with every principle of 
urbanity, justice, and refined feeling. Eliphaz, as the eldest, and 
as the most experienced and sagacious, led the way in the argu- 
ment, to be followed, in the same order, during each sitting of the 
debate, by his two friends. Job, having no one to stand by him, 
and being the one most deeply eoncerned in the issue, is allowed 
to respond to each one of the speakers. Three successive series of 
arguments in this order gave to each one the privilege of expressing 
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all that he desired to say on the point of debate; thus permitting 
each one of the friends of Job to speak three times, and Job him- 
self to make nine addresses. It seems to have been understood 
that the debate should procced in this order until the third series 
should be completed, or until one party should cease to speak. 
The debate continued in fact until Zophar, whose turn it was, 
failed to speak—thus tacitly acknowledging defeat, and leaving 
the whole field open, and conceding that no reply could be made 
to Job. At this stage Elihu, who appears to have been an atten- 
tive auditor, comes forward to do what the friends of Job tacitly 
confessed that they could not do—to reply to what had been 
advanced by Job. He comes modestly forward, and begs permis- 
sion to state some considerations which had been suggested to him, 
and which he supposed would relieve all the ditliculty. The 
Divine interposition, unexpected by all except by Job (comp. ch. 
xix. 25—29, notes), the indications of whose appearance in the 
tempest overwhelm the mind of Elihu with astonishment, and 
cause him abruptly to break off his address (notes on ch. xxxvii. 
19—24), closes the argument. “The whole book,” says Eichhorn, 
* may be regarded as a dialogue of sages respecting the govern- 
ment of the world, with a prologue and an epilogue; a eonsessus 
of friends, as we find it among the Arabs of later times. In 
Casiri, Biblioth. Arab. Escur., t. i. p. 144, mention is made of a 
dialogue held by fifty-one artists, in which each one praises his 
own art."— Ainleit. § 640, vol. v. p. 142. 

By this supposition, it will be allowable to suppose that the 
debate may have occupied several days; for there is no evidence 
that it was completed at one sitting. By this supposition, also, 
some difficulties which have been felt in regard to its composition 
may be removed. (1.) It is not necessary to suppose that the 
addresses are cxtemporary ; and the objection that it is incredible. 
that men in the heat of debate should utter such finished and 
sublime specimens of poetry, is of no force. All the time requi- 
site for composing each successive speech may be allowed, and it 
may be presumed that each speaker came fully prepared to meet 
what had been advanced by the one who went before him. (2.) 
The same supposition will meet much of the difficulty which has 
been felt in regard to the speeches of Job. It has been said that 
it is wholly ineredible that a man suffering under intolerable 
pain, and prostrate by long-continued disease, should have uttered 
the sentiments which are here ascribed to him, and been able to 
reply as he did to the arguments of his opponents. To this diffi- 
culty it may be said in reply, that there is no evidence that his 
disease impaired his mental powers—for it is not always true that 
the faculties of the mind are enfeebled by bodily suffering; aud 
further, that Job may have had ample time to mature his reflec- 
tions, and to arrange them in such a manner as he would wish. 
(3.) This supposition may throw some light on the question of the 
authorship of the poem. According to this view, what would be 
necessary for the author to do, would be to prepare the intro- 
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ductory and concluding historical statementa, and to collect and 
arrange the speeches which had been actually made. Those 
speeches would doubtless be preserved mostly in the memory, 
and the work to be done would be rather that of a compiler or 
editor, than that of an author. In the discussion pursued in the 
poem, the great inquiry propounded relates to the equality of the 
Divine dealings, and this inquiry is conducted in the most in- 
teresting manner conceivable. An actual case of a pious sufferer 
existed, giving to the question all the interest of reality. It was 
not a mere abstract inquiry, examined in a cold and unfeeling 
manner; but it was a case which, while it admitted of all the 
illustration which could be derived from experience, observation, 
tradition, and profound reflection, had all the interest also to be 
derived from the warm feelings, and even excited passions which 
the case of an actual sufferer is fitted to produce. 

The main question discussed has respect to the distribution of 
good and evil in the world. It is an inquiry whether there is a 
righteous and equal retribution in the present life, and whether 
the dealings of God here are according to the character. In the 
discussion of this question, the three friends of Job maintain the 
affirmative—defending the position, that the character of an in- 
dividual can be determined from the events which occur to him 
under the Divine administration; that there is a course of things 
which favours the righteous, and brings calamity on the wicked ; 
that where there is extraordinary prosperity, there is extraordinary 
virtue; and that when overwhelming calamities come upon a man 
or a community, there is proof of extraordinary wickedness. On 
this principle they infer that, notwithstanding Job’s professions 
in his prosperity, the calamities which had come upon him were 
. full proof that he had been insincere, and that he must have been 
at heart a man of eminent wickedness. In defence of this opinion, 
they refer to their own observation, appeal to revelations which 
they say they had had on this very point, adduce the maxims 
and adages which had been accumulated by their ancestors, and 
boldly maintain that it must be so under the administration of a 
holy God. 

Job as strenuously maintains the opposite opinion, with all the 
interest which can be derived from the fact that it is his own case, 
and that it involves the whole question about his own character, 
as well as from the fact that it is an inquiry about the general 
rectitude of the dealings of God with his creatures. He appeals 
to his consciousness of integrity; shows by abstract arguments 
that the opinions of his friends are not well founded; refers to 
general principles, to his own observation, and to the reports of 
travellers; complains bitterly of the unkindness of his friends, 
and expresses an earnest desire to carry the cause up to God to 
get a hearing before him, with a confident assurance that he would 
at once decide it in his favour. He is evidently embarrassed by 
she arguments of his friends, and is unable to meet many things 
in their reasoning, and to explain why it is that the righteous are 
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thus afflicted. He maintains only that their afflictions do not 
prove that they are bad men, and that the dealings of God with 
men are not a certain indication of their true moral character. 
There are two considerations which would have relieved his em- 
barrassment, and which we would now use in such a case, but 
which did not occur to him: the one is, that the afilictions of the 
righteous may be disciplinary, and may be really a proof of 
paternal kindness on the part of God; the other, that in the 
future state all the inequalities of the present life will be 
adjusted; that though the good may suffer much here, they will 
be abundantly recompensed hereafter; aud that however prosper- 
ous the wicked may be here, the Divine dealings in the future 
state will be entirely according to their character. 

In reading the book of Job, we must remember that these 
truths were not then clearly revealed. We must place ourselves 
in the circumstances of the speakers, and look at the argument in 
view of the light which they had. We must not approach the 
book under the feeling that they had the same knowledge of the 
Divine government, of the design of aflliction, and of the doctrine 
of the future state, which we now have under the Christian dis- 
pensation. Children now, under the light of the gospel, may 
easily solve many questions on moral subjects which entirely con- 
founded these sagacious ancient sages, just as children now can 
answer many questions in astronomy which perplexed and embar- 
rassed the most profound Grecian and Roman philosophers. 

The manner in which the great question about the equality of 
the Divine administration is disposed of in this book, will be 
understood by a brief analysis of the argument, and by a state- 
ment of the points maintained by the different speakers. 

I. In the eommeneement of the book, the reader is made 
acquainted with the character and the sufferings of the principal 

ersonage referred to. We are introduced to aa inhabitant of the 
and of Uz, in the northern part of Arabia. He is a prince or an 
Emir in the place where he resided—honoured and respected by 
all. He is a man of large property, whose life had been one of 
almost unexampled prosperity. He is surrounded by a large anc 
interesting family, who are represented as enjoying themselves in 
the festivities usual in the place where they resided, and in a 
manner appropriate to their station and rank in life. The patriarch 
himself is a man of eminent holiness. He performs with faithful- 
ness the duties of a pious father, evinces the deepest concern that 
his children should not sin, and is declared to be a perfect and 
upright man—a man whose character would bear the severest 
scrutiny. In this state of things, the scene is opened in heaven. 
The tribunal of the Almighty appears; an assembling of the sons 
of God occurs; and the celestial spirits are summoned before the 
Most High. Among those who come is Satan—an evil spirit—an 
accuser—a dark, malignant being, who is represented as having 
no confidence in human integrity, and who says that he has been 
through the earth to look ou its affairs. Being asked respecting 
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the character of this good man, he insinuates that all his religion 
is mere selfishness; that he could not be otherwise than a devout 
worshipper of God in the cireumstances in which God had placed 
him; but that if his cireumstanees were changed, it would soon: 
be apparent that all his professions were false and hollow. Per- 
mission is given to the evil spirit to make the trial, with the 
single reservation that the person of the man himself was to be 
untouched. Animated by this permission, Satan immediately 
leaves the heavenly council, and in a single day Job is stripped of 
his children and all his possessions. By the instrumentality of 
robbers, and whirlwinds, and storms, everything which he had is 
swept away, and messenger after messenger comes to him in rapid 
suecession, aequainting him with these calamities. Still the 
integrity of the patriareh remains. He sits down patient and 
resigned. Nota word of murmuring escapes from his lips, not a 
complaining thought seems to have been in his heart. The trial 
is thus far complete; the insinnation of Satan is shown to be un- 
founded, and piety is triumphant. 

The celestial session is held again, and Satan again appears. 
Foiled in his first attempt, he now insinuates that the trial had 
not been fair; that there could be no real, thorongh trial of the 
character of a man unless he were made personally to suffer, and 
his life were placed in jeopardy. If a man were himself spared 
to enjoy health, it was not yet certainly known what his true 
character was, for he might still be purely selfish. If he were 
made personally to suffer, he says that, so far from maintaining 
his integrity, he would curse God to his face. Permission is given 
to make this trial also, with the single reservation that his life 
was to be spared. The evil spirit again goes forth, selects the 
most painful and loathsome form of disease consistent with the 
preservation of life, and Job becomes an object of loathing and 
abhorrence even to his friends. Still this trial results as the 
former did. The integrity of the patriareh is preserved, and 
religion again triumphs. Satan is thus far foiled, and appears 
no more on the scene. The best man on the earth is made the 
most miserable; the man that was most prospered in the East is 
reduced to the lowest stage of poverty and wretchedness. But 
his virtue has survived it all, and it is seen that fidelity to God 
ean be maintained in the most sudden reverses and iu the deepest 
distresses which the body can be made to endure short of death. 

In this state of things, three of his friends, who had heard of 
his calamities, are represented as coming by agreement to condole 
with him. When they arrive, however, they have nothing to say. 
The sufferings of their friend appear to be beyond anything which 
they had anticipated; and the topies of consolation which they 
had purposed to use are found insufficient, and they sit down in 
silent astonishment. The overwhelming calamities which had 
come upon an eminently good man seem to have confounded them , 
but still they do not yet express a doubt, if they cherished a sns- 
picion, about his integrity. The subject is evidently one that, in 
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their view, demands grave reflection, and that presents some deep 
inquiries about the reason of the Divine dealings. They were 
probably overcome by the unexpected severity of his sufferings 
and the depth of their sympathetic sorrow, but they were per- 
plexed also because it seems to have contlicted with their cherished 
views of the Divine government, that such trials should come 
upon so good a man; and it is possible that, in accordance with 
these views, a suspicion may have already been started in their 
minds that he was less holy than he had been reputed to be. Still, 
if they had any doubts about the integrity of their friend, his 
perfect patience and resignation seem thus far to have silenced or 
removed them, or their courtesy kept them from expressing them ; 
and not knowing what to say, they sat down in silence. It was 
only the bitter language of complaint of the sufferer himself (ch. 
lii.) that led them to adopt the conclusion that their much vene- 
rated and esteemed friend must have been a bad man. 

II. The second, or principal part of the work, comprises the 
discussion between Job aud his three friends, and extends from 
the third to the thirty-first chapter. The discussion is brought 
on by the bitter complaints of Job as recorded in ch. iii. Up to 
this time his friends had been silent. If they had had any 
suspicion of his integrity, they had not until then expressed it. 
His complaints and murmurings, however, now gave them occa- 
sion to express their feelings without reservation. They com- 
mence the discussion respecting the causes of human suffering. 
They hold the doctrine of a strict retribution in the present life ; 
maintain that misery always implies corresponding guilt; defend 
the opinion that it 1s fair to infer what a man’s character is from 
the dealings of God with him; and do not hesitate to express the 
opinion that the calamities of Job must have been brought upon 
him in consequence of his secret wickedness. Job repels their 
insinuations with indignation, and boldly asserts his innocence. 
He knows not why he suffers. He is unable to explain the causes 
why calamities come upon good men, but he maintains that they 
are no certain indications of the character of the sufferer. He 
regards himself as unkindly treated by his friends; complains 
that they are not disposed to do him justice; affirms that instead 
of offering him the consolation which they ought, they have taken 
occasion to aggravate his woes by false and severe accusations; 
and expresses a desire to carry the cause directly before God him- 
self, assured that he would do him that justice which was denied 
him by his friends. His friends are offended at his sentiments, 
and undertake to vindicate the conduct of the Deity towards 
bim, and repeat the charges with greater asperity, and even 
accuse him of particular crimes. But the more they press the 
argument, the more confidently does he assert his iunocence, and 
the more boldly does he appeal to God to vindicate his character. 
His friends are finally reduced to silence, Bildad, in the last series 
of the controversy, closing the discussion by a few general maxims 
of great beauty, but without any pertinency to the cause, on the 
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greatness of God, and Zophar, who should have replied in his turn 
to Job, not saying anything. 

In this controversy, as has been already remarked, there are 
three series, or sessions. conducted with great regularity, and car- 
ried on in the same order. Eliphaz is the first speaker, Bildad 
the second, and Zophar the third, and Job replies to each. 

The, first series of the discussion extends from ch. iv. to ch xiv. 
Eliphaz commences it, ch. iv.,v. He probably had the prece- 
dence among those engaged in the discussion, both on account of 
age and experience. He is more mild than either of the others, 
depends more on close reasoning and observation, and is less severe 
in his reflections on hisfriend. His speech commences with deli- 
cacy and an air of candour, and is conducted with artful address. 
After apologizing, in a tender manner, for speaking, he proceeds 
to point out the inconsistency of a good man's repining under dis- 
cipline; says that Job had counselled and comforted many others, 
and ought now to show that the same considerations were suflicient 
to sustain himself, and that it is absurd that he should not bear up 
under trial who had so often exhorted others to fortitude. He 
then advances the position that the truly righteous are never over- 
thrown, and that no one who was innocent ever perished; that the 
wicked are dealt with according to their sins, and that the ways 
of God must be just. This position he proceeds to establish hy a 
vision which he says he himself had had, of a most remarkable 
character, affirming the uprightness of the Divine dealings, and 
declaring that man could not be more just than his Maker, and 
that even the angels were charged with folly before God. The 
object of this, as applied by Eliphaz, is te meet the complaints of 
Job, and to show that God must be right in his ways. He admits 
(ch. v.) that the wicked may prosper for awhile, but asserts that 
they will meet with sudden calamity; that their habitation will 
be suddenly cursed, their children crushed in the gate, and their 
property carried away by robbers. He does not expressly apply 
this to Job, but he leaves no doubt that it was intended for him; 
and advises Job even now to turn to God, and assures him that 
he may yet find happiness, and come to the grave in au honoured 
old age. 

Job replies to Eliphaz (ch. vi., vii.) and justifies himself for 
complaining. He says that there was a good reason for his com- 
plaints; expresses again the earnest wish to die ; declares that his 
strength is not equal to the weight of woes laid on him ; complains 
severely of his friends for having wholly disappointed his reason- 
able expectations ; and compares them to the deceitful brook of 
the desert, which wholly disappoints the hopes of the faint and 
thirsty traveller. He says that he had not asked them to come 
and sympathize with him, but that even now, ifthey would make 
use of solid argument, he would listen to them. He then (ch. vii.) 

roceeds to a more impassioned description of his sufferings, as 
bene wholly beyond endurance; expresses again the wish to die; 
says that he is not a monster, like a whale, that God should pursue 
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him in this manner; and complains of God in language highly 
irreverent, as having punished him far beyond his deserts, and as 
having set a special mark on him, and asks with impatience why 
he will not let him alone! 

Bildad is the next one to speak, ch. vii. He commences his 
address in a most severe and provoking manner. He openly de- 
clares that the children of Job had been cut off for their transgres- 
sions, and that Job was a wicked man. If he were pure and upright, 
God would at once interpose and restore his prosperity. He exhorts 
him, therefore, as Eliphaz had done, to repent, and enforces his 
sentiments by a reference to the opinions of the men of former 
days. In accordance with these sentiments, he says that the hypo- 
crite must be soon destroyed ; that however flourishing and pros- 
perous he may appear, he is like succulent plants that spring up 
with rapid growth and are soon withered; and that his hope will 
be like the spider’s web. He does not expressly apply these 
maxims to Job, but he leaves no doubt on the mind that he intends 
it, and that he fully believes that this principle will fully account 
for all that he suttered ; or, in other words, that in the midst of 
all his prosperity he had been a mere hypocrite. 

To Bildad, Job replies in his turn, ch. 1x., x. He commences in 
a calm manner, and shows that he is superior to the acrimony of 
the assault. He acknowledges that all power is with God, and 
confesses that he has a right to universal supremacy. He controls 
the heavens and the earth, rules among the stars and directs them, 
and nothing can stand before the exertion of his power. He 
acknowledges that he is far from being perfect, and says that, 
even if this were his private feeling, he would not dare to assert 
it beforeGod. He could not engage in so unequal a contest where 
he should regard him as guilty, but he must yield his own views 
to those of God. Still he maintains that the position of his friends 
cannot be defended; that the earth is given into the hands of the 
wicked ; and that so far from its being true that the dealings of 
God are according to the character of men, and are a fair illustra- 
tion of their character, it is a matter of fact that the wicked arg 
triumphant and prosperous. Then he adverts to his own sorrows 
says that his days are fast flying away amid grief, and complains 
bitterly that, notwithstanding all his attempts ¢o be innocent and 
holy, God holds and treats him as if he were a guilty man. Though 
he should wash himself in the purest water, yet God throws him 
in the ditch, and regards and treats him as it he were most vile. 
He complains that he has no fair opportunity of vindicating himself 
before God, and that he presses him down with sorrows so that he 
cannot make a defence; but says that if he would remove his rod 
from him, and give him the opportunity of a fair trial, he would 
speak, and would vindicate himself. Becoming more excited as 
he proceeds (ch. x.), he gives himself up to complaint. He he- 
comes desperate at the idea that God has become his enemy and 
persecutor; speaks of him as if he were seeking an opportunity to 
inilict pain under some plausible pretence; complains that he had 
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made him, as if with exquisite skill, only to torment and destroy 
him; says that he hunts him with the fierceness of a lion; ex- 
presses regret again that he had not died on the day of his birth; 
and entreats God to let him alone only for a little time, till he 
should go down to the deep shades of death. 

Zophar, the third speaker, now takes his place in the argument, 
and replies, ch. xi. He commences, as Bildad did, with violent 
invective. He regards Job as a man of words without sense ; and 
reproaches him for maintaining his innocence before God. He 
says that the ways of God are plain, and earnestly desires that 
God would himself speak to Job, and is assured that he would 
then see that it was his own iniquities that had brought these 
calamities upon him. He refers, in magnificent language, to the 
supremacy of God; says that he fully understands the secret 
character of men; and, like Eliphaz and Bildad, exhorts Job to 
acknowledge his transgressions, and assures him that if he would 
do this he would be restored to prosperity, aud yet end his days 
in peace. 

To Zophar, Job replies, ch. xii, xiii., xiv. Yet he does not an- 
swer him personally. As they had all maintained the same senti- 
ments, he groups them together, and commences, in turn, with a 
severe sarcasm. He says that no doubt wisdom would die with 
them, and reproaches them for their cool self-complaeency, and 
their arrogance in supposing that they were wiser than all the rest 
of mankind. In return for their traditionary maxims he retorts 
iu the same manner, and shows them that he is as much at home 
m this kind of argument as they can be. He therefore adduces a 
sarge number of proverbial sayings (ch. xii.), of far more perti- 
aency and point than many of those on which they relied, all going 
to show the majesty, the power, and the supremacy of God. He 
then (ch. xiii.) commences a direct attack on their motives, and 
charges them with maintaining their opinions with the hope of 
propitiating the favour of God. To do this, he says they had em- 
ployed unsotnd arguments; had evinced partiality for God; had 
been unwilling to yield the proper weight to the considerations 
adduced on the other side; and that they had really no regard for 
the ¿ruth in the case, but were ‘ special’ and partial pleaders. He 
says that they ought to be awed and to tremble in view of such a 
fact ; that they were really mocking God by undertaking to defend 
his government by such reasons as they had adduced; and that 
they had great reason to dread his investigation of their motives, 
even when they were pretending to vindicate his government. 
Alike in the principles of government which they ascribed to him, 
and the arguments by which they undertook to vindicate him, they 
were offensive to him, and must apprehend his displeasure. Weary 
with this mode of argumentation, he then expresses the earnest 
wish that he might carry his cause directly before the tribunal of 
God, and manage it there, on equal terms, for himself. He would 
go before God in this cause, confident that he would do right, and 
resolved to trust him even though he should slay him, ch. xiii. 15, 
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He would ask of him only two things—one was, that he would 
withdraw his hand from him, so that he might he able to do justice 
to himself in the argument; the other was, that he would not take 
advantage of his great power to overawe him, so that he could say 
nothing. He then reverts to his calamities, speaks of them as 
overwhelming, and closes his address (ch. xiv.) with a most beau- 
tiful and pathetic description of the frailty and the shortness of 
life. He says that God removes man from all his comforts, and 
hides him in the grave, hopeless of a return to the land of the 
living, and that his condition is even more sad and desolate than 
that of the tree that is cut down. Thus ends the, first series in the 
controversy. The second commences with ch. xv., and extends to 
the close of the twenty-first chapter. It is pursued in the same 
order, and with the same question in view. 

Eliphaz, as before, opens the discussion, ch. xv. He accuses Job 
of vehemence and vanity; charges him with casting off fear and 
restraining prayer; says that his own mouth condemned him; 
blames him for his arrogance and presumption in speaking as if he 
were the first man that had lived; declares that with himself 
were men far more advanced in life than Job was, and even older 
than his father ; and asks him whether he had been admitted to 
the secret counsels of the Almighty, that he spoke so confidently 
of the nature of his government. He then enters into a vindication 
of God; proposes to adduce the observations of the sages of ancient 
times, in the purer days when there was no foreign admixture in 
the sentiments of his country; and maintains that, in accordance 
with those sentiments, and with the settled course of events, God 
deals with wicked men according to their character. This opinion 
he illustrates with great beauty, and by a large number of 
apothegms, showing that the wicked man is subject to sudden 
alarms ; that in prosperity the destroyer comes suddenly upon him; 
that he wanders abroad for bread; that he is made to dwell in 
desolate cities; that all his prosperity fails, like the shaking off 
a fruit before it is ripe; and that he is like a tree dried up by 

eat. 

To this speech of Eliphaz, Job replies in his turn, ch. xvi., xvii. 
He renews his complaint of the severe manner in which his 
friends had treated him, and says that he could easily speak as 
they did; hut if his case were theirs, he would meet them with 
consolatory words. But now, he says, it makes no difference, 
whether he speaks or is silent. He finds no consolation if he 
speaks; he meets with no relief though he is silent. He then ad- 
veris with new bitterness of feeling, and in still more severe and 
irreverent language, to the intensity of his sufferings, and to their 
manifest injustice. He compares his enemies to a wild beast, 
gnashing Ins teeth, and casting a furious glance upon him ; says 
that God had given him over to the ungodly; that he was at ease, 
when God came upon him like a hunter, and stationed his archers 
around him; that he had come upon him like an army attacking 
a city, “breach upon breach ;” and that all this was not becauso 
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he was wicked, for his hands were pure. He then calls upon the 
earth to cover his blood, and says that, after all, his only appeal 
is to God, and before him his eyes poured out tears. In ch. xvii. 
he continues the description of his sufferings, and says that the 
record of his trials will yet be a subject of amazement to good 
men, which they will not be able to understand, and that all his 
plans are now broken off, and that he must make the grave his 
ouse, and his bed in darkness. 

To this address of Job, Bildad replies in his turn, ch. xviii. 
He begins by repeating the accusation before made, that the 
argument of Job was made up merely of vain words. He accuses 
him of arrogance and a presumptuous idea of his own importance 
—as if the settled course of events were to be made to give way 
on his account. He says that the great laws of the Divine 
administration are fixed, and that it is an established maxim that 
the wicked shall be punished in this life. This sentiment he 

roceeds to enforce by a number of beautiful adages or proverbs. 

he light of the wicked shall be put out; the candle in his 
dwelling shall be extinguished ; he shall be cast down by his own 
counsel; the gin shall suddenly take him; the robber shall come 
upon him; his strength shall vanish; terrors shall surprise him ; 
his roots shall perish; his memory shall perish; he shall be 
chased out of the world; he shall have neither son nor nephew ; 
and all that come after him shall hold him up as an example of 
the manner in which God deals with the wicked. Bildad advances 
nothing new, but he enforces what had been said before with 
great emphasis, and urges it as if it were so settled that it could 
not admit of dispute. He does not in the description of the evils 
that come upon the wicked refer to Job by name, but he presents 
his argument in such a way as to leave no doubt that he designs 
to have it applied to him. There is much refinement of cruelty 
in this, and he doubtless meant that it should be keenly felt by 
Job. 

In the reply of Job to Bildad, ch. xix., he shows that he felt 1t 
deeply. His speech on this occasion is one of the most pathetic 
parts of the poem, and exhibits his character in a most beautiful 
light. He commences as usual with the language of sorrow, but 
it is with a tender and subdued spirit. He asks his friends how 
long they will continue to vex him, and crush him with their 
remarks; says that they had reproached him ten times, and had 
made themselves strange to him; and declares that if he had 
erred, his error was his own, and remained with himself. He 
then gives a most affecting description of his sufferings. God had 
overthrown him; he had fenced up his way; he had taken the 
crown from his head ; he had removed all his hopes; he had put 
away from him his brethren and friends, his kinsfolk and ac- 
quaintance; he had made him an object of reproach to his servants; 
his wife was estranged from him, and he was derided even by 
ehildren. In most impassioned language, he calls on his friends 
to pity him, for the hand of God had touched him, Then follows 
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the most noble and sublime declaration, perhaps, to be found in 
the book. Conscious of the importance of what he was about to 
say, he asks that his words might be engraved on the eternal 
rock, and then professes his unwavering confidence in God, and 
his firm assurance that he would yet appear, and fully vindicate 
his eharacter. Though now consumed by disease, and though this 
»rocess should still go on till all his flesh was wasted away, yet 
is had the firmest conviction that God would appear on the earth 
to deliver him, and that, with renovated flesh and in prosperity, 
he would be permitted to see God for himself. Fora view of the 
reasons for this interpretation of this sublime passage, the reader 
is referred to the Notes on the chapter. 

Zophar now speaks in his turn, ch. xx. But he speaks only to 
recapitulate the old argument under a new form. He maintains 
the position which had been so often before advanced, that certain 
and dreadful calamity must overtake the wicked. This thought 
he puts into new forms, and urges it with a variety of proverbial 
illustrations, and bold statements; but without much that is new 
in the argument. He undoubtedly means, like the previous 
speakers, to have Job apply this to himself, though he does not 
expressly declare it. 

Job replies to Zophar, ch. xxi., and his reply closes the second 
session of the controversy. He collects all his strength for the 
argument, as though he were resolved at once to answer all that 
had been said. He calls upon them attentively to mark what he 
has to urge; and says, that if they will now hear him, they may 
then mock on. He then proceeds to answer their arguments, by 
appealing to well-known and indisputable facts. He says that 
the wicked live—grow old—become mighty in power—are pros- 

ered in their flocks and herds—send forth their children to the 

ance—and spend their days in wealth and enjoyment, and then 
go down to the grave, without long and lingering pain. He says 
that they openly cast off the fear of God, and live in irreligion. 
Yet he admits that it is not always so; that the candle of the 
wicked is sometimes put out, and that sorrows are laid up for 
their children; so that no universal rule can be laid down in 
regard to the dealings of God with men here. He alleges that, in 
fact, there is the greatest variety in the manner in which people 
die—one dying in full strength, cut down in his vigour, and 
another in the bitterness of his soul, having had no pleasure. He 
says that the wicked are reserved for the day of destruction—for 
some future retribution—and that they will be hereafter brought 
forth to wrath. By this appeal to facts, he evidently supposed 
that the controversy would be ended. Of the facts he had no 
doubt; and these facts were of more value than all speculations 
on the subject. 

The third session of the discussion, like the previous ones, 18 
opened hy Eliphaz, ch. xxii. This is the last speech which 

liphaz makes, and roused by the argument of Job, in the previous 
chapter, and excited by his appeal to facts, he pours forth his soul 
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in one grand effort to confute the position which he had taken. 
There is great art in this speech, and greater severity than he had 
before used. He begins by maintaining that a man could not be 
profitable to God, and that he could not be influenced in his 
dealings with men, by any claim which they had on him, or any 
dread which he had of them. No rauk, authority, or eminence 
could prevent his dealing with them as he pleased. He then, in 
open and bold terms, charges Job with great guilt; says that 
these calamities could not have come upon a man unless there had 
been extraordinary iniquity, and proceeds to argue as if this were 
£0, and to state what crimes Job must have committed to make it 
necessary to bring such calamities upon him. He accuses him of 
cruelty, oppression, and injustice, in the performance of his duty 
as a magistrate; affirms that he had wronged the poor, the widow, 
and the fatherless ; says that he had wholly disregarded the laws 
of hospitality, and that it was no wonder that, in view of these 
things, such heavy calamities had come upon him. It could not 
be otherwise. God could have dealt with him in no other way 
than this. He then appeals, with great force, to the deluge; and 
says that that was a case which demonstrated that God would 
deal with the wicked according to their character and deserts. In 
view of these things, he again counsels Job to acquaint himself 
with God, and to be at peace with him. He assures him, that if 
he would confess his sins, and return to God, he would yet have 
prosperity, and be able to lay up gold as dust; and that if he 
prayed to God, he would be propitious to him. He would 
become yet a counsellor to the feeble, and be exalted to honour in 
the land. ^ 

Job, in his turn, replies, ch. xxiii, xxiv. He commences in a 
most pathetic and tender manner. He turns away from every 
human helper, and looks to God. He had looked to earthly 
friends in vain; and finding there no consolation, he expresses 
the most earnest wish that he might be able to carry his cause 
at once before his Maker. Could he come before him as he 
wished, he would plead his cause there, and there he would find 
One who would hear him, and would know why it was that he 
was thas atilicted. He could not now explain it, yet God would 
do it, ıt he was permitted to carry his cause before him. Yet he 
could not find him. He looked iu every direction for some token 
of his appearing in vain. He went east, and west, and north, 
and south—in the quarters of the heavens where he usually 
manifested himself, but he could not find him. Notes, ch. xxiii. 
9, 10. Yet he had the firmest confidence in him, and he felt 
assured that when he had been tried, he would come forth as 
gold. He asserts his consciousness of integrity, and says that it 
had been the great aim of his life to honour and obey God. He 
then proceeds, ch. xxiv., to defend his former position; and 
affirms that, so far from its being true that the dealings of God 
were in accordance with the character of men here, it was « fact 
that the wicked often lived long, and in great prosperity. He 
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refers to large classes of the wicked—to those who remove the 
landmarks—to those who take the property of the widow and the 
fatherless for a pledge—to those who live by plunder—to those 
who oppress the poor, and turn them out without shelter—to 
those who cause others to labour under hard exactions—to the 
murderer who rises early to accomplish his purpose—to the 
adulterer, and to all who perform deeds of darkness. He says 
that they often have, in fact, long prosperity, though he admits 
that they will be ultimately cut off; they are only exalted for a 
little time, and then they will be brought low. 

These facts being undeniable, Bildad, whose turn it was to 
answer, does not attempt to reply to them. The argument of 
Job, from what actually occurs, had settled the question, and, so 
far as the friends of Job were concerned, decided the controversy. 
Bildad, indeed, ch. xxv., attempts something like a reply ; but 
it consists merely of a description of the power, wisdom, and 
majesty of God, and closes with the sentiment twice before ex- 
pressed, concerning the comparative impurity and insignificance 
of man—a reply that, however beautiful, has no relevancy to the 
considerations stated by Job. The manner in which he speaks is, 
in fact, a yielding of the argument, and a retiring from the field 
of debate. 

Job, who next speaks in reply to Bildad, ch. xxvi., opeus his 
address in a strain of bitter irony. ‘‘ How had the feeble, the 
powerless, and the ignorant [referring to himself], been strength- 
ened, helped, and enlightened, by this wise speech!" He in- 
quires of Bildad, by whose spirit he had spoken, and who had 
helped him to utter such marvellous things! He then proceeds 
himself to expatiate on the topic on which Bildad had proposed 
to enlighten him—the greatness and majesty of God; and does it 
in such a manner as to show that his own views were far more 
elevated than those of Bildad, and that he was far in advance of 
his professed teacher, in his knowledge of the character and 
government of God. In this sublime description, he states his 
views of the creation; says that the deep, dark world of the 
shades is open before God; that he stretched out the north over 
the immense void, and hung the earth upon nothing; that he 
binds up the thick clouds, holds back the face of his throne, 
compasses the waters with bounds, so that they cannot pass, 
divides the sea with his power; and that by his own hands he 
had formed the beautiful constellations of the heavens. There is 
not to be found anywhere a more sublime description of God, 
nor a passage of more exquisite beauty, than that with which he 
closes :— 

Lo! these are but the outlines of his ways! 


And how faint the whisper which we hear of him! 
[Sour he speak with] the thunder of his power, who could understand 


This was the appropriate place for Zophar to reply, and Job 
evidently paused to give him an opportunity. But he had 
VOL. I. F 
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nothing to say, and the argument, on the part of the three friends 
of Job, is closed. 

Finding that no one replies to him, Job proceeds, in a more 
calm manner, to a full vindication of himself, ch. xxvii.—xxxi. 
lle states, further, his views about the government of God, and 
especially in reference to his dealings with a hypoerite (ch. xxvii.); 
gives a most beautiful description of the search for wisdom, 
detailing many of the discoveries of science known in his time, 
aud saying that no one of them could discloso it, and concluding 
hy saying that true wisdom could be found only in the fear ot 
the Lord (ch. xxviii.) ; aileetingly contrasts his present condition 
with his former prosperity (ch. xxix., Xxx.) ; maintains the in- 
tegrity of lis life, asserting that he was free from the erimos 
charged on him, and imprecating the severest punishment, if he 
had been guilty; and closes by saying, that if God would come 
forth and pronounce a just judgment on him, ho would take the 
decision and bind it on his head as a diadem, and march forth 
with it in triumph. Yor the train of thought in these beautiful 
chapters, tho reader is referred to the *“ Aualysis" pretixed to 
the Notes. 

III. Thus far Job is triumphant. He has sileneed his “friends,” 
and gained the field as a victor. At this stage a new character is 
introduced, who comes with great apparent modesty, and yet with 
great pretensions. I]t is Elihu. He had evidently listened to the 
debate, and feels indignant that no one of the three friends of Joh 
dared to reply to him. Ile is young and comparatively inexperi- 
enced, aud hence he had thus far taken no part iu the controversy. 
But he professes to have had views communicated to him by Divine 
revelation, which elear up all the ditlienlties iu the ease; and he 
gos to state them. The single udditioual thought on which 
10 dwells so much, and which he introduces with so much pomp 
and parade of language, is, that afflictions are for the good of the 
sufferer, and that if those who are afflicted will hearken to tho 
counsel which God^sends, aud turn from their sins, they will find 
their afflictions to be sources of great benefit. This leading thought 
he exhibits in various lights, and evidently supposes that it would 
be sutlicient to solve the ditliculties which had been felt iu tho 
diseussion. It is remarkable that it had not been mado more pro- 
minent by Job and his friends; and it is from the fact that it had 
not been particularly adverted to, that leads Elihu to place it in 
such a variety of view. In the course of his speech there is much 
severe reflection on Job for his rashness and presumption, and the 
geueral tenor of the address is, undoubtedly, to coincide with tho 
“friends” of Job in their views rather than in his. The thirty 
second chapter is wholly introductory, in which he expresses 
great modesty, and apologizes for his speaking by saying that ho 
was grieved that no one replied to Job, and that ho was cou- 
strained to reply by the pressure of important thoughts on his 
mind. In ch, xxxiii. ho enters on his argument, and says that he 
was inspired of God to say what ho had to communicato; that as 
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Job bad wished to bring his cause before God. he wes mew in the 
place of God. and that Job need not be overawed by one o? ine 
same natare with himself. He then adverts to what he onder- 
stood Job to maintain. thet he was innccent: and says thet in 
this he could not be eorrect. but that God musz be more righteous 
then man. He then adverts to the main thomght which ke bed 
to communicate, tha; God speaks to man in vations ways, by 
dreams, by visions. and by afflictions.—to withdraw him from 
his purpose, and to save him from sin. If God sends & messenger 
to him when he is atliicted, and he turns from his sins, them he is 
mercitel to him, and he is restored to more tham his former pres- 
perity. To thts fact Elihu calls the partiemlar attenticn o£ Job, 
and then pauses fora reply. As Job says nothing. Elihu. in eh. 
xxxiv., proposes more particularly to examine his ease. He then 
proceeds to state that Job had manifested a very improper spirit; 
thet he had been irreverent. amd had maintained that it wes cf mo 
advantage for a men to serve God. He then advances the peeition 
thet God cannot do wickedly. and proceeds to illmstrate chis by 
showing thet he is supreme. that it is presemptcsms for men to 
arraign his dealings, and that im tact his government: is adminis- 
tered on the principles of equity. On the basis of this. and sseameme 
that Job was a wicked man, he calls om him to confess thet hrs 
chastisement was just, and to resolve to offend no more. In ch. 
xxxv. he charges Job with having in fact maintained thas his own 
righteousness was more than that of God. This pesition he pro- 
ceeds to examine. and to show. which he does with great comelu- 
siveness, that it is impossible that the righteousness of man een be 
in any way protitable to God. He admits that a men's rigbteoss- 
mess might be of advantage to his fellow-man, but maintaina thee 
it could not affect God. He then proceeds to show that the true 
reason why (rod did not interpose when men were atilicted, and 
remove their calamities, was. that they were obstmete and per- 
verse, and that no one eried to God, who alome eould cive coz- 
solation. Elihu, having undertaken to vindicate the character ef 
God, proceeds in ch. xxxvi. xxxvii. to state some o? the grese 
gom of his government, and to maintain that Ged was right. 

e-sav2 that there yet remains mech to be said om the pert of 
God. “Job, as he understocd, had maintained that his government 
was administered on no settled principles. In opposition to this, 
Elihu asserts that God is mighty, and that his covernmest is mot 
to be despised; that he will not prosper the wicked; thes im fact 
he protects the righteous, and vindicates the cause of the poar; 
and thet his eye is on all. If they are in affliction. ami bound ie 
fetters, it is in order thet they may see their iniquity amd be 
brought to true repentance. The hypocrites. he saya, heap up 
wrath, but the poor and adficted are delivered; amd Job wocii 
have found favour if he had been truly penitent. in counsels 
kim to beware lest his refusal to submit to God, and to exercise 
true repentance, should be the occasion of his entire destraction. 
To illustrate his views, and to show the necessity cf submission, 
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he eloses his speech (ch. xxxvi. 26—33, ch. xxxvii.) with a sub- 
lime description of the greatness of God, especially as manifested 
in the storm and tempest. There is in this description every 
indieation that a storm was actually rising, and that a fearful 
tempest was gathering. In the midst of this approaching tempest, 
tho address of Elihu is broken off, and the Almighty appears and 
closes the debate. See the analysis to ch. xxxvii. 

IV. The fourth part of the book consists of the address of the 
Almighty, ch. xxxviii.—xli. This sublime discourse is represented 
as made from the midst of the tempest or whirlwind which Elihu 
deseribes as gathering. In this address, the principal object of 
30d is to assert his own greatness and majesty, and the duty of 
profound submission under the dispensations of his government. 
The general thought is, that he is Lord of heaven and earth ; that 
all things have been made by him, and that he has a right to control 
them; and that in the works of his own hands he had given so much 
evidenee of his wisdom, power, and goodness, that men ought to 
have unwavering confidence in him. He appeals to his works, 
and shows that in fact man could explain little, and that the most 
familiar objects were beyond his comprehension. It was, there- 
fore, to be expected that in his moral government there would be 
much that would be above the power of man to explain. In this 
speech, the creation of the world is first brought before the mind 
in language which has never been equalled. Then the Almighty 
refers to various things in the universe that surpass the wisdom 
of man to eomprehend them, or his power to make them: to the 
laws of light; the depths of the ocean; the formation of the snow, 
the rain, the dew, the ice, the frost; the changes of the seasons, 
the elouds, the lightnings; and the instinct of animals. He then 
makes a particular appeal to some of the more remarkable in- 
habitants of the air, the forests, and the waters, as illustrating his 
power. He refers to the gestation of the mountain goats ; to the 
wild ass, to the rhinoceros, to the ostrich, and to the horse, eh. 
xxxix. The ground of the argument in this part of the address 
is, that he had adapted every kind of animals to the mode of life 
whichit was tolead; that he had given cunning where cunning was 
necessary, and where unnecessary that he had withheld it; that 
he had endowed with rapidity of foot or wing where such qualities 
were needful; and that where power was demanded, he had eon- 
ferred it. In reference to all these classes of creatures, there were 
peculiar laws by which they were governed; and all, in their 
several spheres, showed the wisdom and skill of their Creator. Job 
is subdued and awed by these exhibitions, and confesses that he is 
vile, ch. xl. 3—5. To produce, however, a more overpowering 
impression of his greatness and majesty, and to secure a deeper 
prostration before him, the Almighty proceeds to a particular 
description of two of the more remarkable animals which he had 
made-—the behemoth, or hippopotamus, and the leviathan, or croco- 
dile; and with this description the address of the Almighty closes. 

The general impression designed to be secured by this whole 
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address is that of awe, reverence, and submission. The general 
thought is, that God is supreme ; that he has a right to rule; that 
there are numberless things in his government which are inexpli- 
cable by human wisdom ; that it is presumptuous in man to sit in 
judgment on his doings; and that at all times man should bow 

efore him with profound adoration. It is remarkable that, in 
this address, the Almighty does not refer to the main point in the 
controversy. He does not attempt to vindicate his government 
from the charges brought against it of inequality, nor does he refer 
to the future state as a place where all these apparent inequalities 
will be adjusted. For the reasons of this, see the remarks at the 
close of the notes on ch. xli. 

V. The whole work now closes, ch. xlii. Job is humbled and 
penitent. His confession is accepted, and his general course is 
approved. His three friends are reprimanded for the severity of 
their judgment on him, and he is directed to make intercession for 
them. His calamities are at an end, and he is restored to double 
his former prosperity, and is permitted to live long in affluence 
and respectability. Thus God shows himself in the end to be the 
friend of the righteous; and thus the great object of the trial is 
fully secured—by showing that there ?s true virtue which is not 
based on selfishness, and that real piety will bear any trial to 
which it ean be subjected. 


ES VI.—THE CANONICAL AUTHORITY AND INSPIRATION OF THE BOOK. 


THE canonical authority of the book of Job, or its right to a place 
among the inspired Scriptures, is determined on the same principles 
as the other books of the Old Testament. The argument for this 
rests mainly on two considerations, which have generally been 
regarded as satisfaetory by those who hold to the Divine mission 
of the Saviour and the inspiration of the apostles. The first is, 
that it was found in the canon of the Jewish Scriptures, to which 
the Saviour gave his sanction as inspired ; and the other is, that it 
is quoted in the New Testament as of Divine authority. 

Iu regard to the first of these, there can be no doubt that it 
existed among the books which were regarded by the Hebrews as 
inspired. It has the same evidence of this kind which exists in 
favour of any one of the books of the Old Testament. There is the 
same authority—arising from the opinions of the Jews, from the 
existence of manuscripts, from the ancient versions, from repeated 
quotations, from extended commentaries, and from the enumera- 
tion of the books of Divine inspiration in the ancient catalogue— 
in favour of the book of Job, which there is for any one of the books 
of Moses or of the prophets. The argument from this source is 
thus stated by Wemyss: “ The Seventy translated it about 277 
years before Christ; Josephus places it among tho historical 
writings; Philo the Jew quotes a fragment of 1t; part of it is 
evidently imitated by Baruch; the subject of it is mentioned in 
the book of Tobit: and iu the catalogue of Jewish canonical books, 
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drawn up by Melito, bishop of Sardis, near the end of the second 
century, we find it inserted after the Song of Songs, on the supposi- 
tion that it was written by Solomon. Jerome introduced it into 
the Vulgate, and almost all the F'athers of the Church have quoted 
it. The Talmud places it after the book of Psalms; so that Jews 
and Christians equally acknowledge its canonicity,” p. 6. It was 
in reference to this entire collection that the Saviour gave to the 
Jews of his time the direction, *€ Search the Seriptures,? John v. 
39. And it was of this entire collection that the apostle Paul said, 
* All Seripture js given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness," 2 Tim. iii. 16. 

The other argument for the canonica] authority and inspiration 
of the book of Job, is the fact that it is quoted in the New Testa- 
ment. It is introduced by the same formula, and evidently with 
the belief that it sustains the same rank as the other books of the 
inspired volume. It is true that it is but twice quoted directly, 
but that is suticient to show that the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, in common with all the Jews, regarded it as of Divine au- 
thority. The quotations in the New Testament are the following. 
Job v. 18: 


* He taketh the wise in their own craftiness,” 


noted in 1 Cor. iii. 19; where Paul introduces the quotation by 
the words, “ It is written,” agreeably to the common form of quot- 
ing from the other parts of Scripture. Job xxix. 30: 


* Her young ones suck up blood ; 
And where the slain are, there is she," t. e. the eagle. 


Thisis evidently referred to by the Saviour, Matt. xxiv. 98: “ For 
wheresoever the earcase is, there will the eagles be gathered to- 
gether,” and Luke xvii. 37. It must, in candour, however, be 
admitted that the argument from this source rests mainly on the 
former passage, as the remark of the Saviour may have been merely 
proverbial, without any special reference to the book of Job. Be- 
sides these places, there are a few others in which there seems to 
be an allusion to Job, though not so manifest as to be regarded as 
intentional quotations. See James iv. 10, comp. Job xxii. 29; 
Rom. xi. 34, 35, comp. Job xv. 8; and 1 Pet. v. 6, comp. Job xxii. 
29. It is once alluded to by Philo (8 31), but is not referred to 
by Josephus.—Lichhorn, Einleit. § 645. 

But if the canonical authority and inspiration of the book of Job 
be admitted, still a most interesting question presents itself: In 
what sense is it to be regarded as of Divine origin? Are we to con- 
sider the whole of it as inspired? Are all the speeches made, and 
all the arguments used, and all the complainings uttered by Job, 
and all the views of science presented, to be regarded as the sug- 
gestions of the Holy Spirit? Ifthisis not to be supposed, on what 
principles are we to be guided in determining what is of Divine 
authority, and what not?! And in what sense is the word inspira- 
tion to be used, as applied to those portions of the book! ‘These 
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questions, which probably occur to every reader of the book, and 
which create perplexity whenever they occur, make it necessary 
to offer a few suggestions in regard to its inspiration. The prin- 
ciples which are necessary to be understood in order to a correct 
interpretation of the book of Job, may be stated as follows : 

(1.) In an inspired book there is an exact and intullible record 
of faets as they actually occur. Whether the record relates to the 
existence, pertections, and plans of God; to what he has done in 
the work of creation, providence, or redemption, or to his claims 
on mankind; whether to the existence and employments of angels, 
or to the creation, character, and destiny of man; and whether to 
the revolutions of kingdoms, or to the actions, words, feelings, and 
views of individual men, still the same principle exists in the 
ease. The sole object is to secure a fuir record; to state things as 
they are. The design of inspiration is not always to communicate 
new truth, or truth that was not or could not be otherwise known; 
it is to make « record that shall be free from all error, and shall 
preserve the remembrance of things as they actually exist. And 
80 far as pertains to this principle, it is unnecessary to inquire 
whether inspiration is by immediate suggestion or by superintend- ' 
ence ; the only essential thing is, that in an inspired work there is 
an exact and infallible statement of the truth which is professed 
to be recorded. As a matter of fact, in the volume of revelation, 
& large part of the truths are far above any power of man to discover 
them, and they were directly communicated to the speakers and 
writers by the Holy Spirit. In regard to all that is recorded in 
the Scriptures, itis to be held that the Holy Spirit so presided 
over the minds of the sacred writers as to keep them from error, 
and to secure the exact record of such things as were necessary to 
be known to man. 

In applying this principle to the book before us, the only thing 
which it is necessary to maintain is, that there is a correct record 
of events as they occurred to Job, and of the arguments of himself 
and his friends, and of the address of the Almighty. Whether 
either he or his friends were inspired is quite another question, 
and is to be determined by other considerations. Whether all 
which he said was true, or whether all or anything which they 
advanced was correct, is not to be determined by the mere position 
that the book is inspired. 

(2.) It is to be admitted that there are in this book many things 
recorded which are in themselves wrong and false. It is not to be 
denied that Job uttered some sentiments which cannot be vindi- 
cated, and often manifested a spirit which was wrong. This is 
apparent not only from the contrariety of such sentiments and 
feelings to other parts of the Scriptures, but from the reproof of 
the Almighty himself at the close of the book. Nor can it be 
denied that the friends of Job uttered many erroneous sentiments, 
for their views are expressly condemned by God himself, ch. xlii. 
7. Stillit is true that they uttered those sentiments, and that 
they entertained those opinions; and this is properly all that in- 
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spiration is responsible for. In the records of profane history there 
are often things occurring just of this character. There are many 
things recorded which were in themselves wrong, yet the reeord 
is correctly made; there are many sentiments expressed by various 
speakers which are wrong in spirit, and yet the record that such 
sentiments were uttered is true. Al that the fidelity of the his- 
torian is responsible for is the correctness of the record. He is not 
at all answerable for the propriety of the acts referred to, nor for 
the sentiments of the various speakers. If he gives a fair statement, 
he has done all that the world can demand of him as an historian 
—just as all that a painter can be required to do is to give a fair 
copy of his original. Whether that original be beautiful or other- 
wise is quite another question. So in the matter before us, all 
that the inspired writer, whoever he may have been, is fairly 
responsible for, is the fairness and correctness of his record. 

(3.) It is of great importance to preserve the record of things as 
they actually occurred, whether they were good or evil, right or 
wrong. This gives its value and importance to history ; and this 
object is not unworthy of inspiration. We wish to know what the 
facts were; what were the opinions which prevailed; what were 
the sentiments expressed; what were the views of men on im- 
portant subjects. Hence history has brought down to us many 
things that are in themselves of little value, or that cannot be 
depended on as guides now, but which show what has been the 
progress of events. So in the book before us it was of great im- 
portance to show the opinions which prevailed in an early age of 
the world, and with the best opportunities for reflection, on a great 
and important question of the Divine government. It will make 
us prize more highly the revelation which we have on those points ; 
and it will show us how much we are really indebted to revelation. 
The discussion in this book was on one of the most important 
points that can come before the mind of man. It is on a question 
which has occurred in all ages, and which has been everywhere 
examined. The inquiry why the good are afflicted, and why the 
wicked are prospered, is one that must come before the minds of 
thinking men, and must present a great many difficulties. This 
question is discussed here under every conceivable advantage. It 
arose from a most interesting and aftlicting case which had actually 
occurred. It was examined by men of age, experience, and wisdom; 
by men who could bring to bear on it the result of patient thought, 
and who were imbued with the wisdom of the ancients. The 
subject was never more fairly or fully examined; and nothing 
ever occurred that could do more to determine the just limits of 
the human powers on these great inquiries pertaining to the Divine 
government. 

(4.) In a book of revelation for the guidance of mankind, it is 
important not only to preserve the memory of facts as they actually 
occurred, and to impart to men truths which the human mind 
could not originate; but to preserve, also, a correct record of the 
workings of the human mind in circumstances of trial and tempta- 
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tron. It is important not only £o state in the abstract, and by 
clear propositions, what man is, but to show what he is by 
exhibiting him as placed in a great variety of situations, and by 
permitting us to see how he will feel, and speak, and act in such 
circumstances. We need to see what human nature is; how it 
developes itself in trying situations; how the general declarations 
which God makes about man are illustrated in his life; and 
especially we want to see the effect of religion in subduing, 
calming, and elevating the soul, and in enabling it to bear trials 
and to meet with temptations. And for the same purpose, also, it 
is important to exhibit mind as it actually exists under the influ- 
ence of religion—with the imperfections of our nature—with the 
impatience, restlessness, murmuring, and unguarded expressions 
which occur in times of calamity and trial. Even the eminent 
saint is not perfect in this life. Religion does not deliver him 
from all imperfection. It leaves the mind subject to conflict, 
anxiety, trouble; engaged in a fearful warfare with sin and 
temptation; liable to the outbreaks of impatiecne and murmuring ; 
subject to the possibility of being thrown off the guard, and of 
saying things which will be subsequently the occasion of much 
regret. Now, as it is the design of revelation to exhibit religion 
not only in its precepts, doctrines, and commands, but as i£ actually 
exists in the mind and heart, it was important to furnish some 
actual illustrations of this in detail. For this purpose, nothing 
could be better adapted than to select just such a case as that of 
Job, and to exhibit him in a condition of most extraordinary trial. 
He possessed undoubted piety. He had made uncommon attain- 
mentsinreligion. He had been a man of calm judgment—of sober 
views—of eminent wisdom. His was a fair case, therefore, in 
which to show the workings of human nature even under the most 
favourable circumstances, and when the mind is imbued with 
religion. It was a case designed not to show what man ought to 
be, but what he is; and how much infirmity and passion may 
actually exist in the soul, even when imbued with the principles 
of piety. Much of this same thing also occurs in the book of 
Psalms ; and one of the principal things which gave value to that 
inestimable part of the Scriptures is, that it so fully expresses the 
feelings of à pious man in a great variety of trying circumstances. 
Many of the expressions in the Psalms, as well as in the book of 
Job, we are by no means to regard as the offspring of genuine 
religion, but as denoting what human nature is, even when the 
prevailing feelings are those of piety. Even in such a mind there 
will be outbreakings of passion; improper murmuring; doubts 
about the safe condition of the soul; moments of darkness, when 
clear visions of the Divine goodness will be withdrawn; and ex- 
pressions of impatience, which will give occasion of regret in the 
subsequent life. Comp. Psa. cxvi. 11; lxxii. 1—15. To record 
these 18 not to express approbation of them ; and the record may 
be & source of unspeakable consolation to those who are betrayed 
into similar expressions, as showing that their feelings do not 
VOL. 1, z 
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demonstrate that they have no true religion. One of the principal 
excellencies of the book of Job is, that it preserves just such a 
record, and that it shows what the human mind is, even under the 
prevalent ascendancy of religious feeling, when it is subjected to 
severe trials. 

(5.) In order, then, to ascertain in this book what is right and 
what is wrong, a careful examination is necessary, in connexion 
with the other parts of the Bible. The views of the friends of Job, 
and the expressions of Job himself, must be carefully compared 
with the law of God, with the counsels and precepts elsewhere 
revealed, and with the nature of true religion as elsewhere exhi- 
bited. We are not to assume that all that Job said wasright; nor 
are we to assume that we would have avoided the impatience and 
irreverence which he sometimes manifested. We are to compare 
the arguments of Job and his friends with the statements of truth 
elsewhere occurring in the Scriptures, and to place his feelings by 
the side of those of the only perfect man—the Lord Jesus. In him 
there was no impatience—no murmuring—no irreverence. In him 
was illustrated fully what religion, under the most trying circum- 
stances, ought to be ; in Job we see what, as human nature is con- 
stituted, it often îs. With the New Testament in our hand, it is 
not difficult to form a correct estimate of what was wrong in the 
Patriarch of Uz ; and we shall not find 3t difficult to determine what 
we ought to avoid when we are called to pass through similar triala 

(6.) It is not difficult, then, to determine the value of this book, 
or the place which it deserves to occupy in the sacred canon. It 
shows the following things: (4) The operations of the human 
heart when under trial. (b) The real power of religion in restrain- 
ing the mind, and in producing ultimately acquiescence in God. 
(c) It shows how far the human mind can go of itself, under the 
most favourable circumstances, in explaining the mysteries of the 
Divine government. (d) It shows the necessity that truth should 
be revealed beyond what the human understanding has power itself 
to originate, to furnish support and consolation. (e) It shows the 
duty of perfect submission to the will of God, even when we cannot 
see the reasons of his doings. In the works of creation and provi- 
dence he has evinced so much wisdom and power, so much that 
surpasses even now all that science can do to explain it, so much 
that is every way superior to man, that we ought to have con- 
fidence in the wisdom of God in all things, and to believe that the 
great Governor of the universe is qualified for universal empire. 

Various places have been assigned to the book of Job in the 
ancient and modern arrangements. The place which it occupied 
at first in the Jewish canon is uncertain, for the ancient catalogues 
of the sacred books differ much from each other in regard to the 
place of this book. In that of Melito, it stands after the Canticles ; 
in that of Origen, after Ezekiel; in that of Jerome, after the 
minor prophets. In Bava Bathra, c. L. f. 14, b., the books of the 
Hagiographa follow each other in the following order: 1, Ruth; 2, 
Psalms; 3, Job; 4, the writings of Solomon, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
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anticles; 5, Lamentations, etc. According to Elias Levita, the 
Masorites arranged the Hagiographa iu the following order: 1, 
Chronicles; 2, Psalms; 3, Job; 4, Proverbs; 5, the five festival books. 
The order in the printed editions varies as much as in the catalogues. 
In the Bomberg edition, in 1521, it is placed between the books of 
Proverbs and Daniel; inthe edition of Buxtorf, it is placed between 
Proverbs and Canticles. See Eichhorn, Einleit. § 645; Carpzov, 
Intro. in V. T. p. 31. The proper place for the book of Job, in 
order to estimate its real value and importance, is at the com- 
mencement of the Bible, or in the early part of the book of Genesis. 
There is reason to suppose that it is the oldest book in the world ; 
and there is a moral certainty that it was penned before the giving 
of the law on mount Siuai, and before, in fact, any of the revela- 
tions were given which now shed so much light on the path of 
man. In our estimation of its design, it should stand at the cym- 
mencement of the volume of revealed truth, to show how little the 
human mind can discover in regard to the principles of the Divine 
government, and the necessity of revelation. The reasonings of 
the sages of Arabia, in the earliest period of the world, demonstrated 
abundantiy what the reasonings of the sages of Greece afterwards 
did—that man needed a revelation to acquaint him with the true 
principles of the Divine administration. 


§ vir.—THE PATRIARCHAL RELIGION, AS DEVELOPED IN THE 
BOOK OF JOB. 


Ox the supposition that this book was composed at the time sup- 
posed, then it is an invaluable document in regard to the nature of 
the patriarchal religion. We have comparatively few notices on 
that subject in the book of Genesis, and this volume supplies a 
chasm which it is of the greatest importance to fill up in order to 
understand the history of the world. We may suppose, without 
impropriety, that the mind of Job was imbued with the principles 
of religion, as then understood by the patriarchs; that he was 
acquainted with the traditions which had come down from more 
remote periods ; that he was apprized of the revelations which had 
then been communicated to mankind; and that he practised the 
rites of religion which were then prevalent among the true 
worshippers of God. If this is so, then it will be of interest and 
importance to bring together, in a brief compass, some of the 
notices of the patriarchal religion scattered throughout this book. 

(1.) The existence of one supreme God, the infinitely wise and 
glorious Creator of all things. In the entire book, God is spoken 
of as one, nor is there an intimation by any of the speakers that 
there is more than one God. There are no allusions to a good and 
an evil principle contending in the universe; nor any trace of the 
doctrine which subsequently became prevalent in the East, that 
such contending principles existed. No sentiments occur like those 
which were afterwards embodied in Persia respecting the existence 
and conflicts of Ormuzd and Ahriman (see Creuzer, Symbolik und 
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Mythologie, Erster Band, 226, seq., and Neander, Geschichte, 2, 
a. 219, seq.), or what became subsequently the doctrine of the 
Manicheans. The religion of the book of Job is throughout a 
pure theism. This fact is remarkable, because the subject of the 
controversy—the mingled good and evil in the world—was such 
as constituted the foundation of the argument for dualism subse- 
quently in a considerable portion of the Oriental world. 

The characteristics ascribed to God in this book are such as are 
everywhere attributed to him in the Bible, and are far above any 
conceptions which prevailed of him at any time among Pagan 
philosophers. He is almighty, ch. v. 9, vi. 4, ix. 5—12, et al. 
He is omniseient, ch. xi. 11, xxi. 22. He is wise, ch. xii. 13, xxiv. 
1; inserutable, ch. xi. 7—9, xxxvi. 26; invisible, ch. xi. 11. He 
is the Supreme Governor of the world, and the regulator of its 
coneerns, ch. v. 9—13, viii. 4—6. He is the Creator of all things, 
ch. iv. 17, x. 8—11, xxxv. 10, xxxviii. 4—10. He is perfectly 
pure and holy, ch. xv. 15, 16, xxv. 5, 6. He is eternal, ch. x. 5. 
He is a spiritual Being, ch. x. 4. He is gracious, and is ready to 
forgive sin to the penitent, ch. v. 17—97, xi. 13—19, xxii. 21—23, 
xxxii. 23—28. He is a hearer of prayer, ch. xxxiii. 26, xii. 4, 
xxii. 27. He is the dispenser of life and death, ch. iv. 9, x. 12, 
xxxiii. 4. He communieates his will by revelation to mankind, ch. 
iv. 12—17, xxxiii. 14—17. In these and in numerous other pas- 
sages in the book, the existence and attributes of the One Supreme 
God are stated with perhaps as much clearness as in any part of 
the Dible, and in a manner infinitely superior to any statements 
respecting the Divine character and perfections in any other ancient 
books except those of the Scriptures. 

(2.) The universe was created by this one great and glorious 
God. lt was not the work of chance; it was not the creation of 
any inferior beings; it was not eternal. A single passage is all 
that is necessary to be referred to on this point—a passage of un- 
equalled sublimity, ch. xxxviii. 4—11: 


Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
Declare, if thou hast understanding. 

Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest ? 
Or, who hath stretched the line upon it ? 

Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened ? 

Or, who laid the corner-stone thereof, 

When the morning stars sang together, 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy ? 

Or, who shut up the sea with doors, 

When it brake forth, as if it had issued out of the womb? 
When I made the cloud the garment thereof, 

And thick darkness a swaddling band for it, 

And brake it up for my decreed place, 

And set bars and doors, 

And said, “‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further; 
And here shall thy proud waves be stayed?” 


(3.) He is the moral Governor of all his intelligent creatures, 
dispensing rewards and punishments according to their character, 
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-t is unnecessary to refer to particular passages demonstrating 
this, as the whole of the controversy iu the book turns on it. The 
fact that God thus governs the universe, and that he punishes the 
evil, and rewards the good, is assumed on both sides in the con- 
troversy, and is never called in question. The point of inquiry is, 
in what manner is it done? One of the parties maintains that the 
dispensations of God here are strictly according to human charac- 
ter, and that character may be fairly inferred from those dispensa- 
tions; the other denies this, but maintains that there will be a 
Jture retribution, which will be strictly iu accordance with 
justice. Comp. notes, ch. xix. 23—27. Somewhere, and somehow, 
it seems to have been held by all parties, God would show himself 
the friend of the righteous, and the punisher of the wicked. 

(4.) The existence of angels, or a superior rank of holy intel- 
ligences, is asserted. In ch. i. 6, it cannot be denied that by “the 
sons of (xod? who eame to present themselves before God, holy 
beings superior to men are denoted, aud that it is designed to re- 
present this scene as ocenrring in heaven. It is further implied 
there, that they came together from an important service as if 
they had been absent, engaged in some ministry to other parts of 
the universe, and returned now to render an account, and to 
receive a fresh commission in their work. The term ‘son of 
God” is used in Daniel iii. 25, comp. ver. 28, to denote an angel. 
Angels also are undoubtedly referred to in ch. xv. 15: 


Behold, he putteth no trust in his saints; 
Yea, the heavens are not clean in his sight. 


The express mention of “the heavens” in the parallelism, as well 
as the contrast between “the saints," or holy ones, here referred 
to, and with man (vers. 14, 16), proves that the ' holy ones” are 
angels. It is possible, also, that in a parallel expression in ch. 
xxv. 5, there may be a reference to angels: 


Behold even to the moon, and it shineth not; 
Yea, the stars are not pure in his sight. 


The declaration in ch. xv. 15 demonstrates that the received 
opinion then was, that the angels were far inferior to God. They 
are spoken of as holy beings; as superior to men ; as eminently 
holy in comparison with the most holy men; but still as so far 
inferior to God that they were comparatively impure. 

In ch. v. 1, also, there is probably an allusion to angels: 


Call now, if there be any to answer thee ; 
And to which of the saints wilt thou turn? 


And in ch. xxxviii. 7 they are mentioned as having been present 
at the creation of the earth, and as celebrating that great event 
with a song of praise : 


When the morning stars sang together, 
And all the sons of God shouted for joy. 
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probable that it was a matter of tradition tnat Ae had been the 
agent in the temptation of Adam, and iu tho introduction of sin 
into the world. There is a strong resemblance between the 
feelings with which he looked on Job, and those with which ho 
looked on man in Paradise; and the geueral distrust which ho is 
represented as having in tho piety of Job, mud the conviction 
vibe he expresses, that if the proper tost were applied, if would 
be found to be insincere, is such as we might expect from ono om- 
boldened by the snecesstul attempt to uliennte umu ns ho wns 
created, from his Creator. There is, indeed, n slight iutiumntior. 
in the poem itself, that Satan was a fallen spirit thut had boor 
once holy and happy. It is found in tho expression of tho helief 
of Eliphaz iu two places, that ontire confidence could uot he put 
even in the holy angels—as if there had heen somo revolt or 
apostasy among them, which rendered it possible thnt thoro 
might be more: 


Behold, ho put no trust in his servants, 

And his angels he charged with folly. 

How much less in them that dwell in houses of clay, 
Whose foundation is in the dust ?— Ch. iv. 18, 19, 


And again: 


Behold, he putteth no trust, in lis saint , 
Yea, the heavens aro not clean in his sight.— Ch. xv. 15. 


Comp. ch. xxv. 5, Language like this would hurdly be euployod 
unless there was n belief that even the holiness of the nujel& wus 
not incorruptible, and thut there hul been some revolt thera 
among a part, which rendered it possible that others might revolt 
also. Comp. Jude 6: “Aud the angels which kept not their first 
estate.” These passages, taken together, lead to i clenr intimntlan 
of a belief that there had been n defection among the heavenly 
hosts, which was of such a character ns to make it possible thot 
they who remained there might apostatize also. They nro not re- 
E indeed, as sinful (see the notes on those pasengen); thoy 

ave a degree of holiness which nothing hutan enn equal; but 
rtill it is not of the same character oa thot of God ; it is not so 
exalted as to put it above the suspicion that it might fall. 

(G) Man, in the time of Job, was regarded on n fallen being, 
and as wholly depraved. Of the belief that man ia fallen, tho 
following paasages are full proof’: 


Shall mortal man he more just thon God? 
Shall a man be more pure than his Maker > 
sehold, he put no trust in hla servanta, 
And his angela he charged with folly, 
How much lesa in them that dwell P honees of clay, 
Whose foundation is in the duist.—Ch. iv. 17—15. 


Man that fa horn of a woman is of few daya, 

And full of trouble. E 
Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? 
Not one, —Ch. xlv, 1—4. 
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What is man, that he should be clean? 

And he that is born of a woman, that he should be righteous? 
Behold, he putteth no trust in his saints; 

Yea, the heavens are not clean in his sight: 

How much more abominable and filthy is man, 

Who drinketh iniquity like water !—Ch. xv. 14—16. 


There is also an allusion to the manner in which this depravity 
was introduced into the world: 


If I covered my transgressions as Adam, 
By hiding mine iniquity in my bosom.—Ch. xxxi. 53. 


In ch. i. 21 there seems also to be a reference to the sentence pro- 
nounced on man in consequence of the apostasy, and in ch. x. 9 it 
is possible that there may be the same allusion. As the language 
there used, however, is such as is common in all languages, and 
such as may be suggested by mere observation, it is not conclu- 
sively certain that the reference is to the sentence pronounced ou 
man on account of his sin. 

(7.) The necessity of reconciliation with God, in order that 
peace may be enjoyed, is abundantly stated and enforced : 


Acquaint now thyself with him, and be at peace; 
Thereby good shall come unto thee. 

Receive, I pay dn the law from his mouth, 
And lay up his words in thine heart.—Ch. xxii. 21, 22. 


Comp. ch. iv. 17—27, xi. 13—19. 

(8.) The doctrine is taught that if man was penitent under the 
Divine chastisement, God would receive the true penitent to his 
favour. See the passages quoted above (7), and the following: 


If thou return to the Almighty, thou shalt be built up, 
Thou shalt put away iniquity from thy tabernacles.—Ch. xxii. 23. 


If there be a messenger with him, an interpreter, 
One among a thousand, to show unto man his uprightness, 
Then he is gracious unto him, and saith, 
Deliver him from going down to the pit; 
I have found a ransom. 
His flesh shall be fresher than a child’s; 
He shall return to the days of his youth; 
He shall pray unto God, and he will be favourable unto him; 
And he shall see his face with joy; 
For he will render unto man his righteousness. 
He looketh upon men; and if any say, I have sinned, 
And perverted that which was right, and it profited me not, 
He will deliver his soul from going unto the pit, 
And his life shall see the light.—Ch. xxxiii. 23—28. 


(9.) The doctrine was held that man would not live again on 
the earth; that when he died, he departed to return no more. 
See this opinion presented with great beauty and force in ch. xiv. 

(10.) A very important inquiry next meets us in reference to 
the question whether man would live after death; and if he did, 
what would be his condition then. This inquiry is of special im- 
portance, if, as has been supposed, this is the oldest book in the 
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world. It will thus throw important light on the development of 
the idea of the future state, and the belief of the early ages on 
that point. On this important subject, the following remarks 
will probably comprise all the views presented in the book of Job. 

(a) There is no distinct and formal statement of the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul. Indeed, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to make out from this book that there were any settled 
views on that subject then prevailing. 

(b) There is no mention made of heaven, as a place of rest, or 
as an abode of holiness. The angels are referred to, and God is 
often mentioned, and there is, as we shail see, a reference to a fu- 
ture state of being; but there is no distinct conception of heaven, 
as a place where the righteous would dwell together for ever. 

(c) There is no belief expressed of the resurrection. The only 
passage which can, by any persons, be regarded as teaching this 
doctrine, is the celebrated passage in ch. xix. 25—27. But that 
this does not refer to the resurrection of the body seems to me to 
be clear, for the reasons which are suggested in the Notes on that 
passage. The remarks also in ch. xiv. seem to be conclusive 
proof that Job did not suppose that the body would be raised up 
again after it had once been laid in the dust. 


For there is hope of a tree, 

If it be cut down, that it will sprout again, 

And that the tender branch thereof will not cease. 

Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, 

And the stock thereof die in the ground ; 

Yet through the scent of water it will bud, 

And bring forth boughs like a plant. 

But man dieth and wasteth away ; 

Yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he ?— Vers. 7—10. 


The same disbelief of the doctrine of the resurrection, or igno- 
rance of it, appears from the following passages: 


As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away ; 

So he that goeth down to the grave shall come up no more. 
He shall return no more to his house, 

Neither shall his place know him any more.—-Ch. vii. 9, 10. 


As the waters fail from the sea, 

And the fiood decayeth and drieth up, 

So man lieth down and riseth not; 

Till the heavens be no more they shall not awake, 
Nor be raised out of their sleep.—Ch. xiv. 11, 12. 


If a man die, shall he live again ?—Ver. 14, 


It may be said that these passages only teach that man would not 
appear again on the earth; that he would not rise as the tree 
sprouts up and lives again. This may be so; but still if they had 
known of the resurrection at all, these sentiments would not have 
been uttered. That doctrine would have relieved all the difficulty 
as effectually as the belief that man would be raised up to dwell 
on the earth would have done. 
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(d) The doctrine of future retribution is not brought forward 
asit would have been, it it was clearly understood. The reterence 
to a future state of rewards and punishments would have removed 
all the embarrassment which was felt by Job and his friends. It 
would have explained the mysterious events in the unequal dis- 
tribution of rewards and punishments iu this life; relieved the 
difficulty arising from the fact that the righteous suffer and the 
wicked are prospered here; and would have kept Job from mur- 
muring and complaining under his severe trials. And though 
there is an occasional allusion to a future state, yet it is by no 
means such as would be made now in arguing on the difficulties 
which perplexed the minds of Job and his friends. 

(e) Yet still there was a belief that man would live after death, 
or that the grave would not be the end of existence. It is re- 
markable that the only passages which refer to the subject, or 
express the belief at all, occur in the speeches of Job; and the 
manner in which he brings forward the doctrine seems to have 
made no impression on the minds of the other speakers. Even 
the reference to the future state by Job himself does not appear 
to have been designed to turn aside the force of their arguments. 
The views which he presented on the subject do not seem to have 
excited any curiosity in their minds, or to have been regarded as 
of sufficient importance to demand a reply. The views which 
were entertained by Job on the subject are the following :— 

1. The grave was a quiet resting-place; a place where toil, and 
woe, and care would cease. 


For now should I have lain still and been quiet ; 

I should have slept; 

Then had I been at rest 

With kings and counsellors of the earth. 

Or as an hidden untimely birth I had not been ; 

As infants which never saw the light. 

There the wicked cease from troubling, 

And there the weary be at rest.—Ch. iii. 13, 14, 16, 17. 


My days are passed ; 

My plans are at an end— 

The cherished purposes of my heart. 

Night has become day to me; 

The light bordereth on darkness. 

Truly, I look to Sheol as my home; 

My bed I spread in the place of darkness, 
To corruption I say, ‘Thou art my father ;" 
To the worm, “My mother and my sister.” 
And where now is my hope? 

And who will see my hope fulfilled? 

To the bars of Sheol they must descend ; 
Yea, we shall descend together to the dust.—Ch. xvii. 11—16. 


For the numbered years pass away ; 

And I am going the way whence I shall not return. 
My spirit is exhausted ; 

My days are at an end; 

The grave waits for me.—Ch, xvi. 22; xvii 1. 
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And surely the mountain falling comes to nought ; 

And the rock is removed from his place ; 

The waters wear away the stones, 

The floods wash away the dust of the earth, 

And the hope of man thou dost destroy. 

Thou dost overpower him for ever, and he passes off; 

Thou dost change his countenance, and sendest him away. 

His sons are honoured, but he knoweth it net ; 

Or they are brought low, but he perceiveth it not.—Ch. xiv. 18—21. 


2. But though the grave is thus the termination of man’s 
earthly hopes, yet it is not the end of man. There is an abode to 
which the grave is but the entrance; a world where there is still 
consciousness and susceptibility of happiness or woe. In that 
world the Shades or the Rephaim reside—the spirits of departed 
men : 


The shades tremble from beneath ; 

'The waters and their inhabitants. 

Sheol is naked before him ; 

And Destruction hath no covering.—Ch. xxvi. 6. 


It is clear here, that that world is supposed to be ** beneath ;” 
that it is under the waters; that it is the region of “Sheol,” to 
which the grave is the entrance; and that there is a dominion of 
(vod over those departed Shades or Itepliaiin, so that he has power 
to make them tremble. There can be no doubt that by the Shades 
or Rephaim here, there is allusion to the Manes Mortuorum, 
the spirits of the dead confined in Sheol. Comp. Isa. xiv. 9; 
oer. ti. 18; Psae Ixxxvin. 10; Prov. ix. 18; Isa. xxvi. 19. 
That world is dark and dismal. There is an obseure light there, 
but it serves only to heighten tlie gloom: 


Are not my days few? 
Oh spare me, and let me alone, that I may take a little ease, 
Before I go whence I shall not return, 
To the land of darkness, and the shadow of death— 
The land of darkness, like the blackness of the shadow of death, 
Where there is no order, and where its shining is like blackness. 
Ch. x. 20—22. 


For the bearing of this passage on the belief of the futnro state, 
the reader is referred to the Notes. This view of the future 
world is remarkably obsenre and gloomy, and shows that even 
the mind of Job had not such anticipations of the future state as 
to cheer aud support him in the time of trial. The apprehension 
seems to lave been that all the dead would descend through the 
grave to a region where only a few scattered rays of light would 
exist, and where the whole aspect of the dwelling was in strong 
contrast with the cheerful regions of the “land of the living." 
To that dark world even Job felt that it would he a calamity to 
descend, for though there was an expectation that there would be 
& distinction there between the good and the evil, yet, compared 
with the present world of light and beauty, it was a sad and 
gloomy dwelling-place. 
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3. That world was regarded by the ancients as less desirable a8 
a place of residence than this in several respects. It was dark 
and gloomy. It was entered pe the grave, and the grave 
was only its outer court. They who dwelt there were cut off 
from the enjoyments of this present life. It was a land of silence. 
Thus Hezekiah, speaking of that world to which he had a pros- 
pect of descending when so sick, says: 


I said, *I shall not see JEHOVAH , 

JEHOVAH in the land of the living: 

I shall see man no more, 

Among the inhabitants of the land of stillness.” —Tsaæ. xxxviii. 11. 


In like manner it would be a place where the worship of God 
could not be appropriately celebrated. Thus Hezekiah says: 


For Sheol cannot praise thee; 
Death cannot mam thee: 
They that go down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth. 
The living, the living, he shall praise thee, as I do this day ; 
The father to the children shall make known thy faithfulness. 
Isa. xxxviii. 18, 19. 


A similar sentiment is expressed by David, Psa. vi. 5: 


For in death there is no remembrance of thee; 
In the grave who shall give thee thanks? 


A similar view of that world appears to have been taken by Job. 
Indeed, it is not improbable that the view of Job was even more 
gloomy in regard to that future world, as he lived at a period so 
much earlier than David and Hezekiah. Successive revelations 
imparted new light, and the idea of the future state was more and 
more developed, though in the time of Hezekiah it was accom- 
panied with much that was dark and gloomy. It was reserved 
for the Gospel fully to “bring life and immortality to light.” 
Yet, 

4, In that future world there was some belief that there would 
be a separation between the good and the bad; or that the 
wicked would be visited with punishment—though the belief of 
ae is represented as received from travellers, the faith of foreign 

ands. 


Have ye not inquired of the travellers ? 
And will you not admit their testimony ? 
That the wicked man is kept for the day of destruction ? 
And that he shall be brought forth in the day of fierce po 
. xxi. 30. 


That this “wrath” refers to punishment which the wicked 
will experience after death, is apparent from what Job imme- 
diately adds, that he well knows that his present life may be one 
of prosperity, and that he may lie down with honour in the 
grave, and that the clods of the valley will be sweet unto him: 
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Who charges him with his way to his face? 

Aud who recompenses to him that which he hath done? 

Anil he shall be borne [with honour] to the grave, 

And [friends] shall wateh tenderly over his tomb. 

Sweet to him shall be the clods of the valley ! 

Every man shall go out to honour him, 

And of those before him there shall be no number.— Ch. xxi. 31—33. 


Comp. notes on Isa. xiv. 15—19. It will be apparent from these 
illustrations, that the views of the future state in the time of Job 
were very obscure; and this is the reason of the remarkable fact 
that no partieular reference is made in the argument to it, iu 
order to remove the difficulties that were felt in regard to the 
Divine administration here. 

(11.) God was to be worshipped by sacrifice and burnt-offerings. 
It was in this way that Job songht to make expiation for the sins 
which his children might inadvertently have committed (ch. i. 
5, 6), and that the sins of his friends were to be expiated (ch. 
xlii. 8). This was evidently among the earliest modes of worship 
(comp. Gen. iv. 4; viii. 20, 21); and there was, therefore, some 
idea of the nature of an atonement, or of expiation for sin. I do 
not see any reason to doubt that Job, in common with all the 
patriarchs, may have had some conception that these bloody offer- 
ings were designed to point to the one great Sacrifice that was to 
be made for the sins of the world; but there is no intimation of 
any such belief in the book itself. Of the modes of worship, 
besides the offering of sacrifice, nothing can be learned from this 
book, except that sacrifices were to be accompanied with prayer, 
and that prayer was acceptable to God, and would be heard, ch. 
xli. 8; xxxiii. 26—28; xi. 13—15. Repentance was also de- 
manded ; and where there was a penitent heart, the offender would 
be accepted. 


If thou prepare thine heart, 
And stretch ont thine hands towards him, 
If the iniquity which is in thine hands thou wilt put far away, 
And wilt not suffer to dwell in thine habitation, 
Then shalt thou lift up thy countenance [bright] without spot, 
And thou shalt be firm, and shalt not fear, 
And thy life shall be bright above the noonday. 
—Now thou art in darkness—but thou shalt be as the morning. 
Ch. xi. 13—17. 


The religion of the time of Job was a pure theism. It consisted 
in the worship of one God, with appropriate sacrifices, and with 
acts of confidence and adoration, and with dependence on his mercy 
to lost sinners. There is, indeed, no express mention of convoca- 
tions for publie worship, nor of the Sabbath, nor of the office of 
priest. As in the time of Noah (Gen. viii.) the father of a family 
was the officiating priest who laid the victim on the altar, so it 
was in the time of Job, ch. 1. 4, 5. In these services there was 
the most profound veneration for the one God, and the deepest 
abhorrence of idolatry in all its forms : 
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If I have made gold my trust, 

Or said to the fine gold, Thou art my confidence; 

If I rejoiced because my wealth was great, 

And because mine hand had found much ; 

If I beheld the sun when it shined, 

And the moon advancing in its brightness, 

And my heart has been secretly enticed, 

And my mouth has kissed my hand ; 

This also were a crime to be punished by the judge, 

For I should have denied the God who is above.—Ch. xxxi. 24—28. 


There is nowhere in the book an intimation that the sun, the moon, 
the stars, or any created being, was to be honoured as God. 

(12.) We have in the book of Job an interesting view of the 
nature and effects of trne piety. The necessity of holiness of life, 
of trust in God, of integrity and truth, is everywhere insisted on 
as essential to true religion. ‘To trauscribe the particular places 
where these are dwelt upon. would be to copy a considerable part 
of the book. We may just advert to the beautiful manner in 
which the necessity of sincerity in the service of God is urged, and 
iu which the sin and danger of hypocrisy are expressed : 


Can the paper reed grow up without mire ? 

Can the bulrush grow up without water? 

Even vet in its greenness, und uncut, 

It withereth before auy other herb. 

Such are the ways of all who forget God ; 

So perishes the hope of the hypocrite. 

His hope shall rot, 

And his trust shall be the building of the spider. 

He shall lean upon the building, and it shall not stand; 
He shall grasp it, but it shall uot endure.—Ch. viii. 11—15. 


Knowest thou not that from the most ancient times, 

From the time when man was placed upon the earth, 

That the triumphing of the wicked is short, 

And the joy of the hypocrite is but for a moment? 

Though his greatness mount up to the heavens, 

And his excellency unto the clouds, 

Yet he shall perish for ever as the vilest substance. 

They who have seen him shall say, Where is he? 

He shall flee away as a dream, and not be found, 

Yea, he shall vanish as a vision of the night.—Ch. xx. 4—--8. 


For what is the hope of the hvpocrite when [God] cuts him off; 
When he taketh away his life: 

Will God listen to his ery 

When trouble cometh upon him ? 

Will he delight himself in the Almighty ? 

Will he call at all times upon God ?—Ch. xxvii. 8—10. 


(13.) An interesting view of the religion of the time of Job ia 
seen in its influence on morals and manners. Customs in the 
Oriental world change little, and in Arabia at the present time we 
have still interesting illustrations of what existed in the days of 
Job. In the patriarchal times all this was identified with their 
religion; and there is scarcely even now to be found anywhere 
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more beautiful illustrations of the nature and effects of religion in 
these respects than occur in the book of Job, and nowhere are there 
more happy descriptions of the simplicity, the purity, the urbanity 
of early manners and customs. This is seen in the book of Job in 
the following respects :— 

(a) In the perfect respectfulness of manner in their treatment of 
each other. In all the long controversy recorded in this book, and 
in all that was said that was harsh and adapted to irritate, there is 
no interruption of the speaker. There is no passionate outbreak. 
It was a conceded and well-understood matter that the speaker was 
to be heard patiently through, and then that the reply was to be 
heard as patiently. No matter how much misapprehension of the 
meaning of the one who had spoken there might be, no matter 
what reflection there might be on his motives or character, and no 
matter how severe aud withering the sarcasm, yet there is no 
attempt to break in upon the speaker. This is understood still to 
be courtesy in the Oriental world; this was regarded as courtesy 
among the aborigines of this country ; and in this respect the more 
civilized and polisued people of our times might learn something 
from even the wandering Arab, or the “ wild untutored Indian." 
Thus Dr. Franklin (Works, vol. ii. 455), speaking of the “ Savages 
of North America,” says: ‘ Having frequent occasions to hold 
public counsels, they have acquired great order and decency in 
conducting them. The old men sit in the foremost ranks, the 
warriors in the next, and the women and children in the hindmost. 
The business of the women is to take exact notice of what passes, 
imprint it on their memories, and communicate it to their children. 
He that would speak, rises. The rest observe a profound silence. 
When he has finished, and sits down, they leave him five or six 
minutes to recollect, that if he has omitted anything he intended 
to say, or has anything to add, he may rise again and deliver it. 
To interrupt another, even in common conversation, is reckoned 
highly indecent. How different this is from the conduct of a polite 
British House of Commons, where scarce a day passes without 
some confusion, that makes the Speaker hoarse in calling to order." 
ete. “ It is one of the Indian rules of politeness not to answer a 
publie proposition the same day that it is made; they think it 
would be treating it as a light matter, and that they show it 
respect by taking time to consider it, as of a matter important.” 
Ibid. p. 454. 

(b) Respect for age. More beautiful instances of this can 
nowhere be fonnd than in the modesty of Elihu, and in the de- 
ference which Job said was paid te him in his days of prosperity. 
Elihu says : 


Iam young, and ye are very old; 

Therefore I was afraid, 

And durst not make known to you mine opinion. 
I said, Days should speak, 

And multitude of years should teach wisdom, 
But there is a spirit in man: 
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And the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him understanding, 
Great men are not always wise ; 

Neither do the aged always understand what is right. 
Therefore I said, Hearken unto me; 

I also will declare mine opinion. 

Behold, I waited for your words, 

I listened to your arguments, 

While ye searched out what to say. 

Yea, I attended to you; 

And behold, there is no one that hath refuted Job, 

Or answered his words. 

They were confounded; they answered no more; 
They put words far from them. 

And I waited, although they did not speak ; 
Although they stood still, and answered no more. 
Now will I answer on my part; 

Even I will show mine opinion.—Ch. xxxii. 6--17. 


So Job speaks of the respect that was shown him in the days of 
his prosperity : 


When I went forth to the gate through the city, 

And prepared my seat in the public place, 

The young men saw me, and respectfully retired before me ; 
The aged arose, and stood. 

The princes refrained from speaking, 

And laid their hand upon their mouth. 

The voice of counsellors was silent, 

And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth. 

For the ear heard, and it blessed me; 

And the eye saw, and it bore witness to me.—Ch. xxix. 7—11. 


(c) One of the virtues then much dwelt on, as an act of piety, 
was that of hospitality. This is frequently alluded to with great 
beauty in the poem, as it is in all the poetry of Arabia now; and 
in the days of Job was esteemed to be à virtue as essential as it is 
now in the East. 


If I have withheld the pr from their desire, 
Or caused the eyes of the widow to fail; 

If I have eaten my morsel alone, 

And the fatherless hath not eaten of it : 

—For from my youth he grew up with me as with a father, 

And I was her guide from my earlicst days— 

If I have seen any one perish for want of clothing, 

Or any poor man without covering ; 

If his loins have not blessed me, 

And if he have not been warmed with the fleece of my sheep; 
Then may my shoulder fall from the blade, 

And mine arm be broken from the upper bone.~-Ch. xxxi. 16—22. 


If my domestics could not at all times say, 

* Let them show one who has not been satisfied from his hospitable table,’ 
(The stranger did not lodge in the street, 

My doors I opened to the traveller,) 

Then let me be confounded before a great multitude ! 

Let the contempt of families crush me !—Ch. xxxi. 31—34, 


See also ch, xviii, 5, 6, xxi. 17, and the Notes on those places, 
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(d) In like manner, piety then consisted much in kindness to 
the poor, the widow, and the fatherless, and to those in the humbler 
ranks of life. Jobs beautiful description of his own piety in the 
days of his prosperity is all that is needful to illustrate this : 


For I rescued the poor when they cried, 

And the fatherless when there was none to help him. 

The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me, 

4nd I caused the heart of the widow to sing for joy.—Ch. xxix. 12, 13, 


J was eyes to the blind, 

And feet was I to the lame. 

3 was a father to the poor, 

And the cause of the unknown I searched out. 

And I broke the teeth of the wicked, 

And from their teeth I plucked away the spoil.—Ch. xxix. 15—17. 


Did not I weep for him that was in trouble? 
Was not my soul grieved for the poor?—Ch. xxx. 25. 


If I have refused justice to my man-servant or maid-servant, 
When they had a cause with me, 

What shall I do when God riseth up? 

When he visiteth, what shall I answer him? 

Did not he that made me in the womb make him ? 

Did not the same One fashion us in the womb ?—Ch. xxxi. 13—15. 
If my land cry out against me, 

And the furrows likewise complain ; 

If I have eaten its fruits without payment, 

And extorted the living of its owners ; 

Let thistles grow up instead of wheat, 

And noxious weeds instead of barley.—Ch. xxxi. 38—40. 


§ VIII.—STATE OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES IN THE TIME OF JOB. 


THERE is one important aspect still in which the book of Job may 
be contemplated. It is an illustration of the state of the arts and 
sciences of the period of the world when it was composed. We 
are not indeed, in a poem of this nature, to look for formal 
treatises on any of the arts or sciences as then understood ; but all 
that we can expect to find must be incidental allusions, or hints, 
that may enable us to determine with some degree of accuracy 
what advances society had then made. Such allusions are also of 
much more value in determining the progress of society, than 
extended descriptions of conquests and sieges would be. The 
latter merely change the boundaries of empire; the former indi- 
cate progress in the condition of man. Inventions in the arts and 
discoveries in science are, fixed points, from which society does not 
go backward. I propose, then, as an illustration of the progress 
which society had made in the time of Job, as well as to prepare 
the mind to read the book in the most intelligent manner, to bring 
together the scattered notices of the state of the arts and sciences 
contained in this poem. No exact order can be observed in this ; 
nor is there anything in the poem to indicate which of the things 
specified had the priority in point of time, or when the invention 
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Or discovery was made. The order of the arrangement chosen 
wil have some reference to the importance of the subjects, aud 
also some to what 1nay be supposed to have first attracted atten- 
tion. For & more full view of the various points that will be 
referred to, reference may be made to the Notes on the various 
passages adduced. 


I. ASTRONOMY. 


The stars were early observed in Chaldea, where the science of 
astronomy had its origin. A pastoral people always have some 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies. The tending of flocks by 
night, under a clear Oriental sky, gave abundant opportunity for 
observing the motions of the heavenly bodies, and names would 
soon be given to the most important of the stars; the difference 
between the planets and the fixed stars wonld be observed, and 
the imagination would be employed in grouping the stars into 
fanciful resemblances to animals and other objects. In like 
manner, as caravans travelled much at night through the deserts, 
on acconnt of the comparative coolness then, they would have an 
opportunity of observing the stars, and some knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies became necessary to guide their way. The notices 
of the heavenly bodies in this poem show chietly that names were 
given to some of the stars; that they were grouped together in 
constellations ; and that the times of the appearance of certain stars 
had been carefully observed, and their relation to certain aspects of 
the weather had been marked. There is no express mention of 
the planets as distinguished from the fixed stars; and nothing to 
lead us to suppose that they were acquainted with the true systeiu 
of astronomy. 


He commandeth the sun, and it riseth not, 

And he sealeth up the stars. 

He alone stretcheth out the heavens, 

And walketh upon the high waves of the sea. 

He maketh Arcturus, Orion, 

The Pleiades, and the secret chambers of the south. —Ch. ix. 7—9. 


Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, 
Or loose the bands of Orion? 
Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season, 
Or lead forth the Bear with her young? 
Knowest thou the laws of the heavens, 
Or hast thou appointed their dominion over the earth ? 
Ch. xxxviii. 31—33. 


It would seem from these passages, that the allusion to the 
clusters of stars here is made to them as the harbingers of certain 
seasons. “It is well known, that, in different regions of the 
earth, the appearance of certain constellations before sunrise or 
after sunset, marks the distinetion of seasons, and regulates the 
labours of the husbandman.”—Wemyss. It is also known that 
the appearance of certain constellations—as Orion—was regarded 
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by mariners as denoting a stormy and tempestuous season of the 
year. See the notes on the passages quoted above. This seems 
to be the knowledge of the constellations referred to here, and 
there is no certain evideuce that the observation of the heavens in 
the time of Job had gone beyond this. 

A somewhat curious use has been made of the reference to the 
stars in the book of Job, by an attempt to determine the time 
when he lived. Supposing the principal stars here mentioned to 
be those of Taurus and Scorpio, and that these were the cardinal 
constellations of spring aud autumu in the time of Job, and calcu- 
lating their positions by the precession of the equinoxes, the time 
referred to in the book of Job was touud to be 818 years after the 
deluge, 184 years before the birth of Abraham. “ This calculation, 
made by Dr. Brinkley of Dublin, and adopted by Dr. Hales, had 
been made also in 1765 by M. Ducontant in Paris, with a result 
ditlering only in being forty-two years less.” The coincidence is 
remarkable; but the proof that the constellations referred to are 
Taurns and Scorpio, is too uncertain to give much weight to the 
argument. 


II. COSMOLOGY. 


The intimations about the structure, the size, and the support 
of the earth are also very obscure, and the views entertained 
would seem to have been very confused. Language is used, 
doubtless, such as would express the popular beliet, and it resem- 
bles that which is commonly employed in the Scriptures. The 
common representation is, that the heavens are stretched out as a 
curtain or tent, or sometimes as a solid concave sphere in which 
the heavenly bodies are fixed (see notes on Isa. xxxiv. 4), and 
that the earth is an immense plaiu, surrounded by water, which 
reached the concave heavens in which the stars were fixed. 
Oecasionally the earth is represented as supported by Ea or 
as resting on a solid foundation; and once we meet with an inti- 
mation that it is globular, and suspended in space. 

In the following passages the earth and the sky are represented 
as supported by pillars : 


He shaketh the earth out of her place, 
And the pillars thereof tremble.—Ch. ix. 6. 


The pillars of heaven tremble, 
And are astonished at his rebuke.—Ch. xxvi. 11. 


In the latter passage the reference is to mountains, which seem to 
uphold the sky as pillars, in accordance with the common and 
popular representation among the ancients. Thus mount Atlas 
in Mauritania, was represented as a pillar on which heaven was 
suspended : 


** Atlas’ broad shoulders prop th’ incumbent skies, 
Around his cloud-girt head the stars arise," 
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Iu the following passage the earth is represented as suspeuded 
on nothing, and there would seem to be a slight evidence that 
the true doctrine about the form of the earth was then known: 


He stretcheth out the north over the empty space, 
And hangeth the earth upon BEES xxvi. 7. 


See particularly the notes on that passage. "Though the belief 
seems to have been that the earth was thus “self-balanced,” yet 
there is no intimation that they were acquainted with the fact 
that it revolves on its axis, or around the sun as a centre. 


III. GEOGRAPHY. 


There are few intimations of the prevalent knowledge of geo- 
graphy in the time of Job. In one instance foreign regions are 
mentioned, though there is no certainty that the countries beyond 
Palestine are there referred to : 


Have ye not inquired of the travellers ? 
And will ye not hear their testimony ?—Ch. xxi. 29. 


In the close of the book, in the mention of the hippopotamus and 
the crocodile, there is evidence that there was some knowledge of 
the land of Egypt, though no intimation is given of the situation 
or extent of that country. . 

The eardinal points are referred to, and there is evidence in 
this book, as well as elsewhere in the Scriptures, that the geogra- 
pher then regarded himself as looking towards the east. The 
south was thus the “right hand,” the north tho “left hand,” and 
the west the region * behind :” 


Behold, I go to the east, and he is not there; 

And to the west, but I cannot perceive him ; 

To the north, where he doth work, but I cannot behold him ; 

He hideth himself on the south, that I cannot see him.—Ch. xxiii. 8. 


See the notes on this verse for an explanation of the terms used. 
Comp. the following places, where similar geographical terms 
occur:—Judg. xviii. 12; Deut. xi. 24; Zech. xiv. 8; Exod. x. 
19; Josh. xvii. 7 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 13; 1 Sam. xxiii. 24; Gen. xiv. 
15: Josh. xix. 27. 

Whatever was the form of the earth, and the manner in which 
it was sustained, it is evident from the following passage that the 
land was regarded as surrounded by a waste of waters, whose 
outer limit was deep and impenetrable darkness : 


He hath drawn a circular bound upon the waters, 
To the confines of the light and darkness.—Ch. xxvi. 10. 


Yet the whole subject is represented as one with which man was 
then unacquainted, and which was beyond his grasp : 


Hast thou observed the breadths of the earth ? 
Declare if thou knowest it all —Ch. xxxviii. 18. 
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For a full illustration of this passage, aud the views of geograpny 
which then prevailed, the reader is referred to the Notes. It is 
evident that the knowledge of geography, so far as is indicated by 
this book, was then very limited, though it should also be said 
that in the argument of the poem there was little occasion to refer 
to knowledge of this kind, and that few intimations are to be ex- 
pected on the subject. 


IV. METEOROLOGY. 


There are much more frequent intimations of the state of know- 
ledge on the various subjects embraced under this head, than of 
elther astronomy or rue These intimations show that 
these subjects had excited much attention, and had been the result 
of careful observation ; and in regard to some of them there are 
indications of a plausible theory of their causes, though most of 
them are appealed to as among the inscrutable things of God. 
The facts excited the wonder of the Arabian observers, and they 
clothed their conceptions of them in the most beautiful language 
of poetry; but they do not often attempt to explain them. On 
the contrary, these obvious and undisputed facts, so inscrutable 
to them, are referred to as full proof that we cannot hope to com- 
fue nend the ways of God, and as a reason why we should bow 

efore him with profound adoration. Among the things referred 
to are the following :— 

(a) The Aurora Borealis, or Northern Lights. Thus the mag- 
nificent description of the approach of the Almighty to close the 
controversy (ch. xxxvii. 21—23), seems to have been borrowed 
by Elihu from the beautiful lights of the North, in accordance 
with the common opinion that the North was the seat of the 
Divinity: 

And now—man cannot look upon the bright splendour that is on the clouds ! 

For the wind passeth along and maketh them clear. 

Golden splendour approaches from the North :— 

How fearful is the majesty of God! 

The Almighty! we cannot find him out! 

Great in power and in justice, and vast in righteousness! 


Comp. notes on Isa. xiv. 13, and on Job. xxiii. 9. 

(b) Tornadoes, whirlwinds, and tempests, were the subject of 
careful observation. The sources whence they usually came were 
attentively marked, and the various phenomena which they ex- 
hibited were so observed that the author of the poem was able to 
describe them with the highest degree of poetic beauty : 


With his hands he covereth the lightning, 
And commandeth it where to strike. 

He pointeth out to it his friends— 

The coliecting of his wrath is upon the wicked. 
At this also my heart palpitates, 

And is moved out of its place. 
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Hear, oh hear, the thunder of his voice! 
The muttering thunder that goes forth from his mouth ! 
He directeth 1t under the whole heaven, 
And his lightning to the ends of the earth. 
He thundereth with the voice of his majesty, 
And he will not restrain the tempest when ie voice is heard. 

Ch. xxvi. 32, 33; xxxvii. 1—5. 


Terrors come upon him like waters, 

In the night a tempest stealeth him away. 

The east wind carrieth him away, and he departetb, 

And it sweeps him away from his place.—Ch. xxvii. 20, 21. 


(c) The dem had been carefully observed, yet the speakers did 
not understand its phenomena. How it was produced; whether 
it descended from the atmosphere, or ascended from the earth, 
they did not profess to be able to explain. It was regarded as 
one ot the things which God only could understand; yet the 
manner iu which it is spoken of shows that it had attracted deep 
attention, and led to much inquiry : 


Hath the rain a father? 
And who hath begotten the drops of dew ?—Ch. xxxviii. 28. 


(d) The same remarks mey be made of the formation of the 
hoar-frost, of snow, of hail, aud of ice. There is no theory 
suggested to accouut for them. but they are regarded as among 
the things which God alone could comprehend, and which evinced 
his wisdom. There had been evidently much careful observation 
of the facts, and much inquiry into the cause of these things; but 
the speakers did not profess to be able to explain them. To this 
day, also, there is much about them which is unexplained; and 
the farther the investigation is carried, the more occasion is there 
to admire the wisdom of God in the formation of these things. 
See the notes on the passages that will now be referred to: 


From whose womb came the ice? ^ 
The hoar-frost of heaven, who gave it birth ?—Ch. xxxviii. 29, 


By the breath of God frost is produced, 
And the broad waters become compressed.—Ch. xxxvii. 10. 


For he saith to the snow, “Be thou on the earth." —Ch. xxxvii. 6. 


Hast thou been into the storehouses of snow? 

Or seen the storehouses of hail, 

Which I have reserved until the time of trouble, 
To the day of battle and war ?—Ch. xxxviii. 22, 23. 


(c) The dawning of the morning is described with great beauty, 
and is represented as wholly bevond the power of man to produce 
or explain: 


Hast thou, in thy life, given commandment to the morning? 
Or caused the dawn to know his place? 

That it may seize on the far corners of the earth, 

And seatter the robbers before it? 
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Tt turns itself along like clay under the seal, 
And all things stand forth as if in gorgeous 5 eta 
Ch. xxxviii. 12—14. 


(J) So all the phenomena of light are represented as evincing 
the wisdom of God, and as wholly beyond the ability of man to 
explain or comprehend them; yet so represented as to show that 
it had been a subject of careful observation and reflection : 


Where is the way to the dwelling-place of light? 
And the darkness, where is its place? 
That thou couldst conduct it to its limits, 
And that thou shouldst know the path to its dwelling ? 
Ch. xxxviii. 19—20, 


(g) The clonds and rain also had been carefully observed, and 
the laws which governed them were among the inscrutable things 
of God : 


Who can number the clouds by wisdom ? 
And who can empty the bottles of heaven ?—Ch. xxxviii. 37. 


The clouds seem to have been regarded as a solid substance capable 
of holding rain like a leathern bottle, and the rain was caused by 
their emptying themselves on the earth. Yet the whole pheno- 
mena were considered to be beyond the comprehension of man. 
The laws by which the clouds were suspended in the air, and the 
reason why the rain descended in small drops instead of gushing 
floods, were alike incomprehensible : 


Who also can understand the outspreading of the clouds, 
And the fearful thunderings in his pavilion ?—Ch. xxxvi. 29 


For he draweth up the drops of water; 

They distil rain in his vapour, 

Which the clouds pour down ; 

They pour it upon man in abundance.—Ch. xxxvi. 27, 28. 


He bindeth up the waters in the thick clouds, 
And the cloud is not rent under them.—Ch. xxvi. 8. 


(2) The sea had also attracted the attention of these ancient 
observers, and there were phenomena there which they could not 
explain : 

Who shut up the sea with doors, 

In its bursting forth as from the womb? 

When I made the cloud its garment, 

And swathed it in thick darkness ? 

I measured out for it its limits, 

And fixed its bars and doors, 

And said, “Thus far shalt thou come, but no farther! 

And here shall thy proud waves be stayed !—Ch. xxxviii. 8—11. 


There is a reference here, undoubtedly, to the creation; but as 
this is the language of God describing that event, it cannot be 


* For the meaning of this uncommonly beautiful imagery, see the notes on 
this place. 
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determined with certainty that a knowledge of the method of 
creation had been communicated to them by tradition. But 
language like this implies that there had been a careful observa- 
tion of the ocean, and that there were things in regard to it 
which were to them incomprehensible. The passage is a most 
sublime description of the creation of the mighty mass of waters; 
and while it is entirely consistent with the account in Genesis, it 
supplies some important circumstances not recorded there. 


V. MINING OPERATIONS. 


The twenty-eighth chapter of the book—one of the most beau- 
tiful portions of the Bible—contains a statement of the method of 
mining then practised, and shows that the art was well under- 
stood. The mechanical devices mentioned, and the skill with 
RUN the process was carried on, evince considerable advance in 
the arts : 


Truly, there is a vein for silver, 

And a place for gold where they refine 1t. 

Tron is obtained from the earth, 

And ore is fused into copper. 

Man putteth an end to darkness, 

And completely searches every thing— 

The rocks, the thick darkness, and the shadow of death, 
He sinks a shaft far from a human dwelling; 
‘They, unsupported by the feet, hang suspended ; 
Far from men they swing to and fro. 

The earth—out of it cometh bread ; 

And when turned up beneath, it resembles fire. 
Its stones are the places of sapphires, 

And gold dust pertains to it. 

The path thereto no bird knoweth, 

And the vulture's eye hath not seen it: 

The fierce wild beasts have not trodden it, 

And the lion hath not walked over it. 

Man layeth his hand upon the flinty rock; 

He overturneth mountains from their foundations; 
He cutteth out canals among the rocks, 

And his eye seeth every precious thing. 

He restraineth the streams from trickling down, 
And bringeth hidden things to light.—Vers. 1—11. 


The operation of mining must have early attracted attention, 
for the art of working metals, and of course their value, was un- 
derstood in a very early age of the world. Tubal Cain is described 
as an “instructor of every artificer in brass and iron,” Gen. iv. 22, 
The description in Job shows that this art had received much 
attention, and that in his time it had been carried to a high 
degree of perfection. See notes on ch. xxviii. 1—11. 


VI. PRECIOUS STONES. 


There is frequent mention of precious stones in the book of Job, 
and it is evident that they were regarded as of great value, and 
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were used for ornament. The following are mentioned as among 
the precious stones, though some of them are now ascertained to be 
of little value. There is evidence that they judged, as was neces- 
sarily the case in the early age of the world, rather from appear- 
ances than from any chemical knowledge of their nature. 

The onyx and sapphire: 


It [wisdom] eannot be estimated by the gold of Ophir ; 
By the precious onyx, or the sapphire.—Ch. xxviii. 16. 


Coral, crystal, and rubies : 


No mention shall be made of coral or of erystal ; 
For the price of wisdom is above rubies.—Ch. xxviii. 18. 


The topaz found in Ethiopia or Cush : 


The topaz of Cush eannot equal it, 
Nor ean it be purchased with pure gold.—Ch. xxviii. 19. 


These were found as the result of the processes of mining, though 
it is not known that the art of engraving on them was known. 
It is, moreover, not entirely easy to fix the signification of the 
original words used here. See notes on ch. xxviii. 


VI. COINING, WRITING, ENGRAVING. 


It is not quite certain, though there is some evidence, that the 
art of coining was known in the days of Job. The solution of 
this question depends on the meaning of the word rendered “a 
piece of money,” in ch. xlii. ll. For an examination of this, the 
reader is referred to the notes on that verse. 

There is the fullest evidence that the art of writing was then 
known: 

Oh that my words were now written ! 
Oh that they were engraved on a tablet ! 


That with an iron graver and with lead 
They were engraven upon a roek for ever,—Ch. xix. 23, 24. 


Oh that He would hear me! 

Behold my defenee! May the Almighty answer me! 

Would that he who contends with me would write down his charge! 
Truly upon my shoulder would I bear it; 

I would bind it upon me as a diadem.— Ch. xxxi. 35, 56. 


The materials for writing are not indeed particularly mentioned, 
but it is evident that permanent records on stone were made ; 
that this was done sometimes by making use of lead; and also 
that it was common to make use of portable materials, aud as 
would seem of flexible materials, since Job speaks (ch. xxxi.) of 
binding the charge of his adversary, when written down, around 
his head like a turban or diadem. Comp. notes on Isa. viii. 1, 
xxx. 8. Though the papyrus, or * paper-reed," of Egypt, seems 
to be once alluded to (see notes on ch. viii. 11), yet there is no 
evidence that it was known as a material for writing. 
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VIIT. THE MEDICAL ART. 


Physicians are once mentioned : 


For truly ye are forgers of fallacies ; 
Physicians of no value, all of you.—Ch. xiii. 4. 


But there is no intimation of the method of cure, or of the remedies 
which were applied. It is remarkable that, so far as appears, no 
methods were taken to cure the extraordinary malady of Job 
himself. He excluded himself from society, sat down in dust and 
ashes, and merely attempted to remove the offensive matter that 
the disease collected on his person, ch. ii. 8. So far as appears 
from the Scriptures, the means of cure resorted to in early times 
were chiefly external applications, See notes on Isa. i. 6; xxxviii. 
21, 92. “Physicians” are mentioned in Gen. 1. 2, but only in 
connexion with embalming, where it is said that “Joseph com- 
manded his servants the physicians to embalm his father: and the 
physicians embalmed Israel." 


IX. MUSIC. 


Musical instruments are mentioned in the book of Job in such 
a manner as to show that the subject of music had attracted 
attention, though we may not be able now to ascertain the exact 
form of the instruments which were employed : 


They excite themselves with the tabor and the harp, 
And rejoice at the sound of the pipe.—Ch. xxi. 12. 


My harp also is turned to mourning, 
And my pipes to notes of grief.—Ch. xxx. 31. 


For an explanation of these terms, the reader is referred to the 
notes on these passages. We have evidence that music was culti- 
vated long before the time in which it is supposed Job lived 
(Gen. iv. 21), though there is no certainty that even in his time 
it had reached a high degree of perfection. - 


X. HUNTING. 


One of the earliest arts practised in society would be that of 
taking and destroying wild beasts; and we find several allusions 
to the methods in which this was done, in the book of Job. Nets, 
gins, and pitfalls were made use of for this purpose; and in order 
to drive the wild beasts into the nets or pitfalls, it was customary 
for a number of persons to extend themselves in a forest, inclosing 
a large space, and gradually drawing nearer to each other and to 
the centre: 


His strong steps shall be straitened, 

And his own plans shall cast him down, 

For he is brought into his nct by his own feet, > 
And into tho pitfall he walks, 
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The snare takes him by the heel, 

And the gin takes fast hold of him. 

A net is secretly laid for him in the ground, 

And a trap for him in the pathway.—Ch. xviii. 7—10. 


The howling of dogs, and the shouts of the hunters, are represented 
as filling the wild animal with dismay, and as harassing him as 
he attempts to escape: 


Terrors alarm him on every side, 
And harass him at his heels.—Ch. xviii. 11. 


While spent with hunger and fatigue, he is entangled in the spread 
nets, and becomes an easy prey for the hunter: 


His strength shall be exhausted by hunger, 

And destruction shall seize upon his side. 

It shall devour the vigour of Tie frame, 

The first-born of Death shall devour his limbs.—Ch. xviii. 12, 13. 


Comp. Psa. exl. 4, 5; Ezek. xix. 6—9. 


XI. METHODS OF HUSBANDRY. 


The customs of the pastoral life, one of the chief employmentt 
of early ages, are often referred to, ch. 1. 3, 16; xlii. 12. 


He shall never look upon the rivulets— 
The streams of the valleys—of honey and butter.—Ch. xx. 17. 


When I washed my steps with cream, 
And the rock poured me out rivers of oil.—Ch. xxix. 6. 


Ploughing with oxen is mentioned. ch. i. 14. So also ch. xxxi. 
38—40: 

If my land ery out against me, 

And the furrows likewise complain ; 

If I have eaten its fruits without payment, 

And extorted the living of its owners ; 

Let thistles grow up instead of wheat, 

And noxious weeds instead of barley. —Ch. xxxi. 38—4t. 


The cultivation of the vine and the olive, and the pressure o. 
grapes and olives, is mentioned : 


He shall east his unripe fruit as the vine, 
And shed his blossoms like the olive.—Ch. xv. 33. 


They reap their grain in the field [of others], 
And they gather the vintage of the oppressor.—Ch. xxiv. 6. 


They cause them to express oil within their walls ; 
'They tread their wine-presses, and vet they suffer thirst. 
Ch. xxiv. 11. 


It is remarkable that in the book of Job there is no mention of the 
alm, the pomegranate, or any species of flowers. In a count 
ke Arabia, where the date now is so important an article of food, 
it would have been reasonable to anticipate that there would have 
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been some allusion to it. Little is known, from what is said, of 
the implements of husbandry, and nothing forbids us to suppose 
that they were of the rudest sort. 


XII. MODES OF TRAVELLING. 


From the earliest period in the East the mode of travelling to 
any distance appears to have been by caravans, or companies. 
Two objects seem to have been contemplated by this in making 
long journeys across pathless deserts that were much infested by 
robbers; the one was the purpose of self-defence, the other mutual 
accommodation. For the purposes of those travelling companies, 
eamels are admirably adapted by nature, alike from their ability 
to bear burdens, from the scantiness of food which they require, 
and from their being able to travel far without water. Caravans 
are first mentioned in Gen. xxxvii. 25: “ And they sat down to 
cat bread: and they lifted up their eyes and looked, and, behold, a 
company of Ishmaelites came from Gilead, with their camels bear- 
ing spicery and balm and myrrh, going to carry it down to 
Egypt." <A beautiful notice of this mode of travelling occurs in 
Job (vi. 15—20), as being common in his time: 


My brethren are faithless as a brook, 

Like the streams of the valley that pass away ; 

Which are turbid by means of the [melted] ice, 

In which the snow is hid [by being dissolved]. 

In the time when they become warm they evaporate. 
When the heat cometh, they are dried up from their place ; 
The channels of their way wind round about ; 

They go into nothing, and are lost. 

The caravans of Tema look; 

The travelling companies of Sheba expect to see them. 
They are ashamed that they have relied on them; 
They come even to the place, and are confounded. 


There is, in one place in Job, a slight intimation that runners or 
carriers were employed to carry messages when extraordinary 
speed was demanded, though there is no evidence that this was a 
settled custom, or that it was regulated by law: 


And my days are swifter than a runner; 
They flee away, and they see no good.—Ch. ix. 25. 


Connected with the subject of travelling, we may remark, that 
the art of making light boats or skiffs from reeds appears to have 
been known, though there is no mention of ships, or of distant 
navigation : 


They pass on like the reed-skiffs ; 
As the eagle darting on its prey.—Ch. ix. 26. 


XIII. THE MILITARY ART. 


There are in the book of Job frequent allusions to weapons of 
war, and to modes of attack and defence, such as to show that the 
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subject had attracted much attention, and that war then was by 

no means unknown. In the poem we find the following allusic:.: 

to the weapons used, and to the methods of attack and defence. 
To poisoned arrows: 


For the arrows of the Almighty are within me, 
Their poison drinketh up my spirit ; 
The terrors of God set themselves in array against me.—Ch. vi. 1. 


To the shield : 


He runneth upon him with outstretched neck, 
With the thick bosses of his shields.—Ch. xv. 26. 


To the methods of attack, and the capture of a walled town: 


He set me up for a mark, 
is archers came around me; 
He transfixed my reins, and did not spare; 
My gall hath he poured out upon the ground. 
He breaketh me with breach upon breach; 
He rusheth upon me like a mighty man.—Ch. xvi. 12—14. 


To the iron weapon and the bow of brass: 


He shall flee from the iron weapon, 
But the bow of brass shall pierce him through.—Ch. xx. 24. 


To the works cast up by a besieging army for the annoyance of a 
city by their weapons of war: 


His troops advance together against me; 
They throw up their way against me, 
And they encamp round about my dwelling.—Ch. xix. 12. 


Inu this connexion, also, should be mentioned the sublime descrip- 
tion of the war-horse in ch. xxxix. 19, seq. The horse was un- 
donbtedly used in war, and a more sublime description of this 
animal caparisoned for battle, and impatient for the contest, docs 
not occur in any language: 


Hast thou given the horse his strength ? 

Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ? 

Dost thou make him to leap as the locust? 

How terrible is the glory of his nostrils! 

He paweth in the valley ; he exulteth in his strength; 
He goeth forth into the midst of arms. 

He laugheth at fear, and is nothing daunted ; 

And he turneth not back from the sword. 

Upon him rattleth the quiver; 

The glittering spear and the lance. 

In his fierceness and rage he devoureth the ground, 
And will no longer stand still when the trumpet sounds. 
When the trumpet sounds, he saith, * Aha!” 

And from afar he snuffeth the battle— 

The war-cry of the princes, aud the battle-shout. 
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XIV. ZOOLOGY, 


The references to zoology in this book, which are numerous, and 
which show that the habits of many portions of the animated 
creation had been observed with great care, may be ranked under 
the heads of insects, reptiles, birds, and beasts. 

1. Of insects, the only two that are mentioned are the spider 


and the moth: 


His hope shall rot, 

And his trust shall be the building of the spider. 

He shall lean upon his dwelling, and it shall not stand; — . 
He shall grasp it, but it shall not endure.—Ch. viii. 14, 16. 


Behold, in his servants he putteth no confidence, 

And his angels he chargeth with frailty ; 

How much more true is this of those who dwell in houses of clay, 
Whose foundation is in the dust! 

They are crushed before the moth-worm !'—Ch. iv. 18, 19. 


He buildeth his house like the moth, 
Or like a shed which the watchman maketh.—Ch. xxvii. 18. 


2. Of reptiles, we find the asp and the viper mentioned: 


He shall suck the poison of asps; 
'The viper's tongue shall destroy him.— Ch. xx. 16. 


3. The birds or fowls that are mentioned in this book are much 
more numerous. They are the following, nearly all so mentioned 
as to show that their habits had been the subject of careful 
observation. 

The vulture : 


The path thereto no bird knoweth, 
And the vulture's eye hath not seen it.—Ch. xxviii, 7. 


The raven: 


Who provideth for the raven his food, 
en his young ones cry unto God, 
And wander for lack of food ?—Ch. xxxviii. 41. 


The stork and the ostrieh : 


A wing of exulting fowls moves joyfully! 

Is it the wing and plumage of the stork? 

For she leaveth her eggs upon the ground, 

And upon the dust she warmeth them, 

And forgetteth that her foot may crush them, 

And that the wild beast may break them. 

She is hardened towards her young, as if they were not hers; 
In vain is her travail and without solicitude ; 

Because God hath withheld wisdom from her, 

And hath not imparted to her understanding. 

In the time when she raiseth herself up on high, 

She laugheth at the horse and his rider.—Ch. xxxix. 13—18, 
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The eagle and the hawk: 


Is it by thy understanding that the hawk flieth, 

And spreadeth his wings toward the south ? 

Is it at thy command that the eagle mounteth up, 

And that he buildeth his nest on high ? 

He inhabiteth the rock and abideth there— 

Upon the crag of the rock, and the high fortress. 

From thence he spicth out his prey, 

His eyes discern it from afar. 

His young ones greedily gulp down blood, 

And where the slain are, there is he.—Ch. xxxix. 26—30. 


4. The beasts that are mentioned are also quite numerous, and 
the description of some of them constitutes the most magnificent 
part of the poem. The descriptions of the various animals are 
also more minute than anything else referred to, and but a few of 
them can be copied without transcribing whole chapters. The 
beasts referred to are the following. 

The camel, sheep, ox, and she-ass, ch. i. 3; xlii. 12. 


The lion : 
The roaring of the lion, and the voice of the fierce lion [are silenced], 
And the teeth of young lions are broken out. 
The old lion perishes for want of prey, 
And the whelps of the lioness are scattered abroad.—Ch. iv. 10, 11. 


‘The wild ass: 


Doth the wild ass bray in the midst of grasa? 
Or loweth the ox over his fodder >—Ch. vi. 6. 


Who hath sent forth the wild ass free? 

Or who hath loosed the bonds of the wild ass? 

Whose home I have made the wilderness, 

And his dwellings the barren land. 

He scorneth the uproar of the city ; 

The cry of the driver he heedeth not. 

The range of the mountains is his pasture: 

He searcheth after every green thing.—Ch. xxxix. 5—8. 


The dog: 
But now they who are younger than I have me in derision, 
Whose fathers I would have disdained to set with the an of my flock. 


. xxx. l. 
The jackal : 


I am become a brother to the jackal, 
And a companion to the ostrich.—Ch. xxx. 29. 


The mountain-goat and the hind: 


Knowest thou the time when the wild goats of the rock bring forth ? 
Or canst thou observe the birth-throes of the hind? 

Canst thou number the months that they fulfil ? 

Knowest thou the season when they bring forth ? 

They bow themselves; they give birth to their young; 

They cast forth their sorrows. 

Their young ones increase in strength, 

They grow up in the wilderness, 

They go from them, and return no wnore.—Ch, xxxix. 1—4. 
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The unicorn : 


Will the unicorn be willing to serve thee? 

Will he abide through the night at thy crib? 

Wilt thou bind him with his band to the furrow? 

And will he harrow the valleys after thee? 

Wilt thou trust him because his strength is great? 

Or wilt thou commit thy labour to him ? 

Wilt thou have confidence in him to bring in thy grain? 
Or to gather it to thy threshing-floor?—Ch. xxxix. 9—12. 


The war-horse, in a splendid passage already quoted, ch. xxxix. 
19—25. And, finally, the behemoth or hippopotamus, and the 
leviathan or crocodile, in ch. xl. 15—24; xli.—perhaps the most 
splendid descriptions of animals to be found anywhere in poetry. 
For the nature and habits of the animals there described, as well 
as of those already referred to, the reader is referred to the Notes. 


Such is a mere reference to the various topics of science and the 
arts referred to in the book of Job. Though brief, yet they furnish 
us with an invaluable account of the progress which society had 
then made ; and in order to obtain an estimate of the state of the 
world on these subjects at au early period, there is no better means 
now at command than a careful study of this book. The scene of 
the book is laid in the vicinity of those portions of the earth which 
had made the greatest progress in science and the arts; and from 
this poem we may learn with considerable accuracy, probably, 
what advances had then been made in Babylon and in Egypt. 


8 IX.—EXEGETICAL HELPS TO THE BOOK OF JOB. 


I. THE ANCIENT VERSIONS, 


TuE Vulgate, Septuagint, Syriac, and the Chaldee Paraphrase. 
For the general character of these versions, and their value in 
interpreting the Old Testament, see Introduction to Isaiah, § 8. 
Of the book of Job, the Vulgate is, in general, a very fair and 
correct version. The translation of the Septuagint is much inferior 
to what it is on the Pentateuch, and some of the other books of 
the Bible, though superior to the translation of Isaiah. There are 
various attempts at explanation of difficulties in it, and state- 
ments of things as facts, for which there is no authority in the 
original—showing that if these were inserted by the translators 
themselves, there was an effort to make it as clear as possible. 
Whether these, however, were inserted by the translators, or have 
been interpolated by later hands, it is not easy now to determine. 
The same attempt at explanation occurs, but much more fre- 
quently, in the Targum, or Chaldee Paraphrase. In that work, 
however, this is much more excusable than in what was desigued 
as a strict translation, for the word Targum (oxn interpretation, 
translation, explanation of one language by another) will admit 
with propriety considerable latitude of explanation in the attempt 
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to render a work from one language into another. See Buxtorf, 
Lex. Chald. Talmud. The old Syriae version is literal, and, so 
far as I can judge, is incomparably the best ancient version of the 
Scriptures which has been made. Its aid is of great value in the 
exposition of the Bible. 


II. HEBREW WRITERS. 


Abraham Ben Juda, published under the name of c "17, i. e. 
Compositiones Colleetanece, a commentary on the Prophets, Megil- 
loth, and Hagiographa, collected chiefly from Jarchi, Aben-Ezra, 
and Levi Ben Gersom. 1593 and 1612, fol. 

Abraham Ben Meir, Aben-Esre, Commentary on Job. Found 
in the Rabbinie editions of the Bible. Venice, 1525, 1526, Basle, 
1618, 1619, and Amsterdam, 1724. “In multifarious erudition, 
and accurate knowledge of the Hebrew language, and in a happy 
tact of hitting the sense of his author, Aben-Ezra greatly surpasses 
all his contemporaries.” —Rosenmüller. He has made much use of 
the Arabic language; but, on account of his conciseness, he is often 
obscure. 

Abraham Ben Mardochai Perizol, Commentary on Job in the 
Bible published at Venice, 1517, and Amsterdam, 1724. 

Isaae Cohen, Ben Schelomoh, Commentary on Job with the 
Hebrew text. Constantinople, 1545. 

Isaac Ben Schelomoh Jabez, who lived at Constantinople in the 
sixteenth century, also published a commentary on Job, inscribed 
to ruv “The fear of the Almighty,” which is found in the edition 
of the Bible at Amsterdam, 1724. 

Levi Ben Gerschom, born 1288, died 1370. In 1326 he wrote 
a commentary on Job, which was first published in 1477. It was 
republished at Naples in 1487, and is found in the Rabbinical 
Bibles. This is the most copious and clear of the Rabbinical 
commentaries. He gives an explanation of the words and phrases 
in the book, and accompanies it with a paraphrase. 

Meir Ben Isaac Arama, born 1492, died at Thessalonica 1556. 
He wrote a commentary on Job, called x vxo “ Illustrating 
Job," which was published in fol. at Thessalonica, in 1516, and 
subsequently at Venice, 1567 and 1603. 

Moseh Alscheh, of Galilee. He died about 1601. He wrotea 
commentary on Job, called prim nyt “The Portion of the Legis- 
lator.” It was published at Venice, 1603-4. Again in 1722, 1725. 

Moses Nachmanides. He lived in the thirteenth century. A 
commentary of his on Job is found in the Rabbinical Bible, 
Venice, 1517, and Amsterdam, 1724. 

Obadiah Ben Jacob Sphorno. He wrote a commentary on Job, 
with the title pr» vewn “The Judgment of the Just.” Venice, 
1590, and Amsterdam, 1724. 

Schelomoh Jarchi Ben Jizchak, commonly called Rasche. He 
lived in Campania in the eleventh century. His commentary on 
Job, and on the other books of the Old Testament, is found in the 
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Rabbinieal Bible published at Venice and Amsterdam. This work 
of Jarchi is of great authority among the Hebrews. He has 
collected and preserved most of the interpretations handed down 
by tradition. E 

Schelomoh Ben Melech. He lived at Constantinople in the 
sixteenth century. He published a commentary on the whole of 
the Old Testament under the title of v Yon “ Perfection of 
Beauty." Amsterdam, 1661 and 1663, fol. In this work he was 
much aided by the celebrated David Kimchi. 

Schimeon Ben Zemach Duran, a Spanish Jew of the fifteenth 
century. He wrote a commentary on Job, called urwa ima— 
* Loving Judgment." Venice, 1590-4. 


III. THE FATHERS. 


Catena in beatissimum Job absolutissima e xxiv Græciæ doc- 
torum explanationibus, contexta a Pauro ComrroLo Pernusiano. 
Lyons, 1586; Venice; 1587. 

The same published under the title of Catena Grecorum Patrum 
in beatum Job, etc., by Niceta. He revised the work and amended 
it, and greatly increased it. This was published under the care of 
P. Junius, Royal Librarian, in London, 1637, fol. 

Ephrem the Syrian. Commentary, or Scholia on Job, in Syriac. 
Found in his works. 

Jerome. Commentary found in his works. It is of very little 
value. The principles of interpretation are fanciful. Jerome held 
that Job was a type of Christ; that the land of Uz represents the 
Virgin Mary ; that his seven sons were the seven-form spirit of 
grace; that his daughters were the law, the prophets, and the 

ospel; that the sheep represented the church, and the camels the 
de ty of the Gentiles; the oxen, which are clean animals, 
represent the Jews! Notes on ch. i. 6. 

Augustine. Found in his works. 

Philip, Presbyter, lived about a. n. 440. Basle, 1527. His 
commentary is allegorical and mystical. 

Gregory the Great, A. p. 590. Expositiones in Job. Rome, 
1475. Paris, 1495, fol. ; and in French, Paris, 1666, 1669. 


IV. CATHOLIC VERSIONS AND COMMENTARIES. 


Thoms de Vio Caietani (Cardinal and Bishop) Commentarii in 
Librum Jobi. Rome, 1535, fol. Cardinal Cajetan was ignorant of 
the Hebrew language, but a man of distinguished talent. Had he 
been as much acquainted with the Hebrew, says Rosenmiiller, as 
he was distinguished for genius and the power of judgment, he 
would have greatly excelled all who went before him in the 
explication of Job. 

ranc. Titelmanni, Elucidatio paraphrastica inJobum, Antwerp, 
1347, 1550, 1553, 1556. Lyons; 1554. 
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Augustini Steuchi, Enarrationes in Librum Jobi. Venice, 1567. 
He was well acquainted with the Hebrew and Chaldee languages. 

Joa. Merceri Commentarii in Job. Geneva, 1573. 

C. Sanctii Commentarius in Job. Lugd. Bat. 1625, fol. 

Cypriani De Huerga, Commentaria in xviii. priora Capita Jobi. 
1582, fol. 

Didaci De Zuniga, Commentaria in Librum Jobi. Rome, 1591. 
This professes to explain and reconcile the Hebrew, Latin Vulgate, 
and Septuagint. 

J. de Pineda, Commentariorum in Librum Jobi, Libri xiii. 
With a paraphrase, 1597, 1602, fol. Often reprinted : 1600, 1605, 
1609, 1613, 1619, 1627, 1631, 1685, 1701, 1710. This work is 
highly commended by Schultens. 

Liber Job paraphrastice explicatus a Joanne a Jesu Maria. 
Rome, 1611. 

Jacobi Jansonii, Enarrationes in propheticum Librum Job. 
1623, 1643, fol. 

Gasparis Sanctii, in Librum Jobi Commentarii, cun: Paraphrasi. 
1625, fol. Lyons. 1712, Leipsic. 

Jacob Bolducii, Commentaria in Librum Job. Paris, 1638. 

Balthas. Corderii Jobus explicatus. Antwerp, 1646, 1650, fol. 

Philippi Cordurei, Scholia seu Adnotationes in Jobum. Paris, 
1651. 

Jobi brevi Commentario et Metaphrasi poetica illustratus. 
Seripsit Franciscus Vavassor. Paris, 1638. 

Analyse du livre de Job (par Laur. Daniel) Lyons, 1710. 

Le Livre de Job, selon la Vulgate, Paraphrase, avec des remar- 
ques, par Jean Hardouin, 2 vols. Paris, 1729. 

Explication du Livre de Job, etc. 4 vols. Paris, 1732. 

Il Libro de Giobbe dal testo Ebreo in versi Italiani dal? Giacinto 
Ceruti. Rome, 1773. 


V. PROTESTANT YERSIONS AND COMMENTARIES. 


Jo. Bugenhagii, Adnotationes in Jobum. 1526. 

Mart. Buceri, Commentaria in Librum Job. 1528, fol. 

Jo. CEcolampadii, Exegemata in Job et Danielem. Basle, 1532, 
1533, 1536. Geneva, 1532, 1533, 1567, 1578, fol. French at 
Geneva, 1562. 

Mart. Borrhai, alias Cellarii o Commentarius in Jobum. 1532, 
1539, 1610. 

Reinhardi Lutzi, Adnotationes in Librum Jobi. 1539, 1563. 

Jo. Calvini, Conciones in Jobum. 1569, 1593. French, 1563, 
1611. German, 1587. English, London, 1584, fol. 

Victorini Strigellii, Liber Job, ad Ebraicam veritatem recognitus, 
et Argumentis atque Scholiis illustratus. 1566, 1571. 

Ivan. Merceri, Commentarii in Librum Job. Geneva, 1573, 
fol. With a letter from Beza appended. Í 

Jobus Commentario et Paraphrasi illustratus a Theodoro Beza. 
Geneva, 1583, 1589, 1599, 1600. 
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Roberti Rolloci (a minister at Edinburgh) Commentarius in 
Jobum. Geneva, 1610. 

Jo. Piscatoris, Commentarius in Librum Job. 1612. 

Joh. Drusius, Nova Versio et Scholia in Jobum. Amsterdam, 
1636. A posthumous work. 

Explications sur le livre de Job, Pseaumes, Proverbes, Ecclési- 
aste, et Cantique, par Jean Diodati. Geneva, 1638. 

Exposition of the Book of Job, by George Abbott. London, 1640. 

Abbott’s Paraphrase of the Book of Job. 1640, 4to. It is 
formed on the basis of the English version, and contains no notes. 

Christophori Schulteti, Analysis typica coucionum habitarum 
in Job, etc. 1647, fol. 

Joh. Cocceii, Commentarius iu Librum Jobi. 1644, fol. “A 
diffuse work, and filled with numerous disputations merely theo- 
logical."— Rosenmüller. 

Jo. Meiern, Commentaria in Job, Proverbia, Ecclesiasten, et in 
Canticum Canticorum. 1651, fol. 

Ed. Leigh, Annotations on the five Poetical Books of the Old 
Testament. London, 1657, fol. 

Terenti, Liber Jobi, Chald. Grec. et Lat. 1663, 4to. 

Spanheim, Historia Jobi. 1672. 

T oh. cour. Zelleri, Auslegung des Büchleins Hiob. Hamburgh, 
1667. 

Exposition of the Book of Job, being the sum of 316 Lectures, 
by George Hutcheson (of Edinburgh). London, 1669, fol. 

Caryl’s Exposition of the Book of Job, two vols. fol. 1669. This 
work was originally published in six vols. 4to. “ The author was 
a respectable scholar, a useful preacher, and an exemplary man. 
He was a nonconformist minister. He was concerned in an 
English-Greek Lexicon.” The work is too voluminous to be 
much consulted, or to be generally useful. 

Sebast. Schmidii in Librum Jobi Commentarius, ete. 1670, 
1680, 1690, 1705. Commended by Schultens for the carefn] com- 
parison of the different versions, the accurate examination of words, 
and the clearness of the method. There is, however, too constant 
a reference to theological questions debated in the time of the 
author between the Lutherans and the Reformed. 

Petr. Van Hoecke on Job. Leyden, 1697. 

Theod. Antonis (a Dutch commentator) on Job. Frankfort, 
1702. He holds that the book of Job is a representation or a type 
of the church in its afflictions and persecutions. 

A Paraphrase on the Book of Job, by Richard Blackmore. 
London, 1700. 

Das Buch Hiob aus dem Hebraischen Grundtext aufs neue 
getreulich ins Teusche übersetzt u. s. w. con Renato Andrea Kor- 
tüm.  Leips. 1708. 

Pauli Egerdi, Erläuterung des Buches Hiob. u. s. w. von Joh. 
Hein. Michaelis. 1716. Published after the death of the author. 

Animadversiones philologice in Jobum, ete. Auc. Albert 
Schultens. 1708. 
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Joh. Hen. Michaelis, Note uberiores in Librum Jobi, in vol. ii. 
of his Annotations on the Hagiographa. Halle, 1720. 

Herm. Von der Hardt, on Job. 1728, fol. 

Jobi Physica Sacra, oder Hiobs Naturwissenschaft verglichen 
mit der heutigen, von Joh. Jac. Scheutzer. 1721. The author 
sometimes attributes views of science to the speakers in the book 
of Job which there is no certain evidence that they possessed. 
Still the work of Scheutzer contains much that is valuable. It 
extends to the whole Bible, and is in 8 vols. fol. in Latin and 
German, with numerous valuable plates. 

Theodore de Hase, de Leviathan Jobi et Ceto Jone. Bremen, 
1723, 8vo. 

Le Livre de Job, traduit en Francois, sur P original Hebrew, 
par Theod. Criusoz. Rotterdam, 1729. 

Veteris Testamenti Libri Hagiographi, ex translatione Joannis 
Clerici. Amsterdam, 1731, fol. He regards the book of Joh as 
written after the return from the Babylonish exile. 

Annotations on the book of Job and the Psalms, by Thomas 
Fenton. London, 1732. 

Joh. Adolf Hoffmaus neue Erklarung des Buchs Hiob u. s. w. 
Hamburgh, 1734. This work professes to illustrate Job from the 
remains of antiquity, and from the Oriental philosophy. The 
author fonnd deep mysteries in the book, and is much addicted to the 
allegorical mode of interpretation. The work is now of little value. 

Samuel Wesley Dissertationes et Conjecture in Librum Jobi, 
tabulis geographicis et figuris zeneis illustrate. London, 1736, fol. 

Liber Jobi, cum nova Versione, ad Hebre»um fontem, et com- 
mentario perpetuo, in quo veterum et recentiorum interpretum 
cogitata precipua expenduntur; genuinus sensus ad priscum 
lingue genium indagatur, atque ex filo, et nexu universo, argu- 
menti nodus intricatissimus evolvitur. Curavit et editit, AL- 
BERTUS SCHULTENS. Ludg. Batav.1737. The same work abridged 
by Richard Grey, London, 1741, 8vo ; and a more full abridgment, 
Halae, 1773, 1774, 8vo. This great work of Schultens on Job 
deserves the first place, on many accounts, in the list of those 
illustrative of this book. It is the most elaborate commentary 
which has been published, aud contains a full statement of the opi- 
nions which have been entertained by critics on. the different parts 
ofthe work. Schultens brought to the interpretation of the book of 
Job a more accurate and extensive knowledge of the Hebrew and 
Arabic than was possessed by any one who preceded him in this 
department of labour. The leading faults of the work are, a too 
minute and tedious detailof the opinions of other commentators— 
amounting in many instances to a statement of more than twenty 
opinions on the meaning of a verse or phrase, and, in determining 
the meaning of Hebrew words, too great a proneness to rely on 
etymological conjectures. Wi 

Liber Jobi in versiculos metrice divisus, cum vereione Alberti 
Schultens Notisque ex ejus Commentario excerptis, Richard Grey. 
London, 1741. 
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Sigmund Jacob Baumgartens Auslegung des Buchs Hiob. Halle, 
1740. 

Recht beleuchtetes Buch Hiobs, mit vielen dabey gemachten 
neuen Entduckungen, nothigen Anmerkungen und erbaulichen 
Nutzanwendungen. Herausgegeben von Jacoh Koch. 1743, 1744, 
1747. 

Kleine Geographisch-historische Abhandlungen zur Erläuterung 
einiger Stellen Mosis und vornehmlich des ganzen Buchs Hiob. 
von Jac. Koch. 1747. 

Costard's Observations on the Book of Job. 1747, 8vo. 

A Dissertation on the Book of Job, etc., by John Garnett, D.D., 
quarto, London, 1749. According to Garnett, the book of Job is 
a drama or allegory ; the Babylonish captivity is the main subject 
of the allegory; the three friends who came to visit Job are the 
children of Edom coming to condole with the Hebrews in their 
captivity. The work is of very little value. 

Das richte Gericht in dem kurz und verstandlich erklarten, 
ubersetzten und zergliederten Buch Hiob u. s. w. durch Christoph 
Friedrich Oetinger. 1743. 

Elihu, or an inquiry into the principal scope and design of the 
Book of Job, by Walter Hodges, D.D. London, quarto, 1750. 
According to Dr. Hodges, the book of Job relates to patriarchal 
times, and the designis to give a summary of the patriarchal 
religion. The particular purpose of the book, according to the 
view of this author, is to reveal and establish the doctrine of 
justification. Job wasa type of the Saviour; and by Job’s friends 
being directed to offer sacrifices for themselves, is “ intimated that 
each national church ought to have an independent power in such 
matters.” In the opinion of this author, Elihu was the Son of God 
himself! The nature and value of the work may be easily seen 
from these views. The author was a divine of the Hutchinsonian 
&chool. 

The Book of Job, with a Paraphrase from the third verse of 
the third chapter to the seventh verse of the forty-second chapter. 
By Leonard Chappelow, B.D., Arabie Professor. , Cambridge, 
1752. ‘A mere paraphrase, verbose, and without annotations." 

Observations Miscellane» in Librum Job, ete., by David Renat. 
Bouillier. Amsterdam, 1758. 

The Divine Legation of Moses demonstrated, by Bishop War- 
burton. 1758. In this great work there is an examination of 
the book of Job which has attracted much attention on account of 
the learning and talent of the author. The theory of Warburton 
is, that the book of Job is a drama; that it relates to the Jews in 
the time of the captivity; that it was written some time between 
the return and the thorough settlement of the Jews in their own 
land; that the drama is allegorical in its character; that the 
character of Job is designed to represent the Jewish people; that 
his wife is a representation of the heathen influence which led the 
Hebrews on their return to marry “strange wives;” that the 
three friends of Job represent the three capital enemies of the 
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Jews who hindered their efforts to rebuild the temple on their 
return from Babylon, Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem ; that under 
the character of Ehhu the writer or author of the poem is himself 
designated.— Div. Lega. B. vi. § 2. After the view which Bishop 
Warburton gives of the Book of Job, there is more real point aud 
force than he himself intended in what he says in a letter to his 
friend Dr. Hurd. ‘Poor Job! It was his eternal fate to be per- 
secuted by his friends. His three friends passed sentence of con- 
demnation upou him, and he has been executed in efligy ever 
since. He was first bound to the stake by a Jong catena of Greek 
fathers; then tortured by Pineda; then strangled by Caryl; and 
afterwards cut up by Wesley, and anatomized by Garnett. I only 
acted the tender part of his wife, and was for making short work 
with him. But he was ordained, I think, by a fate like that of 
Prometheus, to lie still upon his dunghill, and to have his brains 
sucked out by owls." 

An Essay towards a new English version of the Book of Joh 
from the original Hebrew, with a commentary, and some account 
of his life. By Thomas Heath, Esq., of Exeter. Quarto, London, 
1756. There is little in this work that can now be regarded as of 
value. The knowledge of Hebrew by the author was quite limited, 
and the notes throw little light on the meaning of the text. 

A Critical Dissertation on the Book of Job, by Charles Peters, 
A.M. London, 1751, quarto. This work is designed particularly 
to examine the theory of Bishop Warburton; to vindicate the 
antiquity of the book; to show that the passage in ch. xix. 
25—27 refers to the resurrection and the future judgment; and 
that the doctrine of the future state was the popular belief among 
the Hebrews. It is a work of considerable learning and value. 
It contains much valuable matter, though all its reasonings may 
not be satisfactory. 

Paraphrastische Erklarung des Buchs Hiob, von Joh. Fried. 
Bahrdt. Leips. 1764. 

Das Buch Hiob, in einer poetischen Uebersetzung nach Schul- 
tens Erklarung mit Anmerkungen, von Simon Gryneus. 1767. 

Joh. Dav. Cube poetische und prosaische Uebersetzung des 
Buchs Hiob. Berlin, 1769. 

Paul Bauldri, Critical Remarks on Job. 

Kurze doch gründliche Erklärung des Buchs Hiob, u. s. w. von 
Joh. Georg. Meintel. Nürnberg, 1771. 

Velthusen, Exercitationes Criticæ in Jobum, cap. xix. 1772, 
12mo. 

Scott’s Book of Job in English verse, with Notes. 1773, 8vo. 
“A very valuable work.” — Wemyss. 

Metaphrasis libri Jobi, sive Job metricus, vario carminis genere, 
primo ejulans, post jubilans, interprete Jo. Georg. Meintel. 1775. 

Versuch einer neuen poetischen Uebersetzung des Buches Hiob, 
u. 8, w. von J, C. R, Eckermann. 1778. i 

Animadversiones in Librum Job. Scripsit Jas. Christ, Rud. 
Eckermann, Lubeck, 1779. 
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Jo. Christoph. Doederlin Scholia in libros vet. Testam. poeticos, 
Jobum, Psalmos, et tres Salomonis. Halle, 1779. 

Joa. Jac. Reiske, Conjecture in Jobum et Proverbia Salomonis. 
Leips. 1779. He takes great liberty with the Hebrew text, 
transposing, changing, or rejecting whole verses at pleasure. 

Hiob, übersetzt von Dan. Gotthilf Moldenhawer. Loips. 
1780. 

Das Buch Hiob zum allgemeinen Gebrauch, von Heinr. Sander. 
Leips. 1780, 8vo. 

Hiob, neu übersetzt mit Aumerkungen, von W. F. Hufnagel. 
1781, 8vo. 

Hiob, aus dem Hebraischen Original neu übersetzt, u. s. w. von 
Christ. Dav. Kessler. 1784, 8vo. 

Hiob, aus dem Hebraischen Original neu übersetzt und mit 
erklarenden Anmerkungen versehen, zum allgemeinen Gebrauch, 
von Chr. Dan. Kessler. Tubingen, 1781, 8vo. 

Greve, Ultima Capita Jobi. 1788, 4to. 

Jobi, antiquissimi earminis Hebraiei, natura atque virtus. 
Scripsit Car. Dav. Ilgen. — Leips. 1789, 8vo. 

Jobus, Proverbia Salomonis, etc., a Joh. Aug. Dathio. Halle, 
1789, 8vo. 

Job oversat [with brief critical and philologieal remarks], by 
And. Heins. In the Dutch language. Amsterdam, 1794, 8vo. 

Het Boek Job, etc. [also in the Dutch language]. By Herr- 
mann Muntinghe. Amsterdam, 1794, 8vo. 

Garden's improved version of the Book of Job. 1796, 8vo. 

The same work translated into German by J. P. Berg. Leips. 
1797, 8vo. 

Hiob, übersetzt; ein Versueh von Samuel Christian Pape. 
Gottingen, 1797, Svo. 

Das Buch Hiob metrisch ubersetzt. Ein Versueh von A. 8. 
Block. Ratzeburg, 1799, 8vo. i 

Hiob, übersetzt von J. G. Eichhorn. Leips. 1800, 8vo. Neue 
verbesserte Ausgabe. Göttingen, 1824. 

Exegetische und kritische versuche iiber die schwersten stellen 
des Buchs Hiob.  Leips. 1801, 8vo. fe 

Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of 
Atonement and Sacrifice. By William Magee, D.D. 1801. In 
this important work on the atonement, there is a very valuable 
dissertation on the book of Job. Bishop Magee supposes that 
Moses was the author, or that it was written by Job himself, or 
by some contemporary, and that it fell into the hands of Moses, 
and was adopted by him as an important help to eneourage the 
Israelites in their trials. 

Die heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments, zweiten Theils. drit- 
ten Bandes zweite Halfte, welehe das Buch Hiob euthalt, von D. 
Brentano und Th. A. Dereser. Frankfort, 1804, 8vo. 

Hiob, Ein religidses Gedieht Aus dem Hebraischen neu über- 
setzt, geprüft und erlaubert von Matthias Heinr. Stuhlmann. 
Hamburg, 1804, 8vo. 
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Stock’s Book of Job; a new version, with Notes. 1805, 4to. 
Mee this work examined with great severity in Magee on the 
Atonement. 

Pareau, Commentatio, etc. 1807, 8vo. 

Das Buch Hioh, bearbeitet von Gaab. "Tübingen, 1809, 8vo. 

Die Schriften des Alten Testaments. Neu übersetzt von J. C. 
W. Augusti und W. M. L. de Wette. Dritter Band. Hiob. Hei- 
delberg, 1809, 8vo. 

Jobus Latine vertit, et annotatione perpetua illustravit, Ern. 
Frid. Car. Rosenmiiller, Ling. Arab. in Acad. Leips. Prof. Leips. 
1806. The commentary of Rosenmiiller is, on the whole, probably 
the most valuable of all the expositions of this book. One who 
wishes to explain and. understand. the book of Job will find more 
valuable materials collected there than in any other of the com- 
mentaries. Nothing is passed over without an attempt at ex- 
' planation; and nothing collected by his predecessors that would 
throw light ou the meaning of the book seems to have been un- 
noticed by him. For the most part, also, the exposition is dis- 
tinguished by sound sense, by correct and sober views, as well as 
by eminent learning. 

The Book of Job, translated by Eliz. Smith. 1810, 8vo. “This 
work was completed betore the twenty-sixth year of the authoress, 
with little help except from Parkhurst’s Lexicon, and the revision 
of her friend Dr. Randolph, who annexed to it a few criticai 
notes. She left a fine example to her sex; and though self- 
taught, with little access to books, she left behind her some 
monuments of learning and piety calculated to make many blush 
for their own idleness."— Wemyss. 

The Book of Job literally translated from the original Hebrew, 
and restored to its natural arrangement, with notes critical and 
illustrative, and an introduction on its scene, scope, language, 
author, aud object. By John Mason Good, I.R.S., etc. 1812. 
The “Introduction” by Dr. Good is very valuable. In the 
notes there is much learning, but it is more extensive than accu- 
rate. The translation cannot be relied on as correct. The work, 
however, is a valuable contribution to sacred literature, and 
deserves a place in every theological library. 

Das Buch Hiob, aus dem Grundtext metrisch übersetzt und 
erlautert von J. Rud. Scharer. Bern, 1818, 8vo 

Bridel, le Livre de Job. 1818, 8vo. 

Hiob, fur gebildete Lescr bearbeitet von C. G. A. Bockel. 
Berlin, 1821, 8vo. 

Das Buch Hiob, aus dem Hebraischen metrisch itbersetzt und 
durch kurze philologische Anmerkungen erlautert von L. F. 
Melsheimer. Mannheim, 1823. 

Buch Hiob. Uebersetzung und Anslegung, von D. Friedrich 
Wilhelm Carl Umbreit, Professor an der Universitat zu Heidel- 
berg. 1824, 8vo. This is the production of an acute and sharp- 
sighted critic. The translation is very accurate, and the Notes, 
though brief, are very valuable. The Introduction is less brief 
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than is desirable, and the views maintained in it are not sueh as 
seem to me to be correet. 

Middledorf, caræ Hexaplares in Jobum. 1837, 4to. 

The Book of the Patriarch Job, translated from the original 
Hebrew, as nearly as possible, in the terms and style of the 
authorized English version: to which is prefixed, an introduction 
on the History, Times, Country, Friends, and Book of the 
Patriarch, ete. By Samuel Lee, D.D., ete. London, 1837. This 
work is not what might have been expected from the learning 
and reputation of Prof. Lee. It abounds with Arabic learning, 
which is scattered with ostentatious profuseness throngh the 
volume, but which often contributes little to the elncidation of 
the text. It is designed for the critical scholar rather than the 
general reader. 

A new translation of the Book of Job, with an Introduetion and 
Notes chiefly explanatory. By George R. Noyes. Boston, 1838. 
This is an elegant and very aceurate translation. Dr. Noyes is 
understood to be a Unitarian; but neither in this work nor in the 
translation of Isaiah have I observed any attempt to accommodate 
the translation to the views of that denomination. His aim has 
evidently been to give the exact sense of the original, and this, so 
far as I ean judge, has been aeeomplished with great aecuracy. 
The Notes are very brief, but they are pithy and valuable. "The 
Introduction is less valuable than the other parts of the work. 

Job and his Times, or a Picture of the Patriarchal Age during 
the period between Noah and Abraham, as regards the state of 
morality, arts and sciences, manners and eustoms, ete., and a new 
version of that most ancient poem, accompanied with Notes aud 
Dissertations. The whole adapted to the English reader. By 
Thomas Weinyss, author of Biblical Gleanings, Symbolical Dic- 
tionary, and other works. London, 1839. This is designed to be 
a popular work. It is not so much of the nature of a commentary 
as a collection of fragments and brief essays on various topics 
referred to iu the book of Job. It is ehietly valuable from its 
illustration of the religion of the time of Job, the arts and 
sciences, the manners and customs, ete, It lacks lucid arrange- 
ment, and furnishes eomparatively little illustration of the ditfi- 
culties of the text, 
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CHAPTER I. 


THERE was a man in the land | Job; ?and that man was perfect 
of ^ Uz, whose uame was | aud upright, aud one that ‘feared 


1 Moses is thought to have wrote the | God, and eschewed evil. 
Book of Job, whilst among the A/idianires, 
B.C. 1520. @1 Ch. 1. 17, 42; Lam. 4. 21. b Eze. 14, 14, 90. c Prov, 16. 6. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
TARDEN 


1 THERE was a man in the land of Uz whose name was Job. And that man 
was sincere and upright; and one that feared God and avoided evil. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER I. 


Brier history of Job; his piety and prosperity, vers. 1—5. The tribunal of 
the Almighty, and the assembling there of the sons of God. Satan appears 
amoug them, ver. 6. The inquiry of the Almighty of Satan where he had 
been, and his answer, ver. 7. His remark respecting the fidelity of Job, 
ver. 8. Satan insinuates that all his fidelity is the mere result of selfishness, 
pus by the favours that God had bestowed on him, and that if his 

lessings were taken away he would curse God to his face, vers. 10, 11. 
The Almighty consents to the trial of Job, only making it a condition that 
his person should not be touched, ver. 12; and Satan goes out from the 
presence of JEHOVAH to afflict Job. The calamities that eame upon the 
emily gi Job, vers. 13—19. Job’s deep affliction, but perfect resignation, 
vers. 20—22. 


There was a man, This has all the appearance of being a true 
history. Many have regarded the whole book as a fiction, and have 
supposed that no such person as Job ever lived. But the book opens 
with the appearance of reality ; and the express declaration that there 
was such a man, the mention of his name and of the place where he 
lived, show that the writer meant to affirm that there was in fact such 
a man. On this question, see the Introduction, $ 1. 1 In theland of 
Uz. On the question where Job lived, see also the Introduction, § 2. 
"i Whose name was Job. The name Job (Heb. aps Gr.'168) means 
properly, according to Gesenius, ome persecuted, from a root (IX) 
meaning to be an enemy to any one, to persecute, to hate, The 
primary idea, according to Gesenius, is to be sought in breathing, 
blowing, or puffing at or upon any one, as expressive of anger or 
hatred, Germ. Anschnauben, Eichhorn (Einleit. $ 638, 1) supposes 
that the name denotes a man who turns himself penitently to God, 
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from a sense of the verb still found in Arabic e to repent. On this 


supposition the name was given to him, because, at the close of the 
book, he is represented as exercising repentance for the improper 
expressions in which he had indulged during his sufferings. The 
verb occurs only once in the Hebrew Scriptures, Exod. xxiii. 22: 
** But if thou shalt indeed obey his voice, and do all that I speak, then 
I will be an enemy Cary) unto thine enemies (qaieny)." The participle . 
(xix) Oyeb is the common word to denote an enemy in the Old Testa- 
ment :—Exod. xv. 6, 9; Lev. xxvi 25; Numb. xxxv. 23; Deut. 
xxxii. 27, 42; Psa. vii. 5; viii. 2; xxxi. 8; Lam. ii. 4, 5; Job xiii. 
24; xxvii. 7; xxxiii. 10, et sepe al.. If this be the proper meaning of 
the word Job, then the name would seem to have been given him by 
anticipation, or by common consent, as a much persecuted man. 
Significant names were very common among the Hebrews—given 
either by anticipation (see notes on Isa. viii. 18), or, subsequently, to 
denote some leading or important event in the life. Comp. Gen. iv. 
1, 2, 25; v. 29; 1 Sam. i. 20. Such, too, was the case among the 
Romans, where the agnomen thus bestowed became the appellation 
by which the individual was best known. Cicero thus received his 
name from a wart which he had on his face, resembling a vetch, and 
which was called by the Latins cicer. Thus also Marcus had the 
name Ancus, from the Greek word avedv, ancon, because he had a 
crooked arm; and thus the names Africanus, Germanicus, etc., were 
given to generals who had distinguished themselves in particular 
countries. See Univer, His. Anc. Part ix. 619, ed. 8vo, Lond. 1779. 
In like manner it is possible that the name Job was given to the Emir 
of Uz by common consent, as the man much persecuted or tried, and 
that this became afterwards the appellation by which he was best 
known. The name occurs once as applied to a son of Issachar, Gen. 
xlvi. 13, and in only two other places in the Bible except in this book, 
Ezek. xiv. 14; James v. 1l. T And that man was perfect (0D), The 
LXX. have greatly expanded this statement, by giving a paraphrase 
instead of a translation, He was a man who was true (dAn@ivos), 
blameless (ejos), just (0catos), pious (8eoceB)s), abstaining from 
every evil deed." Jerome renders it sinplex—simple, or sincere, The 
Chaldee, ou) complete, finished, perfect. The idea seems to be that 
his piety, or moral character, was proportionate, and was complete in all 
tts parts. He was a man of integrity in all the relations of life—as an 
Emir, a father, a husband, a worshipper of God, Such is properly 
the meaning of the word CD tam as derived from D'IN támüm, to com- 
plete, to make full, perfect or entire, or to finish. It denotes that in 
which there is no part lacking to complete the whole—as in a watch 
in which no wheel is wanting, Thus he was not merely upright as 
an Emir, but he was pious towards God; he was not merely kind to 
his family, but he was just to his neighbours and benevolent to the 
poor. The word is used to denote integrity as applied to the heart, 
Gen. xx. 5: Dp “In the integrity (or simplicity, or sincerity, see 
the margin) of my heart have I done this.’ So 1 Kings xxii. 34, ** One 
drew a bow rop? in the simplicity [or perfection] of his heart;” 7. e. 
without any evil intention. Comp. 2 Sam. xv. 11; Prov.x.9. The 
proper notion, therefore, is that of simplicity, sincerity, absence from 
guile or evil intention, and completeness of parts in his religion. That 
he was a man absolutely sinless, or without any propensity to evil, is 
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2 And there were born unto | dred yoke of oxen, and five 
him seven sons and three daugh- | hundred she-asses, and a very 
ters, great ° household; so that this 

3 His 'substance also was | man was the greatest of all the 
seven thousand sheep, and three | ?men of the east. 
thousand camels, and five hun- | jor, castle. 2 or, husbandry. — 3 sons. 


2 And there were born unto him seven sons and three daughters. His posses- 

3 sions were seven thousand sheep, and three thousand camels, and five 
hundred yoke of cattle, and five hundred she-asses, and a very numerous 
ta eted; so that this man was the greatest of all the sons of the east. 


disproved alike by the spirit of complaining which he often evinces, 
and by his own confession, ch. ix. 20: 


If I justify myself, mine own mouth shall condemn me; 
If I say I am perfect, it shall prove me perverse. 


So also ch, xlii. 5, 6: 


I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, 
But now mine eye seeth thee ; 

Wherefore I abhor myself, 

And repent in dust and ashes. 


Comp. Eccles. vii. 20. T And upright. The word ww ydshér, from 
v ydshdr, to be straight, is applied often to a road which is straight, 
or toa path which is level or even. As here used it means upright or 
righteous. Comp. Psa. xi. 7; xxxvii 14; Deut. xxxii. 4; Psa. 
xxxiii, 4. T And one that feared God. Religion, in the Scriptures, is 
often represented as the fear of God: Prov.i. 7,29; ii. ő; iii. 13; xiv. 
26, 27; Isa. xi. 2; Acts ix. 31, et sepe al. T And eschewed evil. 
* And departed from (9) evil.” Sept., ** Abstaining from every 
evil thing.” These, then, are the four characteristics of Job's piety— 
he was sincere, upright, a worshipper of God, and one who abstained 
from all wrong. These are the essential elements of true. religion 
everywhere; and the whole statement in the book of Job shows that 
he was, though not absolutely free from the sins which cleave to our 
nature, eminent in each of these things. 

2. And there were born unto him seven sons and three daughters. The 
same number was given to him again after these were lost, and his 
severe trials had been endured. See ch. xlii. 13. Of his second 
family the names of the daughters are mentioned, ch. xlii. 14. Of his 
first, it is remarkable that neither the names of his wife, his sons, 
nor his daughters are recorded. The Chaldee, however, on what 
authority is unknown, says, that the name of his wife was 27 
Dinah, ch. ii. 9. 

3. His substance. Marg., or cattle. The word here used (R?) is 
derived from 722 Kánáh, to gain or acquire, to buy or purchase, and 
properly means anything acquired or purchased— property, posses- 
sions, riches. The wealth of nomadie tribes, however, consisted 
mostly in flocks and herds, and hence the word in the Scriptures 
signifies, almost exclusively, property in cattle. The word, says 
Gesenius, is used strictly to denote sheep, goats, and neat cattle, ex- 
eluding beasts of burden (comp. Gr. xtjves, herd, used here by the 
LXX.), though sometimes the word includes asses and camels, as in 
this place, T Seven thousand sheep. In this verse we have a descrip- 
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tion of the wealth of an Arab ruler or chief, similar to that of those 
who are at this day called Emirs. Indeed, the whole description in 
the book is that which is applicable to the chief of a tribe. ‘The pos- 
sessions referred to in this verse would constitute no inconsiderable 
wealth anywhere, and particularly in the nomadic tribes of the East. 
Land is not mentioned as a part of his wealth; for, among nomadic 
tribes living by pasturage, the right to the soil in fee simple is not 
claimed by individuals, the right of pasturage or a temporary posses- 
sion being all that is needed. Yor the same reason, and from the 
faet that their circumstances require them to live in movable tents, 
houses are not mentioned as a part of the wealth of this Emir. To 
understand this book, as well as most of the books of the Old 
Testament, it is necessary for us to lay aside our notions of living, 
and transfer ourselves in imagination to the very dissimilar customs 
of the East, ‘The Chaldee has made a very singular explanation of 
this verse, which must be regarded as the work of fancy, but which 
shows the character of that version: “And his possessions were 
seven thousand sheep—a thousand for each of his sons; and three 
thousand camels—a thousand for each of his daughters; and five 
hundred yoke of oxen—for himself; and five hundred she-asses—for 
his wife." T And three thousand camels, Camels are well-known 
beasts of burden, extensively used still in Arabia. The Arabs em- 
ployed these animals anciently in war, in their caravans, and for 
food. ‘They are not unfrequently called “ships of the desert," par- 
ticularly valuable in arid plains, because they go many days without 
water. They carry from three to five hundred pounds, in proportion 
to the distance which they have to travel. Providence has adapted 
the camel with wonderful wisdom to sandy deserts, and in all ages 
the camel must be an invaluable possession there. The driest thistle 
and the barest thorn is all the food that he requires, and this he eats 
while advancing on his journey without stopping or causing a 
moment’s delay. As it is his lot to cross immense deserts where no 
water is found, and where no dews fall, he is endowed with the 
power of laying in a store of water that will suffice him for days— 
Bruce says tor thirty days. To effect this, nature has provided large 
reservoirs or stomachs within him, where the water is kept pure, and 
from which he draws at pleasure as from a fountain. No other 
animal is endowed with this power; and were it not for this, it would 
be wholly impracticable to cross those immense plains of sand. ‘The 
Arabians, the Persians, and others, eat the flesh of camels, and it is 
served up at the best tables in the country. One of the ancient Arab 
poets, whose hospitality grew into a proverb, is reported to have 
killed yearly, in a certain month, ten camels every day for the enter- 
tainment of his friends. In regard to the hardihood of camels, and 
their ability to live on the coarsest fare, Burckhardt has stated a 
fact which may furnish an illustration. In a journey which he made 
from the country south of the Dead Sea to Egypt, he says, “ During 
the whole of this journey, the camels had no other provender than the 
withered shrubs of the desert, my dromedary excepted, to whieh I 
gave a few handfuls of barley each evening." —' Travels in Syria, 
p. 451. Comp. Bruce’s Travels, vol. iv, p. 596; Niebuhr, Reise- 
beschreibung nach Arabien, 1 Band, s. 215; Sandys, p. 138; Harmer's 
Obs. iv. 415, ed. London, 1808, 8vo.; and Rob. Cal. T And jive 
hundred yoke of oxen. The fact that Job had so many oxen implies 
that he devoted himself to the cultivation of the soil as well as to 
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keeping flocks and herds. Comp. ver. 14. So large a number of 
oxen would constitute wealth anywhere. T And five hundred she- 
asses, Bryant remarks (Observations, p. 61), that a great part of the 
wealth of the inhabitants of the East often consisted of she-asses—the 
males being few, and not held in equal estimation. She-asses are 
early mentioned as having been in common use to ride on; Numb. 
xxii. 23; Judg. v. 10; 2 Kings iv. 24 (Hebrew). One reason why 
the ass was chosen in preference to the horse was, that it subsisted on 
so much less than that animal, there being no animal except the camel 
that could be so easily kept as the ass. She-asses were also regarded 
as the most valuable, because, in traversing the deserts of the country, 
they would furnish travellers with milk. It is remarkable that cows 
are not mentioned expressly in this enumeration of the articles of 
Job's wealth, though butter is referred to by him subsequently as 
having been abundant in his family, ch. xxix. 6. It is possible, how- 
ever, that cows were included as a part of the “five hundred yoke 
of X3 bákár," here rendered **oxen;" but which would be quite as 
appropriately rendered cattle. ‘The word is in the common gender, 
and is derived from "X3, in Arab., to cleave, to divide, to lay open; 
and hence to plough, to cleave the soil. It denotes properly the 
animals used in ploughing; and it is well known that cows are em- 
ployed as well as oxen for this purpose in the East. See Judg. xiv. 
' 18; Hos. iv. 16. Comp. Deut. xxxii. 14, where the word 3 bákár is 
used to denote a cow—*‘ butter of kine; Gen. xxxiii. 18 (Heb.) 9 And 
a very great household. Marg., husbandry. The Hebrew word here 
(922) is ambiguous, It may denote service rendered, 7. e. work, or 
the servants who performed it. Comp. Gen. xxvi. 14, Marg. The 
LXX. render it óvgpecía; Aquila, 9ovAe(a; and Symmachus, oikería, all 
denoting service or servitude, or that which pertained to the domestic 
service of a family. The word refers, doubtless, to those who had 
charge of his camels, his cattle, and of his husbandry. See ver, 16. 
It is not implied by the word here used, nor by that in ver. 15, that 
they were slaves, They may have been, but there is nothing to indi- 
cate this in the narrative. The LXX. add to this, as if explanatory 
of it, “and his works were great in the land," {1 So that this man 
was the greatest. Was possessed of the most wealth, and was held in 
the highest honour. T Of all the men of the East. Marg. as in Heb., 
sons, The sons of the East denote those who lived in the East. The 
word Last (OW) is commonly employed in the Scriptures to denote 
the country which lies east of Palestine. For the places intended 
here, see Intro. $ 2, (3.) It is of course impossible to estimate with 
accuracy the exact amount of the value of the property of Job. Com- 
pared with many persons in modern times, indeed, his possessions 
would not be regarded as constituting very great riches. ‘The Editor 
of the Pictorial Bible supposes that on a fair estimate his property 
might be considered as worth from thirty to forty thousand pounds 
sterling—equivalent to some two hundred thousand dollars, In this 
estimate the camel is reckoned as worth about forty-five dollars, the 
oxen as worth about five dollars, and the sheep at a little more than 
one dollar, which it is said are about the average prices now in 
Western Asia. Prices, however, fluctuate much from one age to 
another; but at the present day such possessions would be regarded 
as constituting great wealth in Arabia. The value of the property of 
Job may be estimated from this fact, that he had almost half as many 
camels as constituted the wealth ofa Persian king in moremodern times, 
VOL, I. 
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4 And his sons went and | for their three sisters, to eat and 
feasted in their houses every | to drink with them. 
one his day ; and sent and called 


4 And his sons went and made a feast in their houses, each in his day, 
and they sent and invited their three sisters to eat and drink with them. 


Chardin says, ‘‘ As the king of Persia in the year 1676 was in Mesan- 
dera, the Tartars fell upon the camels of the king, and took away three 
thousand of them, which was to him a great loss, for he had only 
seven thousand," —Rosenmüller, Morgenland, in loe. The condition 
of Job we are to regard as that of a rich Arabic Emir, and his mode of 
life as between the nomadic pastoral life and the settled manner of 
living in communities like ours, He was a princely shepherd, and 
yet he was devoted to the cultivation of the soil. It does not appear, 
however, that he claimed the right of the soil in fee simple, nor is his 
condition inconsistent with the supposition that his residence in any 
place was regarded as temporary, and that all his property might be 
easily removed. ‘‘He belonged to that condition of life which 
fluctuated between that of the wandering shepherd and that of a 
people settled in towns. ‘That he resided or had a residence in a 
town is obvious; but his flocks and.herds evidently pastured in the 
deserts, between which and the town his own time was probably 
divided. He differed from the Hebrew patriarchs chiefly in this, that 
he did not so much wander about ‘without any certain dwelling- 
place.’ This mixed condition of life, which is still frequently exhi- 
bited in Western Asia, will, we apprehend, account sufficiently for 
the diversified character of the allusions and pictures which the book 
contains—to the pastoral life and the scenes and products of the 
wilderness; to the scenes and circumstances of agriculture; to the 
arts and sciences of settled life and of advancing civilization.’’—Pict. 
Bib. It may serve somewhat to illustrate the different ideas in regard 
to what constituted wealth in different countries, to compare this 
statement respecting Job with a remark of Virgil respecting an in- 
habitant of ancient Italy, whom he calls the most wealthy among the 
Ausonian farmers ; 


Seniorque Galesus, 
Dum paci medium se offert, justissimus unus 
Qui fuit, Ausoniisque olim ditissimus arvis: 
Quinque greges illi balantum, quina redibant 
Armenta, et terram centum vertebat aratris, —Æn. vii. 525—539. 


Among the rest, the rich Galesus lics; 

A good old man, while peace he preached in vain, 
Amid the madness of the unruly train: 

Five herds, five bleating flocks his pasture filled, 
His lands a hundred yoke of oxen tilled.—Dryden. 


4, And his sons went and feasted in their houses. Dr. Good renders 
this, ‘‘and his sons went to hold a banquet-house." ‘Tindal renders 
it, ‘made bankettes.” The Hebrew means, they went and made “a 
house-feast;'" and the idea is, that they gave an entertainment in 
their dwellings, in the ordinary way in which such entertainments 
were made. The word here used (nav) is derived from nm shátháh, 
to drink; and then to drink together, to banquet. Schultens supposes 
that this was merely designed to keep up the proper familiarity 
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5 And it was so, when the | ber of them all: for Job said, It 
days of their feasting were gone | may be that my sons have sin- 
about, that Job sent and sancti- | ned, and cursed ¢ God in their 
fied them, and rose up early in | hearts. Thus did Job ! con- 
the morning, and offered burnt- | tinually. 
offerings according to the num- d Lev. 24. 15,16. lall the days. 


5 And when the days of feasting had gone round, Job sent for them and 
sanctified them, and he rose up early in the morning, and offered burnt- 
offerings according to the number of them all; for Job said, It may be that 
my sons have singed, and have cursed God in their hearts. Thus did Job 
constantly. 


between the different branches of the family, and not for purposes of 
revelry and dissipation ; and this seems to accord with the view of 
Job. He, though a pious man, was not opposed to it, but he appre- 
hended merely that they might have sinned in their hearts, ver. 5. 
He knew the danger, and hence he was more assiduous in imploring 
for them the Divine guardianship. ‘I Every one his day. In his 
proper turn, or when his day came round. Perhaps it refers only to 
their birth-days. See ch, ii. 1,,where the word ‘“‘day” is used to 
denote a birth-day. In early times the birth-day was observed with 
great solemnity and rejoicing. Perhaps in this statement the author 
of the book of Job means to intimate that his family lived in entire 
harmony, and to give a picture of his domestic happiness strongly 
contrasted with the calamities which came upon his household. It 
was a great aggravation of his sufferings that a family thus peaceful 
and harmonious was wholly broken up. The Chaldee adds, “ until 
seven days were completed," supposing that each one of these feasts 
lasted seven days—a supposition by no means improbable, if the 
families were in any considerable degree remote from each other. 
T And sent and called for their three sisters. This also may be regarded 
as a circumstance showing that these occasions were not designed for 
revelry. Young men, when they congregate for dissipation, do not 
usually invite their sisters to be with them; nor do they usually 
desire the presence of virtuous females at all. The probability 
therefore is, that this was designed as affectionate and friendly 
family intercourse. In itself there was nothing wrong init, nor was 
there necessarily any danger; yet Job felt it possible that they might 
have erred and forgotten God, and hence he was engaged in more 
intense and ardent devotion on their account, ver. ó. 

5, And it was so, when the days of their feasting were gone about, Dr. 
Good renders this, ‘‘as the days of such banquets returned." But 
this is not the idea intended. It is, when the banquets had gone 
round as in a circle through all the families, then Job sent and 
sanctified them. It was not from an anticipation that they would do 
wrong, but it was from the apprehension that they might have sinned. 
The word rendered ‘‘ were gone about” (FE?) means properly to join 
together, and then to move round in a circle, to revolve as festivals 
do. See notes on Isa. xxix. 1: “Let the festivals go round." 
Here it means that the days of their banqueting had gone round the 
circle, or had gone round the several families, Sept. “ When the 
days of the entertainment (or drinking, sórov) were finished.” A 
custom of feasting similar to this prevails in China. ‘They have 
their fraternities, which they call the brotherhood of the months; this 
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consists of months according to the number of the days therein, and 
in a circle they go abroad to eat at one another's houses by turns, If 
one man has not conveniences to receive the fraternity in his own 
house, he may provide for them in another; and there are many 
public houses well furnished for this purpose." See Semedo’s 
History of China, i. ch. 13, as quoted by Burder in Rosenmüller's 
Morgenland, in loc. T That Job sent. Sent for them, and called them 
around him. He was apprehensive that they might have erred, and 
he took every measure to keep them pure, and to maintain the in- 
fluence of religion in his family. And sanctified them. This ex- 
pression, says Schultens, is capable of two interpretations. It may 
either mean that he prepared them by various lustrations, ablutions, 
and other ceremonies to offer sacrifice; or that he offered sacrifices for 
the purpose of procuring expiation for sins which they might actually 
have committed. The former sense, he remarks, is favoured by the use 
of the word in Exod. xix. 10, 1 Sam. xvi. 9, where the word means to 
prepare themselves by ablutions to meet God and to worship him. 
‘The latter sense is demanded by the connexion. Job felt, as every 
father should feel in such circumstances, that there was reason to fear 
that God had not been remembered as he ought to have been; and he 
was therefore more fervent in his devotions, and called them around 
him, that their own minds might be affected in view of his pious 
solicitude. What father is there who loves God, and who feels 
anxious that his children should also, who does not feel special soli- 
citude if his sons and his daughters are in a situation where successive 
days are devoted to feasting and mirth? The word here rendered 
sanctified (c2) means properly to be pure, clean, holy; in Pihel, the 
form used here, to make holy, to sanctify, to consecrate, as a priest; 
and here it means, that he took measures to make them holy on the 
apprehension that they had oe ee that is, he took the usual means 
to procure for "ug forgivenes The LXX. render it ékd8api(ev, 
he purified them. * And rose up early in the morning. For the pur- 
pose of offering his JM cM and procuring for them expiation. It 
was customary in the patriarchal times to offer sacrifice early in the 
morning. See Gen, xxii. 3; Exod. xxxii. 6. € And offered burnt- 
offerings. Heb., “and caused to ascend ;"" that is, by burning them 
so that the smoke ascended towards heaven. The word rendered 
burnt-offerings (n53) is from my dluh, to ascend (the word used here 
and rendered ** offered"), and means that which was made to ascend, 
to wit, by burning. Itis applied in the Scriptures to a sacrifice that 
was w holy consumed on the altar, and answers to the Greek word 
óAókavsTov, Holocaust, See notes on Isa. i. ll. Such offerings in 
patriarehal times were made by the father of a family, officiating as 
priest in behalf of his household. 'Thus Noah officiated, Gen. viii. 
20; and thus also Abraham acted as the priest to offer sacrifice, Gen. 
xii. 7,8; xii. 18; xxii. 13. In the earliest times, and among heathen 
nations, it was supposed that pardon might be proeured for sin by 
offering sacrifice, In Homer there is a passage which remarkably 
corresponds with the view of Job before us—Il. ix. 620: 


The gods (the great and only wise) 

Are moved by offerings, vows, and sacrifice ; 
Offending men their high compassion wins, 
And daily prayers atone for daily sins.— Zope. 
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@ According to the number of them all. Sons and daughters. Perhaps 
an additional saeritice for each one of them. The LXX. render this, 
“according to their numbers, kal pdcxov eva mepl auaptias mepl trav 
Wuyov abr&»y—a young bullock for sin [or a sin-offering] for their 
souls," € It may be that my sons have sinned, He-had no positive or 
certain proof of it. He felt only the natural apprehension whieh 
every pious father must, that his sons might have been overtaken by 
temptation, and perhaps, under the influence of wine, might have 
been led to speak reproaehfully of God, and of the necessary restraints 
of true religion and virtue. T And cursed God in their hearts. ‘Vhe 
word here rendered curse is that which is usually rendered bless (723). 
It is not a little remarkable that the same word is used in senses so 
directly opposite as to bless and to curse. Dr. Good contends that the 
word should be always rendered bless, and so translates it in this 
place, “ peradventure my sons may have sinned, nor blessed God in 
their hearts," understanding the 1 (Vav) as a disjunetive or negative 
participle, So too in eh. ii. 9, rendered in our common translation 
“curse God and die," he translates it, “blessing God and dying." 
But the interpretation which the connexion demands is evidently that 
of cursing, renouncing, or forgetting; and so also it is in ch. ii. 9, 
This sense is still more obvious in 1 Kings xxi. 10: “Thou didst 
blaspheme (3272) God and the king." So also ver. 12 of the same 
ehapter—though here Dr. Good eontends that the word should be 
rendered bless, and that the aceusation was that Naboth blessed or 
worshipped the gods, even Moloch—where he supposes the word 7 
méléck, should be pointed 775 and read Molech. But the diffieulty is 
not removed by this; and after all it is probable that the word here, 
as in eh. ii, 9, means fo curse. So it is understood by nearly all inter- 
preters. ‘he Vulgate indeed renders it singularly enough, “ Lest 

erhaps my sons have sinned, and have blessed God (et benedixerint 

eo) in their hearts.” The LXX., “ Lest perhaps my sons in their 
minds have thought evil towards God’’—kakd évevinoay xpds Oedv. 
The Chaldee, ‘‘ Lest my sons have sinned and provoked Jenovan 
(3; 91, TM) in their hearts," Assuming that this is the sense 
of the word here, there are three ways of accounting for the faet that 
the same word should have such opposite significations. (1.) One is 
that proposed by Taylor (Concor.), that pious persons of old regarded 
blasphemy as so abominable that they abhorred to express it by the 
proper name, and that therefore by an euphemism they used the term 
bless instead of curse, But it should be said that nothing is more 
common in the Seriptures than words denoting eursing and blasphemy. 
The word im áláh, in the sense of eursing or execrating, oceurs fre- 
quently. So the word "2 ghadhaph, means to blaspheme, and is often 
used: 2 Kings xix. 6, 22; Isa. xxxvii. 6, 22; Psa. xliv. 16. Other 
words also were used in the same sense, and there was no necessity of 
using a mere euphemism here. (2.) A second mode of aecounting 
for this double use of the word is, that this was the common term of 
salutation between friends at meeting and parting. It is then sup- 
posed to have been used in the sense of the English phrase to bid 
farewell to. And then, like that phrase, to mean to renounce, to 
abandon, to dismiss from the mind, to disregard. The words yaipew in 
Greek, and valere in Latin, are used in this way. ‘This explanation is 
suggested by Schultens, and is adopted by Rosenmiiller and Noyes, 
who refer to the following places as parallel instances of the use of the 
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word. Virg. Ecl. 8, 58. Vivite sylve—a form, says the Annotator on 
Virgil (Delphin), of bidding farewell to, like the Greek xaípere, gaudete 
—'* a form used against those whom we reject with hatred, and wish 
to depart." "Thus Catull. 11. 17: Cum suis vivat, valeatque mæchis. 
So ZEsch. Agam. 581: 


Kal T0AAÀ xaípew Evudopais karadid. 


Thus Plut. Dion. p. 975. So Cicero in a letter to Atticus (viii. 8), 
in which he complains of the disgraceful flight of Pompey, applies to 
him a quotation from Aristophanes: «oAA&à xalpeiw eimóv Te maAg— 
‘bidding farewell to honour he fled to Brundusium," Comp. Ter. 
And, iv, 2.14, Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. 44. According to this in- 
terpretation, it means that Job apprehended they had renounced God 
in their hearts, 7. e. had been unmindful of him, and had withheld 
from him the homage which was due.—This is plausible; but the 
difficulty is in making out the use of this sense of the word in Hebrew. 
That the word was used as a mode of parting salutation among the 
Hebrews is undoubted. It was a solemn form of invoking the Divine 
blessing when friends separated. Comp. Gen. xxviii. 3; xlvii. 10. 
But I find no use of the word where it is applied to separation in the 
sense of renouncing, or bidding farewell to in a bad sense; and unless 
some instances of this kind can be adduced, the interpretation is un- 
sound, and though similar phrases are used in Greek, Latin, and 
other languages, it does not demonstrate that this use of the word 
obtained in the Hebrew. (3.) A third and more simple explanation 
is that which supposes that the original sense of the word was to kneel, 
This, according to Gesenius, is the meaning of the word in Arabic, 
So Castell gives the meaning of the word—* to bend the knees for the 


sake of honour;" that is, as an act of respect. So in Syriac, 44123 


Genua flexit, procubuit, So POD Genu, the knee, Then it means 
to bend the knee for the purpose of invoking God, or worshipping. 
In Piel, the form used here, it means (1) to bless God, to celebrate, 
to adore; (2) to bless men—d. e. to invoke blessings on them; to 
greet or salute them—in the sense of invoking blessings on them 
when we meet them, 1 Sam. xv. 18; Gen. xlvii. 7; 2 Sam. vi. 20; 
or when we part from them, Gen. xlvii, 10; 1 Kings viii. 66; Gen. 
xxiv. 60; (3) to invoke evil, in the sense of cursing others, The idea 
is, that punishment or destruction is from God, and hence it is impre- 
cated on others. In one word, the term is used, as derived from the 
general sense of kneeling, in the sense of invoking either blessings or 
curses; and then in the general sense of blessing or cursing. ‘This 
interpretation is defended by Selden, de jure Nat. et Gent. lib. ii, 
c. xi. p. 255, and by Gesenius, Lex. The idea here is, that Job appre- 
hended that his sons, in the midst of mirth, and perhaps revelry, had 
been guilty of irreverence, and perhaps of reproaching God inwardly 
for the restraints of virtue and piety.— What is more common in such 
scenes? What was more to be apprehended? | Thus did Job conti- 
nually. Yt was his regular habit whenever such an occasion occurred. 
He was unremitted in his pious care; and his solicitude lest his sons 
should have sinned never ceased—a beautiful illustration of the 
appropriate feelings of a pious father in regard to his sons, The Heb, 
is, “all day;’” 2. e, at all times, 

6. Now there was a day. Dr. Good renders this, ** And the day 
came," Tindal, “Now upon a time,” The Chaldee Paraphrast has 
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6 « Now there was a day | Lorp, and ! Satan came also 
‘when the sons of God came to | *among them. 
present themselves before the | 1 che adversary. 1 Chron.21. 1; Zech. 3. 1; 
€ ch. 2. 1, etc, fch. 38. 7; 1 Kings 22. 19. Rev. 12. 0, 10. 2 1n the midst of them. 


*6 And there was a day when the sons of God came to present themselves 
before JEHOVAH, and Satan came also among them. 


presumed to specify the time, and renders it, “Now it happened in 
the day of judgment [or scrutiny, NT] wo ], in the beginning of the 
year, that hosts of angels came to stand in judgment before JEHOVAH, 
and Satan came." According to this, the judgment occurred once a 
year, and a solemn investigation was had of the conduct even of the 
angels. In the Hebrew there is no intimation of the frequency with 
which this occurred, nor of the time of the year when it happened. 
The only idea is, that “the sons of God” on a set or appointed day 
came to stand before God to give an account of what they had done, 
and to receive further orders in regard to what they were to do. This 
is evidently designed to introduce the subsequent events relating to 
Job. It is language taken from the proceedings of a monarch who 
had sent forth messengers or ambassadors on important errands 
through the different provinces of his empire, who now returned to 
give an account of what they had observed, and of the general state 
ofthe kingdom. Such a return would, of course, be made on a fixed 
day, when, in the language of the law, their report would be “ return- 
able," and when they would be required to give in an account of the 
state of the kingdom. If it be said that it is inconsistent with the 
supposition that this book was inspired to suppose such a poetic fiction, 
lreply, (1.) That it is no more so than the parables of the Saviour, 
who often supposes cases, and states them as real occurrences, in order 
to illustrate some important truth. Yet no one was ever led into 
error by this. (2.) It is in accordance with the language in the 
Scripture everywhere to describe God as a monarch seated on his 
throne, surrounded by his ministers, and sending them forth to 
accomplish important purposes in different parts of his vast empire. 
It is not absolutely necessary, therefore, to regard this as designed to 
represent an actual occurrence, It is one of the admissible ornaments 
of poetry—as admissible as any other poetic ornament. To repre- 
sent God as a king is not improper; and if so, it is not improper to 
represent him with the usual accompaniments of royalty—surrounded 
by ministers, and employing angels and messengers for important 
purposes in his kingdom, ‘This supposition being admitted, all that 
follows is merely in keeping, and is designed to preserve the verisimili- 
tude of the conception. ‘This idea, however, by no means militates 
^ against the supposition that angels are in fact really employed by God 
in important purposes in the government of his kingdom, nor that 
Satan has a real existence, and is permitted by God to employ an im- 
portant agency in the accomplishment of his purposes towards his 
people. On this verse, however, see the Introduction, § 1. (4.) 
T The sons of God, Angels. Comp. ch. xxxviii. 7. The whole nar- 
rative supposes that they were celestial beings. T Came to present 
themselves. As having returned from their embassy, and to give an 
account of what they had observed and done. { Before the Lord. 
Before JEnovaH. On the meaning of this word, see notes on Isa. i, 2, 
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A scene remarkably similar to this is described in 1 Kings xxii. 19—23. 
JEHOVAH is there represented as “‘ sitting on his throne, and all the 
host of heaven standing by him, on his right hand and on his left." 
He inquires who would go and persuade Ahab that he might go up 
and fall at Ramoth-gilead? ‘‘And there came forth a spirit, and 
stood before the Lorn, and said, I will persuade him." This he pro- 
mised to do by being “a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets.” 
*j And Satan eame also among them. Marg., **'The adversary” came 
‘in the midst of them." On the general meaning of this passage, 
and the reasons why Satan is introduced here, and the argument 
thence derived respecting the age and authorship of the book of Job, 
see Introduction, $ 1v. (4.) The Vulgate renders this by the name 
Satan. The LXX., ó 8idBoAos—the devil, or the accuser. The 
Chaldee, w99 Satan, So the Syriac. Theodotion, 6 àvrieluevos— 
the adversary. The word rendered Satan (rr) is derived from ysy 
Satan, to lie in wait, to be an adversary, and hence it means properly 
an adversary, an accuser. It is used to denote one who opposes, as in 
war (1 Kings xi, 14, 23, 25; 1 Sam. xxix. 4) ; one who is an adversary 
or an accuser in a court of justice (Psa. cix. 6), and one who stands 
in the way of another. Numb. xxii. 22, ** And the angel of JEHOVAH 
stood in the way for an adversary against him" (5 TAS) to oppose him. 
It is then used, by way of eminence, to denote THE adversary, and 
assumes the form of a proper name, and is applied to the great foe of 
God and man—the malignant spirit who seduces men to evil, and 
who accuses them before God. Thus in Zech. iii. 1, 2, “And he 
showed me Joshua the high priest standing before the angel of the 
Lorp, and Satan standing at his right hand to resist him. And the 
Lorp said unto Satan, The Lorp rebuke thee, O Satan." Comp. 
Rev. xii. 10: ** Now is come salvation—tor the accuser (6 xatiyyopav— 
i. e. Satan, see ver. 9) of our brethren is cast down, which accused 
them before our God day and night." The word does not often occur in 
the Old Testament. It is found in the various forms of a verb and a 
noun in only the following places. As a verb, in the sense of being 
an adversary, Psa. lxxi, 13; cix. 4, 20, 29; Zech. iii. 1; Psa, xxxviii. 
20; as a noun, rendered adversary and adversaries, 1 Kings v. 4; xi. 
148 287 25; Numb. xxi. 22) 398 1 Sam, xxix, 4; 2 Sam, xix. 2205 
rendered Satan, 1 Chron. xxi. 1; Psa. cix. 6; Job i. 6—9, 12; ii. 
1—4, 6,7; Zech. iii. 2; and once rendered an accusation, Ezra iv. 6, 
It was a word, therefore, early used in the sense of an adversary or 
accuser, and was applied to any one who sustained this character, 
until it finally came to be used as a proper name, to denote, by way 
of eminence, the prince of evil spirits, as the adversary or accuser of 
men, An opinion has been adopted in modern times by Herder, 
Eichhorn, Dathe, Ilgen, and some others, that the being here referred 
to by the name of Satan is not the malignant spirit, the enemy of God, 
the devil, but is one of the sons of God, ‘‘a faithful but too suspicious 
servant of JEHovan.” According to this, God is represented as hold- 
ing a council to determine the state of his dominions, In this council, 
Satan, a zealous servant of Jenovau, to whom had been assigned the 
honourable office of visiting different parts of the earth, for the purpose 
of observing the conduct of the subjects of JEHovAH, makes his 
appearance on his return with others. Such was the piety of Job, 
that it had attracted the special attention of JeEHovaH; and he puts the 
question to Satan, whether in his journey he had remarked this 
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7 Aud the Lorp said unto | and said, From going £to and 
Satan, Whence comest thou? | fro in the earth, and from walk- 
Then Satan answered the Lorn, | ing up and down in it. 

g Matt. 12. 43; 1 Pet. 5. 8, 
7 And JEHOVAH said to Satan, From whence dost thou come? And Satan 


answered JENOVA and said, From rapidly going to and fro in the earth, 
and walking up and down in it. 


illustrious example of virtue, Satan, who, from what he has observed 
on earth, is supposed to have lost all confidence in the reality and 
genuineness of the virtue which man may exhibit, suggests that he 
doubts whether even Job serves God from a disinterested motive; 
that God had encompassed him with blessings, and that his virtue is 
the mere result of circumstances; and that if his comforts were 
removed he would be found as destitute of principle as any other 
man. Satan, according to this, is a suspicious minister of JEHOVAH, 
not a malignant spirit; he inflicts on Job only what he is ordered to 
by God, and nothing because he is himself malignant. Of this opinion 
Gesenius remarks (Lex.), that it **is now universally exploded," An 
insuperable objection to this view is, that it does not accord with the 
character usually ascribed to Satan in the Bible, and especially that 
the disposition attributed to him in the narrative before us is wholly 
inconsistent with this view. He is a malignant being; an accuser ; 
one delighting in the opportunity of charging a holy man with 
hypocrisy, and in the permission to inflict tortures on him, and who 
goes as far in producing misery as he is allowed-—restrained from 
destroying him only by the express command of God. In Arabic the 
word Satan is often applied to a serpent. "Thus Gjauhari, as quoted 
by Schultens, says, **'The Arabs call a serpent Satan, especially one 
vhat is conspicuous by its crest, head, and odious appearance," It is 
applied also to any object or being that is evil. Thus the Scholiast 
on Hariri, as quoted by Schultens also, says, * Everything that is 
obstinately rebellious, opposed, and removed from good, of genii, men, 
and beasts, is called Satan," The general notion of an adversary and 
an cpponent is found everywhere in the meaning of the word. Dr. 
Good remarks on this verse, ** We have here another proof that, in 
the system of patriarchal theology, the evil spirits, as well as the 
good, were equally amenable to the Almighty, and were equallv 
cited, at definite periods, to answer for their conduct at his bar." 
Rosenmiiller remarks well in this verse, ‘‘It is to be observed that 
Satan, no less than the other celestial spirits, is subject to the govern- 
ment of God, and dependent on his commands (comp. ch. ii. 1), 
where Satan, equally with the sons of God (cvfs +33), is said to present 
himself before God (as‘ni—7. e. Aermovpyyeév) to minister. Jehovah 
uses the ministry of this demon [hujus demonis] to execute punish- 
ment, or when from any other cause it seemed good to him to send 
evil upon men. But he, although incensed against the race of mortals, 
and desirous of injuring, is yet described as bound with a chain, and 
never dares to touch the pious unless God relaxes the reins. Satan, 
in walking round the earth, could certainly attentively consider Job, 
but to injure him he could not, unless permission had been given him." 

7. And the Lord said unto Satan, Whence comest thou? This inquiry 
does not appear to have been made as if it was improper that Satan 
should have appeared there, for no pape seems to have been attached 
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to him for this. He came as a spirit that was subject to the control 
of JEnovan; he came with others, not to mingle in their society, and 
partake of their happiness, but to give an account of what he had 
done, and of what he had observed. ‘The poetic idea is, that this was 
done periodically, and that all the spirits employed by JEnovan to 
dispense blessings to mortals, to inflict punishment, or to observe 
their conduct, came and stood before him. Why the inquiry is 
directed particularly to Satan is not specified. Perhaps it is not 
meant that there was any special inquiry made of him, but that, as he 
was to have so important an agency in the transactions which follow, 
the inquiry that was made of him only isrecorded. In respect to the 
others, nothing occurred pertaining to Job, and their examination is 
not adverted to. Or it may be, that, as Satan was known to be 
malignant, suspicious, and disposed to think evil of the servants of 
God, the design was to direct his attention particularly to Job as an 
illustrious and indisputable example of virtue and piety. T From 
going to and fro in the earth, Dr. Good renders this, *' from roaming 
round." Noyes, ‘‘ from wandering over." The word which is here 
used (rw?) means properly, (1,) to whip, to scourge, to lash; (2,) to 
row, 2. e. to lash the sea with oars; (3,) to run up and down, to go 
hither and thither, or to and fro, so as to lash the air with one’s arms 
as with oars, and hence to travel over a land, or to go through it in 
order to see it, 2 Sam. xxiv. 2, 8. Dr Good, in conformity with the 
interpretation proposed by Schultens, says that “the word imports, 
not so much the act of going forwards and backwards, as of making a 
circuit or circumference; of going round about. The Hebrew verb 
is still in use among the Arabic writers, and in every instance implies 
the same idea of gyration or circumambulation," In Arabic, according 


to Castell, the word NU means, to heat, to burn, to eause to boil, to 


consume; then to propel to weariness, as e.g. a horse; and then to make 
a circuit, to go about at full speed, to go with diligence and activity. 
Thus in Carnuso, as quoted by Schultens, a course made at one 
impulse to the goal is called viw shot. In 2 Sam. xxiv. 2, the word 
is used in the sense of passing around through different places for the 
purpose of taking a census. ‘ Go now (Marg. compass) through all 
the tribes of Israel.” In Numb. xi. 8, it is applied to the Israelites 
going about to collect manna—passing rapidly and_ busily in the 
places where it fell for the purpose of gathering it. In Zech. iv. 10, 
it is applied to “ the eyes of JEHovan,” which are said to “ run to 
and fro through the earth;’’ 7. e. he surveys all things as one does 
whose eye passes rapidly from object to object. The same phrase 
occurs in 2 Chron, xvi. 9, In Jer. v. 1, it is applied to the action of 
a man passing rapidly through the streets of a city. “ Run ye to and 
fro through the streets of Jerusalem." Comp. Jer. xlix. 3. From 
these passages it is clear that the idea is not that of going én a circuit 
or circle, but it is that of passing rapidly; of moving with alacrity 
and in a hurry; and it is not improbable that the original idea is that 
suggested in the Arabic of Aeat—and thence applied to a whip or 
scourge because it produces a sensation like burning, and also to a 
rapid journey or motion because it produces heat or a glow. It means 
that Satan had been active and diligent in passing from place to place 
in the earth to survey it. The Chaldee adds to this, ‘to examine 
into the works of the sons of men." T And from walking, hat is, 
to investigate human affairs On this verse it is observed bv Rosen- 
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8 And the Lorp said unto | that feareth God, and escheweth 
Satan, Hast thou ! considered | evil? 
my servant Job, that there is 9 Then Satan answered the 
none like him in the earth, a | Lorp and said, Doth Job fear 
perfect and an upright man, one | God for nought? 
1 set thine heart on. 
8 And JEHovAH said to Satan, Hast thou attentively observed my servant 


Job? For there is none like him upon the earth, a man sincere and 
9 upright, fearing God, and avoiding evil. And Satan answered JEHOVAH 


müller, that in the life of Zoroaster (see Zendavesta, by J. G. Kleukner, 
vol. iii. p. 11), the prince of the evil demons, the angel of death, 
whose name is Engremeniosch, is said to go far and near through the 
world for the purpose of injuring and opposing good men. 

8. Hast thou considered, my servant Job. Marg., set thine heart on. 
The margin is a literal translation of the Hebrew. Schultens remarks 
on this, that it means more than merely to observe or to look at— 
since it is abundantly manifest from the following verses that Satan 
had attentively considered Job, and had been desirous of injuring him. 
It means, according to him, to set himself against Job, to fix the heart 
on him with an intention to injure him, and Jenovan means to ask 
whether Satan had dohe this. But it seems more probable that the 
phrase means to consider attentively, and that God means to ask him 
whether he had carefully observed him. Satan is represented as 
having no confidence in human virtue, and as maintaining that there 
was none which would resist temptation, if presented in a form suffi- 
ciently alluring. God here appeals to the case of Job as a full.refuta- 
tion of this opinion. The trial which follows is designed to test the 
question whether the piety of Job was of this order. T That there is 
none like him in the earth. That he is the very highest example of 
virtue and piety on earth. Or might not the word '? Ai here be 
rendered for? ‘‘ For there is none like him in the earth," Then the 
idea would be, not that he had considered that there was none like 
him, but God directs his attention to him because he was the most 
eminent among mortals. T A perfect and an upright man. See notes 
on ver. l. The LXX. translate this verse as they do ver. 1. 

9. Doth Job fear God for nought? ‘Is his religion disinterested ? 
Would not any one be willing to worship God in such circumstances?” 
The idea is, that there was nothing genuine about his piety; that 
religion could not be tried in prosperity ; that Job had an abundant 
compensation for serving God, and thatif the favours conferred on 
him were taken away, he would be like the rest of mankind. Much 
of the apparent virtue and religion of the world is the result of circum- 
stances; and the question here proposed may, it is to be feared, be 
asked with great propriety of many professors of religion who are 
rich; it should be asked by every professed friend of the Most High, 
whether his religion is not selfish and mercenary. Is it because God 
has blessed us with great earthly advantages? Is it the result of mere 
gratitude? Is it because he has preserved us in peril, or restored us 
from sickness? Oris it merely because we hope for heaven, and serve 
God because we trust he will reward us in a future world? All this 
may be the result of mere selfishness; and of all such persons it may 
be appropriately asked, ‘“ Do they fear God for nought?” True 
religion is not mere gratitude, nor is it the result of circumstances, 
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10 Hast not thou made an | blessed the work of his hands, 
hedge ^ about him, and about | and his 'substance is increased 
his house, and about all that he | in the land : 
hath on every side? Thou hast 

A Psa. 34. 7. | 
10 and said, Is it for nothing that Job fears God? Hast thou not made a 


hedge around him, and around his house, and around all his possessions ? 
The work of his hands thou hast blessed, and his possessions spread over 


1 or, cattle. 


Itis the love of religion for its own sake—not for reward ; it is because 
the service of God is right in itself, and not merely because heaven is 
full of giory ; it is because God is worthy of our affections and con- 
fidence, and not merely because he will bless us—and this religion 
will live through all external changes, and survive the destruction of 
the world. It will dourish in poverty, as well as when surrounded 
by affluence; on a bed of pain, as well as in vigorous health; when 
we are calumniated and despised for our attachment to it, as well as 
when the incense of flattery is burnt around us, and the silvery tones 
of praise fall on our ear; in the cottage, as well as the palace; on the 
pallet of straw, as well as on the bed of down. 

10. Hast not thou made an hedge about him? Dr. Good remarks, 
that to give the original word here its full force it should be derived 
from the science of engineering, and be rendered, ** Hast thou not 
raised a palisado about him?’ ‘The Hebrew word here used (7p) 
properly means to hedge; to hedgein or about ; and hence to protect, 
as one is defended whose house or farm is hedged in either with a 
fence of thorns, or with an inelosure of stakes or palisades. ‘The word 
in its various forms is used to denote, as a noun, pricks in the eyes 
(Numb, xxxiii, 55), that is, that which would be like thorns ; barbed 
trons (Job xli. 7), that is, the barbed iron used as a spear to take fish; 
and a hedge, and thorn hedge, Mic. vii. 4. ; Prov. xv. 19; Isa. v. 5, 
The idea here is, that of making an inclosure around Job and his 
possessions to guard them from danger. The LXX. renderitmepiéópatas, 
to ** make a defence around," to cirewmvallate or inelose, as a camp 
is in war. In.the Syriae and Arabic it is rendered, ** Hast thou not 
protected him with thy hand?" The Chaldee, ** Hast thou not pro- 
tected him with thy word?" The LXX. render the whole passage, 
** Hast thou not encircled the things which are without him" (rà £t» 
abro), i. e. the things abroad which belong to him, ** and the things 
within his house." The sense of the whole passage is, that he was 
eminently under the Divine protection, and that God had kept himself, 
his family, and property from plunderers, and that therefore he served 
and feared him. T Thou hast blessed the work of his hands, Thou 
hast greatly prospered him. T And his substance is increased in the 
land. His property, ver. 3. Marg., cattle. The word increased here 
by no means expresses the force of the original. The word JẸ means 
properly to break, to rend; then to break or burst forth as waters do 
that have been pent up, 2 Sam. v. 20. Comp. Prov. iii. 10, ** So 
shall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy presses sAall burst out 
(xe) with new wine ;" i, e, thy wine-fats shall be so full that they 
shall overflow, or burst the barriers, and the wine shall flow out in 
abundance, ‘The Arabians, according to Schultens, employ this word 
still to denote the mouth or embowchure—the most rapid part of a 
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11 But put forth thine hand | Satan, Behold all that he hath 
now, and touch ‘all that he jis in thy °power, only upon 
hath, 'aud he will * curse thee | himself put not forth thine 


to thy face. haud. So Satan went forth 
12 And the Lorp said unto | from the presence of the Lon». 
i$ ch. 19.21. 1if Aecursetheenot, kisa. 8. 1. 2 2 hand, Gen. 16. 6. 


11 the land. But now only put forth thine hand and smite all that he pos- 

12 sesses, and he will curse thee to thy face. And JEHovAH said to Satan, 
Lo, all which he has is in thy power; but upon himself lay not thy hand. 
So Satan went forth from the presence of JEHOVAH. 


stream. So Golius, in proof of this, quotes from the Arabic writer 
Gjauhari a couplet where the word is used to denote the mouth of 
the Euphrates : 


** His rushing wealth o'erflowed him with its heaps ; 
So at its mouth— 2| 3—the mad Euphrates sweeps. 


According to Schultens, the word denotes a place where a river 
bursts forth, and makes a new way by rending the hills and roeks 
asunder. In like manner, the floeks and herds of Job had burst, as 
it were, every barrier, and had spread like an inundation over 
the land, Comp. Gen. xxx. 43; 2 Chron, xxxi. 5; Exod. i. 7; 
Job xvi. 14. 

ll. But put forth thine hand now. That is, for the purpose of 
injuring him, and taking away his property. ‘I And touch all that he 
hath. Dr. Good renders this, ‘and smite.” ‘The Vulg. and the 
LXX. “ touch.” The Hebrew word used here (22) means properly 
to touch ; then to touch any one with violenee (Gen. xxvi. 11; Josh. 
ix. 19), and then to smite, to injure, to strike. See Gen. xxxii. 25, 
33; 1 Sam. vi.19; Job xix. 21. Comp. notes on Isa. liii. 4. Here it 
means evidently to smite or strike; and the idea is, that if God should 
take away the property of Job, he would take away his religion with 
it—and the trial was to see whether this effeet would follow. T And 
he will curse thee to thy face, He will do it openly and publiely. 
The word rendered curse here (7712) is the same as that used in ver. 5, 
and which is usually rendered bless. See notes on ver. 5. Dr. Good 
contends that it should be rendered here ‘‘ bless,” and translates it as 
a question: ** Will he then, indeed, bless thee to thy face?" Butin 
this he probably stands alone. ‘The evident sense is, that Job would 
openly renounee God, and curse him on his throne; that all his 
religion was eaused merely by his abundant property, and was mere 
gratitude and selfishness ; and that if his property were taken away, 
he would become the open and avowed enemy of him who was now 
his benefactor. 

12. All that he hath is in thy power. Marg.asin Heb., hand. That 
is, all this is now committed to thee, for it is manifest that hitherto 
Satan had no power to injure even his property. He complained that 
God had made a hedge around all that Job possessed. Now it was 
all intrusted to him in order that he might make full trial of the faith 
of Job. The grant extended to his sons and daughters as well as to 
his property. 1 Only upon himself put not forth thine hand, Job 
himself was not to be visited with sickness, nor was his life to be 
taken, The main accusation of Satan was, that Job was virtuous only 
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13 « And there was a day’ | asses feeding beside them ; 
when his sons and his daughters 15 And the Sabeans fell upon 
mere eating and drinking wine | them, and took them away; yea, 
in their eldest brother's house: | they have slain the servants 

14 And there came a mes- with the edge of the sword: 
senger unto Job and said, The | and I only am escaped alone to 
oxen were plowing, and the | tell thee. 

[Eccles 9212 

13 And the day came when his sons and his daughters were eating and 
l4 drinking wine in the house of their elder brother; and a messenger came 
to Job, ‘and said, The cattle were ploughing, and the she-asses feeding 
15 beside ‘them, and the Sabeans rushed upon them, and took them away, 
and slew the young men with the edge of the sword; aud I only am 


because God encompassed him with so many blessings, and especially 
because he had endowed him with so much property. The trial, 
therefore, only required that it should be seen whether his piety 
was the mere result of these blessings. T So Satan went forth from 
the presence of the Lorp. ‘That is, from the council which had been 
convened. See notes on ver. 6. 

13. And there was a day. That is, on the day on which the regular 
turn came for the banquet to be held in the house of the elder brother. 
Comp. notes on ver. 4. € And drinking wine, This circumstance is 
omitted in ver. 4. It shows that wine was regarded as an essential 
part of the banquet, and it was from its use that Job apprehended the 
unhappy results referred to in ver. 5. 

14. And there came a messenger unto Job, Heb. Tero —the word 


usually rendered angel, appropriately rendered * messenger" here. 
The word properly means one who ts sent. *l The oxen were ploughing. 
Heb. the cattle (23), including not merely ozen, but probably also 
cows. See notes on ver. 3. § And the asses, Heb. mishy she-asses. 
The sex is here expressly mentioned, and Dr. Good maintains that it 
should be in the translation. So it isin the LXX., ai 6Aeia dvr. So 
Jerome, asine. The reason why the sex is specified is, that female 
asses, on account of their milk, were much more valuable than males. 
On this account they were preferred also for travelling. See notes 
on ver. 8. T Beside them. Heb., ‘‘ By their hands," z.e. by their 
sides, for the Heb. 7} is often used in this sense. Comp. notes on 
Isa, xxxiii, 21. 

15. And the Sabeans, Heb. pl ES Sabei. The LXX. give 
a paraphrase, kal éA0óvres of aixparwrevoyres 0xuaAdTevcav, ** And 
the plunderers coming, plundered them,” or made them captive. On 
the situation of Sheba and Seba, see notes on Isa. xliii. 3; xlv. 14; 
lx. 6. The people here referred to were, undoubtedly, inhabitants of 
some part of Arabia Felix. There are three persons of the name of 
Sheba mentioned in the Scriptures: (1,) a grandson of Cush, Gen. 
x. 1/5 (2,) a son of Joktan, Gen. x. 28; (3,) a son of Jokshan, the 
son of Abraham by Keturah.—Calmet, The Sheba here referred to 
was probably in the southern part of Arabia, and from the narrative 
it is evident that the Sabeans here mentioned were a predatory tribe. 
It is not improbable that these tribes were in the habit of wandering 
for bs poses of plunder over the whole country, from the banks of 
the Euphrates to the outskirts of Egypt. The Bedawin Arabs of the 
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16 While he was yet speak- | burned up the sheep, and the 
ing, there came also another, | servants, and consumed them; 
and said, ' The fire of God is | and I only am escaped alone to 
fallen from heaven, and hath | tell thee. 


lor, a great fire. 


16 escaped by myself to tell thee. While he was yet speaking, there came also 
another, and said, The fire of God hath fallen from heaven, and burned 
up the sheep, and the servants, and consumed them; and I only have 


present day resemble in a remarkable manner the ancient inhabitants 
of Arabia; and for many centuries the manners of the inhabitants of 
Arabia have not changed, for the habits of the Orientals continue the 
same from age to age. The Syriac renders this simply, ** a multitude 
rushed upon them;" omitting the word Sabean, T Fell upon them. 
With violence; or rushed unexpectedly upon them. This is the way 
in which the Arab tribes now attack the caravan, the traveller, or the 
village for plunder. T And took them away. As plunder. It is 
common now to make such sudden incursions, and to carry off a large 
booty. T They have slain the servants. Heb. DWI) the young men. 
Fhe word W naar, properly means a boy, and is applied to an infant 
just born, Exod. ii. 6; Judg. xiii. 5, 7; or toa youth, Gen. xxxiv. 
19; xli. 12, It came then to denote a servant or slave, like the Greek 
xais: Gen, xxxvii. 2; 2 Kings v. 20. Comp. Acts. v. 6. So the 
word boy is often used in the Southern States in our own country to 
denote a slave. Here it evidently means the servants that were 
employed in cultivating the lands of Job, and keeping his cattle. 
There is no intimation that they were slaves. Jerome renders it 
pueros, boys; so the LXX. rovs raias, T And I only am escaped 
alone, By myself, m}. There is no other one with me. It is 
remarkable that the same aecount is given by each one of the servants 
who escaped, vers. 16, 17, 19. ‘The Chaldee has given a very singular 
version of this—apparently from the desire of accounting for every 
thing, and of mentioning the names of all the persons intended. 
“The oxen were ploughing, and Lelath, queen of Zamargad, suddenly 
rushed upon them, and carried them away.” 

16, While he was yet speaking. All this indicates the rapidity of 
the movement of Satan, and his desire to overwhelm Job with the 
suddenness and greatness of his calamities, The object seems to have 
been to give him no time to recover from the shock of one form of 
trial before another came upon him. If an interval had been given 
him he might have rallied his strength to bear his trials; but 
afflictions are much more difficult to be borne when they come in 
rapid succession. Itis not avery uncommon occurrence, however, that 
the righteous are tried by the rapidity and accumulation, as well as 
the severity of their afflictions. It has passed into a proverb that 

“« afflictions do not come alone." % The fire of God. Marg., A great 
fire; evidently meaning a flash of lightning, or a thunderbolt. The 
Hebrew is, ‘‘ fire of God ;" but it is probable that the phrase is used 
in a sense similar to the expression, ‘‘ cedars of God," meaning lofty 
cedars; or ‘mountains of God," meaning very high mountains, 
The lightning is probably intended. Comp. Numb. xvi. 35; note on 
Isa. xxix. 6. T From heaven. From the sky or the air. So the 
word heaven is often used iu the Scriptures, See notes on Matt. 
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17 While he was yet speak- | the camels, and have carried 
ing, there came also another, | them away, yea, and slain the 
and said, The Chaldeans made | servants with the edge of the 
out three bands, and 'fell upon | sword; and I only am escaped 

1 rushed. alone to tell thee. 


17 escaped by myself to tell thee. While he was yet speaking, there came 
also another, and said, The Chaldeans made out three bands, and rushed 
upon the camels, and took them, and slew the young men with the edge 


xvi. 1. T And hath burned up the sheep. ‘That lightning might destroy 
herds and men, no one can doubt; though the fact of their being 
actually consumed or burnt up may have been an exaggeration of the 
much affrighted messenger. The narrative leads us to believe that these 
things were under the control of Satan, though by the permission of 
God ; and his power over the lightnings and the winds (ver. 19) may 
serve to illustrate the declaration, that he is the “‘ prince of the power 
of the air," in Eph. ii. 2. 

17. The Chaldeans. The LXX. translate this ot inrets, the horsemen. 
Why they thus expressed it is unknown. It may be possible that the 
Chaldeans were supposed to be distinguished as horsemen, and were 
principally known as such in their predatory excursions. But it is 
impossible to account for all the changes made by the LXX, in the 
text. The Syriac and the Chaldee render it correctly, Chaldeans, 
The Chaldeans (Heb. z"Je» Kasdim) were the ancient inhabitants of 
Babylonia, According to Vitringa (Com. in Isa. tom. i. p. 412, e. 
xiii. 19), Gesenius (Comm. zu Isa, xxiii, 13), and Rosenmüller 
(Bib. Geog. 1, 2, p. 36 seq.), the Chaldees or Casdim were a warlike 
people who originally inhabited the Carduchian mountains, north of 
Assyria, and the northern part of Mesopotamia, According to Xeno- 
phon (Cyrop. iii. 2, 7) the Chaldees dwelt in the mountains adjacent 
to Armenia; and they were found in the same region in the campaign 
of the younger Cyrus, and the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks. 
Xen, Anaba. iv. 2, 4; v. 0, 9 ; viii. 8, 14. They were allied to the 
Hebrews, as appears from Gen, xxii, 22, where Chesed (3 whence 
Casdim), the ancestor of the people, is mentioned as a son of Nahor, 
and was consequently the nephew of Abraham. And further, 
Abraham himself emigrated to Canaan from Ur of the Chaldees 
(ota wm Ur of the Casdim), Gen xi. 28; and in Judith v. 6, the 
Hebrews themselves are said to be descended from the Chaldeans. 
The region around the river Chaboras, in the northern part of Meso- 
potamia, is called by Ezekiel (i. 3) the land of the Chaldeans. 
Jeremiah (v. 15) calls them ‘tan ancient nation." See notes on Isa. 
xxiii. 13. he Chaldeans were a fierce and warlike people; and when 
they were subdued by the Assyrians, a portion of them appear to 
have been placed in Babylon to ward off the incursions of the neigh- 
bouring Arabians, In time they gained the ascendancy over their 
Assyrian masters, and grew into the mighty empire of Chaldea or 
Babylonia. A part of them, however, appear to have remained in 
their ancient country, and enjoyed under the Persians some degree of 
liberty. Gesenius supposes that the Kurds who have inhabited those 
regions, at least since the middle ages, are probably the descendants 
of that people. A very vivid and graphic description of the Chaldeans 
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18 While he wus yet speak- | brothers house: 

ing, there came also another, 19 And, behold, there came & 

aud said, Thy sons and thy | great wind ! from the wilder- 

daughters were eating and | ness, and smote the four corners 
drinking wine in their eldest 1 from aside. 

18 of the sword; and I only am escaped by myself to tell thee. And while 
he was yet speaking, there came also another and suid, ‘Thy sons and thy 
daughters were eating and drinking wine in the house of their elder brother, 

19 and lo! there came a great wind from across the desert, and smote upon 


is given by the prophet Habakkuk, which will serve to illustrate the 
passage before us, aud show that they retained umtil his times the 
predatory and fierce charaeter which they had in the days of Job, 
ch. i, 6--11; 

For lo I raise up the Chaldeans, 

A bitter and hasty nation, 

Which marches far and wide in the earth, 

To possess the dwellings which are not theirs. 

They are terrible and dreadful, 

Their judgments proceed only from themselves. 

Swifter than leopards are their horses, 

And fiercer than the evening wolves. 

Their horsemen prance proudly around ; 

And their horsemen shall come from afar and tly, 

Like the eagle when he pounces on his prey. 

They all shall come for violence, 

In troops—their glance is ever forward ! 

They gather captives like the sand! 

And they seoff at kings, 

And princes are a scorn uuto them. 

They deride every strong hold; 

‘They cast up [mounds of] earth and take it. 


This warlike people ultimately obtained the ascendancy in the 
Assyrian empire. About the year 597 B.C., Nabopolassar, a viceroy 
in Babylon, made himself independent of Assyria, contracted an 
alliance with Cyaxares, king of Media, and with his aid subdued 
Nineveh, and the whole of Assyria. From that time the Babylonian 
empire rose, and the history of the Chaldeans becomes the history of 
Babylon.— Rob. Calmet. In the time of Job, however, they were a 
predatory race that seem to have wandered far for the sake of plunder. 
They came from the north or the east, as the Sabeans came from the 
south, T Made out three bands. Literally, “three heads.’ ‘That is, 
they divided themselves, for the sake of plunder, into three parties, 
Perhaps the three thousand camels of Job (ver. 3) occupied three 
places remote from each other, and the object of the speaker is to say 
that the whole were taken. T And fell upon the camels. Marg., 
* rushed." The word is different from that which in ver. 15 is ren- 
dered fell, The word here used (cys) means to spread out, to 
expand. It is spoken of hostile troops, 1 Chron. xiv. 9, 13; of 
locusts which spread over a country, Nah. iii, 16; and of an army or 
company of marauders, Judg. ix. 32, 44; 1 Sam. xxvii. 8. ‘This is its 
sense here, 

18. Eating and drinking wine. Notes on vers, 4, 13. 

19. There came a great wind, Such tornadoes are not less common 
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of the house, and it fell upon 20 Then Job arose, and rent ^ 

the young men, and they are | his ! mantle, and shaved his 

dead; and I only am escaped | head, and fell” down upon the 
alone to tell thee. ground, and worshipped, 

m Gen. 37.29. lor, robe. 21 Pet. 5. 6. 

the four corners of the house, and it fell upon the young men, and they 


20 are dead; and I only am escaped by myself to tell thee. Then Job 
arose, and rent his mantle, and shaved his head, and fell upon the ground, 


in Oriental countries than they are with us, Indeed, they abound 
more in regions near the equator than they do in those which are 
more remote; in hot countries than in those of higher latitude. 
«| From the wilderness, Marg., from aside. That is, from aside the 
wilderness. ‘The word here rendered ‘from aside" in the margin 
(272), means properly from across, and is so rendered by Dr. Good. 
The word "2? obër means literally a region or country beyond or on 
the other side, sc. of a river or a sea, which one must pass, Judg. 
xi. 18; Gen. 1. 10, 11; Deut. i. 1, 5. Then it means on the other 
side or beyond. See notes on Isa, xviii. 1. Here it means that the 
tornado eame sweeping across the desert. On the ample plains of 
Arabia it would have the opportunity of accumulating its desolating 
power, and would sweep everything before it. The Hebrew word 
here rendered wilderness (3129) does not express exactly what is 
denoted by our word. We mean by it, usually, a region wholly un- 
cultivated, covered with forests, and the habitation of wild beasts. The 
Hebrew word more properly denotes a desert; an uninhabited region, 
a sterile, sandy country, though sometimes adapted to pasture. In 
many places the word would be well translated by the phrases open 
fields or open plains, Comp. Joel ii. 22; Psa, lxv. 13; Jer. xxiii, 10; 
Isa. xlii. 11; Gen, xiv. 6; xvi. 7; Exod. iii. 1; xiii. 18; Deut. xi. 24. 
Comp, Isa, xxxii. 15; xxxv. 1; 1. 2. ll And smote the four corners of 
the house. Came as a tornado usually does, or like a whirlwind. It 
seemed to come from all points of the compass, and prostrated every- 
thing before it. T And it fell upon the young men. The word here 
rendered * young men” is the same which is rendered in vers. 16, 
17, servants (OWT). There ean be no reasonable doubt, however, 
that the messenger by the word here refers to the children of Job. 
It is remarkable that his daughters are not particularly specified, but 
they may be included in the word here used (C22), which may be the 
same in signification as our phrase “‘ young people,” including both 
sexes, So it is rendered by Eichhorn: Es stürtze über den jungen 
Leuten zusammen. 

20. Then Job arose. The phrase to arise, in the Scriptures, is often 
used in the sense of beginning to do anything. It does not necessarily 
imply that the person had been previously sitting. See 2 Sam. xiii, 
31. T And rent his mantle. The word here rendered mantle (yy) 
means an upper or outer garment. The dress of Orientals consists 
principally of an under garment or tunic—not materially differing 
from the shirt with us, except that the sleeves are wider, and undet 
this large and loose pantaloons. Niebuhr, Reisebeschreib. i. 157. 
Over these garments they often throw a full and flowing mantle or 
robe. This is made without sleeves; it reaches down to the ankles ; 
and when they walk or exercise it is bound around the middle with a 
girdle or sash. When they labour it is usually laid aside, The robe 
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here referred to was worn sometimes by women, 2 Sam, xiii. 18; by 
men of birth and rank, and by kings, 1 Sam, xv. 27; xviii. 4; xxiv. 
5, 12; by priests, 1 Sam. xxviii. 14, and especially by the high 
priest under the ephod, Exod. xxviii. 31. See Braun, de Vest. Sacerd. 
ii. 5; Schroeder de Vest. Muliér. Heb. p. 267; Hartmann Hebrierin, 
ii, p. 512; and Thesau. Antiq. Sacra, by Ugolin, tom. i. 509; iii. 74; 
iv. 504; viii. 90, 1000; xii. 788; xiii. 306. Comp. notes on Matt. v. 
40, and Niebuhr, as quoted above. The custom of rending the 
garment as an expression of grief prevailed not only among the Jews, 
but also among the Greeks and Romans, Livy i. 13; Suetonius in 
Jul. Ces, 33. It prevailed also among the Persians, Curtius, b. x. 
c. 6, $ 17. See Christian Boldich, in Thesau, Antiq. Sacra. tom. xii, 
p. 145; also tom, xiii. 551, 552, 560; xxxiii. 1105, 1112. In proof 
also that the custom prevailed among the heathen, see Diod. Sic. 
lib, i. p. 3, c. 3, respecting the Egyptians; lib. xvii. respecting the 
Persians; Quin. Curt, iu. 11; Herod, lib. iii, in Thalia, lib. viii. in 
Urania, where he speaks of the Persians. So Plutarch, in his life of 
Antony, speaking of the deep grief of Cleopatra, says, repiepiniato robs 
mézAovs ex abrq. Thus Herodian, lib. i.: xa? pntayévn éoOnta. So 
Statius in Glaucum : 

Tu modo, fusus humi, lucem aversaris iniquam, 

Nunc torvus pariter vestes, et pectora rumpis. 
So Virgil : 

Tunc pius ZEneas humeris abscindere vestem, 

Auxilioque vocare Deos, et tendere palmos.— E. v. 685. 

Demittunt mentes; et scissa veste Latinus, 

Conjugis attonitus fatis, urbisque ruina.— Zn. xii. 609. 
So Juvenal, Sat. x: 

ut primos edere planctus 
Cassandra inciperet, scissaque Paaa palla. 


Numerous other quotations from the classic writers, as well as from 
the Jewish writings, may be seen in Ugolin’s Sacerdotium Hebriacum, 
cap. vi.; Thesau. Antiq. Sacra. tom. xiii. p. 550, seq. T And shaved 
his head, This was also a common mode of expressing great sorrow, 
Sometimes it was done by formally cutting off the hair of the head ; 
sometimes by plucking it violently out by the roots, and sometimes 
also the beard was plucked out or cut off. The idea seems to have 
been that mourners should divest themselves of that which was 
usually deemed most ornamental, Comp. Jer. vii. 29; Isa. vii. 20. 
Lucian says that the Egyptians expressed their grief by cutting off 
their hair on the death of their god Apis, and the Syrians in the same 
manner at the death of Adonis. Olympiodorus remarks on this 
passage, that the people among whom long hair was regarded as an 
ornament cut it off in times of mourning; but those who commonly 
wore short hair suffered it on such occasions to grow long. See 
Rosenmiiller, Morgenland, in loc. A. full description of the customs 
of the Hebrews in times of mourning, and particularly of the custom 
of plucking out the hair, may be seen in Martin Geier, de Hebreorum 
Luctu, especially in ch. viii.; Thesan. Antiq. Sacra. xxxiii. p. 147, seq. 
—The meaning here is, that Job was filled with excessive grief, and 
that he expressed that grief in the manner that was common in his 
day. Nature demands that there should be some external expression 
of sorrow; and religion does not forbid it. He pays a tribute to the 
nature with which God has endowed him who gives an appropriate 
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21 And said, Naked ° came I | the Lorp” gave, and the LoRP 
out of my mother's womb, and | hath taken away; blessed 2 be 
naked shall I return thither: | the name of the Lon». 

o 1 Tim, 6. T. p Lam, 3.38, g Psa. 89. 38, 52. 


21 and worshipped, and said, Naked came I forth from the womb of my 
mother, and naked I shal! return there! JEHOVAH gave, and JEHOVAH 


expression to sorrow; he wars against that nature who attempts to 
remove from his countenance, conversation, dress, and dwelling, 
everything that is indicative of the sorrows of his soul in a time of 
calamity. Jesus wept at the grave of Lazarus; and religion is not 
designed to make the heart insensible or incapable of grief. Piety, 
like every kind of virtue, always increases the susceptibility of the 
soul to suffering. Philosophy and sin destroy sensibility; but religion 
deepens it. Philosophy does it on principle—for its great object is to 
render the heart dead to all sensibility; sin produces the same effect 
naturally. The drunkard, the licentious man, and the man of avarice, 
are incapable of being affected by the tender scenes of life, Guilt 
has paralyzed their feelings and rendered them dead. But religion 
allows men to feel, and then shows its power in sustaining the soul, 
and in imparting its consolations to the heart that is broken and sad. 
It comes to dry up the tears of the mourner, not to forbid those tears 
to flow; to pour the balm of consolation into the heart, not to teach 
the heart to be unfeeling. | And fell down upon the ground. So 
Joshua in a time of great calamity prostrated himself upon the 
earth and worshipped, Josh. vii. 6. ‘The Orientals were then in the 
habit, as they are now, of prostrating themselves on the ground as 
an act of homage. Job seems to have done this partly as an ex- 
pression of grief, and partly as an act of devotion—solemnly bowing 
before God in the time of his great trial. T And worshipped. Wor- 
shipped God. He resigned himself to his will. A pious man has 
nowhere else to go in trial; and he will desire to go nowhere else 
than to the God who has afflicted him. 

21. And said, Naked came I out, ‘That is, destitute of property, for 
so the connexion demands. Comp. 1 Tim. vi. 7: “ For we brought 
nothing into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out.” 
A similar expression also occurs in Pliny, Hominem natura tantum 
nudum,.—Nat. His. Proem. lib, vii. Job felt that he was stripped of 
all, and that he must leave the world as destitute as he entered it. 
T My mother's womb, The earth—the universal mother. That he 
refers to the earth is apparent, because he speaks of returning thither 
again. The Chaldee adds, xpp rad to the house of burial. The 
earth is often called the mother of mankind, See Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
ii. 26. Comp. Psa. exxxix. 15. Dr. Good remarks, that ‘the origin 
of all things from the earth introduced, at a very early period of the 
world, the superstitious worship of the earth, under the title of 
Dameter, or the Mother-goddess—a Chaldee term, probably common to 
Idumea at the time of the existence of Job himself. It is hence the 
Greeks derive their Agu/jryp (De-meter), or as they occasionally wrote 
Iqu$rqp (Ge-meter), or mother earth, to whom they appropriated 
annually two religious festivals of extraordinary pomp and solemnity. 
Thus Lucretius says : 

* Linquitur, ut merito maternum nomen adepta 
Terra sit, e terra quoniam sunt cuncta creata.’ —v. 798. 
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22 In” ali this Job sinned | not, nor! charged God foolishly. 


rcha eo 1 or, attributed folly to God. 


22 hath taken away; blessed be the name of JEuovau. In all this Job did 
not sin, and he attributed no wrong to God. 


‘Whence justly EARTH 
Claims the dear name of mother, since alone 
Flowed from herself whate’er the sight enjoys.’ "' 


For a full account of the views of the ancients in regard to the 
marriage (iepòs yduos) of the “heaven” and the “earth,” from which 
union all things were supposed to proceed, see Creuzer’s Symbolik 
und Mythologie der alt. Volk. Erst. Theil, p. 26, fg. T And naked. 
Stripped of all, I shall go to the common mother of the race. "This is 
exceedingly beautiful language ; and in the mouth of Job it was ex- 
pressive of the most submissive piety. It is not the language of com- 
plaint; but was in him connected with the deep feeling that'the loss 
of his property was to be traced to God, and that he had a right to 
do as he had done. T The Lord gave. Hcb., JEHovAH. He had 
nothing when he came into the world, and all that he had obtained 
had been by the good providence of God. As he gave it, he had a 
right to remove it, Such was the feeling of Job, and such is the true 
language of submission everywhere. He who has a proper view of 
what he possesses will feel that it is all to be traced to God, and that he 
has a right to remove it when he pleases. And the Lord hath taken 
away. It is not by accident; it is not the result of hap-hazard; it is 
not to be traced to storms and winds and the bad passions of men, It 
is the result of intelligent design, and whoever has been the agent or 
instrument in it, it is to be referred to the overruling providence of 
God. Why did not Job vent his wrath on the Sabeans? Why did 
he not blame the Chaldeans? Why did he not curse the tempest and 
the storm? Why did he not blame his sons for exposing themselves? 
Why not suspect the malice of Satan? Why not suggest that the 
calamity was to be traced to bad fortune, to ill-luck, or to an evil 
administration of human affairs? None of these things occurred to 
Job. He traced the removal of his property and his loss of children 
at once to God, and found consolation in the belief that an intelligent 
and holy Sovereign presided over his affairs, and that he had removed 
only what he gave. § Blessed be the name of the Lord. ‘hat is, 
blessed be JEnovAn—the name of any one in Hebrew being often used 
to denote the person himself. The Syriac, Arabic, and some MSS. of 
the LXX. here add, “for ever." —'* Here," says Schmidt, “the con- 
trast is observable between the object of Satan, which was to induce 
Job to renounce God, and the result of the temptation, which was to 
lead Job to bless God." Thus far Satan had been foiled, and Job had 
sustained the shock of the calamity, and showed that he did not serve 
God on account of the benefits which he had received from him. 

22. In all this. In all his feelings and expressions on this occasion. 
‘| Job sinned not. He expressed just the feelings, and manifested just 
the submission which he ought to do. T Nor charged God foolishly, 
Marg., Attributed folly to God. Vulg., ** Neither did he speak any 
foolish thing against God." The LXX. render it, ** And he did not 
impute for give, @wxey] folly (appootvy) [indiseretion, TAompson] 
to God." Good renders this, ** Nor vented a murmur against God; '' 
and remarks that the literal rendering would be “nor vented FROTH 
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against God." Tindal renders it, ‘‘ Nor murmured foolishly against 
God.” The Hebrew word mmis derived from the obsolete root 
prs taphal, to spit out; and hence to be insipid, tasteless, not seasoned. 
The noun, therefore, means properly that which is spit out; then that 
which is insipid or tasteless; and then folly. Wit and wisdom are 
represented by Oriental writers as pungent and seasoned. Comp. the 
expression among the Greeks of “Attic salt,” meaning wit or wisdom. 
The word folly in the Scriptures often means wickedness, for this is 
supreme folly. Here it has this sense, and means that Job did not 
say anything wrong. Satan was disappointed, and had borne a false 
accusation before God. He did not charge God foolishly, and he did 
nof curse him to his face. 

From this instructive narrative of the manner in which Job received 
afflictions, we may learn, (1.) That true piety will bear the removal 
of property and friends without murmuring. Religion is not based 
on such things, and their removal cannot shake it. It is founded 
deeper in the soul, and mere external changes cannot destroy it. 
(2.) When we are afflicted, we should not vent our wrath on winds 
and waves; on the fraud and perfidy of our fellow-men ; on embar- 
rassments and changes in the commercial world; on the pestilence 
and the storm. Any or all of these may be employed as instruments 
in taking away our property or our friends, but we should trace the 
calamity ultimately to God. Storms, and winds, and waves, malig- 
nant spirits, and our fellow-men, do no more than God permits. They 
are all restrained and kept within proper limits. They are not directed 
by chance, but they are under the control of an intelligent Being, and 
are the wise appointment of a holy God, (3.) God has a right to 
remove our comforts. He gave them—not to be our permanent inherit- 
ance, but to be withdrawn when he pleases. It is a proof of goodness 
that we have been permitted to tread his earth so long—though we 
should be allowed to walk it no more; to breathe his air so long— 
though we should be permitted to inhale it no more; to look upon 
his sun and moon and stars so long—though we should be permitted 
to walk by their light no more; to enjoy the society of the friends 
whom he has given us so long—though we should enjoy that society 
nolonger. A temporary gift may be removed at the pleasure of the 
giver, and we hold all our comforts at the mere good pleasure of God. 
(4.) We see the nature of true resignation. It is not because we can 
always see the reason why we are afflicted; it consists in bowing to 
the will of a holy and intelligent God, and in the feeling that he has 
a right to remove what he has given us. Itis his, and may be taken 
away when he pleases. It may be, and should be, yielded without a 
murmur—and to do this because God wills it, is true resignation. 
(5.) We see the true source of comfort in trials. It is not in the belief 
that things are regulated by chance and hap-hazard; or even that 
they are controled by physical laws; We may have the clearest 
philosophical view of the mode in which tempests sweep away pro- 
perty, or the pestilence our friends; we may understand the laws by 
which all this is done, but this affords no consolation. It isonly when 
we perceive an intelligent Being presiding over these events, and see 
that they are the result of plan and intention on his part, that we can 
find comfort in trial. What satisfaction is it for me to understand the 
law by which fire burns when my property is swept away ; or to know 
how disease acts on the human frame when my child dies; or how 
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CHAPTER II. 2 And the Lorp said unto 
AGAIN ‘there was aday when | Satan, From whence comest 
the sons of God came to pre- | thon? And Satan answered the 
sent themselves before the Lorp, | Lorp, and said, From going to 
and Satan came also among them | and fro in the earth, and from 
to present himself before the | walking up and down in it. 
LORD. ,;ch.1.6, etc. 
1 AxD there was a day when the sons of God came to present themselves 
before JEHovAH, and Satan came also among them, to present himself 


2 also before JEHOVAH. And JEHOVAH said to Satan, Whence dost thou 
come? And Satan answered JEHOVAH and said, From rapidly going to 


the plague produces its effects on the body when friend after friend is 
laid in the grave? This is philosophy; and this is the consolation 
which this world furnishes. I want some higher consolation than 
that which results from the knowledge of unconscious laws. I want 
to have the assurance that it is the result of intelligent design, and 
that this design is connected with a benevolent end—and that I find 
only in religion. (6.) We see the poter of religion in sustaining in 
the time of trial. How calm and submissive was this holy man! 
How peaceful and resigned ! Nothing else but piety could have done 
this. Philosophy blunts the feelings, paralyzes the sensibilities, and 
chills the soul; but it does not give consolation. It is only con- 
fidenee in God ; a feeling that he is right; and a profound and holy 
acquiescence in his will, that can produce support in trials like these. 
This we may have as well as Job; and this is indispensable in a world 
so full of calamity and sorrow as this is. 


ANALYSIS OF CHATTER II. 


Tue second trial of Job. The day returns when the sons of God come to 

resent themselves before God, ver. 1. JrxirovAH inquires of Satan whence 
fa came, and particularly whether he had attentively considered the case of 
Job, and that he held fast his integrity notwithstanding his afflictions, vers. 
2,3. Satan answers that it was because he had not been afflicted enough ; 
that if he was subjected to bodily sufferings he would curse JEHOVAH to his 
face, vers. 4, 5. God consents that Job should be subjected to a second trial, 
only on the condition that his life should be spared, ver. 6.  Job's sore aftlic- 
tion, vers. 7, 8. His wife conjures him to eurse God and die, ver. 9. Job's 
stern rebuke of his wife, and calm submission to God, ver. 10. The visit of 
his three friends to condole with him, and their amazement at the extent of 
his sufferings, vers. 11—13. 


1, Again there was a day, etc. See notes, ch. i. 6. These seasons 
are represented as periodical, when the angels came, as it were, to 
make report to God of what they had observed and done. The 
Chaldee renders this, * And there was a day of the great judgment 
(n NDT p), a day of the remission of sins (emo pa ce»), and there 
came bands (2) of angels." “M Yo present himself before the Lorp. 
This does not occur in the former statement in ch. i. 6, It here 
means that he came before the Lord after he had had permission to 
afflict Job. The Chaldee renders it, ** that he might stand in judgment 
(8773) before the Lord," 

2. And the Lord said unto Satan, etc. See notes on ch. i. 7. 
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3 And the Lom» said unto 
Satan, Hast thou considered my 
servant Job, that there is none 
like him in the earth, a perfect 
and an upright man, one that 
feareth God and escheweth evil? 


JOB. 


tegrity,‘ although thou movedst 
ine against him, to! destroy him 
without cause. 

4 And Satan answered the 
Lon», and said, Skin for skin, 
yea, all that a man hath will he 


and still he holdeth fast his in- 
tch. 27. 5, 6; Psa. $6. 1; 41, 12. u Matt. 6. 25. 


3 and fro in the earth, and walking up and down in it. And JEHOVAH said 
to Satan, Hast thou attentively observed my servant Job, that there is 
none like him upon the earth, a man sincere and upright, fearing God and 
avoiding evil? And still he holdeth fast his integrity, although thou didst 

4 excite me against him to destroy him without cause. And Satan answered 
JEHOVAH and said, Skin for skin; and all which pertains to a man will he 


give "for his life. 
l swallow him up. 


3. Hast thou considered. Notes, ch. 1. 8. T That there is none like 
Lim in the earth, The same addition is made here by the Septuagint 
which occurs in eh. i. l. See notes on that verse. T And still he 
holdeth fast his integrity. Notwithstanding all the efforts made to 
show that his piety was the result of mere selfishness. The word 
integrity here (ion) means perfection; another form of the word 
which is rendered “perfect” in ch.i. l. See notes on that verse. 
*| Although thou movedst me. The word rendered **movedst"' (mo) 
means to incite, to impel, to urge, to irritate against any one, Josh. 
xv. 18; Judg. i. 14; 2 Chron. xviii. 2; 1 Sam. xxvi. 19; Jer. xliii. 3, 
The LXX. render this in a peculiar manner, ** And thou hast ordered 
(eivas) his property to be destroyed in vain” (d:axev7s), 2. e. without 
accomplishing the purpose intended. (| To destroy him. The word 
here used (from ya) means properly to swallow, to devour, with the 
idea of eagerness or greediness. It is then used in the sense of to 
consume, or destroy. Comp. Job xx. 18; Prov. i. 12; Numb. xvi. 
30; Psa.lxix. 15, In the margin it is rendered ‘‘swallow him up.” 
€ IWithout cause. Without any sufficient reason. The cause assigned 
by Satan (ch. i. 9—11) was, that the piety of Job was selfish, and that 
if God should remove his possessions, he would show that he had no 
true religion. God says now that it was demonstrated that there was 
no reason for having made the trial. The result had shown that the 
charge was unfounded, and that his piety still remained, though he 
was stripped of all that he had. This passage may remind us of the 
speech of Neptune in favour of Æneas, Iliad v. 297: 


And can ye see this righteous chief atone 

With guiltless blood for vices not his own? 

To all the gods his constant vows were paid; 
Sure though he wars for Troy he claims our aid. 
Fate wills not this— 


4, Skin for skin. This is a proverbial expression, whose origin is 
unknown, nor is its meaning as a proverb entirely clear. The general 
sense of the passage here is plain, for it is immediately explained that 
a man would give everything which he had to save his life; and the 
idea here is, that if Job was so afflicted in his body that he was likely 
to die, he would give up all his religion in order to purchase life, His 
religion, which had borne the comparatively trifling test before applied 
to it, would not bear the severer trial if his life were endangered, In 
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regard to the proverb itself, a great variety of explanations has been 
given. The ancient versions throw no light on it. The Vulgate 
renders it, Pellem pro pelle. The LXX., Aéppa trép óépuaros—skin for, 
or instead of, skin. The Chaldee renders it, ** member for member," 
nian "oos NuR—and the author of that paraphrase seems to have 
supposed that it means that a man would give the members of his 
body or his limbs to preserve his life. Parkhurst renders it, *' skin 
atter skin," meaning, as he explains it, that a man may bear to part 
with all that he has, and even to have his skin, as it were, stripped 
off again and again, provided only that his life is safe. Noyes sup- 
poses that it means that any man will give the skin or life of another, 
whether animal or man, to save his own; and that Job gave up all, 
without complaint, from the selfish fear of exposing his own life to 
danger. Dr. Good remarks on the passage, that the skins or spoils 
of beasts, in the rude and early ages of man, were the most valuable 
property he could acquire, and that for which he most frequently 
combated, Thus Lucretius says— 


Tum igitur pelles, nune aurum ct purpura, curis 
Exercent hominum vitam, belloque fatigant.—v. 1422. 


“Then man for skins contended; purple now, 
And gold, for ever plunge him into war.” 


In various parts of the book of Job, however, Dr. Good remarks, the 
word skin imports the person of a man generally as well as his property, 
the whole living body which it envelopes, as in ch. xviii. 13; xix. 26. 
** It is," says he, ** upon the double meaning of the same term, and 
the play which is here given to it, by employing the term first in one 
sense and then in the other, that the gist of the proverb, as of a 
thousand others similarly constructed, depends. ‘Skin for skin’ is 
in this view, in plain English, * property for person,' or *the skin 
forming property for the skin forming person. " See a somewhat 
similar view presented by Callaway, in Bush's Illustrations, in loco, 
'The editor of the Pictorial Bible coincides mainly with this view, and 
supposes that the reference is to the time when trade was conducted 
by barter, and when the skins of animals, being a most frequent and 
valuable commodity, were used to represent property. Tributes, 
ransoms, etc., he observes, were paid in skins. Aeeording to this, it 
means that a man would give **skin upon skin ;" that is, would pile 
one piece of property upon another, and give a// that he had, in order 
to save his life. It refers to the necessity of submitting to one great 
evil rather than incur a greater, answering to the Turkish proverb, 
* We must give our beards to save our heads." According to 
Gesenius, it means “life for life." Drusius explains it as meaning 
that he would give the skin of others, as of his sons, to save his own ; 
that is, that he was unmoved so long as his own skin or life was safe. 
The same view is given by Ephrem the Syrian. ‘Skin for skin; the 
skin not only of flocks, but even of his sons will he give, in order to 
save his own," This view also is adopted by Umbreit. That is, his 
religion was supremely selfish. ‘The loss of property and even of 
children he could bear, provided his person was untouched. His own 
health and life, his own skin and body, were dearer to him than any- 
thing else. Other men would have been afflicted by the loss of 
children and property. But Job was willing to part with any or all 
of these, provided he himself was safe. Rosenmiiller supposes that 
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the word skin here is used for the whole body; and says that the 
sense is, that he would give the body of another for his own, as in 
Exod. xxi. 23. ‘The meaning of this proverbial formula," says he, 
‘is, that any one would redeem his own safety by the skin of others ; 
that is, not only by the skins or lives of oxen, camels, servants, but 
even of his own children," Schultens supposes it means that 
a man would submit to any sufferings in order to save his life; 
that he would be willing to be flayed alive; to be repeatedly excori- 
ated; to have, so to speak, one skin stripped off after another, if he 
might save his own life: According to this the idea is, that the loss 
of life was the great calamity to be feared, and that a man would give 
anything in order to save it. Umbreit says, ‘‘There is nothing so 
valuable to a man that he will not exchange it—one thing for another ; 
one outward good for another, skin for skin. But life, the inward 
good, is to him of no value that can be estimated. That he will give 
for nothing; and much more, he will offer everything for that.’ 

Another solution is offered in the Biblische Untersuchungen. ii. Th. 
s. 88. “Before the use of gold, traffic was conducted chiefly by 
barter. Men exchanged what was valuable to themselves for what 
others had which they wanted. Those who hunted wild beasts would 
bring their skins to market, and would exchange them for bows and 
arrows. Since these traffickers were exposed to the danger of being 
robbed, they often took with them those who were armed, who agreed 
to defend them on condition that they should have a part of the skins 
which they took, and in this way they purchased their property and 
life," That is, they gave the skins of animals for the safety of their 
own ; all that they had they would surrender, in order that their lives 
might be saved. See Hosenmüller's Morgenland, in loc. None of 
these solutions appear to me perfectly satisfactory, and the proverb is 
involved in perplexity still. It seems to refer to some kind of barter 
or exchange, and to mean that a man would give up one thing for 
another, or one piece of property of less value in order to save a 
greater; and that in like manner he would be willing to surrender 
everything in order that his life, the most valuable object, might be 
preserved. But the exact meaning of the proverb, I suspect, has not 
yet been perceived. F Yea, all (hat a man hath. This is evidently 
designed to express the same thing as the proverb, *skin for skin," 
or to furnish an illustration of that. The meaning is plain. A man 
is willing to surrender all that he has in order to preserve his life. 
He will part with property and friends in order that he may be kept 
alive. Jf a man, therefore, is to be reached in the most tender and 
vital part; if anything is to be done that shall truly reveal his 
character, his life must be put in danger, and his true character will 
then be revealed. The object of Satan is to say, that a test had not 
been applied to Job of sufficient severity to show what he really was. 
What he had lost was a mere trifle compared with what would be if 
he were subjected to severe bodily sufferings, so that his life would be 
in peril. It is to be remembered that these are the words of Satan, 
and that they are not necessarily true. Inspiration is concerned only 
in securing the exact record of what is said, not in affirming that all 
that is said is true. We shall have frequent occasion to illustrate this 
sentiment in other portions of the book. Inregard to the sentiment here 
expressed, however, itis in general true. Men will surrender their 
property, their houses, and lands, and gold, to save their lives. Many, 
too, would see their friends perish, in order that they might be saved. 


CHAPTER II. 147 
5 But put forth thine hand | hand, ! but save liis life. 


now, and touch his bone and his 7 4 So went Satan forth from 
flesh, and he will curse thee to | the presence of the Lorp, and 
thy face. smote Job with sore boils, from 


6 And the Lord said unto | the sole of his foot unto his 


Satan, Behold he zs in thine | crown. 
1 or, only. 


5 give for his life. But put forth now thine hand, and smite his bone and 

6 his flesh, and he will curse thee to thy face. And Jemovaun said unto 
Satan, Behold he is in thy hand. Only spare his life. 

7 And Satan went out from the presence of JEHOVAH, and smote Job with 


It is not universally true, however. It is possible to conceive that a 
man might so love his property as to submit to any torture, even en- 
dangering life, rather than surrender it. Many, too, if endangered by 
shipwreck, would give up a plank in order to save their wives or 
children, at the risk of their own lives. Many will give their lives 
rather than surrender their liberty; and many would die rather than 
abandon their principles. Such were the noble Christian martyrs ; 
and such a man was Job. Satan urged that if his life were made 
wretched, he would abandon his integrity, and show that his professed 
piety was selfish, and his religion false and hollow. The Syriac and 
Arabic add, ** that he may be safe." 

5. But put forth thine hand now, Satan felt that he had no power 
to afflict Job without permission. Malignant as he was, he knew that 
God only could subject the holy man to this trial—another proof that 
Satan is under the control of the Almighty, and acts only as he is 
permitted to act in tempting and trying the good. T And touch his 
bone. See note on ch. i, 11. Afflict his body so as to endanger his 
life. The words “bone” and “flesh” denote the whole body. The 
idea was, that the whole body should be subjected to severe pains 
T And he will curse thee to thy face. Notes on ch. i. 11. 

6. Behold, he is in thine hand. He is at thy disposal. See ch. i. 12, 
Margin. ‘i But save his life. Marg., only. This was to be the only 
limitation. It would seem that he had the power to make any 
selection of disease, and to afflict him in any manner, provided it did 
not terminate fatally. The keen sorrows which Job afterwards en- 
dured showed the malignity of the tempter; evinced his ingenuity in 
inflicting pain, and his knowledge of what the human frame could be 
made to bear. 

7. So went Satan forth. Ch.i.12. T And smote Job with sore boils, 
The English word 5o? denotes the well-known tumour upon the flesh, 
accompanied with severeinflammation ; asore,angry swelling. Webster. 
The Hebrew word, however, is in the singular number (pms), and 
should have been so rendered in our translation. Dr. Good renders 
it “a burning ulceration.” "The Vulgate translates it, ulcere pessimo. 
The Septuagint, Aret movgpg—34áÁcith a fowl ulcer. The Hebrew word 
TU means a burning sore, an inflamed ulcer, a bile.—Gesenius. It is 
derived from TUO shákAün, an obsolete root, retained in Arabic, and 
meaning to be hot or inflamed. It is translated bile or boil, in Exod. 
ix, 9—11; Lev. xiii, 18; 2 Kings xx. 7; Isa. xxxviii. 21 (see notes 
on that place), Lev. xiii. 19, 20; Job ii. 7; and botch, Deut. xxviii. 
27, 35. The word does not occur elsewhere in the Scriptures, In 
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8 And he took hima potsherd | he sat down among the ashes.* 
to scrape himself withal; and z Matt. 11. 21, 


8 a painful ulcer from the sole of his foot unto his erown. And he took a 
piece of broken earthenware to scrape himself with, and he sat down among 
the ashes. 


Deut. xxviii. 27, it means “the boteh of Egypt’’—some species of 
leprosy, undoubtedly, which prevailed there. In regard to the disease 
of Job, we may learn some of its charaeteristics, not only from the 
usual meaning of the word, but from the circumstances mentioned in 
the book itself. It was such that he took a potsherd to scrape himself 
with, ch. ii. 8; sueh as to make his nights restless, and full of tossings 
to and fro, and to clothe his flesh with clods of dust, and with worms, 
and to break his flesh, or to constitute a running sore or ulcer, ch. vii. 
4, 5; such as to make him bite his flesh for pain, ch. xiii. 14, and to 
make him like a rotten thing, or à garment that is moth-eaten, ch. 
xiii. 98; such that his faee was foul with weeping, ch. xvi. 16, and 
such as to fill him with wrinkles, and to make his flesh lean, ch. xvi. 
8; such as to make his breath corrupt, ch. xvii. 1, and his bones cleave 
to his skin, ch. xix. 20, 26; such as to pierce his bones with pain in 
the night, ch. xxx. 17, and to make his skin black, and to burn up 
his bones with heat, eh. xxx. 30. It has been commonly supposed 
that the disease of Job was a species of black leprosy, commonly called 
Elephantiasis, which prevails much in Egypt. "This disease received 
its name from éAdgas, an elephant, from the swelling produced by it 
causing a resemblance to that animal in the limbs; or because it 
rendered the skin, like that of the elephant, scabreous and dark 
coloured, It is called by the Arabs judham (Dr. Good), and is said 
to produce in the countenance a grim, distorted, and Zion-like set of* 
features, and henee has been called by some Leontiasis, It is known 
as the black leprosy, to distinguish it from a more common disorder 
called white leprosy—an affection which the Greeks call Leuce, or 
whiteness. The disease of Job seems to have been a universal ulcer; 
producing an eruption over his entire person, and attended with 
violent pain and constant restlessness. A universal bile or groups of 
biles over the body would aceord with the account of the disease in 
the various parts of the book. In the elephantiasis the skin is eovered 
with incrustations like those of an elephant. It is a chronic and con- 
tagious disease, marked by a thickening of the legs, with a loss of hair 
and feeling, a swelling of the face, and a hoarse nasal voice, It affects 
the whole body; the bones as well as the skin are covered with spots 
and tumours, at first red, but afterwards black.—Coze, Ency. Webster. 
It should be added that the leprosy in all its forms was regarded as 
contagious, and of course involved the necessity of a separation from 
society; and all the circumstances attending this calamity were such 
as deeply to humble a man of the former rank and dignity of Job. 

8. And he took him a potsherd, The word here used (£m) means à 
fragment of a broken vessel, See notes on Isa, xlv. 9. The LXX. 
render it darpaxov—a shell, One object of taking this was to remove 
from his body the filth accumulated by the universal ulcer, comp. ch. 
vii. 4, 5; and another design probably was, to indicate the greatness 
of his calamity and sorrow. ‘The ancients were accustomed to show 
their grief by significant external actions (comp. notes on ch. i. 20), 
and nothing could more strongly denote the greatness of the calamity, 
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9 €« Then said his wife unto ' integrity? curse God, and die. 
him, Dost thou still retain thine | 


9 Then said his wife unto him, Dost thou still retain thine integrity? Curse 


than for a man of wealth, honour, and distinction to sit down in the 
ashes, to take a piece of broken earthenware, and begin to scrape his 
body covered over with undressed and most painful sores. It does 
not appear that anything was done to heal him, or any kindness 
shown in taking care of his disease. It would seem that he was at 
once separated from his home, as a man whom none would venture to 
approach, and was doomed to endure his suffering without sympathy 
from others. T Yo scrape himself withal. The word here used (T3) 
has the sense of grating, scraping, sawing; or to scrape or rasp with 
an edged tool. The same word identically, as to letters, is used at 
present among the Arabs; meaning to rasp or scrape with any kind 
of tool. The idea here seems to be, that Job took the pieces of broken 
pottery that he found amoug the ashes to scrape himself with. T And 
he sat down among the ashes, On the expression of grief among the 
ancients, see notes onch.i.20. The general ideas of mourning among 
the nations of antiquity seein to have been, to strip off all their orna- 
ments; to put on the coarsest apparel, and to place themselves in the 
most humiliating positions. To sit on the ground (see note on Isa, 
lii. 26), or on a heap of ashes or a pile of cinders, was a common 
mode of expressing sorrow. See note on Isa. lviii. 0. To wear sack- 
cloth, to shave their heads and their beards, and to abstain from 
pleasant food and from all cheerful society, and to utter loud and long 
exclamations or shrieks, was also a common mode of indicating grief. 
The Vulgate renders this sedens in sterquilinio, “sitting on a dunghill.”’ 
The LXX., “and he took a shell to scrape off the ichor (ix@pa), the 
sanies, or filth produced by a running ulcer, aud sat upon the ashes 
out of the city" —implying that his grief was so excessive that he left 
the city and his friends, and went out to weep alone. 

9. Then said his wife unto him. Some remarkable additions are 
made by the ancient versions to this passage. The Chaldee renders 
it, ‘and Dinah (177), his wife, said to him." The author of that 
paraphrase seems to have supposed that Job lived in the time of Jacob, 
and had married his daughter Dinah, Gen, xxx. 21. Drusius says 
that this was the opinion of the Hebrews, and quotes a declaration 
from the Gemara to this effect: “Job lived in the days of Jacob, and 
was born when the children of Israel went down into Egypt ; and when 
they departed thence he died. He lived therefore 210 years, as long 
as they were in Egypt." This is mere tradition, but it shows the 
ancient impression as to the time when Job lived. The LXX. have 
introduced a remarkable passage here, of which the following is a 
translation: ‘‘ After much time had elapsed, his wife said unto him, 
How long wilt thou persevere, saying, Behold, I will wait a little 
longer, cherishing the hope of my recovery? Behold, the memorial of 
thee has disappeared from the earth—those sons and daughters, the 
pangs and sorrows of my womb, for whom I toiled laboriously in 
vain. Even thou sittest among loathsome worms, passing the night 
in the open air, whilst I, a wanderer and a drudge, from place to 
place, and from house to house, watch the sun till his going down, 
that I may rest from the toils and sorrows that now oppress me. But 
speak some word towards the Lord (r: fhua eis wóowv) and die" 
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Whence this addition had its origin, it is impossible now to say. Dr. 
Good says it is found in Theodotion, in the Syriae and the Arabic (in 
this he errs, for it is not in the Syriae and Arabic in Walton's Poly- 
glott), and in the Latin of St. Ambrose. Dathe suggests that it was 
probably added by some person who thought it incredible that an 
angry woman could be content with saying so Jitt/e as is ascribed in 
the Hebrew to the wife of Job. It may have been originally written 
by some one in the margin of his Bible by way of paraphrase, and 
the transcriber, seeing it there, may have supposed it was omitted 
accidentally from the text, and so inserted it in the place where it 
now stands. It is one of the many instances, at all events, 
which show that implicit confidence is not to be placed in the Septu- 
agint. There is not the slightest evidence that this was ever in the 
Hebrew text. It is not wholly unnatural, and as an exercise of the 
fancy is not without ingenuity and plausibility, and yet the simple 
but abrupt statement in the Hebrew seems best to accord with nature. 
The evident distress of the wife of Job, aecording to the whole narra- 
tive, is not so much that she was subjected to trials, and that she was 
compelled to wander about without a home, as that Job should be so 
patient, and that he did not yield to the temptation. T Dost thou 
still retain thine integrity? Notes, ver. 3. The question implies that, 
in her view, he ought not to be expected to manifest patience and 
resignation in these circumstances. He had endured evils which 
showed that confidence ought not to be reposed in a God who would 
thus inflict them. This is all that we know of the wife of Job. 
Whether this was her general character, or whether she yielded to 
the temptation of Satan and cursed God, and thus heightened the 
sorrows of Job by her unexpected impropriety of conduct, is unknown. 
It is not conclusive evidence that her general character was bad; and 
it may be that the strength of her usual virtue and piety was overcome 
by accumulated calamities. She expressed, however, the feelings of 
corrupt human nature everywhere when sorely afflicted. The sugges- 
tion will cross the mind, often with almost irresistible force, that a 
God who thus afflicts his creatures is not worthy of confidence; and 
many a time a child of God is tempted to give vent to feelings of rebel- 
lion and murmuring like this, and to renounce all his religion. 
"| Curse God, See notes on ch. i. 11. The Hebrew word is the 
same. Dr. Good renders it, “And yet dost thou hold fast thine 
integrity, blessing God and dying?" Noyes translates it, ** Renounce 
God, and die." Rosenmiller and Umbreit, ** Bid farewell to God, 
and die." Castellio renders it, ** Give thanks to God, and die." The 
response of Job, however, (ver. 10,) shows that he understood her as 
exciting him to reject, renounce, or curse God. The sense is, that 
she regarded him as unworthy of confidence, and submission as 
unreasonable, and she wished Job to express this and be relieved from 
his misery. Roberts supposes that this was a heathen sentiment, and 
says that nothing is more common than for the heathen, under certain 
circumstances, to curse their gods. **That the man who has made 
expensive offerings to his deity, in hope of gaining some great bless- 
ing, and who has been disappointed, will pour out all his imprecations 
on the god whose good offices have (as he believes) been prevented 
by some superior deity. A man in reduced circumstances says, 
* Yes, yes, my god has lost his eyes; they are put out; he cannot 
look after my affairs!’ ‘Yes,’ said an extremely rich devotee of the 
supreme god Siva, after he had lost his property, ‘shall I serve him 
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10 But he said unto her, | hand of God, and shall we not 
Thou speakest as one of the | receive evil? In all this did 
foolish women speaketh. What! | not Job sin * with his lips. 
shall’ we receive good at the y James 5. 10, 11. £ Psa. 39, 1. 

10 God, and dic. But he said unto her, Thou talkest as one of the foolish 


women talk. Shall we then receive good from God, and shall we not re- 
ceive evil? In all this Job sinned not with his lips. 


any more? What! make offerings to him! No,no. He is the lowest 
ofallgods!'" | Anddie. Probably she regarded God as a stern and 
severe Being, and supposed that by indulging in blasphemy Job would 
provoke him to cut him off at once. She did not expect him to lay 
wicked hands on himself. She expected that God would at once in- 
terpose and destroy him. ‘The sense is, that nothing but death was 
to be expected, and the sooner he provoked God to cut him off from 
the land of the living, the better. 

10. As one of the foolish women speaketh. ‘The word here rendered 
foolish (riz; from 533) means properly stupid or foolish, and then 
wicked, abandoned, impious—the idea of sin and folly being closely 
connected in the Scriptures, or sin being regarded as supreme folly, 
1 Sam. xxv. 25; 2 Sam. iii, 33 ; Psa. xiv. 1; liii. 2. The Arabs still 
use the word with the same compass of signification.— Gesenius. The 
word is here used in the sense of wicked; and the idea is, that the 
sentiment which she uttered was impious, or was such as were on the 
lips of the wicked. Sanctius supposes that there is a reference here 
to Idumean females, who, like other women, reproached and east 
away their gods, if they did not obtain what they asked when they 
prayed to them, Homer represents Achilles and Menelaus as re- 
proaching the gods—J7, i. 353; iii. 365. See Rosenmiiller, Morgen- 
land, izdoe. T What! shall we receive good at the hand of God. Having 
received such abundant tokens of kindness from him, it was unreason- 
able to complain when they were taken away, and when he sent 
calamity in their stead. T And shall we mot receive evil? Shall we 
not expect it? Shall we not be willing to bear it when it comes? 
Shall we not have sufficient confidence in him to believe that his 
dealings are ordered in goodness and equity? Shall we at once lose 
all our confidence in our great Benefactor the moment he takes away 
our comforts, and visits us with pain? This is the trne expression of 
piety. It submits to all the arrangements of God without a murmur. 
It receives blessings with gratitude; it is resigned when calamities 
are sent in their place. It esteems it asa mere favour to be permitted 
to breathe the air which God has made, to look upon the light of his 
sun, to tread upon the earth, to inhale the fragrance of his flowers, 
and to enjoy the society of the friends whom he gives; and when he 
takes one or all away, it feels that he has taken only what belongs 
to him, and withdraws a privilege to which he had no claim, In 
addition to that, true piety feels that all claim to any blessing, if it 
had ever existed, has been forfeited by sin. What right has a sinner 
to complain when God withdraws his favour, and subjects him to 
suffering? What claim has he on God, that should make it wrong 
for Him to visit him with calamity ? 


Wherefore doth a living man complain, 
A man for the punishment of his sins ?—Zam. iii. 39. 
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11 € Now when Job’s three | and Bildad the Shuhite,’ and 
friends heard of all this evil | Zophar the Naamathite: for 
that was come upon him, they | they had made an appointment 
came every one from his own | together to come “to mourn with 
place; Eliphaz the Temanite,* | him, and to comfort him. 

a Gen. 36. 11; Jer. 49. 7. à Gen. 25.2. — c Rom 12. 15, 


ll And the three friends of Job heard of all the evil which had befallen 
him, and they came every man from his home: Eliphaz the Temanite, and 
Dildad the huhite, and Zophar thc Naamathite, for they had agrced to 


T In all this did not Job sin with his lips. See notes, ch. i. 22. This 
remark is made here perhaps iu contrast with what occurred after- 
wards, He subsequently did give utterance to improper sentiments, 
and was rebuked accordingly; but thus far what he had expressed was 
in accordance with truth, and with the feelings of most elevated piety. 

11. Now when Job's three friends heard. It would seem from this 
that these men were his particular friends. They came every one 
from his own place. His residence. ‘This was the result of agreement 
or appointment thus to meet together. T Eliphaz the Temanite. This 
was the most prominent of his friends. In the ensuing discussion he 
regularly takes the lead, advances the most important and impressive 
considerations, and is followed and sustained by the others. ‘The 
LXX. render this, 'EAi$à( ó Oaimawvey Baciebs—'* Eliphnz, the king of 
the Themanites." The Hebrew does not intimate that he held any 
office or rank. The word rendered T'emanite (72:0) is a patronymic 
from (FD Temán, meaning properly at the right hand, and then the 
south. The Hebrew geographers are always represented as looking 
to the east, and not towards the north, as we do; and hence, with 
them, the right hand denotes the south. Teman or Theman was a 
son of Eliphaz, and grandson of Esau. See Gen. xxxvi, 15, where he 
is spoken of as “ duke" or prince (nu), a head of a family or tribe, a 
chieftain. He is supposed to have lived on the east of Idumea. Euse- 
bius places Theman in Arabia Petrvea, five miles from Petra (see 
notes on Isa. xvi. 1), and says that there was a Roman garrison there. 
The Temanites were celebrated for wisdom, ‘‘ Is wisdom no more in 
Teman?' Jer. xlix. 7. The country was distinguished also for pro- 
ducing men of strength: ‘ And thy mighty men, O Teman, shall be 
dismayed,” Obad. 9. That this country was a part of Idumea is 
apparent, not only from the fact that Teman was a descendant of Esau, 
who settled there, but from several places in the Scriptures, "Thus 
in Ezek. xxv. 13, it is said, ** I will also stretch out mine hand upon 
Edom, and I will make it desolate from Teman, and they of Dedan 
shall fall by the sword.” In Amos i. 12, Teman is mentioned as in 
the vicinity of Bozrah, at one time the capital of Idumea: ** But I 
will send a fire upon Teman, which shall devour the palaces of 
Bozrah." See notes on Isa. xxi, 14. The inhabitants of this country 
were distinguished in early times for wisdom, and particularly for 
that kind of wisdom which is expressed in close observation of men 
and manners, and the course of events, and which was expressed in 
proverbs. Thus they are mentioned in the book of Baruch, iii, 23: 
“The merchants of Meran and of 'Theman, the authors of fables, and 
searchers out of understanding," of puéoAdyor kal dt ex(ntnral ti- 
ovvecews. T And Bildad the Shuhite, "The second speaker uniformly ir, 
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the following argument, The LXX. render this, ** Bildad the sove- 
reign of the Saucheans,”’ Zavxéwv rópavvos. Shuah BW (meaning a pit) 
was the name of a son of Abraham by Keturah, and also of an Arabian 
tribe descended from him, Gen. xxv. 2. “The country of the Shu- 
hites,” says Gesenius, ** was not improbably the same with the Zaxrala 
of Ptolemy (5, 15), eastward of Batanea," But the exact situation of 
the Shuhites is unknown, It is difficult to determine the geography 
of the tribes of Arabia, as many of them are migratory and unsettled. 
It would seem that Bildad did not reside very far from Eliphaz, for 
they made an agreement to goand visit Job, T Zophar the Naamathite. 
An inhabitant of Naamah, whose situation is unknown, The LXX. 
render this, *Zophar, king of the Minaians—Muivalev BaciAevs. A 
place by the name of Naamah is mentioned in Josh, xv. 41, as in the 
limits of the tribe of Judah. But this was a considerable distance 
from the residence of Job, and it is not probable that Zophar was far 
from that region, Conjecture is useless as to the place where he 
lived. The Editor of the Pictorial Bible, however, supposes that 
Zophar was from the town in Judah mentioned in Josh, xv. 41, He 
observes that this town is ** mentioned in a list of the uttermost cities 
of Judah's lot, ‘towards the coast of Edom southward; it is farther 
among that portion of those towns that lay *in the valley' (Josh. 
xv. 33), which valley is the same that contained Joktheel (Josh. xv. 
38), which is supposed to have been Petra, Naamah was probably, 
therefore, in or near the Ghor or valley which extends from the 
Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akaba.—These considerations," he adds, 
“seem to establish the conclusion that the scene of this book is laid 
in the land of Edom," In the first part of this verse, a remarkable 
addition occurs in the Chaldee paraphrase. It is as follows: ** And 
the three friends of Job heard of all the evil which had come upon 
him, and when they saw the trees of his gardens (Chald. Paradise, 
Tone) that they were dried up, and the bread of his support that 
it was turned into living flesh (yn sp} EIN japp cm»), and the 
wine of his drink turned into blood (sat) Jenny pyran vam). Here 
is evidently the doctrine of éransubstantiation, the change of bread into 
flesh, and of wine into blood, and bears the marks of having been 
interpolated by some friend of the Papacy. But when or by whom 
it was done is unknown. It is a most stupid forgery. The evident 
intention of it was to sustain the doctrine of transubstantiation, by 
the plea that it was found far back in the times of Job, and that it 
could not be regarded, therefore, as an absurdity. To what extent it 
has ever been used by the advocates of that doctrine I have no means 
of ascertaining, Its interpolation here is a pretty sure proof of the 
eonviction of the author of it that the doctrine is not found in any fair 
interpretation of the Bible. WI For they had made an appointment 
together. They had agreed to go together, and they evidently set out 
on the journey together. The Chaldee—or some one who has inter- 
polated a passage in the Chaldee—has introduced a circumstance in 
regard to the design of their coming, which savours also of the Papaey. 
It is as follows: “ They came each one from his place, and for the 
merit of this they were freed from the place destined to them in Gehenna” 
(2292), a passage evidently intended to defend the doctrine of purga- 
tory, by the authority of the ancient Chaldee Paraphrase. T Yo come 
to mourn with him, and to comfort him. 'lo show the appropriate 
sympathy of friends in a time of peculiar calamity. They did not 
H2 
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12 And when they lifted up 13 So they sat down * with 
their eyes afar off, and knew him | him upon the ground seven 
not, they lifted up their voice |/days and seven nights, and 
and wept; and they rent every | none spake a word unto him: 
one his mantle, and sprinkled | for they saw that Ais grief was 
dust “upon their heads toward | very great. 
heaven. e Ezra 9. 3—5. — f Gen. 50. 10, 

d Neh. 9. 1; Lam. 2. 10. 

12 come together to condole with him, and to comfort him. And they lifted 
up their cyes afar off, and they did not know him. Then they lifted up 
their voices and wept, and they rent each one his mantle, and they threw 

13 dust upon their heads towards heaven. And they sat down with him 
upon the ground seven days and seven nights, and no one spake a word to 
him, for they saw that his grief was very great. 


come with an intention to reproach him, or to charge him with being 
a hypocrite, 

19. And when they lifted up their eyes afar off. ‘When they saw 
him at the distance at which they could formerly recognise him 
without difficulty, disease had so altered his appearance that at first 
sight they knew him not,”’—Noyes. T They lifted up their voice. 
This is a common expression, in the Scriptures, to denote grief: Gen, 
xxvii. 38; xxix. 11; Judg. ii. 4; Ruth i. 9; 1 Sam, xxiv. 16, et sepe 
al. We learn to suppress the expressions of grief. The ancients 
gave vent to their sorrows aloud. ‘They even hired persons to aid 
them in their lamentations ; and it became a professional business of 
women to devote themselves to the office of making an outcry on 
occasions of mourning, The same thing prevails in the East at 
present. Friends sit around the grave of the dead, or go there at 
different times, and give a long and doleful shriek or howl, as expres- 
sive of their grief. T And they rent every one his mantle. See notes 
on ch. i. 20. T And sprinkled dust upon their head toward heaven. 
Another expression of sorrow. Comp. Lam. ii. 10; Neh. ix. 1; 
1 Sam. iv. 12; Josh. vii. 6; Ezek. xxvii. 30. The indications of 
grief here referred to were such as were common in ancient times. 
They resemble, in a remarkable manner, the mode in which Achilles 
gave utterance to his sorrow, when informed of the death of Petroclus, 
Iliad xviii, 21—27. 

A sudden horror shot through all the chief, 

And wrapp'd his senses in the cloud of gricf ; 

Cast on the ground, with furious bands he spread 
The scorching ashes o'er his graceful head ; 

His purple garments, and his golden hairs, 

Those he deforms with dust, and these he tears; 

On the hard soil his groaning breast he threw, 

And roll’d and grovell'd as to earth he grew.— Pope. 


Thus far the feelings of the three friends were entirely kind, and all 
that they did was expressive of sympathy for the sufferer. 

18. So they sat down with him upon the ground. See notes on ch. i, 
20; ii. 8. Comp. Ezra ix. 3: “I rent my garment and my mantle, 
and plucked off the hair of my head, and my beard, and sat down 
astonished.” | Seven days and seven nights. Seven days was the 
usual time of mourning among the Orientals. ‘Thus they made public 
lamentation for Jacob seven days, Gen. 1, 10. Thus, on the death 
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of Saul, they fasted seven days, 1 Sam. xxxi. 13, So the author of 
the book of Ecclesiasticus says, ‘“ Seven days do men mourn for 
him that is dead," ch. xxii. 12. It cannot be supposed that they 
remained in the same place and posture for seven days and nights, 
but that they mourned with him during that time in the usual way. 
An instance of grief remarkably similar to this, continuing through a 
period of six days, is ascribed by Euripides to Orestes : 


"ErretOcv dypia avvrakels vdow voact 
TAQUwv ’Opéarns, 6 66 recwy év Seuviois 
Kerra. 

“Extoy 8€ 5h TÉS’ Huap, k. T. A. 


“ Tis hence Orestes, agonized with griefs 

And sore disease, lies on his restless bed 

Delirious. Now six morns have winged their flight, 
Since by his hands his parent massacred 

Burnt on the pile in expiatory flames. 

Stubborn the while he keeps a rigid fast, 

Nor bathes, nor dresses; but beneath his robes 

He skulks, and if he steals a pause from rage, 

"Tis but to feel his weight of woe, and weep.” 


T And none spake a word unto him, That is, on the subject of his grief, 
They came to condole with him, but they had now nothing to say. 
They saw that his affliction was much greater than they had antici- 
pated, T For they saw that his grief was very great. This is given as 
a reason why they were silent. But how this produced silence, or 
why his great grief was a cause of their silence, is not intimated. 
Perhaps one or all of the following considerations may have led to it. 
(1.) They were amazed at the extent of his sufferings. Amazement 
is often expressed by silence. We look upon that which is out of the 
usual course of events without being able to express anything. We 
are ** struck dumb” with wonder. (2.) The effect of great calamity 
is often to prevent utterance, Nothing is more natural or common 
than profound silence when we go to the house of mourning. ‘It is 
the lesser cares only that speak; the greater ones find not language," 


Curz leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent. 


(3.) They might not have known what to say. They had come to 
sympathize with him, and to offer consolation. But their anticipated 
topics of consolation may have been seen to be inappropriate. The 
calamity was greater than they had before witnessed. The loss of 
property and children; the deep humiliation of à man who had been 
one of the most distinguished of the land ; the severity of his bodily 
sufferings, and his changed and haggard appearance, constituted so 
great a calamity, that the usual topies of conversation did not meet 
the case. What they had to say was the result of careful observation 
on the usual course of events ; and it is by no means improbable that 
they had never before witnessed sorrows so keen, and that they now 
saw that their maxims would by no means furnish consolation for 
such a case. (4.) They seem to have been very early thrown into 
doubt in regard to the real character of Job. They had regarded him 
as a pious man, and had come to him under that impression. But 
his great afflictions seem soon to have shaken their confidence in his 
piety, and to have led them to ask themselves whether so great a 
sufferer could be the friend of God, Their subsequent reasoningg 
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show that it was with them a settled opinion that the righteous would 
be prospered, and that very great calamities were proof of great crimi- 
nality in the sight of God. It was not inconsistent with this belief 
to suppose that the righteous might be slightly afflicted, but when 
they saw such sorrows, they supposed they were altogether beyond 
what God eould send upon his friends ; and with this doubt on their 
minds, and this change in their views, they knew not what to say. 
How could they console him when it was their settled belief that great 
sufferings were proof of great guilt? ‘They could say nothing which 
would not seem to be a departure from this, unless they assumed that 
he had been a hypocrite, and should administer reproof and rebuke 
for his sins. (5.) In this state of things, to administer rebuke would 
seem to be cruel. It would aggravate the sorrows which already 
were more than he could bear. ‘They did, therefore, what the friends 
of the afflicted are often compelled to do in regard to specific sufferings 
—they kept silence. As they could not comfort him, they would not 
aggravate his grief. All they could have said would probably have 
been unmeaning generalities which would not meet his case, or would 
have been sententious maxims which would imply that he was a 
sinner and a hypocrite; and they were therefore dumb, until the 
bitter complaint of Job himself (ch. iii.) gave them an opportunity to 
state the train of thought which had passed through their minds 
during this protracted silence, How often do similar cases occur 
now—cases where consolation seems almost impossible, and where 
any truths which might be urged, except the most abstract and 
unmeaning generalities, would tend only to aggravate the sorrows of 
the afflicted! When calamity comes upon a person as the result of 
his sins ; when property is taken away which has been gained in an 
unlawful manner; when a friend dies, leaving no evidence that he 
was prepared; when it is impossible to speak of that friend without 
recalling the memory of his irreligious, prayerless, or dissolute life, 
how difficult is it to administer consolation! How often is the 
Christian friend constrained to close his lips in silence, or utter only 
torturing general truths that can give no consolation, or refer to facts 
which will tend only to open the wound in the heart deeper! To be 
silent at such times is all that can be done; orto commend the sufferer 
in humble prayer to God, an expedient which seems not to have been 
resorted to either by Job or his friends. It is remarkable that Job is 
not represented as calling upon God for support, and it is as remarkable 
that his friends during these seven days of silent grief did not com- 
mend the case of their much afflicted friend to the Father of mercies. 
Had Job prayed, he might have been kept from much of the improper 
feeling to which he gave vent in the following chapter; had they 
prayed, they might have obtained much more just views of the govern. 
ment of God than they had hitherto possessed. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER III. 
JOB'S COMPLAINT. 


Tuis chapter introduces the argument of the poem, which continues to ch. 
xlii. 6. ‘The pathetic lamentation of Job, and his bitter complaint, furnishes 
an occasion for the reply of Eliphaz in ch. iv., and gives rise to the argument 
which follows. Thus far his friends, overwhelmed with astonishment and 
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grief, had said nothing. They knew not what to say to comfort him, and 
they felt that if they said anything, and expressed the convictions of their 
own minds, it eould only give him pain. They were, therefore, silent. The 
lamentation and complaint of Job, however, furnished them with an oppor- 
tunity to express their convictions fully, and in the following chapters they 
enter on the argument with great earnestness. 

This chapter contains Job's complaint. At the end of seven days, when he 
saw no prospect of relief from his sufferings, and when his friends did not 
utter one word of condolence, he unburdens his heart in the language of bitter 
lamentation and despair.—JVoyes. The complaint comprises the following 
parts or subjects :— 

He curses the day in which he was born, using a great variety of strong, 
rash, and violent language, to show the deep detestation with which he 
regarded it— wishing that that day had perished, that night had rested on it, 
that it should not be numbered among the days of the year, and that it should 
be an accursed day never to be mentioned but with some expression of abhor- 
rence, vers. 1—9. 

He states the reason why he regarded it as accursed. It was because it 
did not prevent his birth, and thus save him from sorrow and despair, 
ver. 10. 

He asks, with impatience, why he did not die as soon as he was born? 
Why were any pains taken to keep him alive? Why was he reserved to 
endure these bitter sorrows? vers. 11, 12. 

He states, with great beauty, what would have occurred if he had died as 
soon as he was born. Then Ne would have been at rest. He would have 
slept as princes and kings do. He would have been as unconscious of sufter- 
ing as infants are who are not born. He would have been in that peaceful 
abode where the wicked cease from troubling, and where the weary are at 
rest; where the chains of slavery are broken, and the servant is as free as 
his master, vers. 13—20. 

He asks, in the language of bitter complaint, why life is given to a man in 
misery, who does not desire it, and who longs impatiently for death? This 
imphes a bitter complaint against God. Before this nothing had escaped him 
reflecting on God ; but here, in the language of deep and excited feeling, he 
allows himself to insinuate that God is unjust and unkind, vers. 20—23. 

In the close of his complaint, he discloses the fact that he had greatly 
feared these sufferings, and that in the time of his prosperity he had not felt 
that he was secure. He had had an apprehension of a reverse of circum- 
stances, and now the worst that he had dreaded had come, vers. 24—26. 

There is, undoubtedly, much in this complaint that is irreverent, impatient, 
and improper. Yet the author of the poem has contrived to secure our 
sympathy in favour of the sufferer by the narrative which precedes. Had 
the book commenced here, all would at once conclude that Job knew nothing 
of proper feelings of submission, and was wholly a stranger to true piety. 
But we hear this language when by the previous narrative we are disposed to 
pu the sufferer. He has been subjected to trials of the severest nature, and 

1as found no one to condole with him, or to express a sentiment of kindness 
in his favour. Under this excess of suffering, and wrought up to this height 
of feeling, we are more inclined to pity him than to censure him for his 
obviously irreverent language. Such is the art of the poem that these com- 
plaints do not strike us as coming from a bad man, but as being the effect ot 
momentary impatience and passion. They are not expressions indicating 
settled character and principles, but they are the result of the circumstances 
in which he was placed. They are felt to be such as not to demonstrate that 
he is a hypocrite, but such as to show that while he was in the main “a man 
of integrity, he was too confident of it; a man oppressed with almost every 
imaginable evil, both corporeal and mental, and Bored beyoud the limits 
of virtue by the strong intluence of pain and affliction.” — Lowt/ s Lectures 
on Hebrew Poetry, xxxiv 
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CHAPTER III. 3 Lets the day perish where- 
FTER this Job opened his | in I was born, and the night in 
mouth, and cursed his day. | which it was said, There is a 
2 And Job'spake, and said, | man child conceived. 
1 answered. g ch. 10. 18, etc. ; Jer. 20. 14. 


PART II. 
THE ARGUMENT OR CONTROVERSY IN VERSE.—Ch. iii.—xlii. 6. 
THE FIRST SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY.—Ch. iii.—xiv. 
The complaint of Job.—Ch. iii. 


1 AT length Job opened his mouth, and cursed his day. 

2 And Job exclaimed and said, 

3 Oh that the day might have perished in which I was born ; 
And the night which said, ** A male child is conceived !”’ 


1, After this, Dr. Good renders this, “at length.” It means after 
the long silence of his friends, and after he saw that there was no 
prospect of relief or of consolation. '( Job opened his mouth. The 
usual formula in Hebrew to denote the commencement of a speech. 
See Matt. v. 2. Schultens contends that it means boldness and vehe- 
mency of speech, raĝfnola, or an opening of the mouth for the purpose 
of accusing, expostulating, or complaining; or to begin to utter some 
sententious, profound, or sublime maxim; and in support of this he 
appeals to Psa, lxxviii. 2, and Prov. viii. 6. There is probably, how- 
ever, nothing more intended than to begin to speak. It is in accord- 
ance with Oriental views, where au act of speaking is regarded as a 
grave and important matter, and is entered on with much deliberation, 
Blackwell (Life of Homer, p. 43) remarks that the Turks, Arabs, 
Hindoos, and the Orientals in general, have little inelmation to 
society and to general conversation, that they seldom speak, and that 
their speeches are sententious and brief, unless they are much excited. 
With such men, to make a speech is a serious matter, as is indieated 
by the manner in which their discourses are commonly introduced : 
"I will open my mouth," or they ‘opened the mouth," implying 
great deliberation and gravity. ‘This phrase occurs often in Homer, 
Hesiod, Orpheus, and in Virgil (comp. Ain. vi. 75), as well as in the 
Bible. See Burder, in Rosenmüller's Morgenland, em loc. | And 
cursed his day. The word rendered curse here (5 2) is different from 


that used in ch. i. 11; ii. 9. Itis the proper word to denote £o curse. 
The Syriac adds, **the day in which he was born." A similar expres- 
sion occurs in Klopstock's Messias, Ges. iii.: 


Wenn nun, aller Kinder beraubt, die verzweifelnde Mutter, 
Wuthend dem Tag, an dem sie gebahr, und gebohren ward, fluchet. 

* When now of all her children robb'd, the desperate mother enraged curses 
the day in which she bare, and was borne.’ 


2. And Job spake. Marg. as in Hebrew, answered. The Hebrew 
word here used (22) £o answer, is often employed when one commences 
a discourse, even though no question had preceded. It is somewhat 
in the sense of replying to a subject, or of speaking in a case where a 
question might appropriately be asked, Isa. xiv. 10 (Heb.); Zech. iii. 
4; Deut. xxvi. ó (Heb.); xxvii. 14 (Heb.) The word to answer 
{drorplvopar) is frequently used in this way in the New Testament: 
Matt. xvii. 4, 17; xxvii. 0; Mark ix. 5; x. 61, et al. 

8. Let the day perish. ‘‘Perish the day! Oh that there had never 
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been such a day! Let it be blotted from the memory of man!” 
There is something singularly bold, sublime, and wild in this exclama- 
tion. Itis a burst of feeling where there had been long restraint, and 
where now it breaks forth in the most vehement and impassioned 
manner. The word perish here (125) expresses the optative, and in- 
dieates strong desire. So the LXX., ’Amdaoito, may it perish, or be 
destroyed. Comp. ch. x. 18. ‘Oh that I had given up the ghost." 
Dr. Good says of this exclamation, ‘“‘ There is nothing that I know of, 
in ancient or modern poetry, equal to the entire burst, whether in the 
wildness and horror of the imprecations, or the terrible sublimity of 
its imagery." The boldest and most animated of the Hebrew poets 
have imitated it, and have expressed themselves in almost the same 
language, in scenes of distress. A remarkably similar expression of 
feeling is made by Jeremiah: 


Cursed be the day wherein I was born! 
Let not the day wherein my mother bare me be blessed! 
Cursed be the man who brought tidings to my father, saying, 
* A man child is born unto thee," 
Making him very glad. 
Be that man as the cities which JEHOVAH overthrew and repented not! 
Yea, let him hear the outery in the morning, 
_And the lamentation at noon-day !—Ch. xx. 14—16. 


The sense of this expression in Job is plain. He wished there never 
had been such a day, and then he would not have been born, Itisim- 
possible to vindicate these expressions in Job and Jeremiah, unless it be 
on the supposition that it is highly wrought poetic language, caused 
by sorrow so acute that it could not be expressed in prose. We sare 
to remember, however, if this seems to us inconsistent with the exist- 
ence of true piety, that Job had far less light than we have, that he 
lived at an early period of the world, when the views of the Divine 
government were obscure, and that he was not sustained by the hopes 
and promises which the Christian possesses now. What hght he had 
was probably that of tradition, and of the result of careful observation 
on the course of events. His topics of consolation must have been 
comparatively few. He had few or no promises to sustain him. He 
had not had before him, as we have, the example of the patient 
Redeemer. His faith was not sustained by those strong assurances 
which we have of the perfect rectitude of the Divine government. 
Before we blame him too severely, we must place ourselves in imagina- 
tion in his circumstances, and ask what our piety would have done 
under the trials which afflicted him. Yet, with all allowances, it is 
not possible to vindicate this language; and while we cannot but 
admire its force and sublimity, and its unequalled power and boldness 
in expressing strong passion, we at the same time feel that there was 
a want of proper submission and patience.—It is the impassioned 
language of a man who felt that he could bear no more; and there 
can be no doubt that it gave to Satan the hope of his anticipated 
triumph. T And the night in which it was said. Dr. Good renders 
this, “And the night which shouted!” Noyes, “And the night 
which said." So Gesenius and Rosenmüller, ** Perish the night which 
said, a man child is conceived." The Vulgate renders it, “ The night 
in which it was said ;" the LXX., “That night in which they said.” 
The Chaldee paraphrases the verse, ‘‘ Perish the day in which I was 
born, and the angel who presided over my conception," Scott, quoted 
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4 Let that day be darkness; | above, neither let the light 
let not God regard it from | shine upon it. 


4 That day—let it be darkness! 
Let not God inquire after it from on high! 
Yea, let not the light shine upon it! 


by Good, translates it, “The night which hailed the new-born man.” 
The language throughout this imprecation is that in which the night 
is personified, and addressed as if it were made glad by the birth of ason. 
So Sehultens says, ‘‘ Indueitur enim Noz illa quasi conscia mysterii, et 
exultans ob spem prolis virilis" Such personifications of day and night 
are common among the Arabs. See Sehultens. It is a representation’ 
of day and night as sympathizing with the joys and sorrows of man- 
kind, and is in the truest vein of Oriental poetry." 1 There is a man 
child conceived. Heb., 3 a man. Comp. John xvi. 21. The word 
“conceived” Dr. Good renders “brought forth." So Herder trans- 
lates it. The LXX., 180d &pcev—lo, a male, The common translation 
expresses the true sense of the original. The joy at the birth of a 
male in Oriental countries is much greater than that at the birth of a 
female. A remarkable instance of an imprecation on the day of one's 
birth is found in a Mohammedan book of modern times, in which the 
expressions are almost precisely the same as in Job. ‘‘ Malek er 
Nasser Daud, prince of some tribes in Palestine, from which however 
he had been driven, after many adverse fortunes, died in a village 
near Damascus in the year 1258. When the crusaders had desolated 
his country, he deplored its misfortunes and his own in a poem, from 
which Abulfeda (Annals, p. 560) has quoted the following passage: 
‘Oh that my mother had remained unmarried all the days of her life! 
That God had determined no lord or consort for her! Oh that when 
he had destined her to an excellent, mild, and wise prince, she had 
been one of those whom he had ereated barren; that she might never 
have known the happy intelligence that she had borne a man or 
woman! Or that, when she had carried me under her heart, I had 
lost my life at my birth; and if I had been born, and had seen the 
light, that when the congratulating people hastened on their camels, 
I had been gathered to my fathers," The Greeks and the Romans 
had their unlucky days (Zuépat àmoppaðes, dies infausti); that is, days 
which were unpropitious, or in which they expected no success in any 
enterprise or any enjoyment. Tacitus (Annals, xiv. 12) mentions 
that the Roman Senate, for the purpose of flattering Nero, decreed that 
the birthday of Agrippina should be regarded as an aceursed day: ut 
dies natalis Agrippine inter nefastos esset. ‘See Rosenmiiller, Alt. u. 
neue Morgenland, i» doc. Expressions also similar to those before us 
occur in Ovid, particularly in the following passage, Epist. ad Ibin : 


Natus es infelix (ita Dii voluere), nec ulla 
Commoda nascenti stella, levisve fuit. 

Lux quoque natalis, ne quid nisi triste videres, 
Turpis, et inductis nubibus atra fuit. 

Sedit in adverso nocturnus culmine bubo, 
Funereoque graves edidit ore sonos. 


We have now similar days, which by common superstition are re- 
garded as unlucky or inauspicious, The wish of Job seems to be, 
that the day of his birth might be regarded as one of those days. 

4. Let that day be darkness, Let it not be day; or, Oh that it had 
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5 Let darkness and the) cloud dwell upon it; ?let the 
shadow of death ! stain it; let a | blackness of the day terrify it. 


ch i 2 or, det them terrify it, as those who have 
1 or, challenge « bitter day.— Am. 8. 10. 


5 Let darkness and the shadow of death stain it; 
Let a cloud dwell upon it ; 
Let whatever darkens the day terrify it. 


not been day, that the sun had not risen, and that it had been night. 
T Let not God regard it from above. The word rendered here '*regard"* 
(c) means properly to seek or inquire after, to ask for or demand. 
Dr. Good renders it here, ** Let not God inclose it;" but this meaning 
is not found in the Hebrew. Noyes renders it literally, “Let not 
God seek it," Herder, ** Let not God inquire after it." The sense 
may be, either that Job wished the day sunk beneath the horizon, or 
in the deep waters by which he conceived the earth to be sur- 
rounded, and prays that God would not seek it and bring it from its 
dark abode; or he desired that God would never inquire after it, that 
it might pass from his remembrance and be forgotten. What we 
value, we would wish God to remember and bless; what we dislike, 
we would wish him to forget. This seems to be the idea here. Job 
hated that day, and he wished all other beings to forget it. He wished 
it blotted out, so that even God would never inquire after it, but 
regard it as if it had never been. T Neither let the light shine upon it. 
Let it be utter darkness; let not a ray ever reveal it. It will be seen 
here that Job first curses the day, The amplification of the curse with 
which he commenced in the first part of ver. 3, continues through the 
fourth and fifth verses; and then he returns to the night, which also 
(in the latter part of ver. 3) he wished to be cursed. His desires in 
regard to that unhappy night he expresses in vers. 6—10. 

5. Let darkness and the shadow of death, The Hebrew word nps 
tzitlmdvéth is exceedingly musical and poetical. It is derived from 
bz tzel, a shadow, and nyo mdvéth, death; and is used to denote the 
deepest darkness. See notes on Isa, ix. 2, It occurs frequently in 
the sacred Scriptures. Comp. Job x. 21, 22; Psa. xxiii. 4; Job xii. 
22: xvi. 16; xxiv. 17; xxxiv. 22; xxviii, 17; Amos v. 8; Jer. ii. 6. 
It is used to denote the abode of departed spirits, described by Job as 
“a land of darkness, as darkness itself; of the shadow of death with- 
out any order, and where the light is as darkness," Job x. 21, 22. 
The idea seems to have been, that death was a dark and gloomy object 
that obstructed all light, and threw a baleful shade afar, and that that 
melancholy shade was thrown afar over the regions of the dead. The 
sense here is, that Job wished the deepest conceivable darkness to 
rest upon it. T Stain it. Marg., or challenge. Vulg., obscure it. The 
LXX., “take or occupy it," 'EkAdBoi. Dr. Good, crush it, Noyes, 
redeem it, Herder, seize it. This variety of interpretation has arisen 
in part from the twofold signification of the word here used, ^w. 
The word means either to redeem, or to defile, pollute, stain. These 
senses are not very closely connected, and I know not how the one 
has grown out of the other, unless it be that redemption was accom- 
plished with blood, and that the frequent sprinkling of blood on an 
altar rendered it defiled, or unclean. In one sense, blood thus 
sprinkled would purify, when it took away sin; in another, it would 
render an object unclean or polluted. Gesenius says that the latter 
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signification occurs only in the later Hebrew. If the word here 
means to redeem, the sense is, that Job wished darkness to resume its 
dominion over the day, and redeem it to itself, and thus wholly to 
exclude the light. If the word means to defile or pollute, the sense 
is, that he desired the death-shade to stain the day wholly black; to 
take out every ray of light, and to render it wholly obscure. Gesenius 
renders it in the former sense. The sense which Reiske and Dr. Good 
give to the word, ‘‘crush it," is not found in the Hebrew. The word 
means to defile, stain, or pollute, in the following places, viz.: it is 
rendered pollute and polluted in Mal. i. 7, 12; Zeph. iii. 1; Lam. iv. 
14; Ezraii. 62; Neh. vii. 64 ; defile or defiled in Isa. lix. 3; Dan. i. 8; 
Neh. xiii. 29; and stain in Isa, lxiii. 3. It seems to me that this is 
the sense here, and that the meaning has been well explained by 
Schultens, that Job wished that his birthday should be involved in a 
deep stain, that it should be covered with clouds and storms, and made 
dark and dismal.’ This imprecation referred not only to the day on 
which he was born, but to each succeeding birthday. Instead of its 
being on its return a bright and cheerful day, he wished that it might 
be aunually a day of tempests and of terrors; a day so marked that 
it would excite attention as peculiarly gloomy and inauspicious. 
It was a day whose return conveyed no pleasure to his soul, and which 
he wished no one to observe with gratitude or joy. T Let a cloud 
dwell upon it. There is, as Dr. Good and others have remarked, much 
sublimity in this expression. The Hebrew word rendered e cloud 
(13:9) occurs nowhere else in this form. It is the feminine form of the 
word 72" e cloud, and is used collectively to denote clouds; that is, 
cloud piled on cloud; clouds ‘‘ condensed, impacted, heaped together”’ 
(Dr. Good), and hence the gathered tempest, the clouds assembled 
deep and dark, and ready to burst forth in the fury of a storm. Theo- 
dotion renders it cvvvepia, assembled clouds ; and hence darkness, The 
LXX. render it yvdpos, tempest, or thick darkness. So Jerome, caligo. 
The word rendered ‘dwell upon it” (en), means properly £o settle 
down, and there to abide or dwell. Perhaps the original notion was 
that of fixing a tent, and so Sehultens renders it, Tentorium figat super 
eo Nubes, ** Let the cloud pitch its tent over it;’’ rendered by Dr. 
Good, “The gathered tempest pavilion over it!" ‘This is an 
image," says Schultens, “common among the Arabs." The sense is, 
that Job wished clouds piled on clouds to settle down on the day 
permanently, to make that day their abode, and to involve it in deep 
and eternal night. T Let the blackness of the day terrify it. Marg., 
“ Or, Let them terrify it as those who have a bitter day." There has 
been great variety in the interpretation of this passage. Dr. Good 
renders it, ‘‘The blasts of noontide terrify it." Noyes, '* Let what- 
ever darkens the day terrify it." Herder, “The blackness of mis- 
fortune terrify it," Jerome, Et involvatur amaritudine, “let it be 
involved in bitterness." The LXX., karapaðeln 7) jucpa, “let the day 
be cursed.” This variety has arisen from the difficulty of determining 
the sense of the Hebrew word used here and rendered *'' blackness,” 
oyY2?. If it is supposed to be derived from the word "22 Admdr, 
to be warm, to be hot, to burn, then it would mean the deadly heats 
of the day, the dry and sultry blasts which prevail so much in sandy 
deserts,— Some writers suppose that there is a reference here to the 
poisonous wind Samum or Samiel, which sweeps over those deserts, 
and which is so much dreaded in the heat of summer, ‘ Men, as well 
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6 As for that night, let dark- | joined unto the days of the 
ness seize upon it; let it not! be | year; let it not come into the 
1 or, rejoice among. number of the montbs. 


6 That night—let darkness seize upon it! 
Let it not rejoice among the days of the year! 
Let it not come into the number of the months: 


as animals, are often suffocated with this wind. For, during a great 
heat, a current of air often comes which is still hotter; and when 
men and animals are so exhausted that they almost faint away with 
the heat, it seems that this little addition quite deprives them of 
breath. When a man is suffocated with this wind, or when, as they 
say, his heart is burst, blood is said to flow from his nose and ears two 
hours after his death. The body is said to remain long warm, to 
swell, to turn blue and green, and if the arm or leg is taken hold of to 
raise it up, the limb is said to come off.” —Burder's Oriental Customs, 
No. 176. From the testimony of recent travellers, however, it would 
seem that the injurious effects of this wind have been greatly exag- 
gerated. If this interpretation be the true one, then Job wished the 
day of his birth to be frightful and alarming, as when such a poison- 
ous blast should sweep along all day, and render it a day of terror and 
dread. But this interpretation does not well suit the parallelism. 
Others, therefore, understand by the word obscurations, or whatever 
darkens the day. Such is the interpretation of Gesenius, Bochart, 
Noyes, and some others. According to this, the reference is to 
eclipses or fearful storms which cover the day in darkness, The noun 
here is not found elsewhere; but the verb (122) is used in the sense 
of being black and dark in Lam. v. 10: ** Our skin was black like an 
oven, because of the terrible famine;'"' or perhaps more literally, 
* Our skin is scorched as with a furnace, from the burning heat of 
famine." That which is burnt becomes black, and hence the word 
may mean that which is dark, obscure, and gloomy. ‘This meaning 
suits the parallelism, and is a sense which the Hebrew will bear. 
Another interpretation regards the 5 Aaph as a prefix before the word 
Er"? bitterness, and then the sense is, ‘according to the bitterness 
of the day ;" that is, the greatest calamities which can happen to a 
day. This sense is found in several of the ancient versions, and is 
adopted by Rosenmüller. To me it seems that the second interpreta- 
tion proposed best suits the connexion, and that the meaning is, that 
Job wished that everything which could render the day gloomy and 
obscure might rest upon it. The Chaldee adds here, “Let it be as 
the bitterness of day—the grief with which Jeremiah was afflicted in 
being cut off from the house of the sanctuary, and Jonah in being cast 
into the sea of Tarshish.”’ 

6. As for that night. Job, having cursed the day, proceeds to utter 
a malediction on the night also. See ver. 3. This malediction extends 
to ver. 10. T Let darkness seize upon it. Heb., Let it take it. Let 
deep and horrid darkness seize it as its own. Let no star arise upon 
it; let it be unbroken and uninterrupted gloom. The word darkness, 
however, does not quite express the force of the original. The word 
here used (sox ig poetic, and denotes darkness more intense than is 
denoted by the word which is usually rendered darkness (qn). It is 
a darkness accompanied with clouds and with a tempest, Herder 
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7 Lo, let that night be | solitary; let no joyfu. voice 
come therein. 


7 Oh that night! let it be desolate ! 
Let there come in it no sound of joy ! 


understands it as meaning, that darkness should seize upon that night 
and bear it away, so that it should not be joined to the months of the 
year. So the Chaldee. But the true sense is, that Job wished so 
deep darkness to possess it, that no star would rise upon it; no light 
whatever be seen. A night like this Seneca beautifully describes in 
Agamemnon, vers, 661, seq. 


Nox prima ccelum sparserat stellis, 

Cum subito luna conditur, stelle cadunt ; 
In astra pontus tollitur, et coelum petit. 
Nec una nox est, densa tenebras obruit 
Caligo, et omni luce subducta, fretum 
Ccelumque miscet, e. s e e» 

Premunt tenebræ lumina, et diræ stygis 
Inferna nox est. 


*| Let it not be joined unto the days of the year. Marg., rejoice among. 
So Good and Noyes render it. The word used here (1T), according 
to the present pointing, is the apocopated future of MI, to rejoice, to 
be glad, If the pointing were different (7) it would be the future of 
"i»—to be one; to be united, or joined to. The Masoretic points are 
of no authority, and the interpretation which supposes that the word 
means here to exult or rejoice is more poetical and beautiful. It is 
then a representation of the days of the year as rejoicing together, and 
a wish is expressed that tat night might never be allowed to partake 
of the general joy while the months rolled around. In this inter- 
pretation Rosenmüller and Gesenius concur. Dodwell supposes that 
there is an allusion to a custom among the ancients, by which 
inauspicious days were stricken from the calendar, and their place 
supplied by intercalary days. But there is no evidence of the exist- 
ence of such a custom in the time of Job. T Let it not come, ete. Let 
it never be reckoned among the days which go to make up the number 
of the months. Let there be always a blank there; let its place 
always be wanting. 

7. Lo, let that night be solitary. Dr. Good, “Oh that night! Let 
it be a barren rock!” Noyes, “Oh, let that night be unfruitful!" 
Herder, ** Let that night be set apart by itself." The Hebrew word 
used here (103) means properly kard; then sterile, barren, as of a 
hard and rocky soil. It does not mean properly solitary, but that 
which is unproductive and unfruitful. It is used of a woman who is 
barren, Isa. xlix. 21, and also of that which is lean, famished, 
emaciated with hunger, Job xv. 34; xxx. 3. According to this it 
means that that should be a night in which none would be born—a 
night of loneliness and desolation. According to Jerome, it means 
that the night should be solitary, lonely, and gloomy; a night in 
which no one would venture forth to make a journey, and in which 
none would come together to rejoice. Thus interpreted, the night 
would resemble that which is so beautifully described by Virgil, 
4En, vi, 268 ; 

Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbras, 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas et inania regna, 
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8 Let them curse it that curse | up ' their mourning. 
the day, who ^ are ready to raise 17949. 17, 90, 1 or, a leviathan, 


8 Let them who curse the day curse it ; 
They who are skilful to rouse up Leviathan ! 


It is probable, however, that the former is the correct interpretation. 
*| Let no joyful voice come therein, Let there be no sound of praise 
and rejoicing. ‘lhe Chaldee paraphrases this, ** Let not the crowing 
of a cock be heard in it," The sense of the whole is, that Job wished 
that night to be wholly desolate. He wished there might be no 
assembling for amusement, congratulation, or praise; no marriage 
festivals, and no rejoicing at the birth of children; he would have it 
as noiseless, solitary, and sad, as if all animals and men were dead, 
and no voice were heard. It was a night hateful to him, and he 
would have it in no way remembered. 

8. Let them curse it that curse the day. This entire verse is exceed- 
ingly diffeult, and many different expositions have been given of it. 
It seems evident that it refers to some well-known class of persons, 
who were accustomed to utter imprecations, and were supposed to 
have the power to render a day propitious or unpropitious—persons 
who had the power of divination or enchantment, A belief in such a 
power existed early in the world, and has prevailed in all savage and 
semi-barbarous nations, and even in nations considerably advanced in 
civilization. The origin of this was a desire to look into futurity ; 
and in order to accomplish this, a league was supposed to be made 
with the spirits of the dead, who were acquainted with the events of 
the invisible world, and who could be prevailed on to impart their 
knowledge to favoured mortals. It was supposed, also, that by such 
union there might be a power exerted which would appear to be 
miraculous. Such persons also claimed to be the favourites of heaven, 
and to be endowed with control over the elements, and over the 
destiny of men; to have the power to bless and to curse, to render 
propitious or calamitous, Balaam was believed to be endowed with 
this power, and hence he was sent for by Balak, king of Moab, to 
turse the Israelites, Numb. xxii. 5, 6. See notes on Isa. viii. 19. 
The practice of cursing the day, or cursing the sun, is said by Herodotus 
to have prevailed among a people of Africa, whom he calls the Atlantes, 
living in the vicinity of mount Atlas. ‘Of all mankind," says he, 
* of whom we have any knowledge, the Atlantes alone have no dis- 
tinction of names; the body of the people are termed Atlantes, but their 
individuals have no appropriate appellation. When the sun is at the 
highest they heap on it reproaches and execrations, because their 
country and themselves are parched by its rays.’’—Book iv. 184. 
The same account of them is found in Pliny, Nat. His. v. 8: Solem 
orientem occidentemque dira imprecatione contuentur, ut exitialem 
ipsis agrisque. See also Strabo, lib, xvii. p. 780. Some have sup- 
posed, also, that there may be an allusion here to a custom which 
seems early to have prevailed of hiring people to mourn for the dead, 
and who probably in their official lamentation bewailed or cursed the 
day of their calamity. Comp. Jer. ix. 17; 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. But 
the correct interpretation is doubtless that which refers it to pretended 
prophets, priests, or diviners—who were supposed to have power to 
render a day one of ill omen. Such a power Job wished exerted over 
that unhappy night when he was born, He desired that the curses 
of those who had power to render a day unpropitious or unlucky 
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9 Let the stars of the twilight | light, but have none; neither let 
thereof be dark; let it look for | it see the ! dawning of the day ; 
1 eyelids of the morning. 
9 Let the stars of its twilight be darkened ; 


Let it long for the light, and there be none; 
Neither let it see the eyelids of the morning! 


should rest upon it. M Who are ready to raise up their mourning. 
This is not very intelligible, and it is evident that our translators were 
embarrassed by the passage. ‘They seem to have supposed that there 
was an allusion here to the practice of employing professional 
mourners; and that the idea is, that Job wished that they might be 
employed to howl over the day as inanspicious, or as a day of ill 
omen. The margin is, as in the Hebrew, @ leviathan. The word 
rendered ready (O'TNY), means properly ready, prepared; and then 
practised or skilful. This is the idea here, that they were practised 
or skilful in calling up the leviathan. See Schultens in loc. The 
word rendered in the text mourning, and in the margin leviathan 
(jm), in all other parts of the sacred Scriptures denotes an animal. 
See it explained in the notes on Isa. xxvii. 1, and more fully in the 
notes on Job xli. It usually denotes the crocodile, or some huge sea 
monster. Here it is evidently used to represent the most fierce, 
powerful, and frightful of all the animals known, and the allusion is 
to some power claimed by necromancers to call forth the most terrific 
monsters at their will from distant places, from the *'vasty deep," 
from morasses and impenetrable forests, The general claim was, that 
they had control over all nature; that they could curse the day, and 
make it of ill omen, and that the most mighty and terrible of land or 
sea monsters were entirely under their control. If they had such a 
power, Job wished that they would exercise it to curse the night in 
which he was born. On what pretensions they founded this claim is 
unknown. The power, however, of taming serpents, is practised in 
India at this day; and jugglers bear around with them the most 
deadly of the serpent race, having extracted their fangs, and creating 
among the credulous the belief that they have control over the most 
noxious animals. Probably some such art was claimed by the 
ancients, and to some such pretension Job alludes here. 

9. Let the stars of the twilight thereof be dark. That is, be extin- 
guished, so that it shall be total darkness—darkness not even relieved 
by asingle star. The word here rendered twilight Gr) means pro- 
perly a breathing; and hence the evening, when cooling breezes blow, 
or gently breathe. It is used, however, to denote both the morning 
and the evening twilight, though here probably it means the latter. 
He wishes that the evening of that night, instead of being in any way 
illuminated, should set in with total darkness and continue so. The 
LXX. render it night. T Let it look for light, but have none. Per- 
sonifying the night, and representing it as looking out anxiously for 
some ray of light. This is a beautiful poetic image—the image of 
Night, dark, and gloomy, and sad, anxiously looking out for a single 
beam or a star to break in upon' its darkness and diminish its gloom. 
T Neither let it see the dawning of the day. Margin, more literally and 
more beautifully, eyelids of the morning. The word rendered “ dawn- 
ing" (DEDY) means properly the eyelashes (from "|? to fly), and it is 
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10 Because it shut not up the | the ghost when I came out of 
doors of my mothers womb, | the belly? 
nor hid sorrow from mine eyes. 19 Why did the knees! pre- 
11 Why died I not from the | vent me? or why the breasts 
womb? why did I not give up | that I should suck? 
i Isa. 66. 12. 


10 Because it closed not the doors of tbe womb to me, 

And caused not trouble to be hid from mine eyes! 
11 Why did I not expire from my birth ? 

When I came from the womb why did I not die? 
12 Why did the knees anticipate me? 

And why the breasts that I should suck ? 


given to them from their flying or fluttering. The word rendered 
davies (nme) means the aurora, the morning. The sun, when he is 


above the horizon, is called by the poets the eye of day; and hence 
his earliest beams, before he is risen, are called tne eyelids or eyelashes 
of the morning opening upon the world. This figure is common in 
the ancient classics, and occurs frequently in the Arabic poets. See 
Schultens 7 loc, Thus in Soph. Antiq. 104, the phrase occurs, 
'Auépas BAéoapov, * the eyelids of the day." Soin Milton's Lycidas— 


a Ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the dawn, 
We drive afield.” 


Job's wish was, that there might be no star in the evening twilight, 
and that no ray might illuminate that of the morning; that it might 
be enveloped in perpetual, unbroken darkness. 

10. Because it shut not up, etc. That is, because the accursed day 
and night did not doit. Aben Ezra supposes that God is meant here, 
and that the complaint of Job is that he did not close his mother’s 
womb. But the more natural interpretation is to refer it to the 
NuxOnepov—the night and the day which he had been cursing, on 
which he was born. Throughout the description the day and the 
night are personified, and are spoken of as active in introducing him 
into the world. He here curses them because they did not wholly 
prevent his birth. % Nor Aid sorrow from mine eyes. By preventing 
my being born. The meaning is, that he would not have known 
sorrow if he had then died. 

11. Why died I not from the womb? Why did I not die as soon as 
I was born? Why were any pains taken to keep me alive? The 
suggestion of this question leads Job in the following verses into the 
beautiful description of what he would have been if he had then died. 
He complains, therefore, that any pains were taken by his friends to 
keep him alive, and that he was not suffered peacefully to expire. 
T Give up the ghost. A phrase that is often used in the English version 
of the Bible to denote death, Gen. xlix. 33; Job xi. 20; xiv. 10; Jer. 
xv. 9; Matt. xxvii. 50; Acts v.10. It conveys an idea, however, 
which is not necessarily in the original, though the idea in itself is not 
incorrect, The idea conveyed by the phrase is that of yielding up the 
spirit or soul, while the sense of the original here and elsewhere is 
simply to expire, to die. 

12. Why did the knees prevent me? That is, the lap of the nurse or 
of the mother—probably the latter. The sense is, that if he had not 
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13 For now should I have | should have slept: thez had I 
lain still and been quiet, I | been at rest, 


13 For now should I lie down and be quiet; 
I should sleep; then should I be at rest 


been delicately and tenderly nursed, he would have died at once. He: 
came helpless into the world, and but for the attention of others he 
would have soon died. Jahn supposes (Archee. § 161) that it was a 

- common custom for the father, on the birth of a son, to clasp the new- 
born child to his bosom, while musie was heard to sound, and by this 
ceremony to declare it as his own, ‘That there was some such recog- 
nition of a child or expression of paternal regard, is apparent from 
Gen, 1. 23. Probably, however, the whole sense of the passage is 
expressed by the tender care which is necessarily shown to the new- 
born infant to preserve it alive. ‘The word rendered “prevent” here 
(272), means properly to anticipate, to go before, as the English word 
prevent formerly did; and hence it means to go to meet any one in 
order to aid him in any way. ‘There is much beauty in the word here. 
It refers to the provision which God has made in the tender affection 
of the parent to anticipate the wants of the child. The arrangement 
has been made beforehand. God has taken eare when the feeble and 
helpless infant is born, that tender affection has been already created 
and prepared to meet it. It has not to be created then; it is not to 
be excited by the suffering of the child; it is already in existence as 
an active, powerful, and self-denying principle, to anticipate the wants 
of the new-born babe, and to save it from death. 

13. For now should I have lain still, In this verse Job uses four 
expressions to describe the state in which he would have been if he 
had been so happy as to have died when an infant. It is evidently a 
very pleasant subject to him, and he puts it in a great variety of form. 
He uses the words which express the most quiet repose, a state of 
perfect rest, a gentle slumber; and then iu the next verses he says, 
that instead of being in the miserable condition in which he then was, 
he would have been in the same state with kmgs and the most illus- 
trious men of the earth, T 7 should have lain still—"355. I should 
have been lying down, as one does who is taking grateful repose. ‘This 
is a word of less strength than any of those which follow. {1 And been 
quiet—uimig. A word of stronger signification than that before used. 
It means to rest, to lie down, to have quiet. It is used of one who is 
never troubled, harassed, or infested by others, Judg. iii. 11; v. 31; 
vii. 28; and of one who has no fear or dread, Psa. 1xxvi. 9. The 
meaning is, that he would not only have lain down, but would have 
been perfectly tranquil. Nothing would have harassed him, nothing 
would have given him any annoyance. T I should have slept —"xh . 
This expression also is in advance of those before used, There would 
not only have been quiet, but there would have been a calm and gentle 
slumber. Sleep is often represented as “the kinsman of death.” 
Thus Virgil speaks of it : 

‘Tum consanguineus Leti sopor—" ZEn. vi. 278. 


So Homer: 


Erb’ irre téuBAqro, kaavyvijyro O0avdrou — 
Jliud, xiv. 231. 
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14 With kings and counsel- | desolate * places for themselves; 
lors of the earth, which built k ch. 15. 28. 


14 With kings and counsellors of the earth, 
Who build lonely places for themselves; 


This comparison is an obvious one, and is frequently used in the classic 
writers, It is employed to denote the calmness, stillness, and quiet 
of death. Inthe Scriptures it frequently occurs, and with asignificancy 
far more beautiful. It is there employed not only to denote the tran- 
quillity of death, but also to denote the Christian hopes of a resurrec- 
tion, and the prospect of being awakened out of the long sleep. We lie 
down to rest at night with the hope of awaking again. We sleep calmly, 
with the expectation that it will be only a temporary repose, and that 
we shall be aroused, invigorated for augmented toil, and refreshed for 
sweeter pleasure. So the Christian lies down in the grave. So the 
infant is committed to the calm slumber of the tomb. It may bea 
sleep stretching on through many nights, and weeks, and years, and 
centuries, and even cycles of ages, but it is not eternal, The eyes 
will be opened again to behold the beauties of creation ; the ear will 
be unstopped to hear the sweet voice of friendship and the harmony 
of music; and the frame will be raised up beautiful and immortal to 
engage in the service of the God that made us. Comp. Psa. xiii. 3; 
xc. 5; John xi. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 81; 1 Thess, iv. 14; v.10. Whether 
Job used the word in this sense, and with this understanding, has been 
made a matter of question, and will be considered more fully in the 
examination of the passsage in ch. xix, 25—27. T Then had I been at 
vest, Instead of the troubles and anxieties which I now experience. 
That is, he would have been lying in calm and honourable repose with 
the kings and princes of the earth. 

14. With kings. Reposing as they do. This is the language of 
calm meditation on what would have been the consequence if he had 
died when he was an infant. He seems to delight to dwell on it. He 
contrasts it with his present situation. He pauses on the thought 
that that would have been an honourable repose. He would have 
been numbered with kings and princes. Is there not here a little 
spice of ambition even in his sorrows and humiliation? Job had been 
an eminently rich man; aman greatly honoured; an emir; a magis- 
trate; one in whose presence even princes refrained talking, and before 
whom nobles held their peace, ch. xxix. 9. Now he was stripped of 
his honours, and made to sit in ashes. But had he died when ar 
infant, he would have been numbered with kings and counsellors, ana 
would have shared their lot. Death is repulsive; but Job takes com- 
fort in the thought that he would have been associated with the most 
exalted and honourable among men. There is some consolation in 
the idea that when an infant dies he is associated with the most 
honoured and exalted of the race; there is consolation in the reflec- 
tion that when we die we shall lie down with the good and the great 
of all past times, and that though our bodies shall moulder back to 
dust, and be forgotten, we are sharing the same lot with the most 
beautiful, lovely, wise, pious, and mighty of the race. To Christians 
there is the richest of all consolations in the thought that they will 
sleep as their Saviour did in the tomb, and that the grave, naturally 
so repulsive, has been made sacred and even attractive by being the 
place where the Redeemer reposed. 
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way should we tremble to convey 

Their bodies to the tomb ? 

There the dear flesh of Jesus lay, 
And left a long perfume. 


The graves of all his saints he blessed, 
And softened every bed : 

Where should the dying members rest 
But with the dying Head ? 


T And counsellors of the earth, Great and wise men who were qualified 
to give counsel to kings in times of emergency. M Which built deso- 
late places for themselves. Gesenius supposes that the word here used 


(niay) means palaces which would soon be in ruins. So Noyes ren- 


ders it, ** Who built up for themselves—ruins!" That is, they build 
splendid palaces, or perhaps tombs, which are destined soon to fall to 
ruin, Dr. Good renders it, ** Who restored to themselves the ruined 
wastes;" that is, the princes who restored to their former magnifi- 
cence the ruins of ancient cities, and built their palaces in them. But 
it seems to me that the idea is different. It is, that kings constructed 
for their own burial magnificent tombs or mausoleums, which were 
lonely and desolate places, where they might lie in still and solemn 
grandeur. Comp. notes on Isa. xiv. 18. Sometimes these were im- 
mense excavations from rocks; and sometimes they were stupendous 
structures built as tombs. What more desolate and lonely places could 
be conceived than the Pyramids of Egypt—reared probably as the 
burial-places of kings? What more lonely and solitary than the small 
room in the centre of one of those immense structures, where the body 
of the monarch is supposed to have been deposited? And what more 
emphatic than the expression (though ‘‘so nearly pleonastic that it 
may be omitted "—JNoyes) “for themselves?" To my view, that is 
far from being pleonastic. It is full of emphasis. The immense 
structure was made for them. It was not to be a common burial-place ; 
it was not for the public good; it was not to be an abode for the living, 
and a contributer to their happiness: it was a matter of supreme 
selfishness and pride—an immense structure built only ror THEM- 
SELVES. With such persons lying in their places of lonely grandeur, 
Job felt it would be an honour to be associated, Compared with his 
present condition it was one of dignity; and he earnestly wished that 
it might have been his lot thus early to have been consigned to the 
fellowship of the dead. It may be some confirmation of this view to 
remark, that the land of Edom, near which Job is supposed to have 
lived, contains at this day some of the most wonderful sepulchral 
monuments of the world, Comp. notes on Isa. xvi. l. The following 
engravings, from Laborde, will give an illustration of those tombs. It 
is true that those sepulchres are of a much later date than the time of 
Job, nor could the art of sepulture in his time have been such as these ~ 
specimens exhibit; but it is interesting to find such illustrations of 
the general idea in the very region where Job lived. The engraving 
on the following leaf shows the facade of a tomb in Petra, in Idumea, 
and will illustrate the magnificence which was sometimes shown in 
their structure. That on the next page will illustrate the interior 
of such tombs. It is also from Petra. The engraving prefixed as 
frontispiece shows the entrances to several of those tombs excavated 
in the side of the rocks. Such sepulchres abound in Persia, and on 
the banks of the Nile in Egypt opposite to Thebes. 
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CHAPTER III. 175 


15 Or with princes that had | birth’ I had not been ; as infants 
gold, who filled their houses | which never saw light. 


with silver: 17 There the wicked cease 
16 Orasan hidden untimely | from troubling; and there the 
l Psa. 58. 8. 1 wearied $n strength. ‘weary be at rest. 


15 Or with princes that had gold, 
And who filled their houses with silver ; 
16 Or as a hidden abortion I had not been, 
As infants which never saw the light. 
17 There the wicked cease from troubling : 
And there the weary are at rest. 


15. Or with princes that had gold. That is, he would have been 
united with the rich and the great. Is there not here too also a slight 
evidence of the fondness for wealth, which might have been one of the 
errors of this good man? Would it not seem that such was his 
estimate of the importance of being esteemed rich, that he would 
count it an honour to be united with the affluent in death, rather 
than be subjected to a condition of poverty and want among the 
living? T Who filled their houses with silver. Rosenmtiller supposes 
that there is reference here to the custom among the ancients of 
burying treasures with the dead, and that the word houses refers to 
the tombs or mausoleums which they erected. That such a custom 
prevailed, there can be no doubt. Josephus informs us that large 
quantities of treasure were buried in the tomb with David, which 
afterwards were taken out for the supply of an army ; and Schultens 
(in loc.) says that the custom prevailed extensively among the Arabs. 
The custom of burying valuable objects with the dead was practised 
also among the aborigines of this country, and is to this day practised 
in Africa. If this be the sense here, then the idea of Job was, that 
he would have been in his grave united with those who even there 
were accompanied with wealth, rather than suffering the loss of all 
his property as he was among the living. 

16. Or as an hidden untimely birth, As an abortion which is hid or 
concealed; that is, which is soon removed from the sight. So the 
Psalmist, lviii. 8; 

As a snail which melteth, let them dissolve ; 
As the untimely birth of a woman, that they may not see the sun. 


Sept. é&rpeua, the same word which is used by Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 8, 
with reference to himself. See notes on that place. T I had not been, 
I should have perished; I should not have been a man, as I now am, 
subject to calamity. The meaning is, that he would have been taken 
away and concealed, as such an untimely birth is, and that he would 
never have been numbered among the living and the suffering. T As 
infants which never saw light. Job expresses here no opinion of their 
future condition, or on the question whether such infants had immortal 
souls, He is simply saying that his lot would have been as theirs 
was, and that he would have been saved from the sorrows which he 
now experienced. 

17, There the wicked cease from troubling. In the grave—where 
kings and princes and infants lie. This verse is often applied to 
heaven, and the language is such as will express the condition of that 
blessed world. But as used by Job it had no such reference, It 


176 ; JOB. 
18 There the prisoners rest | voice of the oppressor. 
together: they hear not the 


18 There the prisoners rest together ; 
They hear not the voice of the oppressor. 


relates only to the grave. It is language which beautifully expresses 
the condition of the dead, and the desirableness even of an abode in 
the tomb. They who are there are free from the vexations and 
annoyances to which men are exposed in this life. The wicked cannot 
torture their limbs by the fires of persecution, or wound their feelings 
by slander, or oppress and harass them in regard to their property, or 
distress them by thwarting their plans, or injure them by impugning 
their motives. All is peaceful and calm in the grave, and there is a 
place where the malicious designs of wicked men cannot reach us. 
The object of this verse and the two following is, to show the reasons 
why it was desirable to be in the grave, rather than to live and to 
suffer the ills of this life, We are not to suppose that Job referred 
exclusively to his own case in all this. He is describing, in general, 
the happy condition of the dead, and we have no reason to think that 
he had been particularly annoyed by wicked men. But the pious 
often are; and hence it should be a matter of gratitude that there is 
one place at least where the wicked cannot annoy the good; and 
where the persecuted, the oppressed, and the slandered may lie down 
in peace. fl And there the weary be at rest. Marg., wearied in strength. 
The margin is in accordance with the Hebrew. ‘The meaning is, 
those whose strength is exhausted; who are worn down by the toils 
and cares of life, and who feel the need of rest. Never was more 
beautiful language employed than occurs in this verse. What a 
charm such language throws even over the grave—like strewing 
flowers and planting roses around the tomb! Who should fear to die, 
if prepared, when such is to be the condition of the dead? Who 
is there that is not in some way troubled by the wicked—by their 
thoughtless, ungodly life; by persecution, contempt, and slander? 
Comp. 2 Pet. ii. 8; Psa. xxxix. 1. Who is there that is not at some 
time weary with his load of care, anxiety, and trouble? Who is 
there whose strength does not become exhausted, and to whom rest 
is not grateful and refreshing? And who is there, therefore, to whom, 
if prepared for heaven, the grave would not be a place of calm and 
grateful rest? And though true religion will not prompt us to wish 
that we had lain down there in early childhood, as Job wished, yet 
no dictate of piety is violated when we look forward with calm 
delight to the time when we may repose where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and where the weary be at rest, O grave, thou art a 
peaceful spot! Thy rest is calm; thy slumbers are sweet, 


Nor pain, nor grief, nor anxious fear 
Invade thy bounds. No mortal woes 
Can reach the peaceful sleeper here, 
While angels wateh the soft repose. 


So Jesus slept; God's dying Son 
j Pass'd through the grave, and blest the bed. 


18, There the prisoners rest together, Herder translates this, “There 
the prisoners rejoice in their freedom," The LXX. strangely enough, 
* There they of old (oi aidévio:) assembled together (óuotvuabby) have 
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19 The small and great are | from his master. 
there; and the servant 4s free 


19 The small and the great are there ; 
And the servant is free from his master. 


—À 


not heard the voice of the exactor." The Hebrew word wý means 


to rest, to be quiet, to be tranquil ; and the sense is, that they are in 
the grave freed from chains and oppressions, I They hear not the 
voice of the oppressor, Of him who exacted taxes, and who laid on 
them heavy burdens, and who imprisoned them for imaginary crimes. 
He who is bound in chains, and who has no other prospect of release, 
can look for it in the grave, and will find it there. Similar sentiments 
are found respecting death in Seneca ad Marciam, 20 :—‘ Mors 
omnibus finis, multis remedium, quibusdam votum ; bec servitutem 
invito domino remittit; heec captivorum catenas levat; hzc a carcere 
deducit, quos exire imperium impotens vetuerat; hæc exulibus, in 
patriam semper animum oculosque tendentibus, ostendit, nihil inter- 
esse inter quos quisque jaceat; heec, ubi res communes fortuna male 
divisit, et equo jure genitos alium alii donavit, exeequat omnia; hae 
est, quæ nihil quidquam alieno fecit arbitrio; hzc est, in quà nemo 
humilitatem suam sensit; hæc est, qui nulli paruit." The sense in 
Job is, that all are at liberty in death. Chains no longer bind; 
prisons no longer incarcerate; the voice of oppression no longer alarms. 

19. The small and great are there, The old and the young, the 
high and the low. Death levels all. It shows no respect to age; it 
spares none because they are vigorous, young, or beautiful. This 
sentiment has probably been expressed in various forms in all lan- 
guages, for all men are made deeplv sensible of its truth. The classic 
reader will recall the ancient proverb— 


Mors sceptra ligonibus equat ; 
and the language of Horace— 


ZEqua lege Necessitas 
Sortitur insignes et imos. 
Omne capax movet urna nomen. 
Tristis unda scilicet omnibus, 
Quicunque terre munere vescimur, 
Enawviganda, sive reges, 
Sive inopes erimus coloni. 
Divesne prisco natus ab Inacho 
Nil interest, an pauper et infima 
De gente sub dio moreris, 
Vietima nil miserantis Orci. 
Omnes eodem eogimur. Omnium 
Versatur urna, serius, ocyus, 
Sors exitura. 
—Omnes una manet nox, 
Et ealcanda semel via leti. 
Mista senum ac juvenum densantur funera, Nullum 
Sæva caput Proserpina fugit. 
Pallida mors eequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres, 


4| And the servant is free from his master, Slavery is at an end in the 
grave, The master can no longer tax the powers of the slave, can no 
12 


178 JOB. 


20 Wherefore is light given; 21 Which 'long "for death, 
to him that is in misery, and | but it cometh not; and dig for it 
life unto the bitter 2n soul; more than for hid treasures ; 

1 watt, m Rev, 9. 6. 
20 Why doth He give light to him that is in misery, 
And life to the bitter in spirit ; 


21 Who long for death, and it is not ; 
And dig for it more than for hid treasures; 


longer scourge him or exact his uncompensated toil. Slavery early 
existed, and there is evidence here that it was known in the time of 
Job. But Job did not regard it as a desirable institution ; for assuredly 
that is not desirable from which death would be regarded as a release, 
or where death would be preferable. Men often talk about slavery as 
a valuable condition of society, and sometimes appeal even to the 
Scriptures to sustain it; but Job felt that ét was worse than death, and 
that the grave was to be preferred because there the slave would be 
free from his master. The word here used and rendered ‘“free,”’ 
Cern) properly expresses manumission from slavery. See it explained 
at length in my notes on Isa. lviii. 6. 

20. Wherefore is light given to him that is in misery. The word 
light here is used undoubtedly to denote life. This verse commences 
a new part of Job’s complaint. It is that God keeps men alive who 
would prefer to die; that he furnishes them with the means of sus- 
taining existence, and actually preserves them, when they would 
consider it an inestimable benefit to expire. Schultens remarks on 
this part of the chapter, that the tone of Job’s complaint is considerably 
modified. He has given vent to his strong feelings, and the language 
here is more mild and gentle. Still it implies a reflection on God. 
It is not the language of humble submission. It contains an implied 
charge of cruelty and injustice; and it laid the foundation for some of 
the just reproofs which follow. T And life unto the bitter in soul. 
Who are suffering bitter grief. We use the word bitter yet to denote 
great grief and pain. 

21. Which long for death, ‘Whose pain and anguish are so great 
that they would regard it as a privilege to die. Much as men dread 
death, and much as they have occasion to dread what is beyond, yet 
there is no doubt that this often occurs. Pain becomes so intense, 
and suffering so protracted, that they would regard it as a privilege 
to be permitted to die. Yet that sorrow must be intense which 
prompts to this wish, and usually must be long continued. In 
ordinary cases, such is the love of life, and such the dread of death 
and of what is beyond, that men are willing to bear all that human 
nature can endure rather than meet death. See notes on ch. 
ii, 4. This idea has been expressed with unsurpassed beauty by 
Shakspeare : 


For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin? Who would fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
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92 Which rejoice exceed-| 23 Why is light given to a 
ingly, and are glad when they | man whose way is " hid, and 
can find the grave? whom God hath hedged "in? 


n ch. 19. 8; Lam. 3. 7. 


2 Who rejoice NL 

Yea, they exult when they can find a grave? 
23 Why to the man whose path is hid, 

And whom God hath hedged up? 


Dut that the dread of something after death— 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourne 

No traveller returns—puzzles the will; 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of.—Hanelet. 


T And dig for it, That is, express a stronger desire for it than men do 
who dig for treasures in the earth. Nothing would more forcibly ex- 
press the intense desire to die than this expression. 

22, Whieh rejoice exceedingly. Heb., ** Who rejoice upon joy or 
exultation ” (yyy), that is, with exceedingly great joy. 1 When they 
can find the grave. What an expression! How strikingly does it 
express the intense desire to die, and the depth of a man’s sorrow, 
when it becomes a matter of exultation for him to be permitted to lie 
down in the corruption and decay of the tomb! A somewhat similar 
sentiment occurs in Euripides, as quoted by Cicero, Tusc. Quest. 
lib. i, cap. 48: 

Nam nos decebat, domum 

Lugere, ubi esset aliquis in lucem editus, 
Humane vite varia reputantes mala; 

At, qui labores morte finisset graves, 

Hunc omni amicos laude et lzetitia exsequi. 


23. Why is light given to a man whose way is hid? That is, who 
does not know what way to take, and who sees no escape from the 
misery that surrounds him, T IF hom God hath hedged in. See notes 
on ch. i. 10. The meaning here is, that God had surrounded him as 
with a high wall or hedge, so that he could not move freely. Job 
asks with impatience, why light, 7.e, life, should be given to such a 
man? Why should he not be permitted to die? This closes the com- 
plaint of Job, and the remaining verses of the chapter contain a state- 
ment of his sorrowful condition, and of the fact that he had now been 
called to suffer all that he had ever apprehended.—In regard to the 
questions here proposed by Job (vers, 20—23), we may remark, that 
there was doubtless much impatience on his part, and not a little 
improper feeling. The language shows that Job was not absolutely 
sinless; but let us not harshly blame him. What he says is a 
statement of feclings which often pass through the mind, though they 
are not often expressed. Who, in deep and protracted sorrows, has 
not found such questions rising up in his soul—questions which 
required all his energy and all his firmness of principle, and all the 
strength which he could gain by prayer to suppress? To the questions 
themselves it may be difficult to give an answer ; and it is certain that 
none of the friends of Job furnished a solution of the difficulty. 
When it is asked why a man is kept in misery on earth, when he 
would be glad to be released by death, perhaps the following, among 
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94 For my sighing cometh | are poured out like the waters. 
before! I eat, and my roarings 1 my meat. 


24 For my sighing comes before I cat, 
And my groans are poured forth as the billows. 


others, may be the reasons: (1.) Those sufferings may be the very 
means which are needful to develope the true state of the soul. Such 
was the case with Job. (2.) They may be the proper punishment of 
sin in the heart, of which the individual was not fully aware, but 
which may be distinctly seen by God. There may be pride, and the 
love of ease, and self-confidence, and ambition, and a desire of repu- 
tation. Such appear to have been some of the besetting sins of Job. 
(3.) They are needful to teach true submission, and to show whether 
a man is willing to resign himself to God. (4.) They may be the 
very things which are necessary to prepare the individual to die. At 
the same time that men often desire:death, and feel that it would be a 
relief, it might be to them the greatest possible calamity. 'lhey may 
be wholly unprepared for it. For a sinner, the grave contains no rest; 
the eternal world furnishes no repose. One design of God in such 


sorrows may be, to show to the wicked how intolerable will be future |, 


pain, and how important it is for them to be ready to die. If they 
cannot bear the pains and sorrows of a few hours in this short life, 
how can they endure eternal sufferings? If it is so desirable to be 
released from the sorrows of the body here—if it is felt that the grave, 
with all that is repulsive in it, would be a place of repose, how im- 
portant is it to find some way to be secured from everlasting pains! 
The true place of release from suffering, for a sinner, is not the grave; 
it is in the pardoning mercy of God, and in that pure heaven to which 
he is invited through the blood of the cross. In that holy heaven is 
the only real repose from suffering and from sin; and heaven will be 


all the sweeter in proportion to the extremity of pain which is endured | 


on earth. 

24. For my sighing cometh before I eat, Marg., my meat. Dr. Good 
renders this, ‘‘ Behold! my sighing takes the place of my daily food,” 
and refers to Psa. xlii. 3 as an illustration: 


My tears are my meat day and night. 


So substantially Schultens renders it, and explains it as meaning, 
** My sighing comes in the manner of my food," Suspirium ad modum 
panis veniens—and supposes it to mean that his sighs and groans were 
like his daily food; or were constant and unceasing. Dr. Noyes 


explains it as meaning, ** My sighing comes on when I begin to eat, | 


and prevents my taking my daily nourishment;" and appeals to a 
similar expression in Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 211: 


Perpetua anxictas nec mense tempore cessat. 


Rosenmüller gives substantially the same explanation, and remarks, 
also, that some suppose that the mouth, hands, and tongue of Job 
were so affected with disease, that the effort to eat increased his 
sufferings, and brought on a renewal of his sorrows, The same view 
is given by Origen; and this is probably the correct sense. T And 
my roarings. My deep and heavy groans. % Are poured out like the 
waters. That is, (1,) in number—they were like rolling billows, or 
like the heaving deep. (2.) Perhaps also in sound like them. His 
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25 For'the thing which I | and that which I was afraid of 
greatly feared is come upon me, | is come unto me. 
1 I feared a fear, and it came upon me. 


95 For I had a great dread, and it came upon me; 
And what I shuddered at overtook me. 


groans were like the troubled ocean, that ean be heardafar. Perhaps, 
also, (3,) he means to say that his groans were attended with ** a flood 
of tears," or that his tears were like the waves of the sea. ‘There is 
some hyperbole in the figure, in whichever way it is understood ; but 
we are to remember that his feelings were deeply excited, and that 
the Orientals were in the habit of expressing themselves in a mode 
which to us, of more phlegmatic temperament, may seem extravagant 
in the extreme. We have, however, a similar expression when we 
say of one that “he burst into a flood of tears.” 

25. For the thing which I greatly feared. Marg. as in the Hebrew, 
“I feared a fear, and it came upon me." ‘This verse, with the follow- 
ing, has received a considerable variety of exposition. Many have 
understood it as referring to his whole course of life, and suppose that 
Job meant to say that he was always apprehensive of some great 
calamity, such as that which had now come upon him, and that in 
the time of his highest prosperity he had lived in continual alarm lest 
his property should be taken away, and lest he should be reduced to 
penury and suffering. This is the opinion of Drusius and Codurcus. 
In reply to this, Sehultens has remarked, that such a supposition is 
contrary to all probability; that there was no reason to apprehend 
that such calamities as he now suffered would come upon him; that 
they were so unusual that they could not have been anticipated ; and 
that, therefore, the alarm here spoken of could not refer to the general 
tenor of his life. That seems to have been happy and calm, and per- 
haps, if anything, too tranquil and secure. Most interpreters suppose 
that it refers to the state in which he was during his trial, and that it 
is designed to describe the rapid succession of his woes, Such is the 
interpretation of Rosenmiiller, Schultens, Drs. Good, Noyes, Gill, and 
others. According to this, it means that his calamities came on him 
in quick succession, He had no time after one calamity to become 
composed before another came. When he heard of one misfortune, 
he naturally dreaded another, and they came on with overwhelming 
rapidity. If this be the correct interpretation, it means that the 
source of his lamentation is not merely the greatness of his losses and 
his trials considered in the aggregate, but the extraordinary rapidity 
with which they succeeded each other, thus rendering them much 
more difficult to be borne. See ch. i. He apprehended calamity, and 
it came suddenly. When one part of his property was taken, he had 
deep apprehensions respecting the rest; when all his property was 
seized or destroyed, he had alarm about his children ; when the report 
came that they were dead, he feared some other afiliction still. The 
sentiment is in accordance with human nature, that when we are 
visited with severe calamity in one form, we naturally dread it in 
another. The mind becomes exquisitely sensitive. The affections 
cluster around the objects of attachments whicli are left, and they 
become dear to us. When one child is taken away, our affections 
cling more closely to the one which survives, and any little illness 
alarms us, and the value of one object of affection is more and more 
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26 I was not insafety, neither | yet trouble came. 
had I rest, neither was I quiet; 
26 I have no peace, and I have no quiet, and I have no respite, 
And such misery as makes me tremble comes. 


increased—like the Sybil’s leaves—as another is removed. It is an 
instinct of our nature, too, to apprehend calamity in quick succession 
when one comes. ‘ Misfortunes seldom come alone;’’ and when we 
suffer the loss of one endeared object, we instinctively feel that there 
may be a succession of blows that will remove all our comforts from 
us. Such seems to have been the apprehension of Job. 

26. I was not in safety. That is, I have, or I had no peace. md 
—Sept. obe eiphvevoa—I had no peace, The sense is, that his mind 
had been disturbed with fearful alarms; or perhaps that at that time 
he was filled with dread. | Neither had I rest. Trouble comes upon 
me in every form, and I am a stranger wholly to peace. ‘The 
accumulation of phrases here, all meaning nearly the same thing, is 
descriptive of a state of great agitation of mind. Such an accumula- 
tion is not uncommon in the Bible to denote anything which language 
can scarcely describe. So in Jsa. viii. 22: 


And they shall look upward ; 

And to the earth shall they look; 

And lo! trouble and darkness, 

Gloom, oppression, and deepened darkness. 


So Job x. 21, 22: 
To the land of darkness and the death-shade, 


The land of darkness like the blackness of the death-shade, 
Where is no order, and where the light is as darkness. 


Thus in the Hamasa (quoted by Dr. Good), ** Death, and devastation, 
and a remorseless disease, and a still heavier and more terrific family 
of evils.” The Chaldee has made a remarkable addition here, arising 
from the general design in the author of that paraphrase, to explain 
everything: “Did I not dissemble when the annunciation was made 
to me respecting the oxen and the asses? Was I not stupid [un- 
alarmed, or unmoved, rrr? ], when the report came about the confla- 
gration? WasInot quiet, when the report came respecting the camels? 
And did not indignation come, when the report was made respecting 
my sons?" «M Yet trouble came. Or rather, “and trouble comes.” 
This is one of the cumulative expressions to denote the rapidity and 
the intensity of his sorrows. The word rendered trouble (13) means 
properly trembling, commotion, disquiet. Here it signifes such 
misery as made him tremble. Once the word means wrath (Hab. iii. 
2); and it is so understood here by the LXX., who render it òpyh. 
In regard to this chapter, containing the first speech of Job, we 
may remark that it is impossible to approve the spirit which it 
exhibits, or to believe that it was acceptable to God. It laid the 
foundation for the retlections— many of them exceedingly just—in the 
following chapters, and led his friends to doubt whether such a man 
could be truly pious, The spirit which is manifested in this chapter 
is undoubtedly far from that calm submission which religion should 
have produced, and from that which Job had before evinced. That 
he was, in the main, a man of eminent holiness and patience, the 
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whole book demonstrates; but this chapter is one of the conclusive 
proofs that he was not absolutely free from imperfection. From the 
chapter we may learn, (1.) That even eminently good men sometimes 
give utterance to sentiments which are a departure from the spirit of 
religion, and which they will have occasion to regret. Such was the 
case here, There was a language of complaint and a bitterness oi 
expression which religion cannot sanction, and which no pious man, 
on reflection, would approve. (2.) We see the effect of heavy afflic- 
tion on the mind. It sometimes becomes overwhelming. It is so 
great that all the ordinary barriers against impatience are swept away. 
The sufferer is left to utter language of murmuring, and there is the 
impatient wish that life was closed, or that he had not existed, (3.) 
We are not to infer that because a man in affliction makes use of 
some expressions which we cannot approve, and which are not sanc- 
tioned by the word of God, that therefore he is not a good man, 
There may be true piety, yet it may be far from perfection; there 
may be in general submission to God, yet the calamity may be so 
overwhelming as to overcome the usual restraints on our corrupt and 
fallen nature: and when we remember how feeble is our nature at 
best, and how imperfect is the piety of the holiest of men, we should 
not harshly judge him who is left to express impatience in his trials, 
or who gives utterance to sentiments different from those which are 
sanctioned by the word of God. There has been but one model of 
pure submission on earth—the Lord Jesus Christ; and after the con- 
templation of the best of men in their trials, we can see that there is 
imperfection £n them, and that if we would survey absolute perfection 
in suffering, we must go to Gethsemane and to Calvary. (4.) Let us 
not make the expressions used by Job in this chapter our model in 
suffering. Let us not suppose that because Ae used such language, 
that therefore we may also. Let us not infer that because they are 
found in the Bible, that therefore they are right; or that because he 
was an unusually holy man, that it would be proper for us to use the 
same language that he did. The fact that this book is a part of the 
inspired truth of revelation does not make such language right. All 
that inspiration does, in such a ease, is to secure an exact record of 
what was actually said ; it does not, of necessity, sanction it, any more 
than an accurate historian ean be supposed to approve all that he 
records. "There may be important reasons why it should be preserved, 
but he who makes the record is not answerable for the truth or pro- 
priety of what is recorded. The narrative is true; the sentiment may 
be false. The historian may state exactly what was said or done: 
but what was said or done may have violated every law of truth and 
justice; and unless the historian expresses some sentiment of appro- 
bation, he ean in no sense be held answerable for it. So with the 
narratives in the Bible. Where a sentiment of approbation or disap- 
probation is expressed, there the sacred writer is answerable for it; 
in other cases he is answerable only for the correctness of the record. 
This view of the nature of inspiration will leave us at liberty freely to 
canvass the speeches made in the book of Job, and make it more im- 
portant that we compare the sentiments in those speeches with other 
parts of the Bible, that we may know what to approve, and what was 
erroneous in Job or his friends, 
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ANALYSIS OF CHAPTERS IV. V. 
THE FIRST SPEECH OF ELIPHAZ. 


THE fourth and fifth chapters eomprise the speech of Eliphaz in reply to the 
intemperate language of Job. Hitherto his friends had maintained a pro- 
found silence in regard to his aftlictions—amazed by the magnitude of his 
Borrows, and unwilling to break in upon his grief, and perhaps pondering the 
question whether one who sutfered so mueh eould be a good mau. See notes 
on ch. ii. 13. The bitter complaint of Job, however—his rash and intemperate 
language—his implied eharges against God, seem to have settled the question 
in the minds of his friends that he could not be a good man; and they pro- 
eeed to address him in accordanee with this belief. Eliphaz—as in the whole 
series of arguments—opens the discussion. He is the most mild of Job’s 
aeeusers; yet, though his aecusations are eondueted with great art, and with 
a studious regard to urbanity of manner, they are terribly severe. It is not 
improbable that he was the oldest of the friends of Job, as great respect was 
shown to the aged in those times, and they were expected to speak first. See 
ch. xxxii. 6. The speech of Ehphaz consists mainly of the statement of his 
own observations, that the righteous are prospered, and the wieked punished, 
in this world; and in solemn advice to Job to return to God, aud commit his 
cause to him. There is not a direct charge of hypocrisy, but it is implied 
throughout the argument, and the discussion which it brings on leads to this 
direct eharge in some of the subsequent speeches. "The argument, which is 
one of great beauty and power, consists of the following parts: 

(1.) After duly apologizing tor speaking at all, he proceeds to point out the 
inconsistency of a good man’s repining under calamity, and the absurdity of 
his complaining and murmuring, who had so often exhorted others to fortitude. 
This, to him, is strange and unaccountable, and inevitably leads to the ques- 
tion, whether Job could be a good man, eh. iv. 1—6. 

(2.) Ile then advances the sentiment that no one ever perished who was 
innocent, and that the righteous were not cut off, ch. iv, 7—11. He states, 
as the result of his own observation, that they that plough wickedness and sow 
iniquity, reap the same. They are destroyed by the blast of God, and con- 
sunied by the breath of his nostrils. This sentiment he illustrates by his 
observation of the ways in which the fieree lion is destroyed; or, perhaps, 
using the word lion to denote savage and cruel men, he shows how they are 
ent off, eh. iv. 7—11. This is the main doctrine which he and his friends 
defend. It is, that misery implies guilt; that great calamities are a proof of 
hypoerisy or sin; and thus it is insinuated that the wickedness of Job is the 
eause of his present afilictions. 

(8.) This position Eliphaz proceeds to defend, not only by his own observa- 
tion, but by a remarkable revelation whieh he says he had formerly had on 
this very subject, ch. iv. 12—21. That vision was in the silence of the night. 
A spirit, whose form he eould not discern, was before him, which proclaimed, 
ina deep and solemn voice, that man could not be more just than God; that even 
the angels were charged with folly; that men were deeply guilty before him, 
and that he crushed and destroyed them on aecount of their transgressions. 

(4.) In confirmation of his views, Eliphaz appeals to the observation of the 
saints, and again urges his own experience on the subjeet, ch. v. 1—5. He 
says that he, himself, had seen the wicked flourishing, but soon he had occa- 
sion to observe that they were overwhelmed with calamity. Their children 
were crushed with sudden death, and their harvest was eonsumed or laid 
waste by the robber. Though they seemed to be prosperous, yet he main- 
tained that this was no exccption to his general remark that God would 
punish the wieked in this world, and that calamity was proof of guilt. 

(5.) In regard to affliction in general, he maintains that it is not the work 
of chance. It does not, says he, spring from the ground. It is appointed 
and direeted by an intclligent Being; and, therefore, he infers it must be 
designed to punish the wicked, ch. v. 6, 7. 
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CHAPTER IV. with thee, wilt thou be grieved? 
HEN Eliphaz the Temanite | but who can * withhold himself 
answered and said, from speaking? 
9 If we assay ! to commune © Ver TO words. 


1 a word. 
THE FIRST SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED. 
The first speech of Eliphaz in reply to Job. 
Y THEN answered Eliphaz the Temanite and said: 


2 If one attempt a word with thee wilt thou take it ill? 
Yet who can refrain from speaking ? 


(6.) In view of the doctrine which he had now advanced, Eliphaz advises 
Job to commit his cause to God, ch. v. 8—16. He says that he would him- 
self do it; and proceeds to show that submission to God was a duty; that 
God was great, and did wonderful things; that his Providence was over ail 
events; that he took the wise in their own craftiness; but that he was the 
protector and defender of him who trusted in him. 

(7.) The argument of Eliphaz concludes with a statement of the happy 
consequences which would follow from making God his friend, ch. v. 17—27. 
If there was sincere piety, there would be great benefit in trials. God would 
support and comfort him ; he would deliver him in trouble, and would keep 
him alive in famine; he would make even the stones of the field and the 
beasts tributary to his happiness; his family would be preserved and pros- 
pered, and he would come to the grave in peace and honour. Eliphaz says 
that he had seen instances like this, and commends that course to Job— 
strongly implying throughout that he showed in his trials that he had uot 
the true spirit of religion. 


1. Then Eliphaz the Temanite answered. See notes, ch. ii. 11. 

2, If we assay to commune with thee. Marg., a word. Heb., 1220 
"233 ** May we attempt a word with thee?” This is a gentle and polite 
apology at the beginning of his speech—an inquiry whether he would 
take it as unkind if one should adventure on a remark in the way of 
argument. Jahn, in characterizing the part which Job’s three friends 
respectively take in the controversy, says :—*' Eliphaz is superior to 
the others in discernment and delicacy. He begins by addressing Job 
mildly; and it is not until irritated by opposition that he reckons him 
among the wicked." {I Wilt thou be grieved? That is, Wilt thou take 
it ill? Will it be offensive to you, or weary you, or tire your patience? 
The word used here (mo) means to labour, to strive, to weary, to 
exhaust; and hence to be weary, to try one’s patience, to take any- 
thing ill. Ilere it is the language of courtesy, and is designed to 
introduce the subsequent remarks in the kindest manner. Eliphaz 
knew that he was about to make observations which might implicate 
Job, and he introduced them in as kind a manner as possible. There 
is nothing abrupt or harsh in his beginning. All is courteous in the 
highest degree, and is a model for debaters. But who can withhold 
himself from speaking? Marg., refrain from words, That is, “ the 
subject is so important, the sentiments advanced by Job are so extra- 
ordinary, and the principles involved are so momentous, that it is 
impossible to refrain." ‘There is much delicacy in this. He did not 
begin to speak merely to make a speech. He professes that he would 
not have spoken if he had not been pressed by the importance of the 
subject, and had not been full of matter. To a great extent, this is a 
good rule to adopt; not to make a speech unless there are sentiments 
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3 Behold, thou hast in- | hast strengthened the ! feeble 
structed many, and thou hast | knees. 
strengthened ^ the weak hands. 5 But now it is come upon 
4 Thy words have upholden | thee, and thou faintest; it 
him that was falling; and thou | toucheth thee, and thou art 
o Isa. 35. 3. troubled. 1 bowing. Heb. 12. 12. 


3 Lo, thou hast admonished many, 
And the feeble hands thou hast strengthened ; 

4 The stumbling thy words have upheld, 
And to the feeble knees thou hast given strength. 

5 But now [affliction] has come upon thee, and thou faintest ; 
It toueheth thee, and thou art troubled. 


which weigh upon the mind, and convictions of duty which cannot be 
repressed. 

3. Behold, thou hast instructed many. That is, thou hast instructed 
many how they ought to bear trials, and hast delivered important 
maxims to them on the great subject of the Divine government. ‘This 
is not designed to be irony, or to wound the feelings of Job. It is 
intended to reeall to his mind the lessons whieh he had inculeated on 
others in times of ealamity, and to show him how important it was 
now that he should reduce his own lessons to practice, and show their 
power in sustaining himself, T Thou hast strengthened the weak hands. 
That is, thou hast aided the feeble. ‘The hands are the instruments 
by which we-accomplish anything, and, when they are weak, it is an 
indication of helplessness. 

4. Thy words have upholden him that was falling. That is, either 
falling into sin, or sinking under calamity and trial. The Hebrew 
will bear either interpretation, but the connexion seems to require us 
to understand it of one who was sinking under the weight of afiliction. 
"| The feeble knees. Marg., bowing. ‘The knees support the frame. 
If they fail, we are feeble and helpless. Hence their being weak is 
so often used in the Bible to denote imbecility. The sense is, that 
Job, in the days of his own prosperity, had exhorted others to submit 
to God; had eounselled them in sueh a manner as actually to give 
them support, and that the same views should now have sustained 
him whieh he had so successfully employed in eomforting others. 

5. But now it is come upon thee. ‘That is, calamity; or the same 
trial which others have had, and in whieh thou hast so successfully 
exhorted and comforted them. A similar sentiment to that which is 
here expressed is found in Terence: 


Facile omnes, cum valemus, reeta consilia ægrotis damus,— And, i. 9. 


T It toucheth thee. ‘That is, affliction has come to yourself. It is no 
longer a thing about whieh you can coolly sit down and reason, and 
on whieh you ean deliver formal exhortations. T And thou art troubled, 
Instead of evineing the calm submission whieh you have exhorted 
others to do, your mind is now disturbed and restless, You vent 
your complaints against the day of your birth, and you charge God 
with injustice. A sentiment resembling this occurs in Terence, as 
quoted by Codurcus: 


" Nonne id flagitium est, te aliis eonsilium dare, 
4 Foris sapere, tibi non posse te auxiliarier ? 
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6 Is not this thy fear, thy | uprightness of thy ways? 
confidence, thy hope, and the 


6 Is not thy confidence and thy expectation [founded on] thy fear [of God], 
And on the integrity of thy ways? 


Something similar to this not unfrequently occurs, Itis an easy thing 
to give counsel to others, and to exhort them to be submissive in trial. 
Tt is easy to utter general maxims, and to suggest passages of Scripture 
on the subject of affliction, and even to impart consolation to others ; 
but, when trial comes to ourselves, we often fail to realize the power 
of those truths to console us. Ministers of the gospel are called 
officially to impart such consolations, and are enabled to doit. But 
when the trial comes on them, and when they ought by every solemn 
consideration to be able to show the power of those truths in their 
own case, it sometimes happens that they evince the same impatience 
and want of submission which they had rebuked in others; and that 
whatever truth and power there may have been in their instructions, 
they themselves little felt their force. It is often necessary that he 
who is appointed to comfort the afflicted should be afflicted himself. 
Then he can ‘* weep with those who weep;’ and hence it is that 
ministers of the gospel are called qnite as much as any other class of 
nien to pass through deep waters. Hence, too, the Lord Jesus became 
80 pre-eminent in suffering, that he might be touched with the feelings 
of our infirmity, and be qualified to sympathize with us when we are 
tried, Heb. ii. 14, 17, 18; iv. 15, 16. Itisexceedingly important that 
when they whose office it is to comfort others are afflicted, they should 
exhibit an example of patience and submission, ‘Then is the time to 
try their religion; and then they have an opportunity to convince 
others that the doctrines which they preach are adapted to the con- 
dition of weak and suffering man. 

6. Is not this thy fear, thy confidence? There has been considerable 
variety in the interpretation of this verse. Dr. Good renders it— 


Is thy piety then nothing? thy hope, 
Thy confidence? or the uprightness of thy ways? 


Noyes renders it— 


Is not thy fear of God thy hope, 
And the uprightness of thy ways thy confidence ? 


Rosenmiiller translates it— 


Is not in thy piety and integrity of life 
Thy confidence and hope ? E 


In the Vulgate it is translated, ** Where is thy fear, thy fortitude, thy 

patience, and the integrity of thy ways?" In the Sept., “Is not thy 

fear founded on folly, and thy hope, and the evil of thy way?” 
Castellio translates it— 


Nimirum tantum religionis, quantum expectationis ; 
Quantum spei, tantum habebas integritatis morum : 


and the idea, according to his version is, that he had as much religion 
as was prompted by the hope of reward ; that his piety and integrity 
were sustained only by his hope, and were not the result of principle ; 
and that, of course, his religion was purely selfish, If this be the 
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7 Remember, I pray thee, | nocent! or where were the 
who ever perished being in- | righteous cut oft? 


7 Remember, I pray thee, who ever perished being innocent? 
Or where were the righteous cut off? 


sense, it is designed to be a reproach, and accords with the charge in 
the question of Satan (ch. i. 9), “Doth Job fear God for nought?” 
Rosenmiiller adopts the opinion of Ludovieus de Dieu, and explains 
it as meaning, ** You seemed to be a man fearing God, and a man of 
integrity, and you were led hence to cherish high hopes and expecta- 
tions; but now you perceive that you were deceived, Your piety was 
not sincere and genuine, for the truly pious do not thus suffer. Re- 
member, therefore, that no one perishes being innocent." Codurcus 
renders it, ** All thy hope was placed in thy religion, and thy expect- 
ation in the rectitude of thy ways; consider now who perishes being 
innocent?" The true sentiment of the passage has undoubtedly been 
expressed by Good, Noyes, and Codureus. The Hebrew rendered 
thy fear spy? means, doubtless, religious fear, veneration, or piety, 
and is a word synonymous with edAdBeia, evoéBia, religion. The sen- 
tinent is, that his confidence or hope was placed in his religion —in 
his fear of God, his respect and veneration for him, and in reliance on 
the equity of his government. This had been his stay in times past ; 
and this was the subject which was naturally brought before him then. 
Eliphaz asks whether he should not put his trust in that God still, 
and not reproach him as unequal and unjust in his administration. 
*| The uprightness of thy ways, Heb., ‘The perfection of thy ways. 
Note, ch. i. 1. The idea is, that his hope was founded on the integ- 
rity of his life, and on the belicf that the upright would be rewarded. 
The passage may be rendered— 


Is not thy confidence and thy expectation founded on thy region, 
And on the integrity of thy ways? 
This is the general sentiment which Eliphaz proceeds to illustrate and 
apply. If this was a just principle, it was natural to ask whether the 
trials of Job did not prove that he had no well-grounded reason for 
such confidence. 

7. Remember, I pray thee, who ever perished, being innocent? The 
object of this question is manifestly to show to Job the inconsistency 
of the feelings which he had evinced. He claimed to be a righteous 
man. He had instructed and counselled many others. He had pro- 
fessed confidence in God, and in the integrity of his own ways. It 
was to have been expected that one with such pretensions would have 
evinced resignation in the time of trial, and would have been sustained 
by the recollection of his integrity. ‘Ihe fact, therefore, that Job had 
thus '*fainted," and had given way to impatient expressions, showed 
that he was conscious that he had not been altogether what he had 
professed to be. ‘There must have been,” is the meaning of Eliphaz, 
** something wrong, when such calamities come upon a man, and when 
his faith gives way in such a manner, It would be contrary to all the 
analogy of the Divine dealings to suppose that such a man as Job had 
professed to be, could be the subject of overwhelming judgments; for 
who, I ask, ever perished, being innocent? It is a settled principle of 
the Divine government that no one ever perishes who is innocent, and 
that great calamities are a proof of great guilt." This declaration 
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8 Even as I have seen, they | wickedness, reap the same. 
Pthat plow iniquity, and sow p Gal. 6.7, 8. 


8 Aecording to what I have seen, they who plough iniquity 
And sow mischief reap the same. 


contains the essence of all the positions held by Eliphaz and his col- 
leagues in this argument. ‘This they considered as so established that 
no one could call itin question ; and on the ground of this they inferred 
that one who experienced such afilictions, no matter what his profes- 
sions or his apparent piety had been, could not be a good man. "This 
was a point about which the minds of the friends of Job were settled ; 
and though they seem to have been disposed to concede that some 
afflietions might happen to good men, yet when sudden and over- 
whelming ealamities, such as they now witnessed, came upon them, 
they inferred that there must have been corresponding guilt, ‘Their 
reasoning on this subject—which runs through the book—perplexed, 
but did not satisfy Job, and was obviously based on a wrong principle. 
The word perished here means the same as cut off, and does not differ 
much from being overwhelmed with calamity. The whole sentence 
has a proverbial cast; and the sense is, that when persons were sud- 
denly cut off, it proved that they were not innocent. Job, therefore, 
it was inferred, could not be a righteous man in these unusual and 
very peculiar trials. T Or where were the righteous cut off? ‘That is, 
by heavy judgment; by any special and direct visitation. Eliphaz 
could not mean that the righteous did not die—for he could not be 
insensible to that fact; but he must have referred to sudden calami- 
ties. ‘This kind of reasoning is common—that when men are afflicted 
with great and sudden calamities they must be peculiarly guilty. It 
prevailed in the time of the Saviour, and it demanded all his authority 
to settle the opposite principle. See Luke xiii. 1—5. It is that into 
which men naturally and easily fall; and it required much observa- 
tion, and long experience, and enlarged views of the Divine adminis- 
tration, to draw the true lines on this subject. To a certain extent, 
and in certain instances, calamity certainly does prove that there is 
peculiar guilt. Such was the case with the old world that was de- 
stroyed by the deluge ; such was the case with the cities of the plain; 
such is the case in the calamities that come upon the drunkard, and 
such, too, in the special curse produced by indulgence in licentious- 
ness. But this principle does not run through aZ the calamities which 
fallon men. A tower may fall on the righteous as well as the wicked; 
an earthquake may destroy the innocent as well as the guilty; the 
pestilence sweeps away the holy and the unholy, the profane and the 
pure, the man who fears God and him who fears him not; and the 
inference is now seen to be too broad when we infer, as the friends of 
Job did, that no righteous man is cut off by special calamity, or that 
great trials demonstrate that such sufferers are less righteous than 
others are. Judgments are not equally administered in this world, 
and hence the necessity for a future world of retribution. See notes 
on Luke xiii, 2, 3. 

8. Even as I have seen. Eliphaz appeals to his own observation, 
that men who had led wicked lives were suddenly eut off. Instances 
of this kind he might doubtless have observed, as all may have done. 
But his inference was too broad when he concluded that all the wicked 
are punished in this manner, It is true that wicked men are thus cut 
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9 By the blast of God they | and the voice of the fierce lion, 
perish, and by ‘the breath of | and the teeth * of the young 
his nostrils are they consumed. | lions, are broken. 

10 The roaring of the lion, 

I i.e. Ass anger, ch. 15. 30; Isa, 11. 4. 
9 By the blast of God they perish, 
And by the breath of his nostrils are they consumed. 


10 The roaring of the lion and the voice of the fierce lion [are silenced], 
And the teeth of the young lions are broken ont. 


g Psa, 58. 6. 


off and perish; butit is not true that al? the wicked are thus punished 
in this life, nor that any of the righteous are not visited with similar 
calamities. His reasoning was of a kind that is common in the world 
—that of drawing universal conclusions from premises that are too 
narrow to sustain them, or from too few carefully observed facts. 
€ They that plow iniquity. This is evidently a proverbial expression; 
and the sense is, that as men sow, they reap. If they sow wheat, they 
reap wheat; if barley, they reap barley; if tares, they reap tares. 
Thus in Prov. xxii. 8: 

He that soweth iniquity shall reap also vanity. 
So in Hos. viii. 7 : 

For they have sown the wind, 

And they shall reap the whirlwind: 


It hath no stalk; the bud shall yield no meal; 
If so be it yield, strangers shall swallow it up. 


Thus in the Persian adage: 
“He that planteth thorns shall not gather roses."— Dr. Good. 


So ZEschylus: 
“Ars lipovpa Üdvarov exxapriCerat. 
The field of wrong brings forth death as its fruit. 


The meaning of Eliphaz is, that men who form plans of wickedness 
must reap appropriate fruits. They cannot expect that an evil life 
will produce ultimate happiness. 

9. By the blast of God. ‘That is, by the judgment of God. The 
figure is taken from the hot and fiery wind, which, sweeping over a 
field of grain, dries it up and destroys it. In like manner, Eliphaz 
says, the wicked perish before God, | And by the breath of his nostrils, 
By his anger. The Scripture often speaks of breathing out indignation 
and wrath: Acts ix. 1; Psa. xxvii, 12; 2 Sam. xxii, 16; Psa. xviii, 
16, xxxiii. 0; notes on Isa. xi. 4, xxx. 28, xxxiv. 2. "The figure was 
probably taken from the violent breathing which is evinced when the 
mind is under any strong emotion, especially anger. It refers here to 
any judgment by which God cuts off the wicked, but especially to 
sudden calamity—like a tempest or the pestilence. 

10. The roaring of the lion, ‘This is evidently a continuation of the 
argument in the preceding verses, and Eliphaz is stating what had 
occurred under his own observation, The expressions have much of 
a proverbial cast, and are designed to convey, in strong poetic language, 
what he supposed usually occurred. There can be no reasonable 
doubt here that he refers to men in these verses; for, (1,) it is not 
true that the Mon is destroyed in this manner, No more frequent 
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calamity comes upon him than upon other animals, and perhaps he is 
less frequently overcome than others, (2.) Such a supposition only 
would make the remarks of Eliphaz pertinent to his argument. He 
is speaking of the Divine government in regard to wicked men, and he 
uses this language to convey the idea that they are often destroyed. 
(3.) It is common in the Scriptures, as in all Oriental writings, and 
indeed in Greek and Roman poetry, to compare unjust, cruel, and 
rapacious men with wild animals, See notes on Isa. xi, Comp. Psa. 
x. 9, lviii. 6. Eliphaz, therefore, here, by the use of the words ren- 
dered lion, means to say that men of savage temper, and cruel dispo- 
sition, and untamed ferocity, were eut off by the judgments of God. 
It is remarkable that he employs so many words to designate the Zion 
in these two verses, No less than five are employed, all of them pro- 
bably denoting originally some peculiar and striking characteristics of 
the lion. It is also an illustration of the copiousness of the Hebrew 
language in this respect, and is a specimen of the custom of speaking 
in Arabia. The Arabie language is so copious that the Arabs boast 
that they have four hundred terms by which to designate the lion. A 
large part of them are, indeed, figurative expressions, derived from 
some quality of the animal, but they show a much greater copiousness 
in the language than ean be found in Western dialects. ‘The words 
used here by Eliphaz are about all the terms by which the lion is 
designated in the Scriptures. They are rmx, Sm, Ve), v, and wo). 
The word yrs elation, pride, is given to the lion (Job xxviii. 8; xli. 
26) from his proud gait; and perhaps the word 5y x ariel, 2 Sam. 
xxii. 20; 1 Chron. xi. 22, But Eliphaz has exhausted the usual 
epithets of the lion in the Hebrew language. It may be of some 
interest to inquire, in a few words, into the meaning of those which 
he has used. % The roaring of the lion. The word here used (T), 
or in a more usual form X, is from iT drdh, to pull, to pluck, and is 
‘probably given to the lion as the puller in pieces, on account of the 
mode in which he devours his prey. Bochart, however, contends that 
the name is not from MN, because, says he, the lion does not bite or 
crop his food like grass, which, he says, the word properly means, 
but is from the verb "S? rááA, to see, because, says he, the lion is the 
most keen-sighted of the animals; or rather from the fire of his eyes 
—the terror which the glance of his eye inspires. So the Greeks 
derive the word lion, Aéovra, from Ade, to see, See Bochart, Hieroz. 
lib. iii, c. 1, p. 715. T The voice of the fierce lion. The word here 
translated fierce lion (or) is from rw? sháhhül, to roar, and hence 
given for an obvious reason to a lion, Bochart understands by it the 
swarthy lion of Syria; the lion which the Arabians call adlamon, 
This lion, says he, is dark and dingy. The usual colour of the lion is 
yellow, but Oppian says that the lion in ZEthiopia is sometimes found 
of a dark colour, ueAavóxpoos. See Bochart, Hieroz. lib. i. c. 1, pp. 
717, 718. T The teeth of the young lions, The word here used (£2) 
means a **young lion already weaned, and beginning to hunt for prey." 
— Gesenius, It thus differs from the wu gür, which means a whelp, 
still under the care of the dam. See Ezek, xix. 2, 3. Comp. Bochart, 
Hieroz. lib. iii. c. 1, p. 714. Some expression is here evidently to be 
understood that shall be applicable to the voice, or the roaring of the 
lion. Noyes supplies the words '*are silenced,” The words “are 
broken” can be applicable only to the teeth of the young lions, It is 
unnatural to say that the “roaring” and the “voice” are broken, The 
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11 The old lion perisheth for 2 Now a thing was!secretly 
lack of prey, and the stout | brought to me, and mine ear 
lions whelps are scattered | received a little thevcof. 
abroad. 1 by stealth. 


11 The old lion perishes for want of prey, 

And the whelps of the lioness are scattered abroad. 
12 Unto me an oracle was secretly imparted, 

And mine ear caught a gentle whisper of it. 


sense is, that the lion roars in vain, and that calamity and destruction 
come notwithstanding his growl; and, as applied to men, it means 
that men who resemble the lion are disappointed and punished. 

11. The old lion, The word here used (x) denotes a lion, “so 
called," says Gesenius, “from his strength and bravery,” or, accord- 
ing to Umbreit, the lion in the strength of his old age. See an ex- 
amination of the word in Bochart, Hieroz. P. i. lib. iii. c. 1, p 720. 
*| Perisheth for lack of prey. Notwithstanding his strength and 
power. That is, such a thing sometimes occurs. Eliphaz could not 
maintain that it always happened. The meaning seems to be, that 
as the strength of the lion was no security that he would not perish 
for want, so it was with men who resembled the lion in the strength 
of mature age. T And the stout lion's whelps. ‘The word here ren- 
dered “stout lion" (wz5) is probably derived from the obsolete root 
35 lábá, to roar, and is given to the lion on account of his roaring. 
Bochart (Hieroz. P. i. lib. iii. c. 1, p. 719) supposes that the word 
means a lioness. These words complete the description of the lion; 
and the sense 1s, that the lion in no condition, or whatever name in- 
dicative of strength might be given to it, had power to resist God 
when he came forth for its destruction. Its roaring, its strength, its 
teeth, its rage, were all in vain. Are scattered abroad. That is, 
when the old lion is destroyed, the young ones flee, and are unable 
to offer resistance. So itis with men. When the Divine judgments 
come upon them, they have no power to make successful resistance. 
God has them under control, and he comes forth at his pleasure to 
restrain and subdue them, as he does the wild beasts of the desert, 
though so fearful and formidable, 

12. Now a thing. To confirm his views, Eliphaz appeals to a vision 
of a most remarkable character which he says he had had on some 
former occasion on the very point under consideration. The object 
of the vision was, to show that mortal man could not be more just 
than God, and that such was the purity of the Most High, that he 
put no confidence comparatively even in the angels. "The design for 
which this is introduced here 3s, evidently, to reprove what he 
deemed the unfounded self-confidence of Job. He supposed that he 
had been placing an undue reliance on his own integrity; that he 
had not a just view of the infinite holiness of God, and had not been 
aware of the true state of his own heart. The highest earthly ex- 
cellency, is the meaning of Eliphaz, fades away before God, and 
furnishes no ground for self-reliance, It is so imperfect, so feeble, so 
far from what it should be, that it is no wonder that a God so holy 
and exalted should disregard it. He designed also, by describing 
this vision, to reprove Job for seeming to be more wise than his 
Maker in arraigning him for his dealings, and uttering the language 


CHAPTER IV. 195 
13 In thoughts from the | sleep falleth on men, 
visions of the night, when deep 


13 In distracted thoughts among the visions of the night, 
When profound sleep falleth upon men, 


of complaint. The word **thing" here means a word (Heb.), a com- 
munication, a revelation, T Was secretly brought to me. Marg., by 
stealth. ‘The Hebrew word (223) means to steal ; to take away by stealth, 
or secretly. Here it means, that the oracle was brought to him asit were 
by stealth. It did not come openly and plainly, but in secrecy and 
silence—as a thief approaches a dwelling. An expression similar to this 
occurs in Lucian, in Amor. p. 884, as quoted by Sehultens, kAemrouév 
AaAÍa kal WOupicpss. T And mine ear received a little thereof. Dr. Good 
translates this, ** And mine ear received a whisper along with it." 
Noyes, ‘‘ And mine ear caught a whisper thereof." The Vulgate, ** And 
my ear received secretly the pulsations of its whisper’’—venas susurré 
ejus. The word rendered “a little" (je) occurs only here and in 
ch. xxvi. 14, where it is also rendered Zitte., It means, according to 
Gesenius, a transient sound rapidly uttered and swiftly passing 
away. Symm. Oupioubs—a whisper. According to Castell, it means 
a sound eonfused and feeble, sueh as one receives when a man is 
speaking in a hurried manner, and when he cannot catch all that is 
said. This is probably the sense here. Eliphaz means to say that 
he did not get a// that might have been said in the vision. It 
occurred in such circumstances, and what was said was delivered in 
such a manner, that he did not hear it all distinctly. But he heard 
an important sentiment, which he proceeds to apply to the ease of Job. 
—It has been made a question whether Eliphaz really had such a 
vision, or whether he only supposed such a ease, and whether the 
whole representation is not poetic. "The fair construction is, that he 
had had such a vision. In such a supposition there is nothing in- 
consistent with the mode in which the will of God was made known 
in ancient times; and in the sentiments uttered there is nothing in- 
consistent with what might have been spoken by a celestial visitant 
on such an occasion. All that was spoken was in accordance with 
the truth everywhere revealed in the Scriptures, though Eliphaz per- 
verted it to prove that Job was insincere and hypocritical. The 
general sentiment in the oracle was, that man was not pure and holy 
compared with his Maker; that no one was free from guilt in his 
sight; that there was no virtue in man in which God could put entire 
confidence; and that, therefore, all were subjected to trials and to 
death. But this general sentiment he proceeds to apply to Job, and 
regards it as teaching, that since he was overwhelmed with such 
peculiar afflictions, there must have been some secret sin of which he 
was guilty, which was the cause of his calamities. 

13, In thoughts, Amidst the tumultuous and anxious thoughts 
which occur in the night. The Hebrew word rendered thoughts, 
(wesw), means thoughts which divide and distract the mind, T From 
the visions of the night. On the meaning of the word visions, see notes 
on Isa. i. 1. This was a common mode in which the will of God was 
made known in ancient times. For an extended description of this 
method of communicating the will of God, the reader may consult 
my Introduction to Isaiah, $ 8. T When deep sleep falleth on men. 
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The word here rendered deep sleep (TMA), commonly denotes a pro- 
found repose or slumber brought upon man by Divine agency. So 
Schultens 2n loc, It is the word used to describe the “deep sleep” 
which God brought upon Adam when he took from his side a rib to 
form Eve, Gen. ii. 21; and that also which came upon Abraham, 
when a horror of great darkness fell upon him, Gen. xv. 12. It 
means here profound repose, and the vision which he saw was at that 
solemn hour when the world is usually locked in slumber. Umbreit 
renders this, ** In the time of thoughts, before the night-visions," and 
supposes that Eliphaz refers to the time that was especially favourable 
to meditation and to serious contemplation before the time of sleep 
and of dreams. In support of this use of the preposition JD omn, he 
appeals to Hagg. ii. 16, and Noldius Concord. Part. p. 456. Our 
common version, however, has probably preserved the true sense of 
the passage. It isimpossible to conceive anything more sublime than 
this whole descripiton. It was midnight. ‘There was solitude and 
silence all around. At that fearful hour this vision came, and a 
sentiment was communicated to Eliphaz of the utmost importance, 
and fitted to make the deepest possible impression. The time; the 
quiet; the form of the image; its passing along, and then suddenly 
standing still; the silence, and then the deep and solemn voice,—all 
were fitted to produce the profoundest awe. So graphic and so 
powerful is this description, that it would be impossible to read it— 
and particularly at midnight and alone—without something of the 
feeling of awe and horror which Eliphaz says it produced on his 
mind. It is a description which for power has probably never been 
equalled, though an attempt to describe an apparition from the in- 
visible world has been often made. Virgil has attempted such a 
description, which, though exceedingly beautiful, is far inferior to 
this of the Sage of Teman. It is the description of the appearance of 
the wife of Æneas : 


Infelix simulacrum atque ipsius umbra Creüsæ 
Visa mihi ante oculos, et notà major imago. 
Obstupui, steteruntque come, et vox faucibus hesit.—. En. ii. 772. 


—— “At length she hears, 
And sudden through the shades of night appears; 
Appears no more Creüsa, nor my wife, 

But a pale spectre, larger than the life. 

Aghast, astonished, and struek dumb with fear, 

I stood: like bristles rose my stiffened hair." — D»yden. 


In the poems of Ossian, there are several descriptions of apparitions 
or ghosts, probably more sublime than are to be found in any other 
uninspired writings. One of the most magnificent of these is that of 
the Spirit of Loda, which I will copy, in order that it may be com- 
pared with the one before us: ‘‘The wan cold moon rose in the east. 
Sleep descended on the youths. Their blue helmets glitter to the 
beam; the fading fire decays. But sleep did not rest on the king. 
He rose in the midst of his arms, and slowly ascended the hill, to 
behold the flame of Sarno’s tower. ‘The flame was dim and distant ; 
the moon hid her red flame in the east. A blast came from the 
mountains; on its wings was the Sprriror Lopa. He came to his 
place in his terrors, and shook his dusky spear. His eyes appear like 
flames in his dark face; his voice is like distant thunder. Fingal 
advanced his spear amid the night, and raised his yoice on high, 


CHAPTER IV, 195 


14 Fear 'came upon me, and 15 Thenaspirit passed before 
trembling, which made *all my | my face; the hair of my flesh 
bones to shake. stood up: 


1 met me. 2% the multitude of. 


14 Fear came upon me, and trembling, 
Which made all my bones to quake. 

15 Then a spirit glided along before my face, 
The hair of my flesh stood on end: 


‘Son of night, retire; call thy winds, and fly! Why dost thou come 
to my presence with thy shadowy arms? Do I fear thy gloomy form, 
Spirit of dismal Loda? Weak is thy shield of clouds; feeble is that 
meteor, thy sword! The blast rolls them together ; and thou thyself 
art lost. Fly from my presence, Son of Night! Call thy winds and 
fly!’ ‘Dost thou force me from my place? replied the hollow 
voice. ‘The people bend before me. I turn the battle in the field 
of the brave. I look on the nations, and they vanish; my nostrils 
pour the blast of death, I come abroad on the winds; the tempests 
are before my face, but my dwelling is calm above the clouds; the 
fields of my rest are pleasant.’’’ Comp. also the description of the 
Ghost in Hamlet. 

14. Fear came upon me. Marg., met me. The Chaldee Paraphrase 
renders this, “a tempest,’ N71. The LXX. @pley—shuddering, or 
horror, The sense is, that he became greatly alarmed at the vision. 
T Which made all my bones to shake. Marg. as in Hebrew, the 
multitude of my bones. A similar image is employed by Virgil: 


Obstupuere animis, gelidusque per ima cucurrit 
Ossa tremor.— Ez. ii. 120. 


« A cold tremor ran through all their bones." 


15. Then a spirit passed before my face. He does not intimate 
whether it was the spirit of a man or an angel who thus appeared. 
The belief in such apparitions was common in the early ages, and 
indeed has prevailed at all times. No one can demonstrate that God 
could not communicate his will in such a mauner as this, or by a mes- 
senger deputed from his immediate presence to impart valuable truth 
tomen. T The hair of my flesh stood up. This is an effect which is 
known often to be produced by fear. Sometimes the hair is made to 
turn white almost in an instant, as an effect of sudden alarm ; but 
usually the effeet is to make it stand on end. Seneca uses language 
remarkably similar to this in describing the effect of fear, in Hercule 
(Eteo: 


Vagus per artus errat excussos tremor ; 
Erectus horret crinis, impulsis ad hoc 
Stat terror animis, et cor attonitum salit, 
Pavidumque trepidis palpitat venis jecur. 


So Virgil— 

Steteruntque come, ct vox faucibus hwsit.— n. ii, 774. 
See also Ain. iii. 48, iv, 289. 
So also En, xii, 868— 


Arrecteeque horrore coms, 
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16 It stood still, but I could | ' there was silence, and I heard 
not discern the form thereof: | a voice, saying, 
an image mas before mine eyes; fL axis JC Dem a stili uada 


16 It stood—but its form I could not discern ; 
A spectre was before mine eyes; 
There was silence, and I heard a voice— 


A similar description of the effect of fear is given in the Ghost's speech 
to Hamlet : 
—— ——: But that I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres, 

Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 


The fact here referred to—that fear or fright causes the hair to stand 
on end—is too well established, and too common to admit a doubt. 
The cause may be, that sudden fear has the effect to drive the blood 
to the heart, as the seat of vitality, and the extremities are left cold, 
and the skin thus contracts, and the effect is to raise the hair. 

16. Jt stood still. It took a fixed position, and looked on me. It at 
first glided by, or towards him, then stood in an immovable position, 
as if to attract his attention, and to prepare him for the solemn 
announcement which it was about to make. This was the point in 
which most horror would be felt. We should be less alarmed at any- 
thing which a strange messenger should say, than to have him stand 
and fix his eyes steadily and silently upon us. Hence Horatio, in 
“ Hamlet," tortured by the imperturbable silence of the Ghost, 
earnestly entreated it to give him relief by speaking. 


Hor, What art thou that usurp'st this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form 
In whieh the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometime mareh? By heaven, I charge thec, speak! 

Mar. It is offended. 

Ber. See! It stalks away. 

Hor. Stay! speak! speak! I charge thee speak !—Act i. Se, 1, 


Re-enter Ghost. 


Hor, But, soft; behold! lo, where it comes again! 
Il cross it, though it blast me.—Stay, illusion! 
If thou hast any sound, or use of voice, 
Speak to me: 
If there be any good thing to be done, 
That may to thee do ease, and grace to me, 
Speak to me: 
thou art privy to thy country's fate, 
Which, happily, foreknowing may avoid, 


Oh penk ! 

Or if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 

Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 

For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death, 
Speak of it; stay, and speak !—Act i. Se. 1, 


CHAPTER IV, 19] 
17 Shall mortal mau be more | more pure than his Maker? 
just than God? shall a man be 


17 Shall feeble man be more just than God ? 
Shall man be more pure than his Maker ? 


Enter Ghost. 

Hor. Look, my lord, it comes! 

Ham. Angels and ministers of grace, defend us! 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn'd, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wieked or charitable, 
Thou eom'st in sueh a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee: PH eall thee, Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane! oh, answer me; 
Let me not burst in ignorance !—Act i. Sc. 4. 


9 But I could not discern the form thereof. This might have arisen 
from fear, or from the darkness of the night, or because the spirit was 
not distinet enough in its outline to enable him to do it. There is 
here just the kind of obscurity which is essential to the sublime, and 
the statement of this cireumstance is a master-stroke in the poet. A 
less perfect imagination would have attempted to describe the form of 
the spectre, and would have given an account of its shape, and eyes, 
and colour. But none of these are here hinted at. The subject is 
left so that the imagination i$ most deeply impressed, and the whole 
scene has the aspect of the highest sublunity. Noyes very improperly 
renders this, “Its face I could not discern." But the word used 
(R2) does not mean face here merely; it means the form, figure, 
aspect of the spectre. "| An image was before mine eyes. Some form; 
some appearance was before me, whose exact figure I could not mark 
or describe, { There was silence. Marg., I heard a still voice, So 
Rosenmiiller says that the word here (17227) does not mean silence, 
but a gentle breeze or air—aurum lenem—such as Elijah heard after 
the tempest had gone by, and when God spoke to him, 1 Kings xix. 
12,13. Grotius supposes that it means here the "ra Bath-Kol, or 
“ daughter of the voice," of which the Jewish Rabbins speak so often 
—the still and gentle voice in which God spoke to men. The word 
used (72°27) usually means silence, stillness, as of the winds after a 
storm, a calm, Psa. cvii. 29. The LXX. render it, “I heard e gentle breeze 
(apar), and a voice (xal $wvijy)." Butit seems to me that the common 
reading is preferable. Thcre was stillness—a solemn, awful silence— 
and then he heard a voice impressively speaking. The stillness was 
designed to fix the attention, and to prepare the mind for the sublime 
announcement which was to be made. 

17. Shall mortal man, Or, shall feeble man, The idea of mortal is 
not necessarily implied in the word here used, tw. It means man; 
and is usually applied to the lower classes or ranks of men. Notes on 
Isa. viii. 1. The common opinion in regard to this word is, that it is 
derived from ww, to be sick, or ill at ease; and then desperate, or 
ineurable—as of a disease or wound: Jer. xv. 18; Mic. i. 9; Job 
xxxiv. 6. Gesenius (Lex.) calls this derivation in question; but if 
it be the correct idea, then the word here used originally referred to 
man as feeble, and as liable to sickness and calamity. I see no reason 
to doubt that the common idea is correct, and that it refers to man as 
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18 Behold, he put no trust in | his servants; and this angels’ 
T à he charged. with folly : 
1 or, nor in his angels, in whom he put | o 
light. r 2 Pet. 2, 4. 


18 Behold, in his servants he putteth no confidence, 
And his angels he chargeth with frailty ; 


weak and feeble, The other word here used to denote man (732) is 
given to him on account of his strength. The two words, therefore, 
embrace man, whether considered as feeble or strong; and the idea is, 
that none of the race could be more pure than God. 4 Be more just 
than God. Some expositors have supposed that the sense of this ex- 
pression in the Hebrew is, ** Can man be pure before God, or in the 
sight of God?" They allege that it could not have been made a 
question whether man could be more pure than God, or more just 
than his Maker. Such is the view presented of the passage by 
Rosenmiiller, Good, Noyes, and Umbreit : 


“Shall mortal man be just before God? 
Shall man be pure before his Maker ?" 


In support of this view, and this use of the Hebrew preposition », 
Rosenmüller appeals to Jer. li. 6; Numb, xxxii. 22; Ezek. xxxiv. 18. 
This, however, is not wholly satisfactory. The more literal transla- 
tion is that which occurs in the common version, and this accords 
with the Vulgate and the Chaldee. If so understood, it is designed 
to repress and reprove the pride of men, which arraigns the equity of 
the Divine government, and which seems to be wiser and better than 
God. Thus understood, it would be a pertinent reproof of Job, who 
in his complaint (ch. iii.) had seemed to be wiser than God. He had 
impliedly charged him with injustice and want of goodness, All men 
who murmur against God, and who arraign the equity and goodness 
of the Divine dispensations, claim to be wiser and better than he is. 
'They would have ordered things more wisely, and in a better manner. 
They would have kept the world from the disorders and sins which 
actually exist, and would have made it pure and happy. How per- 
tinent, therefore, was it to ask whether man could be more pure or 
just than his Maker! And how pertinent was the solemn question 
propounded in the hearing of Eliphaz by the celestial messenger—a 
question that seems to have been originally proposed in view of the 
complaints and murmurs of a self-confident race! 

18. Behold, he put no trust in his servants, These are evidently 
the words of the oracle that appeared to Eliphaz. See Schultens, 
in loe, The word servants here refers to angels; and the idea is, 
that God was so pure that he did not confide even in the exalted 
holiness of angels—meaning that their holiness was infinitely inferior 
to his, The design is to state that God had the highest possible 
holiness, such as to render the holiness of all others, no matter how 
exalted, as nothing—as all lesser lights are as nothing before the 
glory of the sun. The Chaldee renders this, ** Lo, in his servants, 
the prophets, he does not confide;" but the more correct reference 
is undoubtedly to the angels. And his angels he charged with 
folly, Marg., or, nor in his angels in whom he put light. ‘The dif- 
ferent rendering in the text and in the margin has arisen from the 
supposed ambiguity of the word employed here—mm. It is a word 


which occurs nowhere else, and hence it is difficult to determine its 


CHAPTER IV. 139 


19 How much less i them | whzch are crushed before the 
that dwell in houses of clay, | moth? 
whose foundation is in the dust, 
19 How much more true is this of those who dwell in houses of clay, 


Whose foundation is in the dust! 
They are crushed before the moth-worm! 


true signification. Walton renders it, gloriatio, glorying; Jerome, 
pravitas, wickedness; the LXX., cxodrrdy, fault, blemish; Dr. Good, 
default, or defection; Noyes, frailty, Gesenius says that the word is 
derived from 5x1, Adlai (No. 4), to be foolish. So also Kimchi explains 
it. According to this, the idea is that of foolishness—z. e. they are 
far inferior to God in wisdom; or, as the word folly in the Scriptures 
is often synonymous with sin, it might mean that their purity was so 
far inferior to his as to appear like impurity and sin. ‘The essential 
idea is, that even the holiness of angels was not to be compared with 
God. It is not that they were polluted and unholy, for, in their 
measure, they are perfect; but it is that their holiness was as nothing 
compared with the infinite perfection of God. It is to be remembered 
that a part of the angels had sinned, and they had shown that their 
integrity was not to be confided in; and whatever might be the holi- 
ness of a creature, it was possible to conceive that he might sin. But 
no such idea could for a moment enter the mind in regard to God. 
The object of this whole argument is to show, that if confidence could 
not be reposed in the angels, and if all their holiness was as nothing 
before God, little confidence could be placed in man; and that it was 
presumption for him to sit in judgment on the equity of the Divine 
dealings. 

19. How much less (N). This particle has the general sense of 
addition, accession, especially of something more important; yea more, 
besides, even.—Gesenius. ‘The meaning here is, ‘how much more 
true is this of man!" He puts no confidence in his angels; he 
charges them with frailty; how much more strikingly true must this 
be of man! It is not merely, as our common translation would seem 
to imply, that he put much less confidence in man than in angels; it 
is, that all he had said must be more strikingly true of man, who 
dwelt in so frail and humble a habitation. ‘I In them that dwell in 
houses of clay. In man. The phrase “houses of clay” refers to the 
body made of dust. The sense is, that man, from the fact that he 
dwells in such a tabernacle, is far inferior to the pure spirits that 
surround the throne of God, and much more liable to sin. The body 
is represented as a temporary tent, tabernacle, or dwelling for the soul. 
That dwelling is soon to be taken down, and its tenant, the soul, to 
be removed to other abodes. So Paul (2 Cor. v. 1) speaks of the 
body as 7 ént»yeios huar oixla ToU oxnvovs— our earthly house of this 
tabernacle.” So Plato speaks of it as yntvov oxhvos—an earthly tent ; 
and so Aristophanes (Av. 587), among other contemptuous expres- 
sions applied to men, calls them eAdeuara xndov— vessels of clay." 
The idea in the verse before us is beautiful, and as affecting as it is 
beautiful. A house of clay (agh) was little fitted to bear the extremes 
of heat and cold, of storm and sunshine, of rain, and frost, and snow, 
and would soon erumble and decay. It must be a frail and temporary 
dwelling. It could not endure the changes of the seasons and the 
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lapse of years like a dwelling of granite or marble. So with our 
bodies. They can bear little. ‘They are frail, intirm, and feeble. 
They are easily prostrated, and soon fall back to their native dust. 
How can they who dwell in such edifices be in any way compared 
with the Infinite and Eternal God? T Whose foundation is in the dust 
A house to be firm and seeure should be founded on a rock. See 
Matt. vii. 25. ‘The figure is kept up here of comparing man with a 
house; and as a house that is built on the sand or the dust may be easily 
washed away (comp. Matt, vii, 26, 27), and could not be confided iu, 
soit was with man. He was like such a dwelling; and no more con- 
fidence could be reposed in him than in such a house. M Which are 
crushed. "lhey are broken in pieces, trampled on, destroyed (827), by 
the most insignificant objects. T Before the moth. See notes on Isa, 
1.9; li. 8$. The word moth (wy), Gr. cs, Vulg. tinea, denotes pro- 


perly an insect which flies by night, and particularly that which 
attaches itself to woollen cloth and consumes it. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the word here denotes the moth-worm. This ** moth-worm 
is one state of the creature, which first is inclosed in an egg, and 
thence issues in the form of a worm; after a time, it quits the form of 
a worm, to assume that of the complete state of the insect, or the 
moth,’’—Calmet. ‘The comparison here, therefore, is not that of a 
moth flying against a house to overset it, nor of the moth consuming 
man as it does a garment, but it is that of a feeble worm that preys 
upon man and destroys him; and the idea is, that the most feeble of 
all objects may crush him. The following remarks from Niebuhr 
(Reisebeschreibung von Arabien, S. 133) will serve to illustrate this 
passage, and show that so feeble a thing as a worm may destroy 
human life. “There is in Yemen, in India, and on the coasts of the 
South Sea, a common sickness caused by the Guinea, or nerve-worm, 
known to European physicians by the name of vena Medinensis. It is 
supposed in Yemen that this worm is drunk in from the bad water 
which the inhabitants of those countries are under a necessity of using. 
Many of the Arabians on this account take the precaution to strain 
the water whieh they drink. If any one has by accident swallowed 
an egg of this worm, no trace of it is to be seen until it appears on the 
skin; and the first indieation of it there is the irritation whieh is 
caused. On our physician, a few days before his death, five of these 
worms made their appearance, although he had been more than five 
months absent from Arabia. On the island of Charedsch, I saw a 
French officer, whose name was Le Page, who after a long and 
arduous journey, which he had made on foot, from Pondicherry to 
Surat, through the heart of India, found the traces of such a worm in 
him, which he endeavoured to extract from his body. He believed 
that he had swallowed it when drinking the waters of Mahratta. The 
worm is not dangerous, if it can be drawn from the body without being 
broken. ‘The Orientals are accustomed, as soon as the worm makes 
its appearance through the skin, to wind it up on a piece of straw, or 
of dry wood. It is finer than a thread, and is from two to three feet 
inlength. The winding up of the worm frequently occupies a week ; 
and no further inconvenience is experienced than the care which is 
requisite not to break it. If, however, it is broken, it draws itself 
back into the body, and then becomes dangerous. Lameness, gangrene, 
or the loss of life itself is the result," See notes on Isaiah referred to 
above. The comparison of man with a worm, or an insect, on account 
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20 They are ' destroyed from 21 Doth ‘not their excellency 
morning to evening: they perish | wich is in them go away? they 
for ever, without any regarding | die,‘ even without wisdom. 
dium 1 beaten in pieces. s Psa. 140. 3, 4. z Isa. 2, 22. 


20 Betwecn morning and evening they are destroyed ; 
Without any one regarding it they perish for ever. 

21 Is not the excellency that is in them torn away? 
They die before they have become wise. 


of his feebleness and shortness of life, is common in the sacred writ- 
ings, and in the classics. The following passage from Pindar, quoted 
by Schultens, hints at the same idea: 


*Exduepot, Ti dé Tis ; TL 8 oU Tes; 
Skids dvap &vOpwrot. 


" Things of a day! What is any one? What is he not? Men are 
the dream of a shadow!” The idea in the passage before us is, that 
men are exceedingly frail, and that in such creatures no confidence 
can be placed. How should such a creature, therefore, presume to 
arraign the wisdom and equity of the Divine dealings? How can he 
be more just or wise than God? 

20. They are destroyed from morning to evening. Marg., beaten in 
pieces. ‘This is nearer to the Hebrew. The phrase * from morning to 
evening " means between the morning and the evening; that is, they 
live scarcely a single day. See notes on Isa, xxxviii. 12, The idea 
is, not the eontinuance of the work of destruction from morning to 
evening; but that man's life is exceedingly short, so short that he 
scarce seems to live from morning tonight. What a beautiful expres- 
sion, and how true! How little qualified is such a being to sit in 
judgment on the doings of the Most High! T They perish for ever. 
Without being restored to life. They pass away, and nothing is ever 
seen of them again! T Without any regarding it. Without its being 
noticed, How strikingly true is this! What a narrow circle is 
affected by the death of a man, and how soon does even that circle 
cease to be affected! A few relatives and friends feel it, and weep 
over the loss; but the mass of men are unconcerned. It is like 
taking a grain of sand from the sea-shore, or a drop of water from the 
ocean. There is indeed one less, but the place is soon supplied, and the 
ocean rolls on its tumultuous billows as though none had been taken 
away. So with human life. The affairs of men will roll on; the 
world will be as busy, and active, and thoughtless as though he had 
not been; and soon, oh how painfully soon to hnman pride, will our 
names be forgotten! The circle of friends will cease to weep, and then 
cease to remember us. The last memorial that we lived will be gone. 
The house that we built, the bed on which we slept, the counting- 
room that we occupied, the monuments that we raised, the books that 
we made, the stone that we directed to be placed over our graves, 
will all be gone; and the last memento that we ever lived, will have 
faded away! How vain is man! How vain is pride! How foolish 
is ambition! How important the announcement that there is another 
world, where we may live on for ever ! 

21. Doth not their excellency, etc. Dr. Good renders this, “ Their 
fluttering round is over with them," bv a very forced construction of 
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CHAPTER V. which of the saints wilt thou 
CALL now, if there be any that | ' turn? 
will answer thee; and to 1 or, look. 


l1 Call now! Is there any one who will respond to tlee? 
And to which of the holy ones wilt thou look ? 


the passage. Translators and expositors have been very much 
divided in opinion as to its meaning ; but the sense seems to be, that 
whatever is excellent in men is torn away or removed. Their excel- 
lence does not keep them from death, and they are taken off before 
they are truly wise. The word “excellency” here refers not only to 
moral excellency or virtue, but everything in which they excel others. 
Whatever there is in them of strength, or virtue, or influence, is 
removed. The word here used ON) means, literally, something 
hanging over or redundant (from M, to hang over, be redundant, or 
to remain), and hence it means abundance or remainder, and then 
that which exceeds or abounds. It is thus applied to any distinguished 
virtue or excellency, as that which exceeds the ordinary limits or 
bounds. Men perish; and however eminent they may have been, 
they are soon cut off, and vanish away. The object here is to show 
how weak, and frail, and unworthy of confidence are men even in 
their most elevated condition, S They die, even without wisdom. That 
is, before they become truly wise. The object is to show that men 
are so short-lived compared with angels, that they have no oppor- 
tunity to become distinguished for wisdom. Their days are few; and 
however careful may be their observation, before they have had time 
to become truly wise, they are hurried away. They are, therefore, 
wholly disqualified to sit jn judgment on the doings of God, and to 
arraign, as Job had done, the Divine wisdom. 

Here closes the oracle which was addressed to Eliphaz. It is a 
description of unrivalled sublimity. In the sentiments that were 
addressed to Eliphaz, there is nothing that is contradictory to the 
other communications which God has made to men, or to what is 
taught by reason, Every reader of this passage must feel that the 
thoughts are singularly sublime, and that they are such as are adapted 
to make a deep impression on the mind, The error in Eliphaz con- 
sisted in the application which he makes of them to Job, and in the 
inference which he draws, that he must have been a hypocrite. This 
inference is drawn in the following chapter. As the oracle stands 
here, it is pertinent to the argument which Eliphaz had commenced, 
and just fitted to furnish a reproof of Job for the irreverent manner in 
which he had spoken, and the complaints which he had brought (ch. 
iii.) against the dealings of God. Let us learn from the oracle, (1,) 
that man cannot be more just than God, and let this be an abiding 
principle of our lives; (2,) not to murmur at his dispensations, but 
to confide in his superior wisdom and goodness; (2,) that our oppor- 
tunities of observation, and our rank in existence, are as nothing 
compared with those of the angels, who are yet so inferior to God as 
to be charged with folly; (4,) that onr foundation is in the dust, 
and that the most insignificant object may sweep us away; and, (5,) 
that in these circumstances humility becomes us. Our proper situa- 
tion is in the dust; and whatever calamities may befall us, we should 
confide in God, and feel that he is qualified to direct our affairs, and 
the affairs of the universe. 
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1. Call now. The expressions here used, as Noyes has well ob- 
served, seem to be derived from the law, where the word call denotes 
the language of the complainant, and answer that of the defendant. 
According to this, the meaning of the words ** call now" is, in jus voca : 
that is, call the Deity to account, or bring an action against him; 
or more properly, enter into an argument or litigation, as before a 
tribunal. See notes on Isa, xli. 1, where similar language occurs. 
T If there be any that will answer thee, If there is any one who will 
respond to thee in such a trial. Noyes renders this, ** See if He will 
answer thee;’’ that is, ‘See if the Deity will condescend to enter 
into a judicial controversy with thee, and give an account of his deal- 
ings towards thee," Dr. Good renders it, ** Which of these can come 
forward to thee;”’ i.e. ** Which of these weakly, ephemeral, perishing 
insects—which of these nothings can render thee any assistance?" 
The meaning is, probably, **Go to trial, if you can find any respond- 
ent; if there is any one willing to engage in such a debate; and let 
the matter be fairly adjudicated and determined. Let an argument 
be entered into before a competent tribunal, and the considerations 
pro and con be urged on the point now under consideration." The 
desire of Eliphaz was, that there should be a fair investigation, where 
all that could be said on one side or the other of the question would 
be urged, and where there would be a decision of the important point 
in dispute, He evidently felt that Job would be foiled in the argu- 
ment before whomsoever it should be conducted, and whoever might 
take up the opposite side; and hence he says that he could get no 
one of *the saints" to assist him in the argument, In the expres- 
sion, ‘If there be any that will answer thee," he may mean to inti- 
mate that he would find no one who would be willing even to go into 
an investigation of the subject. The case was so plain, the views 
of Job were so obviously wrong, the arguments for the opinion of 
Eliphaz were so obvious, that he doubted whether any one could be 
found who would be willing to make it the occasion of a set and formal 
trial, as if there could be any doubt about it. T And to which of the 
saints wilt thou turn? Marg. as in Heb., look, That is, to which of 
them wilt thou look to be an advocate for such sentiments, or which 
of them would be willing to go into an argument on so plain a subject. 
Grotius supposes that Eliphaz, having boasted that he had produced 
a Divine revelation in his favour (ch. iv.), now calls upon Job to pro- 
duce, if he can, something of the same kind in his defence, or to see 
if there were any of the heavenly spirits who would give a similar 
revelation in Ais favour. The word here rendered “saints” (ow) 
means, properly, those who are sanctified or holy; and it may be 
either applied to holy men or to angels. It is generally supposed that 
it here refers to angels, So Schultens, Rosenmiiller, Noyes, Good, 
and others, understand it. The word is often used in this sense in 
the Scriptures. So the LXX, understand it here—} eiria dyyéAwy 
&ylev óyn. Such is probably its meaning; and the sense of the pas- 
sage is, “ Call now upon any one, and you will find none willing to 
be the advocate of such sentiments as you have urged. No holy 
beings—men or angels—would defend them.” By this, probably, 
Eliphaz designed to show Job that he differed from all holy beings, 
and that his views were not those of a truly pious man. If he could 
find no one, either among holy angels or pious men, to be the advo- 
cate of his opinions, it followed that he must be in error. 
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2 For wrath killeth the fool- 3 I" have seen the foolish 
ish man, aud ! euvy slayeth the | taking root: but suddenly 1 
silly one. cursed his habitation. 

1 or indignation. IPS, Sle 35: 


2 Truly wrath destroyeth the fool; 

And indignation kills the man easily seduced [to sin]. 
3 I have scen the fool taking root; 

But soon I pronounced his habitation accursed. 


2. For wrath killeth the foolish man. "That is, the wrath of God. 
The word foolish here is used as synonymous with wicked, because 
wickedness is supreme folly. The general proposition here is, that 
the wicked are eut off, and that they are overtaken with heavy cala- 
mities in this life. In proof of this, Eliphaz appeals, in the following 
verses, to his own observation. The implied inference is, that Job, 
having had all his possessions taken away, and having been over- 
whelmed with unspeakably great personal calamities, was to be 
regarded as having been a great sinner. Some suppose, however, 
that the word wrath here relates to the indignation or the repining of 
the individual himself, and that the reference is to the fact that such 
wrath or repining preys upon the spirit, and draws down the Divine 
vengeance. This is the view of Schultens and of Noyes. But it 
seems more probable that Hliphaz means to state the proposition, that 
the wrath of God burns against the wicked, and that the following 
verses are an illustration of this sentiment, derived from his own 
observation. T Andenvy. Marg., indignation. Jerome, invidia, envy. 
Sept., (avs. Castellio, severitas ac vehementia, The Hebrew word 
iN)» means jealousy, envy, ardour, zeal. It may be applied to any 
strong affection of the mind; any fervent, glowing, and burning emo- 
tion, Gesenius supposes it means here envy, as excited by the pros- 
perity of others. ‘To me it seems that the connexion requires us to 
understand it of wrath or indignation, as in Deut. xxix. 19; Psa. 
Ixxix. 5. As applied to God, it often means his jealousy or his anger, 
when the affections of men are placed on other objects than himself, 
Numb. xxv. 11; Zeph. i. 18, et al, T Slayeth the silly one. Good and 
Noyes render this, “the weak man." Jerome, parvulum, the little 
one. The LXX., meràavņnuévov, the erring. Walton, ardelionem, the 
busy-body. The Hebrew word mpb is from npg Pátháh, to open, to 
expand; and hence the participle is applied to one who opens his lips, 
or whose mouth is open—that is, a garrulous person, Prov. xx. 19; 
and also to one who is open-Aearted, frank, ingenuous, unsuspicious ; 
and hence one who is easily influenced by others, or whose heart may 
be easily enticed. Thus it comes to mean one who is simple and 
foolish. In this sense it is used here, to denote one who is so simple 
and foolish as to be drawn aside by weak arguments and unfounded 
opinions, I have no doubt that Eliphaz meant, by insinuation, to 
apply this to Job, as being a weak-minded man for having allowed 
the views which he entertained to make such an impression on his 
mind, and for having expressed himself as he had done, The propo- 
sition is general, but it would be easy to understand how he intended 
it to be applied, 

3. I have seen the foolish, The wicked. To confirm the sentiment 
which he had just advanced, Eliphaz appeals to his own observation, 
and says, that though the wicked for a time seem to be prosperous, 
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4 His children are far from | the gate, neither «5 there any to 
safety, aud they are crushed in | deliver them. 


4 His children are far from safety ; f . 
They are crushed in the gate, and there is no deliverer. 


yet he had observed that they were soon overtaken with calamity, 
and eut down. He evidently means that prosperity was no evidence 
of the divine favour; but that when it had continued for a little time, 
and was then withdrawn, it was proof that the man who had been 
prospered was at heart a wicked man. It was easy to understand 
that he meant that this should be applied to Job, who, though he had 
been favoured with temporary prosperity, was now revealed to be at 
heart a wicked man. ‘The sentiment here advanced by Eliphaz, as 
the result of his observation, strikingly accords with the observation 
of David, as expressed in Psa. xxxvii. 35, 30: 

I have scen the wicked in great power, 

And spreading himself like a green bay-tree ; 

Yet he passed away, and, lo! he was not : 

Yea, I sought him, but he could not be found. 
"| Taking root. This figure, to denote prosperous and rapid growth, 
is often used in the Scriptures, "Thus, in Psa. i. 3: 

And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 

That bringeth forth his fruit in his season. 
So Isa, xxvii. 6; 

Those that come out of Jacob shall he cause ta take root; 


Israel shall blossom and bud, 
And shall fill the face of the world with fruit. 
So Psa. lxxx. 9, 10: 
Thou preparedst room before it, 
And didst cause it to take deep root, 
And it filled the land. 
The hills were covered with the shadow of it, 
And the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. 


T But suddenly. Meaning either that calamity came upon him sud- 
denly—as it had upon Job, that is, without any apparent preparation— 
or that calamity came before a great while, that is, that this prosperity 
did not continue. Probably there is an implied reference here to the 
ease of Job, meaning that he had known just such instances before; 
and as the case of Job accorded with what he had before seen, he 
hastened to the conclusion that Job must have been a wicked man. 
T I cursed his habitation, I had occasion to regard it as accursed; that 
is, I witnessed the downfall of his fortunes, and pronounced his habi- 
tation accursed. I saw that God regarded it as such, and that he had 
suddenly punished him. This accords with the observation of David 
referred to above. 

4. His children are far from safety. That is, this is soon manifest 
by their being cut off or subjected to calamity. The object of Eliphaz 
is, to state the result of his own observation, and to show how cala- 
mity overtook the wicked though they even prospered for a time. 
He begins with that which a man would feel most—the calamity 
which comes upon his children, and says that God would punish him 
in them, Every word of this would go to the heart of Job; for he 
could not but feel that it was aimed at him. and that the design was 
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5 Whose harvest the hungry | out of the thorns, and the robber 
eateth up, and taketh it even | swalloweth up their substance. 
5 His harvest the hungry man devours, 
And even to the thorns he seizes it, 
And the thirsty swallow up their wealth. 


to prove that the ealamities that had come upon his children were a 
proof of his own wiekedness and of the Divine displeasure. It is 
remarkable that Job listens to this with the utmost patience. There 
is no interruption of the speaker; no breaking in upon the argument 
of his friend; no mark of uneasiness. Oriental politeness required 
that a speaker should be heard attentively through, whatever he 
might say. See the Intro. $ 7, (13.) Cutting and severe, therefore, 
as this strain of remark must have been, the sufferer sat meekly and 
heard it all, and waited for the appropriate time when an answer 
might be returned. T And they are crushed in the gate. The gate of 
a city, in ancient times, was the chief place of concourse, and was 
the place where publie business was usually transacted, and where 
courts of justice were held. See Gen. xxiii. 10; Deut. xxi. 19, xxv. 
6,7; Ruth iv. 1, seq. ; Psa. exxvii, 5; Prov. xxii. 22, The Greeks 
also held their courts in some public place of business. Hence the 
Jorum, &yopà, was also a place for fairs. See Jahn's Areheology, 
$247. Some suppose that the meaning here is, that they were 
oppressed and trodden down by the concourse in the gate. But the 
more probable meaning is, that they found no one to advocate their 
cause; that they were subject to oppression and injustice in judicial 
decisions; and that, when their parent was dead, no one would stand 
up to vindicate them, from respeet to his memory. The idea is, that 
though there might be temporary prosperity, yet that it would not be 
long before heavy ealamities would come upon the children of the 
wicked, 

5. Whose harvest the hungry eateth up. That is, they are not per- 
mitted to enjoy the avails of their own labour. ‘The harvest-field is 
subject to the depredations of others, who contrive to possess them- 
selves of it, and to consume it. T And taketh it even out of the thorns, 
Or, he seizes it to the very thorns. That is, the famished robber 
seizes the whole of the harvest. He takes it all away, even to the 
thistles, and chaff, and eockle, and whatever impure substances there 
may be growing with the grain. He does not wait to separate the 
grain from the other substances, but consumes it all.’ He spares 
nothing. fi And the robber swalloweth up their substance. Noyes ren- 
ders this, as Gesenius proposes to do, “and a snare gapeth after his 
substance." Dr. Good, “and rigidly swoopeth up their substance.” 
Rosenmüller, much better, 


Cujusque facultates exhauriebant sitibundi, 


eopying exactly the version of Castellio. The Vulgate in a similar 
manner, et bibent sitientes divitias ejus—and the thirsty drink up his 
wealth. The LXX., éxoipwnadein aitav h ioxts—should their power 
be absorbed. The true sense, as I conceive, is, ‘‘the thirsty gasp, or 
pant, after their wealth;” that is, they consume it. The word ren- 
dered in our common version “the robber” (293) is, aceording to the 
ancient versions, the same as DNIY the thirsty, and this sense the paral- 
lelism certainly requires. So obvious is this, that it is better to sup- 
pose a slight error in the Hebrew text than to give it the signification 
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6 Although 'sfiliction cometh T Yet" man is born unto 
not forth of the dust, neither | *trouble, as the ?sparks fly 
doth trouble spring out of the | upward. 
ground ; £1Corv10. 13. 2, or labour. 

1 or, iniquity. 3 sons of the burning coal life up to fy. 
6 For though afiliction cometh not from the dust, 
And trouble does not sprout up from the ground; 


4 For though man is born unto trouble 
As the sparks elevate their flight ; 


co EEE eee 
of a “snare,” as Noyes does, and as Gesenius (Lex.) proposes. The 
word rendered “swalloweth up” (Fasc) means, properly, to breathe 
hard, to pant, to blow; and then to yawn after, to desire, to absorb; 
and the sense here is, that the thirsty consume their property. The 
whole figure is taken from robbers and freebooters; and I have no 
doubt that Eliphaz meant impliedly to allude to the case of Job, and 
to say that he had known just such cases, where, though there was 
great temporary prosperity, yet, before long, the children of the man 
who was prospered, and who professed to be pious, but was not, were 
crushed, and his property taken away by robbers. It was this simi- 
larity of the case of Job to the facts which he had observed that stag- 
gered him so much in regard to his character. 

6. Although affliction cometh not forth of the dust, Marg., or iniquity. 
The marginal reading here has been inserted from the different mean- 
ings attached to the Hebrew word. That word (j}8) properly means 
nothingness, or vanity ; then nothingness as to worth, unworthiness, 
wickedness, iniquity ; and then the consequences of iniquity—adver- 
sity, calamity, affliction: Psa. lv. 4; Prov. xxii. 8; Psa. xc. 10; Job 
xv. 39. The LXX. render it xoros, labour, or trouble, The Vulgate, 
nihil in terra sine causa—'' there is nothing on the earth without a 
cause." ‘The general sense is plain. It is, that afflictions are not to 
be ascribed to chance, or that they are not without intelligent design. 
They do not come up like thistles, brambles, and thorns, from the 
unconscious earth. They have a cause. They are under the direction 
of God. The object of Eliphaz, in the statement, is to show to Job 
that it was improper to murmur, and that he should commit his cause 
to a God of infinite power and wisdom, ver. 8, seq. — Afflictions, 
Eliphaz says, could mot be avoided. Man was born unto them. He 
ought to expect them ; and when they come they should be submitted 
to, as ordered by an intelligent, wise, and good Being. This is one 
true ground of consolation in afflictions, They do not come from the 
unconscious earth; they do not spring up of themselves. Though it 
is true that man is born to them, and must expect them, yet it is also 
true that they are ordered in infinite wisdom, and that they always 
havea design. *i Neither doth trouble spring out of the ground. The LXX. 
render this, '* Nor will affliction spring up from the mountains,” 

7. Yet man is born unto trouble, Al this is connected with the 
sentiment in ver. 8, seq. The meaning is, that ‘‘since afflictions are 
ordered by an intelligent Being, and since man is born unto trouble 
as the sparks fly upward, therefore it is wise to commit our cause to 
God, and not to murmur against him." Marg., or labour, The word 
here (sex) rather means trouble, or affliction, than labour, The sense 


is, that as certainly as man is born, so sure is it that he will have 
trouble. It follows from the condition of our being, as certainly as 
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8 I would seek unto God, and | and 'unsearchable; marvellous 
unto God would I commit my | things ? without number. 
cause; 3 ; 1 there is no search. — 2 till there be no 

9 Which doeth great things number. 


8 Nevertheless I would seek unto God, 
And to God would I commit my cause, 

9 Who doeth great things and unsearchable, 
Marvellous things without number ; 


that unconscious objects will follow the laws of their nature, that 
sparks will ascend. "This seems to have a proverbial cast, and was 
doubtless regarded as a sentiment universally true. It is as true now 
as it was then ; for it is still the great law of our being that trouble as 
certainly comes, sooner or later, as that material objects obey the laws 
of nature which God has impressed on them. 4 As the sparks fly 
upward, The Hebrew expression hereis very beautiful; ** as—ry v3 
— the sons of flame fly." ‘The word used (n2) means flame, lightning; 


the sons, or children of the flame, are that which it produces, 7. e. 
sparks. Gesenius strangely renders it, “sons of the lightning; i.e. 
birds of prey, which fly as swift as the lightning." So Dr. Good, 
** As the bird-tribes are made to fly upwards." So Umbreit renders 
it, Gleichwie die Brut des Raubgeflügels sich hoch in Fluge hebt— 
‘Cas a flock of birds of prey elevate themselves on the wing." Noyes 
adopts the construction of Gesenius ; partly on the principle that man 
would be more likely to be compared to birds, living creatures, than 
to sparks. There is considerable variety in the interpretation of the 
passage, The LXX. render it, veoroot 0t "yvmüs—the young of the 
vulture, The Chaldee, 272 "2—the sons of demons. Syriac, sons of 
birds. Jerome, man is born to labour, and the bird to flight—et avis ad 
volatum. Schultens renders it, ‘glittering javelins;" and Arius 
Montanus, ‘sons of the live coal." Itseems to me that our common 
version has expressed the true meaning. But the idea is not essen- 
tially varied, whichever interpretation is adopted. Itis, that as sparks 
ascend, or as birds fly upward—following the laws of their being—so 
is trouble the lot of man. It certainly comes; and comes under the 
direction of a Being who has fixed the laws of the inferior creation. It 
would be wise for man, therefore, to resign himself to God in the times 
when those troubles come, He should not sit down and murmur at this 
condition of things, but should submit to it as the law of his being, and 
have sufficient confidence in God to believe that he orders it aright. 
8. I would seek unto God. Our translators have omitted here the 


adversative particle nyx —bućt, yet, nevertheless—and have thus marred 


the connexion. ‘lhe meaning of Eliphaz I take to be, “that since 
affliction is ordered by an intelligent Being, and does not spring out 
of the ground, therefore he would commit his cause to God, and look 
to him.’’ Jerome has well expressed it, Quam ob vem ego deprecabor 
Dominum, Some have understood this as meaning that Eliphaz him- 
self was in the habit of committing his cause to God, and that he 
exhorted Job to imitate his example. But the correct sense is that 
which regards it as counsel given to Job to look to God, because afflic- 
tions are the result of intelligent design, and because God had shown 
himself to be worthy of the confidence of men. The latter point 
Eliphaz proceeds to argue in the following verses. 

9. Which doeth great things. The object of this is, to show why 
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Job should commit his cause to God. The reason suggested is, that 
he had showed himself qualified to govern the world by the great and 
wonderful acts which he performed.  Eliphaz, therefore, proceeds to 
expatiate on what God had done, and thus states the ancient belief in 
regard to his sovereignty over the world. This strain of reasoning 
continues to the end of the chapter. There is great beauty and force 
in it; and though we have, through the revelations of the New Tes- 
tament, some more enlarged views of the government of God and of 
the design of affliction, yet perhaps there can be found nowhere a 
more beautiful argument to lead men to put confidence in God, The 
reason here stated is, that God does *' great things," and, therefore, 
we should commit ourselves to him. His works are vast and bound- 
less; they are such as to impress the mind with a sense of his own 
immensity; and in such a being we should confide rather than in a 
feeble creature’s arm. Who, when he contemplates the vast universe 
which God has made, and surveys the starry world under the light of 
the modern astronomy, can doubt that God does ** great things," and 
that the interests which we commit to him are safe? T And unsearch- 
able. Marg., ‘there is no search." Sept., dvetixvlacra—whose foot- 
steps cannot be traced. The Hebrew word (W1) means, searching out 
or examining; and the idea is here, that it is impossible fully to search 
out and comprehend what God does. See ch. xi. 7. This is stated 
as a reason why we should look to him. We should expect things in 
his administration which we cannot understand. The argument of 
Eliphaz seems to be, that it was a matter of indisputable fact that 
there are many things in the government of God which are above our 
comprehension; and when he afflicts us we should feel that this is a 
part of the doings of the incomprehensible God. Such mysterious 
dealings are to be expected, and they should not be allowed for a 
moment to shake our confidence in him. T Marvellous things. Things 
that are wonderful, and are fitted to excite amazement. See notes on 
Isa. ix. 6. 1 Without number. Marg., “till there be no number.” 
The sense is, that it is impossible to estimate the number of those 
things in the universe over which he presides, which are adapted to 
excite admiration. Ifthe view of the universe entertained in the time 
of Eliphaz was fitted to overwhelm the mind by its vastness and by 
the number of the objects which were created, this astonishment is 
much greater now that the telescope has disclosed the wonders of the 
heavens above to man, and the microscope the not less amazing won- 
ders of the world beneath him. Leuwenhoeck, by the aid of the 
microscope, discovered, he supposed, a thousand million animaleulze 
whose united bulk did not exceed the size of a grain of sand—all of 
whom are distinct formations, with all the array of functions necessary 
to life. Of the number also of the larger works of God, much inte- 
resting and overpowering truth is presented by the science of modern 
astronomy. As an instance of this, we may refer to the Miky Way, 
or the whitish, irregular zone, that goes round the whole heavens, and 
that ean be seen at any season of the year, but particularly in the 
months of August, September, and November. “This vast portion 
of the heavens is found to consist wholly of stars, crowded into 
immense clusters. On first presenting a telescope of considerable 
power to this splendid zone, we are lost in astonishment at the num- 
ber, the variety, and the beautiful configuration of the stars of which 
it is composed. In certain parts of it, every slight motion of the 
telescope presents new groups and new configurations; and the new 
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10 Who giveth rain upon the | the ' fields : 
earth, and sendeth waters upon BU places. 


10 Who giveth rain upon the face of the [cultivated] earth, 
And sendeth waters upon the out places; 


and wondrous scene is continued over a space of many degrees in suc- 
cession. In several fields of view, occupying a space of not more 
than twice the breadth of the moon, you perceive more of these 
twinkling luminaries than all the stars visible to the naked eye 
throughout the whole canopy of heaven. The late Sir W. Herschel, 
in passing his telescope along a space of this zone fifteen degrees long, 
and two broad, descried at least fifty thousand stars, large enough to 
be distinctly counted; besides which, he suspected twice as many 
more, which could be seen only now and then by faint glimpses, for 
want of sufficient light; that is, fifty times more than the acutest eye 
can discern in the whole heavens during the clearest night; and the 
space which they occupy is only the one thousand three hundred and 
seventy-fifth part of the visible canopy of the sky. On another occa- 
sion this astronomer perceived nearly six hundred stars in one field of 
view of his telescope; so that, in the space of a quarter of an hour, 
one hundred and sixteen thousand stars passed in review before him. 
Now, were we to suppose every part of this zone equally filled with 
stars as the places now alluded to, there would be found in the Milky 
Way alone no less than twenty millions one hundred and ninety 
thousand stars. In regard to the distance of some of these stars, it 
has been ascertained that some of the more remote are not less than 
five hundred times the distance of the nearest fixed star, or nearly 
two thousand billions of miles; a distance so great, that light, which 
flies at the rate of twelve millions of miles every minute, would require 
one thousand six hundred and forty years before it could traverse this 
mighty interval! The Miky Way is now, with good reason, consi- 
dered to be the cluster of stars in which our sun is situated; and all 
the stars visible to the naked eye are only a few scattered orbs near 
the extremity of this cluster. Yet there is reason also to believe that 
the Milky Way, of which our system forms a part, 'is no more than a 
single nebula, of which several thousands have already been discovered, 
which compose the universe; and that it bears no more proportion to 
the whole siderial heavens than a small dusky speck which our tele- 
scopes enable us to descry in the heavens. Three thousand nebule 
have already been discovered. Suppose the number of stars in the 
whole Milky Way to be no more than ten millions, and that each of the 
nebule, at an average, contains the same number; supposing, further, 
that only two thousand of the three thousand nebule are resolvable 
into stars, and that the other thousand are masses of a shining fluid 
not yet condensed by the Almighty into luminous globes, the number 
of stars or suns comprehended in that portion of the firmament which 
is within the reach of our telescopes is twenty thousand millions." Yet 
all this may be as nothing compared with the parts of the universe 
which we are unable to discover. See, in the Christian Keepsake for 
1840, an article by Thomas Dick, entitled, ** An Idea of the Universe,” 
Comp. notes on ch. ix. 9, 

10. Who giveth rain upon the earth, In the previous verse, Eliphaz 
had said, in general, that God did wonderful things—things which 
are fitted to lead us to put our trust in him, In this and the suc- 
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11 To set up on high those | mourn may be exalted to safety. 
that be low; that those which 
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11 Who advances the lowly to high places, 
And the dejected are elevated to prospetity ; 


ceeding verses he descends to particulars, and specifies those things 
which show that God is worthy to be confided in This enunciation 
continues to ver. 16; and the general scope is, that the agency of God 
is seen every where, and that his providential dealings are adapted to 
impress man with elevated ideas of his justice and goodness,  Eliphaz 
begins with the rain, and says that the fact that God sends it upon 
the earth was fitted to lead man to confide in him. He means, that 
while the sun, and moon, and seasons have stated times, and are 
governed by settled laws, the rain seems to be sent directly by God, 
and is imparted at such times as are best. It is wholly under his 
control, and furnishes a constant evidence of his benevolence. 
Without it, every vegetable would dry up, and every animal on the 
earth would soon die. ‘The word earth here refers probably to the 
cultivated part of the earth—the fields that are under tillage. Thus 
Eichhom renders it, Angebauten Feldern. On the interest which the 
phenomena of rain excited among the ancient sages of Idumea, and 
the laws by which it is produced, see notes on ch. xxxvii. 6, 15, 16; 
xxxviii. 22—28, T And sendeth waters. That is, showers. 1 Upon 
the fields. Marg., out-places. Heb., riemn—out of doors, outside, abroad, 
meaning the fields out of cities and towns. | Eichhorn renders it, ‘ the 
pastures,” auf Triften. ‘The meaning is, that the whole country is 
watered ; and the fact that God gives rain in this manner is a reason 
why we should put confidence in him. It shows that he is a bene- 
volent Being, since it contributes so essentially to human life and 
happiness, and since no other being but God can cause it. 

11. To setup on high. That is, who sets up on high; or God exalts 
those who are low. From the works of nature Eliphaz passes to the 
dealings of God with men, as designed to show that he was worthy of 
confidence. ‘The first proof is, that he showed himself to be the 
friend of the humble and the afflicted, and often exalted those who 
were in lowly circumstances, in a manner which evinced his direct 
interposition. It is to be remembered here that Eliphaz is detailing 
the result of his own observation, and stating the reasons which he 
had observed for putting confidence in God; and the meaning here 
is, that he had so often seen this done as to show that God was the 
friend of the humble and the poor, This sentiment was afterwards 
expressed with great beauty by Mary, the mother of the Lord Jesus: 


He hath put down the mighty from their seats, 

And exalted them of low degree ; 

He hath filled the hungry with good things, 

And the rich he hath sent empty away.—Luke i. 52, 53, 


T That those which mourn may be exalted to safety. Or rather, they 

who mourn are exalted to a place of safety. The sense is, that God 

did this; and that, therefore, there was ground of confidence in him. 

The word rendered “those which mourn” (omp) is from yp, to be 

turbid or foul as a torrent, Job vi. 16; hence to go about in filthy 

garments, like mourners, to mourn. The general sense of the Hebrew 
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12 He ’disappointeth the de- 13 He -taketh the wise in 
vices of the crafty, so that their | their own craftiness: and the 
hands cannot pertorm ! their en- | counsel of the troward is carried 
terprise. . headlong. 

y Neh. 4. 15. lor, anything. = 1 Cor. 3. 19, 
12 Who disappointeth the purposes of the crafty, 
And their hands cannot accomplish their design ; 
18 Who taketh the wise in their own craftiness, 
And precipitateth the counsels of intriguers. 
word, as in Arabic, is to be sqnalid, dark, filthy, dusky, obscure; and 
hence it denotes those who are afflicted, which is its sense here. The 
LXX. render it, azoAwAóras. the lost, or those who are perished. The 
sense is plain. God raises up the bowed down, the oppressed, and 
the afflicted. — Eliphaz undoubtedly referred to instances which had 
come under his own observation, when persons who had been in very 
depressed circumstances had been raised up to situations of comfort, 
honour, and safety; and that in a manner which was a manifest inter- 
position of his Providence. From this he argued that those who were 
in circumstances of great trial should put their trust in him. Cases 
of this kind often occur: and a careful observation of the dealings of 
God with the afflicted would undoubtedly furnish materials for an 
Enn like that on which Eliphaz relied in this instance. 

. He disappointeth the devices of the crafty, He foils them in their 
E or makes their plans vain. This, too, was the result of close 
observation on the part of Eliphaz. He had seen instances where 
the plans of crafty, designing, and artful men had been defeated, and 
where the straightforward had been prospered and honoured. Such 
cases led him to believe that God was the friend of virtue, and was 
worthy of entire confidence. T So that their hands. So that they. 
The hands are the instruments by which we accomplish our plans. 
5 Their enterprise. Marg., or anything. Heb., ream. This word 
properly means uprightness, from mS; then help, deliverance, Job vi. 
13; then purpose, undertaking, enterprise, 7.e. what one wishes to 
set up or establish.— Gesenius. This is its meaning here. Vulg., 
“Their hands cannot finish (implere) what they had begun.’ Sept., 
“Their hands cannot perform that which is true’—daAnéés. The 
Chaldee Paraphrase refers this to the defeat of the purposes of the 
Egyptians: ' Who made vain the thoughts of the Egyptians, who 
acted wisely [or eunningly— T1] that they might do evil to Israel, 
but their hands did not “perform the work of their wisdom (ver. 13), 
who took the wise men of Pharaoh in their own wisdom, and the 
counsel of their perverse astrologers he made to return upon them.’ 
The general sense is, that artful ‘and designing men—men who work 
in the dark, and who form secret purposes of evil, are dis sappointed 
and foiled. Eliphaz probably had seen instances of this, and he now 
attributes it to God as rendermg him worthy of the confidence of 
men, Itis still true. The crafty and the designing are often foiled 
in such a manner as to show that it is wholly of God. He exposes 
their designs in this way, and shows that he 1s the friend of the sin- 
cere and the honest; and in doing this he shows that he is worthy 
the confidence of his "people. 

13. He taketh the wise in their own eraftiness, This passage is quoted 
by the apostle Paul, in 1 Cor. iii. 19, with the usual formula, in re- 
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ferring to the Old Testament, yéypazrot ydp, “for it is written," 
showing that he regarded it as a part of the inspired oracles of God. 
The w ord wise here undoubtedly means gie cunning, the astute, the 
crafty, and the designing. It cannot mean those who are truly wise 
in the Scripture sense ; but the meaning is, that those who form plans 
which they expect to accomplish by cunning and craft are often the 
victims of their own designs. ‘The same sentiment not unfrequently 
occurs in the Scriptures and elsewhere, and has all the aspect of being 
a proverb. Thus, in Psa. vii, 15: 


He made a pit and digeged it, 
And is fallen into the ditch which he made. 


So Psa. ix., 15; 


The heathen are stk down into the pit that they made; 
In the net which they hid is their own foot taken. 


So Psa, xxxv. 8: 


Let his net that he hath hid catch himself; 
Into that very destruction let him fall. 


So Psa. xxxvii. 15: 


Their sword shall enter into their own heart, 
And their bow shall be broken. 


Comp. Eurip. Med. 409: 
Karküv 0€ mévtwy TÉKTOVES TOPMTarat. 

See also the same sentiment in Lucretius, v. 1151: 
Cireumretit enim vis atque injuria quemque, 
Atque, unde exorta est, ad eum plerumque rcvertit. 
** For force and rapine in their craftiest nets 


Oft their own sons entangle; and the plague 
Ten-fold recoils,” 


It is to be remembered that Eliphaz here speaks of his own observa- 
tion, and of that as a reason for putting confidence in God. The 
sentiment is, that he had observed that a straightforward, honest, and 
upright course was followed with the Divine favour and blessing ; but 
that a man who attempted to carry his plans by intrigue and stratagem 
would not be permanently successful. Sooner or later his cunning 
would recoil upon himself, and he would experience the disastrous 
consequences of such a course. It is still true. A man is always 
sure of ultimate success and prosperity if he is straightforward and 
honest. He never can be sure of it if he attempts to carry his plans 
by management. Other men may evince as much cunning as himself; 
and when his net springs it may include himself as well as those for 
whom he set it. It will be well for him if it is not made to spring on 
him while others escape. “T And the counsel of the froward. The 
design of the perverse. The word here rendered **froward," o", 
is from ‘ne, to twist, to twine, to spin. It then means, to be twisted, 
crooked, crafty, deceitful. Here it means those who are crooked, 
artful, designing. Sept., moAvrAókwv, the involved, the much-entangled, 
€ Is carried headlong. Heb., is precipitated, or hastened. There is 
not time for it to be matured; there is a development of the scheme 
before it is ripe, and the trick i is detected before there is time to put it 
in execution. Nothing can be more true than this often is now, 
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14 They ! meet with darkness | from the sword, from their 
in the day-time, aud grope in | mouth, and from the hand of 
the noon-day as in the night, the mighty. 


15 But” he saveth the poor 16 So the poor hath hope, and 
1 or, run into, Isa. 59.10; Amos 8.9. | iniquity stoppeth her mouth. 
a Psa. 107. 41. 


14 They meet with darkness in the day-time, 
And grope at noon as if it were night. 

15 And he saveth from the sword, from their mouth, 
And from the hand of the mighty, the poor. 

16 So the poor hath hope, 
And iniquity stoppeth her mouth. 


Something that eould not be anticipated developes the design, and 
brings the dark plot out to mid-day ; and God shows that he is the 
foe of all such schemes. 

14. They meet with darkness in the day-time, Marg., vun into. Comp. 
notes on Isa, lix. 10. The sense is, that where there is really no 
obstacle to the accomplishment of an honest plan—any more than 
there is for a man to walk in the day-time—they become perplexed 
and embarrassed as much as a man would be should sudden darkness 
come around him at mid-day, The same sentiment occurs in ch. xii. 
25. A life of honesty and uprightness will be attended with pros- 
perity, but a man who attempts to carry his plans by trick and art will 
meet with unexpected embarrassments, The sentiment in all these 
expressions is, that God embarrasses the cunning, the crafty, and the 
artful, but gives success to those who are upright; and that, therefore, 
he is worthy of confidence. 

15. But he saveth the poor from the sword. He shows himself to be 
the friend and protector of the defenceless, The phrase, '*from the 
sword, from their mouth," has been variously interpreted. Dr. Good 
renders it— 

So he saveth the persecutors from their mouth, 

And the helpless from the hand of the violent. 
Noyes— 

So he saveth the persecuted from their mouth, 

The oppressed from the hand of the mighty. 


This rendering is obtained by changing the points in the word 377, 
from the sword, to 3091T2?—making it the Hophal particle from 3Y?, to 
make desolate. ‘This was proposed by Capellus, and has been adopted 
by Durell, Michaelis, Dathe, Doederlein, and others. Rosenmuller 
pronounces it wholly unauthorized. Jerome renders it, à gladio oris 
eorum—'' from the sword of their mouth.” It seems to me that the 
whole verse may be literally rendered, **he saveth from the sword, 
from their mouth, and from the hand of the strong, the poor." Ac- 
cording to this version, the phrase “ from their mouth” may either 
mean from their mouth, 7. e. the edge of the sword, using the plural 
for the singular, or from the mouth of oppressors, using it to represent 
their violence, and their disposition to devour the poor. ‘The latter 
is more probably the true interpretation, and there is no need of a 
change in the points in the Hebrew. ‘Thus interpreted, the sense is, 
that God preserves the poor from oppression ; or, in other words, that 
he befriends them, and is therefore worthy of confidence. This senti- 
ment accords with what is found everywhere in the Bible. 

16. Sothe poor hath hope. From the interposition of God, They 
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17 Behold, happy ^ is the man | despise uot thou the chastening 
whom God eorreeteth ; therefore | of the Almighty : 
b Heb, 12,5; James 1, 12. 


17 Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth, 
And the chastening of the Almighty do not despise. 


are not left in a sad and comfortless condition. They are permitted 
to regard God as their protector and friend, and to look forward to 
another and a better world. This sentiment accords with all that is 
elsewhere said in the Scriptures, that the offers of mercy are specially 
made to the poor, and that they are peculiarly the objects of the Divine 
compassion. T And iniquity stoppeth her mouth. That is, the wicked 
are confounded when they see all their plans foiled, and find them- 
selves entangled in the snares which they have laid for others, A 
similar sentiment occurs in Psa. evii, 41, 42: : 


Yet setteth he the poor on high from aftliction, 
And maketh him families like a flock. 
The righteous shall see it and rejoice, 
And all iniquity shall stop her mouth. 


It is to be remembered that Eliphaz states this as the result of his 
own observation, and as clearly demonstrating, in his view, that there 
is a superintending and overruling Providence, A careful observa- 
tion of the course of events would lead undoubtedly to the same con- 
clusion, and this has been embodied in almost every language by some 
proverbial sentiment. We express it by saying that ‘honesty is the 
best poliey;" a proverb that is undoubtedly founded in wisdom. 
The sentiment is, that if a man wishes long to prosper, he should 
pursue a straightforward and an honest course; that cunning, intrigue, 
underhanded dealing, and mere management, will sooner or later 
defeat itself, and recoil on the head of him who uses it; and that, 
therefore, if there were no higher motive than self-interest, a man 
should be honest, frank, and open. See this argument stated at 
greater length, and with great beauty, in Psa. xxxvii, 

17. Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth, ‘This verse com- 
mences a new argument, designed to show that afflictions are followed 
by so important advantages as to make it proper that we should 
submit to them without a murmur. The sentiment in this verse, if 
not expressly quoted, is probably alluded to by the apostle Paul in 
Heb, xii. 5. The same thought frequently occurs in the Bible. See 
James i. 12; Prov. iii. 11,12. The sense is plain, that God confers 
a favour on us when he recalls us from our sins by the corrections of 
his paternal hand—as a father confers a favour on a child whom he 
restrains from sin by suitable correction. The way in which this is 
done Eliphaz proceeds to state at length. He does it in the most 
beautiful language, and in a manner entirely in accordance with the 
sentiments which occur elsewhere in the Bible. The word rendered 
correcteth (T2) means to argue, convince, reprove, punish, and to 
judge. It here refers to any of the modes by which God calls men 
from their sins, and leads them to walk in the paths of virtue. The 
word ** happy" here means, that the condition of such an one is blessed 
(me) Gr. uakápios— not that there is happiness in the suffering. The 
sense is, that it is a favour when God recalls his friends from their 
wanderings, and from the error of their ways, rather than suffer 
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18 For *he maketh sore, and 19 He ^shall deliver thee in 
bindeth up; he woundeth, and | six troubles; yea, in seven there 
his hands make whole. shall no evil touch thee. 

c Deut. 32. 39. d Psa. 91. 3. 


18 For he bruiseth, and he bindeth up; 
He woundeth, and his hands heal. 

19 In six troubles he will deliver thee, 
Yea, in seven evil shall not touch thee. 


them to go on to ruin. He does me a kindness who shows me a 
precipice down which I am in danger of falling; he lays me under 
obligation to him who, even with violence, saves me from flames which 
would devour me. Eliphaz undoubtedly means to be understood as 
implying that Job had been guilty of transgression, and that God had 
taken this method to recall him from the error of his ways. ‘That he 
had sinned, and that these calamities had come as a consequence, he 
seems never once to doubt; yet he supposes that the affliction was 
meant in kindness, and proceeds to state that if Job would receive it 
in a proper manner, it might be attended still with important benefits. 
| Therefore despise not thou the chastening of the Almighty. ‘Do 
not regret (ONN), Sept. u) àravatvov—the means which God is using 
to admonish you." ‘There is direct allusion here undoubtedly to 
the feelings which Job had manifested (ch. iii.) ; and the object of 
Eliphaz is, to show him that there were important benefits to be 
derived from affliction which should make him willing to bear it 
without murmuring. Job had exhibited, as Eliphaz thought, a dis- 
position to reject the lessons which afflictions were designed to teach 
him, and to spurn the admonitions of the Almighty. From that state 
of mind he would recall him, and would impress on him the truth 
that there were such advantages to be derived from those afflictions as 
should make him willing to endure all that was laid upon him without 
a murmur. 

18. For he maketh sore. That is, he afflicts. T And bindeth up. 
He heals. The phrase is taken from the custom of binding up a 
wound. See notes on Isa. i. 6; xxxvii 21. This was a common 
mode of healing among the Hebrews ; and the practice of medicine 
appears to have been confined much to external applications. ‘lhe 
meaning of this verse is, that afHlictions come from God, and that he 
only ean support, comfort, and restore. Health is his gift; and all 
the consolation which we need, and for which we can look, must 
come from him. 

19. He shall deliver thee in six troubles, Six is used here to denote 
an indefinite number, meaning that he would support in many 
troubles. This mode of speech is not uncommon among the He- 
brews, where one number is mentioned, so that an extreme number 
may be immediately added. The method is, to mention a numbcr 
within the limit, and then to add one more, meaning that in al in- 
stances the thing referred to would occur. The limit here is seven, 
with the Hebrews a complete and perfect number; and the idea is, 
that in any succession of troubles, however numerous, God was able 
to deliver. Similar expressions not unfrequently occur. Thus in 
Amos i. 3, 6, 9, 11, 13; ii. 1, 4, 6: 

Thus saith the Lon: 
For three transgressions of Damascus, and for four, 
I will not turn away the punishment thereof. 
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20 Infamine*heshallredeem | the scourge of tne tongue;^ 
thee from death; and in war | neither shalt thou be afraid of 
froin the ! power of the sword. | destruction when it cometh. 

zt Thou shalt be hid 2 from 2 or, when the tongue scourgeth, 

e Psa. 37.19. — lands. ff EB, Ole BO, 
20 In famine he will redeem thee from death, 
And in war from the power of the sword. 
21 From the seourge of the tongue shalt thou be hid, 
Nor be afraid of devastation when it cometh. 


Thus saith the Lorp: 
For three transgressions of Gaza, and for four, 
I will not turn away the punishment thereof. 
Thus saith the Lorp: 
For three transgressions of Tyrus, and for four, 
I will not turn away the punishment thereof. 
Thus in Prov, xxx. 15: 
There are three things that are never satisfied, 
Yea, four things say not, it is enough. 
There be three things that are too wonderful for me, 
Yea, four, which I know not.—Ver. 18. 
For three things the earth is disquieted, 
And for four which it eannot bear.—Ver. 21. 
There be three things that go well, 
Yea, four are comely in going; 
A lion, whieh is strongest among beasts, 
And turneth not away for any ; 
A grey-hound ; —A he-goat also; 
And a king, against whom there is no rising up.—Vers, 29—31. 
Comp. Homer, Iliad vi. 174: 
"Evrquap elviore kal évvéa Bois iépevaev. 


An enumeration in regard to number, similar to the one before us, 
occurs in Prov. vi. 16: 

"These six things doth the Lord hate; 

Yea, seven are an abomination to him. 


T There shall no evil touch thee,  'l'hat is, permanently; for he eonld 
not mean that he would not be subjeeted to ealamity at all, sinee by 
the very supposition he was a sufferer. But the sense is, that God 
would save from those calamities. 

20. In famine he shall redeem thee, That is, will deliver thee from 
death. On the meaning of the word redeem, see notes on Isaiah, eh. 
xlii. 1, 3. T From the power of the sword. Marg. as in Heb., hands. 
That is, he should not be slain by armed men, A mouth is often 
attributed to the sword in the Scriptures, beeanse it devours; hands 
are attributed to it here, beeanse it is by the hand that we perform an 
undertaking, and the sword is personified, and represented as aeting 
as a conscious agent, Comp. Ezek. xxxv. 5, margin, 'Yhe meaning 
is, that God would protect those who put their trust in him, in times 
of ealamity and war. Doubtless Eliphaz had seen instanees enough 
of this kind to lead him to this general eonclusion, where the pious 
poor had been proteeted in a remarkable manner, and where signal 
deliverances had been vouchsafed to the righteous in danger. 

21. Thou shalt be hid from the scourge of the tongue. Marg., or, 
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99 At destruction and famine | thou be afraid of the beasts of 
thou shalt laugh: neither shalt | the earth. 


22 At devastation and at famine thou shalt laugh, 
Nor shalt thou dread the wild beasts of the land. 


when the tongue scourgeth. The word rendered “ scourge’—niv— 
means properly a whip. It is used of God when he scourges men by 
calamities and punishments, Isa. x. 26; Job ix. 23. See the use of 
the verb uw in ch. i. 7. Here it is used to denote a slanderous 
tongue, as being that which infliets a severe wound upon the reputa- 
tion and peace of an individual. The idea is, that God would guard 
the reputation of those who commit themselves to him, and that they 
shall be secure from slander, ** whose breath," Shakspeare says, **out- 
venoms all the worms of Nile." { Neither shalt thou be afraid of destruc- 
tion when it cometh. Thatis, your mind shall be calm in those calami- 
ties which threaten destruction. When war rages, when the tempest 
iwls, when the pestilence breathes upon a community, then your 
mind shall be at peace. <A similar thought occurs in Isa, xxvi. 3: 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
thee;" and the same sentiment is beautifully illustrated at length in 
the ninety-first Psalm. The Chaldee Paraphrase applies all this to 
events which had occurred in the history of the Hebrews. Thus ver. 
20: “In the famine in Egypt he redeemed thee from death; and in 
the war with Amalek from being slain by the sword." Ver. 21: “In 
the injury inflicted by the tongue of Balaam thou wert hid among the 
clouds, and thou didst not fear from the desolation of the Midianites 
when it came." Ver. 22: “In the desolation of Sihon, and in the 
famine of the desert, thou didst laugh; and of the camps of Og, who 
was like a wild beast of the earth, thou wert not afraid.” 

22. At destruction and famine thou shalt laugh. That is, thou shalt 
be perfectly safe and happy. They shall not come upon thee; and 
when they approach with threatening aspect, thou shalt smile with 
conscious security. The word here rendered famine (]22) is an 
unusual word, and differs from that occurring in ver. 20, W. This 
word is derived from jF2—to languish, to pine from hunger and thirst. 
It then means the languid and feeble state which exists where there 
is a want of proper nutriment. A sentiment similar to that which 
is here expressed occurs in Martial, iv. 19. 4: 


Ridebis ventos hoc munere tectus, et imbres. 


*| Neither shalt thou be afraid of the beasts of the earth, Wild beasts 
in new countries are always objects of dread, and in the fastnesses 
and deserts of Arabia they were especially so. They abounded there ; 
and one of the highest images of happiness there would be, that there 
would be perfect safety from them, A similar promise occurs in 
Psa. xci. 18: 

Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder ; 

The young lion and the dragon shalt thou trample under foot. 


And a promise similar to this was made by the Saviour to his dis- 
ciples: “They shall take up serpents; and if they drink any deadly 
thing it shall not hurt them." The sentiment of Eliphaz is that they 
who put their trust in God would find protection, and have the con- 
sciousness that they were secure wherever they were. 


CHAPTER V. 219 


23 Forthoushaltbeinleague | 24 And thou shalt know 
with the stones of the field; aud | ! that thy tabernacle shall be in 
the beasts £ of the field shall he | peace ; and thou shalt visit thy 
at peace with thee. habitation, and shalt not * sin. 

g Isa. 11. 9. 1 or, that peace is thy tabernacle. 2 Or, err. 


23 For thou shalt form an alliance with the stones of the field, 
And the beasts of the field shall be at peace with thee. 

24 Thou shalt know that thy tent is sccure, 
And thou shait return to thy dwelling, and not miss it. 


23. For thou shalt be in league with the stones of the field. In the 
Hebrew, ‘There shall be a covenant between thee and the stones of 
the field." The sense is, they shall not harm thee. They are here 
spoken of as enemies that were made to be at peace, and that would 
not annoy or injure. It is to be remembered that this was spoken in 
Arabia, where rocks and stones abounded, and where travelling, 
from that cause, was difficult and dangerous, The sense here is, as I 
understand it, that he would be permitted to make his way in ease 
and safety, Tindal renders it— 


But the castels in the land shall be confederate with thee; 
The beastes of the fealde shall give thee peace. 


Some have supposed that the meaning is, that the land would be free 
from stones that rendered it barren, and would be rendered fertile if 
the favour of God was sought. Shaw, in his Travels, supposes that 
it refers to the custom of walking over stones, in which the feet are 
liable to be injured every moment; and that the meaning is, that that 
danger would be averted by the Divine interposition. By others it 
has been conjectured that the allusion is to a custom which is known 
as skopelism, of which Egmont and Heyman (Reisen, II. Th, S. 156) 
give the following aceount: that “in Arabia, if any one is living at 
variance with another, he places on his land stones as a warning that 
no one should dare to plow it, as by doing it he would expose himself 
to the danger of being punished by him who had placed the stones 
there." This custom is also referred to by Ulpian (L. ix. de officio 
Proconsulis), and in the Greek Pandects, Lib. lx. Tit. xxii. Leg. 9. 
It may be doubted, however, whether this custom was as early as the 
time of Job, or was so common then as to make it probable that the 
allusion is to it. Rosenmüller supposes the meaning to be, “Thy 
field shall be free from stones, which would render it unfruitful.” 
Alte u. neue Morgenland, zn loc. Other explanations may be seen in 
Rosenmiiller (Commentary), but it seems to me that the view 
presented above, that travelling would be rendered safe and pleasant, 
is the true one. Such a promise would be among the rich blessings 
in a country like Arabia, 

24. And thou shalt know that thy tabernacle shall be in peace, Thy 
tent— (3:9) —showing that it was common then to dwell in tents. 
The sense is, that when he was away from home he would have con- 
fidence that his dwelling was secure, and his family safe. This would 
be an assurance producing no small degree of consolation in a eountry 
abounding in wild beasts and robbers. Such is the nature of the 
blessing which Eliphaz says the man would have who pnt his con- 
fidence in God, and committed his cause to him. To a certain extent 
this was, and is, undoubtedly true, A.man cannot indeed have 
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25 Thou shalt know also that | thine offspring as the grass of 
thy seed shall be ' great, and | the earth. 
lor, much, 


25 And thou shalt know that thy posterity shall be numerous, 
And thine offspring like plants upon the earth. 


miraculous assurance when from home that his wife and children are 
still alive and in health; nor can he be certain that his dwelling is 
not wrapped in flames, or that it has been preserved from the intrusion 
of evil-ininded men. But he may feel assured that all is under the 
wise control of God; that whatever oeeurs will be by his permission 
and direction, and will tend to ultimate good. He may also, with 
calmness and peace, commit his home with all that is dear to him to 
God, and feel that in his hands all is safe. T And thou shalt visit thy 
habitation, That is, on the return from a journey. T And shalt not sin. 
‘This is a very unhappy translation. ‘The true sense is, thou shalt not 
miss thy dwelling; thoushalt not wander away lost, to return no more. 
The word here used, and whieh is rendered “sin” in our eommon 
version, is XSi) Ahátá. It is true that it is commonly rendered to sin, 
and that it often has this sense. But it properly means to miss ; that 
is, not to hit the mark, spoken of an archer, Judy, xx. 16; then to 
make a false step, to stumble or fall, Prov. xix. 2. It thus aecords 
exactly in sense with the Greek áuaprdvo. Here the original sense of 
the Hebrew word should be retained, meaning that he would not miss 
the way to his dwelling; that 1s, that he would be permitted to return 
to it in safety. Gesenius, however, renders it, **'Thou musterest thy 
pasture (flocks), and missest naught:’’ that is, nothing is gone; all 
thy flocks are there. But the more obvious sense, and a sense which 
the connexion demands, is that whieh refers the whole deseription to 
a man who is on a journey, and who is exposed to the dangers of wild 
beasts, and to the perils of a rough and stony way, but who is 
permitted to visit his home without missing it or being disappointed, 
A great variety of interpretations have been given of the passage, 
which may be seen in Rosenmiiller and Good. Many suppose it 
means that he should review his domestic affairs, and find all to his 
mind; or should find that everything was in its place, or was as it 
should be. It eannot be doubted that the Hebrew word “vist” (WE) 
will bear this interpretation, but that above proposed seems to me 
best to suit the eonnexion, ‘The margin eorreetly renders it err. 

25. Thou shali know also that thy seed shall be great, Marg., much. 
That is, thy posterity shall be numerous. ‘This was one of the 
blessings supposed to be eonneeted with the favour of God. See 
notes on Isa. lili, 10. And thine offspring as the grass of the earth, 
On the meaning of the word here rendered offspring, see notes on Isa, 
xlviii. 19. Nothing is more common, in the Seriptures, than to eom- 
pare a prosperous and a happy man to a green and flourishing tree. 
See Psa, i. 3; xcii. 12—14. ‘The idea here is, that the righteous 
would have a numerous and a happy posterity, and that the Divine 
favour to them would be shown by the blessing of God on their 
ehildren. Comp. Psa. exxviii. 1, 3: 


Blessed is every one that feareth the Lord 

That walketh m his ways. 

Thy wife shall be a fruitful vine by the side of thine house; 
Thy children like olive-plents round about thy table. 


CHAPTER V. PE 


26 Thou shalt come to thy 97 Lo this, we have searched 
grave in a full age,’ like as a | ‘it, so it is; hear it, and kuow 
shock of corn ' cometh in in his | thou ?£ for ! thy good. 


Beason. $ Prov. 9. 3—5, 1 thyself, Prov. 9. 12. 
À Prov. 9. 11. 1 ascendeth. 


26 Thou shalt come in full age to the grave, 
As a shock of grain that is gathered in its season. 
27 Lo! This we have searched out. So it is. 
Hear! and know thou it for thyself. 


26, Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age. 'Yhat is, thou shalt 
have long life; thou shalt not be cut down prematurely, nor by any 
sudden calamity. It is to be remembered that long life was regarded 
as an eminent blessing in ancient times. See notes on Isa, lxv. 22. 
T Like as a shock of corn cometh in in his season. Marg., ascendeth. 
As a sheaf of grain is harvested when it is fully ripe. This is a 
beautiful comparison, and the meaning is obvions. He would not be 
cut off before his plans were fully matured; before the fruits of 
righteousness had ripened in his life. He would be taken away when 
he was ripe for heaven—as the yellow grain is for the harvest. Grain 
is not cnt down when it is green; and the meaning of Eliphaz is, that 
it is as desirable that man should live to a good old age before he is 
gathered to his fathers, as it is that grain should be suffered to stand 
until it is fully ripe. 

27. Lo this. All this that I have said; the truth of all the remarks 
which I have made. 1 We have searched it, We have, by careful 
observation of the course of events, come to these conclusions, These 
are our views of the providence of God, and of the principles of his 
government, as far as we have had the opportunity of observing, and 
they are well worthy of your attention. ‘The sentiments in these two 
chapters indicate close and accurate observation; and if we think that 
the observation was not always wholly accurate, or that the principles 
were carried farther than facts would warrant, or that Eliphaz applied 
them with somewhat undue severity to the case of Job, we are to re- 
member that this was in the infancy of the world, that they had few 
historical records, and that they had no written revelation. If they 
were favoured with occasional revelations, as Eliphaz claimed (ch. iv. 
12, seq.), yet they were few in number, and at distant intervals, and 
the Divine communications pertained to but few points. Though it 
may without impropriety be maintained that some of the views of 
Eliphaz and his friends were not wholly accurate, yet we may safely 
ask, Where among the Greek and Roman sages can views of the 
Divine government be found that equal these in correctness, or that 
are expressed with equal force and beauty? For profound and 
accurate observation, for beauty of thought and sublimity of expres- 
sion, the sage of Teman will not fall behind the sages of Áthens; and 
not the least interesting thing in the contemplation of the book of Job, 
is the comparison which we are almost of necessity compelled to make 
between the observations on the course of events which were made in 
Arabia, and those which were made by the philosophers of the 
ancient heathen world. Is it improper to suppose that one design of 
this book was to show how far the human mind could go, with the 
aid of occasional revelations on a few points, in ascertaining the 
principles of the Divine administration, and to demonstrate that, after 
all, the mind needed a fuller revelation to enable man to comprehend 
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the truths pertaining to the kingdom of God? T Hear it—for thy good. 
Marg. as in Heb., thyself. ‘These principles are such that they are of 
importance for you to understand and to apply, 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTERS VI, VII. 


THESE two ehapters eomprise the answer of Job to the speech of Eliphaz, 
There is much strong emotion in this reply; much that expresses the depth 
of his sorrow; much real piety; and much also that eannot be justified in 
his impatience, and in his remonstranees with God for aflieting him. He 
felt keenly the remarks of Eliphaz, and in the anguish of his soul he gives 
vent to expressions whieh he himself afterwards sees to be improper, and for 
whieh, in the close, he makes humble and penitent acknowledgment to God, 
In veply to the harsh and severe insinuations of Eliphaz, he justifies the 
bitterness of his complaints by the severity of the atilietion which he had 
been called to endure, ch. vi. 2—13. This object leads him into a particular 
statement of the depth and extent of his sorrows, as if they had' not been 
understood or appreelated by his friends. Ile wishes (vers. 2, 3) that his 
grief were thoroughly and attentively considered; says aer 4) that the 
arrows of the Almighty are in him, and that the terrors of God are arrayed 
against him; remarks that he did not complain without eause, any more 
than the wild ass or the ox when they were perishing, vers. 5—7; reiterates 
his request that God would suffer him to die, vers. 8, 9; repeats the thought 
that he would then have comfort in the grave, ver. 10; and complains 
bitterly that lis strength was insufticient to bear these heavy trials. He 
then goes on to say that a man in such cireumstances ought to have the 
sympathy of his friends, but that Ais friends had deecived him, and had 
greatly aggravated his sufferings, vers. 14—23. They had shown themselves 
to be like a brook in the desert, where a company of travellers expected to 
find water, but which they found to be dried up, vers. 15—283. Ine then 
(vers. 24—30) earnestly requests his friends to consider more attentively his 
circumstances, and to see whether his strong expressions eould not be justified. 
He evidently supposes that they did not understand the depth of his sorrows, 
and did not sympathize with him as they ought to do. In justification of his 
feelings (ch. vii. 1—11), he reeapitulates his suffermgs. Eliphaz had ex- 
horted him to commit himself to God, and to bear all this with a calm and 
submissive mind. To all this he says (ch. vii. 1) that life was short, and 
that the days of man were like those of an hireling, who anxiously longed 
for the close of the day; that his was a life of toil and pain, where it 
was proper to look for the shades of the evening, vers. 2, 9; that his days 
and nights were filled with vanity and sorrow, vers. 3, 4. He deseribes his 
disease as filling his flesh with worms and elods of dust, ver. 5; and says that 
his days are swift, and that he must soon vanish away like a eloud, and be 
known no more, ver. 10. How then, he asks, could he restrain his anguish ? 
How could he help speaking in the bitterness of his soul? ver. 11. Hurried 
on by the deep sense of his sorrows, he now allows himself to expostulate in 
a very improper manner with God, and to remonstrate with him in great 
severity of language for thus afllieting him, vers. 12—19. He asks whether 
he was a sea or a whale, that God should watch him in this manner, ver. 12; 
says that when he would take rest on his bed, then God frightened him with 
distressing visions, vers. 13, 14; that such was his eondition that he loathed 
and hated his life, vers. 15, 16, and demands with impatience what is man 
that God should thus visit him, and that he would not for the briefest time 
let him alone, vers. 17—19; and eontinuing the same bitter language of 
complaint, he asks with impatience why, supposing he fad sinned, was he of 
so mueh consequence as to attract, in a special manner, the attention of the 
Almighty? What injury had his offenee done to God, that he should visit 
bim thus? Why did not God forgive the sin, and take his heavy hand from 
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CHAPTER VL 3 Fornow it would be heavier 
JUT woh auswered aud said, than the sand ^ of the sea: there- 


2 Oh that my grief were | fore *my words are swallowed 
thoroughly weighed, and my | up. 


calamity ' laid in the balances _ lifted up. & Prov. 97.3. 
1 9 i.e. l want words to express my grief, 
together ! Psa. 77. 4. 


THE FIRST SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED.—Ch. vi., vii. 
The reply of Job to Eliphaz. 
1 AnD Job answered, and said: 
2 Oh that my grief were weighed thoroughly ! 
That they would put my calamities in the balance together? 
8 For now would they be heavier than the sands of the sea: 
Therefore are my words swallowed up. 


him? Why would he erush him down to the grave? vers. 20, 21. Sub- 
stantially the same state of fecling is evinced in this speeeh of Joh which was 
shown in ch. iii.; and while there is great beauty aud much of the workings 
of the human heart developed, still there is much, as we shall see, which 
cannot be commended or approved. 


2. Oh that my grief were thoroughly weighed. The word rendered 
grief here (v3) may mean either vexation, trouble, grief, Eccles. i. 
18; ii. 23; or it may mean anger, Deut. xxxii. 19; Ezek xx. 28. 
It is rendered by the LXX. here, ógyj —anger; and by Jerome, peccata 
—sins. The sensé of the whole passage may either be that Job 
wished his anger or his complaints to be laid in the balance with his 
calamity, to see if one was more weighty than the other—meaning 
that he had not complained unreasonably or unjustly ( Rosenmüller) ; 
or that he wished that his afflictions might be put into one scale and 
the sands of the sea in another, and the one weighed against the 
other (Noyes); or simply that he desired that his sorrows should be 
aecurately estimated. "This latter is, I think, the true sense of the 
passage. He supposed his friends had not understood and appreciated 
his sufferings ; that they were disposed to blame him without under- 
standing the extent of his sorrows, and he desires that they would 
estimate them aright before they condemned him. In particular, he 
seems to have supposed that Eliphaz had not done justice to the depth 
of his sorrows in the remarks which he had just made. The figure of 
weighing actions or sorrows is not uncommon or unnatural. It means 
to take an exact estimate of their amount. So we speak of heavy 
calamities, of afflictions that crush us by their weight, ete. T Laid in 
the balances. Marg., lifted up. ‘That is, raised up and put in the 
scales, or put in the scales and then raised up—as is common in 
weighing. fl Together (WT). At the same time; that al? my sorrows, 
griefs, and woes, were piled on the scales, and then weighed. He 
supposed that only a partial estimate had been formed of the extent 
of his calamities. 

3. Heavier than the sand of the sea. That is, they would be found 
to be insupportable. Who could bear up the sands of the sea? So 
Job says of his sorrows. A comparison somewhat similar is found in 
Prov. xxvii. 8: 

Heavy.is a stone, and weighty the sand of the sea, 
But a fool’s wrath is heavier than them both. 


T My words are swallowed up, Marg., I want words to express my grief. 
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4 For the arrows of the Al- | spirit: the terrors ' of God. do 
mighty are within me, the | set themselves in array against 
poison whereof drinketh up my | me. 

i Psa. 88. 15, 16. 
4 For the arrows of the Almighty are within me, 
Their poison drinketh up my spirit : 
The terrors of God set themselves in array against me. 


This expresses the true scnse—but not with the same poctic beauty. 
We express the same idea when we say that we are choked with grief: 
we are so overwhelmed with sorrow that we cannot speak. Any very 
deep emotion prevents the power of utterance. Soin Psa, lxxvii. 4. 


Thou holdest mine eyes waking: 
Iam so troubled that I cannot speak. 


So the well-known expressions in Virgil : 
Obstupui, steteruntque come, et vox faucibus haesit. 


There has been, however, considerable variety in the interpretation of 
the word here rendered swallowed wp—iv), Gesenius supposes that 


it means to speak rashly, to talk at random; and that the idea 1s, that 
Job now admits that his remarks had been unguarded—‘ therefore 
were my words rash." The same sense Castell gives to the Arabic 
word. Schultens renders it, '' therefore are my words tempestuous 
or fretful.” Rosenmiiller, ‘my words exceed due moderation.” 
Castellio, ‘my words fail Luther, ‘therefore it is vain that I 
speak." The LXX., “but my words seem to be evil." Jerome, “my 
words are full of grief." In this variety it is difficult to determine 
the meaning ; but probably the old interpretation is to be retained, by 


which the word is derived from v», to absorb, to swallow up, Comp. 


Prov. xx. 20; Obad. 16; Job xxxix. 90; Prov. xxiii. 2. The word 
does not elsewhere occur. 

4, For the arrows of the Almighty are within me. That is, it is not a 
light affliction that I endure. I am wounded in a manner which 
could not be caused by man—called to endure a severity of suffering 
which shows that it proceeds from the Almighty. Thus called to 
suffer what man could not cause, he maintains that it is right for him 
to complain, and that the words which he employed were not an im- 
proper expression of the extent of the grief. 1 The poison whereof 
drinketh up my spirit. ‘Takes away my vigour, my comfort, my life. 
He here compares his afflictions with being wounded with poisoned 
arrows. Such arrows were not unfrequently used among the ancients. 
The object was to secure certain death, even where the wound caused 
by the arrow itself would not produce it. Poison was made so 
concentrated, that the smallest quantity conveyed by the point 
of an arrow would render death inevitable. This practice contri- 
buted much to the barbarity of savage war. Thus Virgil speaks of 
poisoned arrows. 


Ungere tela manu, ferrumque armare veneno. —45. ix. 773. 
And again, Ain. x. 140; 
Vulnere dirigere, et calamos armare veneno. 
So Ovid, Lib. 1. de Ponto, Eleg. ii. of the Sythians : 


Qui, mortis sevo geminent ut vulnere causas, 
Omnia vipereo spicula felle linunt. 
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Comp. Justin, lib. ii, c. 10. $ 2; Grotius, de Jure Belli ct Pacis; aud 
Virgil, En. xii. 857, In the Odyssey, i. 260, scq., we read of Ulysses 
that he went to Ephyra, a city of Thessaly, to obtain from Ilus, the 
son of Mermer, deadly poison, that he might smear it over the iron 
points of his arrows. The pestilence which produced so great a de- 
struction in the Grecian camp is also said by Homer (Iliad i. 48) to 
have been caused by arrows shot from the bow of Apollo. The phrase 
" drinketh up the spirit” is very expressive. We speak now of the 
sword ¢thirsting for blood; but this language is more expressive and 
striking. The figure is not uncommon in the poetry of the East and 
of the ancients. In the poem of Zohair, the third of the Moallakat, 
or those transcribed in golden letters, and suspended in the temple of 
Mecca, the same image occurs. It is thus rendered by Sir William 
Jones: 


“ Their javelins had no share in the drinking the blood of Naufel." 


A similar expression occurs in Sophocles in ''rachinn. vers. 1061, as 
quoted by Schultens, when describing the pestilence in which Her- 
cules suffered :— 
ex 8€ XAwpov alua uov 
TIézckev 75n— 
This was imitated by Cicero in Tusculan. Disp. ii. 8: 


Hsc me niretivit veste furiali inscium, 

Quee lateri inherens morsu lacerat viscera, 
Urgensque graviter, pulmonum haurit spiritus, 
Jam decolorem sanguinem omnem exsorbuit. 


So Lucan, Pharsa. ix. 741, seq., gives a similar description : 


Ecce subit virus tacitum, carpitque medullas 

Ignis edax, calidaque incendit viscera tabe, 

Ebibit humorem circa vitalia fusum 

Pestis, et in sicco linguam torrere palato 

Coepit. 
Far more beautiful, howcver, than the expressions of any of the 
ancient classics — more tender, more delicate, more full of pathos—is 
the description which the Christian poet Cowper gives of the arrow 
that pierces the side of the sinner. It is the account of his own 
conversion ; 

I was a stricken deer that left the herd 

Long since. With mauy an arrow deep infix'd 

My panting side was charged, when I withdrew, 

To seck a tranquil death in distant shades. 

There I was found by One who had himself 

Been hurt by the archers. In his side he bore, 

And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars.— Task, b. iii. 


Of such wounding ^e did not complain. The arrow was extracted by 
the tender hand of Him who alone had power to do it. Had Job 
known of him ; had he been fully acquainted with the plan of mercy 
through him, and the comfort which a wounded sinner may find there, 
we should not have heard the bitter complaints which he uttered in 
his trials. Let us not judge him with the severity which we may use 
of one who is afflicted and complains under the full light of the gospel. 
"I The terrors of God do set themselves in array against me. "Those 
things which God uses to excite terror. ‘The word which is rendered 
set in array" (TZ):properly denotes the drawing up of a line for 
L2 
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5 Doth the wild ass bray 6 Can that which is tti- 
‘when he hath grass? or lowoth | savoury be eaten without salt? 
the ox over his fodder? or is there any taste in the white 

1 at grass, of an ese ? 


5 Doth the wild ass bray in the midst of grass? 
Or loweth the ox over his fodder? 

6 Can that which is insipid be caten without salt ? 
Is there any taste in the white of an egg? 


battle ; and the sense is here, that all these terrors seem to be drawn 
up in battle array, as if on purpose to destroy him. No expression 
could more strikingly deseribe the condition of an awakened sinner, 
though it is not certain that Job used it precisely in this sense, ‘The 
idea as he used it is, that all that God commonly employed to produce 
alarm seemed to be drawn up as in a line of battle against him. 

5. Doth the wild ass bray when he hath grass. On the habits of the 
wild ass, see notes on ch. xi. 12. The meaning of Job here is, that 
he did not complain without reason; and this he illustrates by the 
fact that the wild animal that had a plentiful supply of food would be 
gentle and ealm, and that when its bray was heard it was proof that 
it was suffering. So Job says that there was a reason for his com- 
plaining. He wassuffering ; and perhaps ne means that his complaint 
was just as natural, and just as innocent, as the braying of the ass for 
its food. He should have remembered, however, that he was endowed 
with reason, and that he was bound to evince a different spirit from 
the brute creation, T Or loweth the ox over his fodder, ‘That is, the 
ox is satisfied and unmurmuring when his wants are supplied. The 
fact that he lows is proof that he is in distress, or there is a reason 
for it. So Job says that his complaints were proof that he was in 
distress, and that there was a reason for his language of complaint, 

6. Can that which is unsavoury. Which is insipid, or withont taste. 
T Be eaten without salt? It is necessary to add salt in order to make 
it either palatable or wholesome. The ¿itera? truth of this no one can 
doubt. Insipid food cannot be relished, nor would it long sustain 
life. ‘The Orientals eat their bread often with mere salt, without any 
other addition except some dry and pounded summer-savoury, which 
last is the common method at Aleppo.’’—Russell’s Natural History 
of Aleppo, p. 27. It should be remembered, also, that the bread of 
the Orientals is commonly mere unleavened cakes. See Rosenmiiller, 
Alte u, neue Morgenland, on Gen, xviii. 6. The idea of Job in this 
adage or proverb is, that there was a fitness and propriety in things. 
Certain things went together, and were necessary companions, One 
cannot be expected without the other ; one is incomplete without the 
other. Insipid food requires salt in order to make it palatable and 
nutritious, and so it is proper that suffering and lamentation should 
be united. There was a reason for his complaints, as there was for 
adding salt to unsavoury food. Much perplexity, however, has been 
felt in regard to this whole passage, vers. 6, 7. Some have supposed 
that Job means to rebuke Eliphaz severely for his harangue on the 
necessity of patience, which he characterizes as insipid, impertinent, 
and disgusting to him; as being in fact as unpleasant to his soul as 
the white of an egg was to the taste. Dr. Good explains it as 
meaning, ‘Doth that which has nothing of seasoning, nothing of a 
pungent or irritating power within it, produce pungency or irritation? 
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7 The things that my soul; rowful meat. 
refused to touch are as my sor- | 


7 The things which my soul abhors to touch 
Are become my sorrowful food. 


I too should be quiet and complain not, if I had nothing provocative 
or acrimonious; but alas! the food I am doomed to partake of is the 
very calamity which is most acute to my soul, that which I most 
loathe, and which is most grievous or trying to my palate," But the 
real sense of this first part of the verse is, I think, that which is 
expressed above—that insipid food requires proper condiment, and 
that in his sufferings there was a real ground for lamentation and 
complaint—as there was for making use of salt in that which is 
unsavoury. I see no reason to think that he meant in this to reproach 
Eliphaz for an insipid and unmeaning address. {1 Or is there any 
taste in the white of an egg? Critics and commentators have been 
greatly divided about the meaning of this. The LXX. render it, e; õè 
kal égal yeva èv phuaci revois ; ts there any taste in vain words? Jerome 
( Vulg.), ** can any one taste that which being tasted produces death ?” 
The Targums render it substantially as it is in our version. The 
Hebrew word rendered “white” (N) means properly spittle, 1 Sam. 


xxi. 18. If applied to an egg, it means the white of 1t, as resembling 


spittle. The word rendered “egg” (reir) oceurs nowhere else in 
the Scriptures. If it be regarded as derived from 257, to sleep or dream, 
it may denote somnoleney or dreams, and then fatuity, folly, or a 
foolish speech, as resembling dreams: and many have supposed that 
Job meant to characterize the speech of Eliphaz as of this description. 
The word may mean, as it does in Syriac, a species of herb, the 
“ purslain" (Gesenius), proverbial for its insipidity among the Arabs, 
Greeks, and Romans, but which was used as a salad ; and the whole 
phrase here may denote purslain-broth, and hence an insipid discourse, 
This is the interpretation of Gesenius; but the more common and 
more probable explanation is that of our common version, denoting 
the white of an egg. But what is the point of the remark as Job 
uses it? That it is a proverbial expression is apparent; but in what 
way Job meant to apply it is not so clear. The Jews say that he 
meant to apply it to the speech of Eliphaz as being insipid and dull, 
without anything to penetrate the heart or to enliven the fancy; a 
speech as disagreeable to the mind as the white of an egg was insipid 
to the taste. Rosenmüller supposes that he refers to his afflictions, 
as being as unpleasant to bear as the white of an egg was to the taste. 
It seems to me that the sense of all the proverbs used here is about 
the same, and that they mean, ‘There is a reason for everything 
which occurs. The ass brays and the ox lows only when destitute 
of food. That which is insipid is unpleasant, and the white of an egg 
is loathsome, So with my afflictions. They produce loathing and 
disgust. My very food (ver. 7) is disagreeable, and everything seems 
tasteless as the most insipid food would. Hence the language which 
I have used—language spoken not without reason, and expressive of 
this state of the soul.” 

1. The things that my soul refused to touch, That I refused to touch— 
the word soul here being used to denote himself. The idea here is, 
that those things which formerly were objects of loathing to him had 
become his painful and distressing food, The idea may be either 
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8 Oh that I might have my 9 Even that " it would please 
request; aud that God would | God to destroy me; that he 
graut ne!the thing that I long would let loose his hand and ent 
for! -me off! 

1 my expectation. | m | Kings 19. 4; Jonah 4. 3. 8. 
8 Oh that I might have my request, 
And that God would grant my desire, 
9 That it would please God to erush me, 
That he would let loose his hand and cut me off! 


that he was reduced to the greatest pain and distress in partaking of 
his food, since he loathed that which he was obliged to eat (comp. 
notes, ch. iii. 24), or more probably his calamity is described under the 
image of loathsome food, in accordance with the Oriental usage, by 
which one is said to eat or taste anything; 7. e. to experience it, His 
sorrows were as sickening to him as the articles of food which he 
had mentioned were to the stomach, ‘The LAX. render it strangely, 
“For my wrath—pov 4 ópyf—cannot cease. For I see my food 
offensive as the smell of a lion" — $c7ep daphv Aéovros. 

8. Oh that I might have my request. To wit, death. This he 
desired as the end of his sorrows, either that he might be freed from 
them, or that he might be admitted to a happy world—or both. 
"I Would grant me the thing that I long for. Marg., my expectation. 
That is, death. He expected it; he looked ont forit; he was im- 
patient that the hour should come. ‘his state of feeling is not 
uncommon—where sorrows become so accumulated and intense that 
a man desires to die. It is no evidence, however, of a preparation 
for death. The wicked are more frequently in this state than the 
righteous, They are overwhelmed with pain; they see no hope of 
deliverance from it; and they impatiently wish that the end had come. 
They are stupid about the future world, and either suppose that the 
grave is the end of their being, or that in some undefinable way they 
will be made happy hereafter. The righteous, on the other hand, are 
willing to wait until God shall be pleased to release them, feeling that 
He has some good purpose in all that they endure, and that they do 
not suffer one pang too much, Such sometimes were Job’s feelings; 
but here, as in some other instances, no one can doubt that he was 
betrayed into unjustifiable impatience under his sorrows, and that he 
expressed an improper wish to die. 

9. Even that it would please God to destroy me. To put me to death, 
and to release me from my sorrows. Comp. ch. ii. 20, 21. The 
word rendered destroy here (821) means properly to break in pieces, 
to crush, to trample under foot, to make small by bruising. Here 
the sense is, that Job wished that God would crush him, so as to take 
his life. The LXX. render it wound—rtpwoarw. The Chaldee renders 
it, * Let God, who has begun to make me poor, loose his hand and 
make me rich." § That Ae would let loose his hand. Job here re- 
presents the hand of God as bound or confined. He wishes that that 
fettered hand were released, and were so free in its inflictions that he 
might be permitted to die. T And cut me off. This expression, says 
Gesenius (Lex. in the word 732), is a metaphor derived from a 
weaver, who, when his web is finished, cuts it off from the thrum by 
which it is fastened to the loom, See notes on Isa. xxxviii, 12. The 
sense is, that Job wished that God would wholly finish his work, and 
that as he had begun to destroy him he would complete it. 


CHAPTER VI. 225 


10 Then should I yet have 11 What zs my strength, that 
comfort; yea, I would harden | I should hope! and what ?s 
myself in sorrow: Ict him not | mine end, that I should prolong 
spare; for" I have not concealed | my life? 
the words of the Holy ° One. n Psa. 40.9; Acls 0, 00, 27. o Isa. 57.15. 


10 Then there would be yet comfort to me; 

Yea, I would exult in my anguish— 

Let him spare not— 

For I have not concealed the words of the Holy One. 
11 What is my strength that I should hope? 

And what is my end that I should be patient? 


10. Then shall I yet have comfort. Dr. Good renders this, ‘‘then 
would I already take comfort." Noyes, “yet it should still be my 
consolation.” The litcral sense is, “and there would be to me yet 
consolation ;” or ‘‘my consolation would yet be." ‘That is, he would 
find comfort in the grave (comp. ch. iii. 15, seq.), or in the future 
world. T 7 would harden myself in sorrow. Dr. Good renders this, 
“and I will leap for joy." In a similar way Noyes renders it, “I 
would exult.” So Sehultens understands the expression. The He- 
brew word rendered “I would harden myself” (z) occurs nowhere 


else, and expositors have been divided in regard to its meaning. 
According to Castell, it means to strengthen, to confirm, The Chaldee 


7) means to grow warm, to glow, to burn. The Arabic Ake is 


applied to a horse, and means to beat the earth with his feet, and 
then to leap, to exult, to spring up; and this is the idea which 
Gesenius and others suppose is to be retained here—an idea which 
certainly better suits the connexion than the common one of harden- 
ing himself in sorrow. The LXX. render it AAdumv—''I would 
leap," or exult, although they have sadly missed the sense in the 
other part of the verse. ‘They render it, ** Let but my city be a grave, 
upon whose walls I will leap; I will not spare, for I have not falsified 
the holy words of my God." The Chaldee renders it, “and I will 
exult (7281) when fury comes upon the wicked." ‘The probable 
meaning is, that Job would exult or rejoice, if he was permitted to 
die; he would triumph even in the midst of his sorrow, if he might 
lie down and expire. T Let him not spare, Let him not withhold or 
restrain those sufferings which would sink me down to the grave. 
‘| For I have not concealcd the words of the Holy One. I have openly 
and boldly maintained a profession of attachment to the cause of God, 
and to his truth. I have, in a publie and solemn manner, professed 
attachment to my Maker; I have not refused to acknowledge that I 
am his ; I have not been ashamed of him and his cause. How much 
consolation may be found in such a reflection when we come to die ! 
If there has been a consistent profession of religion; if there has been 
no shrinking back from attachment to God ; if in all circles, high and 
low, rich and pocr, gay and serious, there has been an unwavering 
and steady, though not ostentatious, attachment to the cause of God, 
it will give unspeakable consolation and confidence when we come to 
die, If there has been concealment, and shame, and. shrinking back 
from a profession of religion, there will be shame, and regret, and 
sorrow. Comp. Psa. xl. 9; Acts xx. 20—27. 

11. What is my strength, that I should hope? Job had hitherto borne 


290 JO. 
12 Is mystrengththestrength | of stones? or is my flesh 'of 
1 brazen. brass ? 


12 Is my strength the strength of stones? 
Is my ilesh brass? 


his trials without apprehension that he would lose his constancy of 
hope, or his confidence in God. He here seems to apprehend that his 
constancy might fail, and he therefore wishes to die before he should 
be left to dishonour God, He asks, therefore, what strength he had 
that he should hope to be able to sustain his trials much longer. 
T And what is mine end, that 1 should prolong my life? Various inter- 
pretations have been given of this passage. Some suppose it means, 
“ What is the limit of my strength? How long will it last?" Others, 
‘What end is there to be to my miseries?” Others, **ITow distant 
is mine end? How long have I to live?” Noyes renders it, ** And 
what is mine end that I should be patient?” Rosenmiiller supposes 
that the word “end” here means the “end of his strength," or that 
he had not such fortitude as to be certain that he could long bear his 
trials without complaining or murmuring, ‘The phrase rendered 
“prolong my life," probably means rather “to lengthen the 
patience," or to hold out under accumulated sorrows. ‘The word ren- 
dered life (wp3) often means soul, spirit, mind, as well as life; and the 
sense is, that he could not hope, from any strength that hie had, to 
bear without murmuring these trials until the natural termination of 
his life; and hence he wished God to grant his request, and to destroy 
him. Feeling that his patience was sinking under his calamities, he 
says that it would be better for him to die than be left to dishonour 
his Maker. It is just the state of feeling which many a sufferer has, 
that his trials are so great that nature will sink under them, and that 
death would be a relief. Then is the time to look to God for support 
and consolation. 

12, Is my strength the strength of stones? That is, like a rampart or 
fortification made of stones, or like a craggy rock that can endure 
assaults made upon it. A rock will bear the beatings of the tempest, 
and resist the floods, but how can frail man do it? The idea of Job 
is, that he had no strength to bear up against these accumulated trials ; 
that he was afraid that he should be left to sink under them, and to 
complain of God; and that his friends were not to wonder if his 
strength gave way, and he uttered the language of complaint, T Or 
is my flesh of brass? Marg., brazen, ‘The eomparison here used is not 
uncommon. So Cicero, Aca. Qu. iv. 31, says, Non enim est e saxo 
sculptus, aut e robore dolatus homo; habet corpus, habct animum ; 
movetur mente, movetur sensibus :—‘‘ for man is not chiselled out of 
the rock, nor cut from a tree; he has a body, he has a soul; he is 
actuated by mind, he is swayed by senses.” So Theocritus, in his 
description of Amycus, Idyll. xxii, 47: 


Zrhlea 8 éapafpwro meXdpia, kal mAaTU vorov 
Zapkl cibapeln opuphaaros ola koXoacós. 


1 Round as to his vast breast and broad back, and with iron flesh, he 
is as if a colossus formed with a hammer," So in Homer the expres- 
sion frequently occurs— cio ipeiov jjrop—an iron heart—to denote cot- 
rage, And so, according to Schultens, it has come to be a proverb, 
oùe db Opus, odk dnd mérpus—not from a tree, not from a rock, The 
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13 Is not my help in me?! pity ^ should be showed from his 
aud is wisdom driven quite from | friend; but he forsaketh the 


me? fear of the Almighty. 
14 To him that ! is afflicted lomelteth, p Heb, 13. 3. 


13 Alas, my help is not in myself! 
Deliverance has fled from me! 

14 To the afflicted kindness should be shown by his friend ; 
But he has forsaken the fear of the Almighty. 


meaning of Job is plain. He had flesh like others. His muscles, and 
nerves, and sinews, could not bear a constant force applied to them, 
as if they were made of brass or iron. They must give way; and he 
apprehended that he would sink under these sorrows, and be left to 
use language that might dishonour God. At all events, he felt that 
these great sorrows justified the strong expressions whieh he had 
already employed. 

13. Is not my help in me? This would be better rendered in an 
affirmative manner, or as an exclamation. The interrogative form of 
the previous verses need not be continued in this. ‘The sense is, 
* Alas! there is no help in me!" That is, “Ihave no strength; I 
must give up under these sorrows in despair," So it is rendered by 
Jerome, Rosenmüller, Good, Noyes, and others. T And is wisdom 
driven quite from me? This, also, should be read as an affirmation, 


“ deliverance is driven from me." ‘The word rendered wisdom (man) 


means properly a setting upright; then help, deliverance; and then 
purpose, enterprise. See notes on ch. v. 12. Here it means that all 
hope of deliverance had fled, and that he was sinking in despair. 

14. To him that is afflicted. Marg., melteth. ‘The word here used 
(29) is from COD mdsus, to melt, flow down, waste away, and here 
means one who pines away, or is consumed under calamities. The 
design of this verse is, to reprove his friends for the little sympathy 
which they had shown for him. He had looked for consolation in his 
trials, and he had a right to expect it; but he says that he had met 
with just the opposite, and that his calamity was agravated by the 
fact that they had dealt only in the language of severity. fT Pity 
should be showed from his friend. Good renders this, **shame to the 
man who despiseth his friend." A great variety of interpretations 
have been proposed of the passage, but our translation has probably 
expressed the true sense, If there is any place where kindness should 
be shown, it is when a man is sinking under accumulated sorrows 
tothe grave. T But he forsaketh the fear of the Almighty, ‘This may 
be either understood as referring to the language which Job says they 
had used of him—charging him with forsaking the fear of God, in- 
stead of consoling him; or it may mean that they had forsaken the 
fear of God in reproaching him, and in failing to comfort him; or it 
may mean that if such kindness were not shown to a friend in trial, 
he would be left to cast off the fear of God. ‘This last interpretation 
is adopted by Noyes. Good supposes that it is designed to be a 
severe reproach of Eliphaz, for the course which he had pursued. It 
seems to me that this is probably the correct interpretation, and that 
the particle 3 here is used in an adversative sense, meaning that while 
it was an obvious dictate of piety to show kindness to a friend, 
Eliphaz had forgotten this obligation, and had indulged himself in a 
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15 My brethren * have dealt | the stream of brooks they pass 
deceitfully as a brook, and as | away ; 
g Psa. 38. 11. 
15 My brethren are faithless as a brook, 
Like the streams of the valley that pass away ; 


strain of remark which could not have been prompted by true religion, 
This sentiment he proceeds to illustrate by one of the most beautiful 
comparisons to be found in any language. 

15. My brethren. To wit, the three friends who had come to con- 
dole with him. He uses the language of brethren, to intimate what 
he had a right to expect from them. It is common in all languages 
to give the name brethren to friends. 1 Have dealt deceitfully. That 
is, I have been sadly disappointed. I looked for the language of con- 
dolence and compassion; for something to cheer my heart, and to 
uphold me in my trials—as weary and thirsty travellers look for 
water, and are sadly disappointed when they come to the place where 
they expected to find it, and find the stream dried up. The simile 
here used is exquisitely beautiful, considered as a mere description of 
an actual occurrence in the deserts of Arabia- But its chief beauty 
consists in its exact adaptation to the case before him, and the point 
and pith of the reproof which it administers. ‘‘The fulness, 
strength, and noise of these temporary streams in winter, answer 
to the large professions made to Job in his prosperity by his friends. 
The dryness of the waters at the approach of summer, resembles the 
failure of their friendship in time of aflliction."— Scott, as quoted by 
Noyes. As a brook, ‘That is, as a stream that is swelled by 
winter torrents, and that is dry in summer. Such streams abound 
in Arabia, and in the East generally. The torrents pour down from 
the hills in time of rain, or when swelled by the melting of the 
ice; but in summer they are dry, or their waters are lost in the 
sand. Even large streams are thus absorbed. ‘Ihe river Barrady, 
which waters Damascus, after passing to a short distance to the 
south-east of the citv towards the Arabian deserts, is lost in the 
sand, or evaporated by the heat of the sun. ‘The idea here is, that 
travellers in a caravan would approach the place where water had 
been found before, but would find the fountain dried up, or the stream 
lost in the sand; and when they looked for refreshment, they found 
only disappointment. In Arabia there are not many rivers. In 
Yemen, indeed, there are a few streams that flow the year round ; and 
on the East the Euphrates has been claimed as belonging to Arabia. 
But most of the streams are winter torrents that become dry in 
summer, or rivulets that are swelled by heavy rains, An illustration 
of the verse before us occurs in Campbell’s ‘Travels in Africa: “In 
desert parts of Africa it has afforded much joy to fall in with a brook 
of water, especially when running in the direction of the journey, ex- 
pecting it would prove a valuable companion. "Perhaps before it 
accompanied us two miles it became invisible by sinking into the 
sand; but two miles farther along it would reappear, and raise hopes 
of its continuance; but after running a few hundred yards, would 
sink finally into the sand, no more again to rise," A comparison of 
a man who deceives and disappoints one, to such a stream, is common 
in Arabia, and has given rise, according to Schultens, to many pro- 
verbs, Thus they say of a treacherous friend, **I put no trust in thy 
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16 Which are blackish by | the snow is hid: 
reason of the ice, «nd wherein 


16 Which are turbid by means of the [melted] ice, 
In which the snow is hid [by being dissolved]. 


torrent ;" and, “O torrent, thy flowing subsides.” So the Scholiast 
on Moallakat says, ‘A pool or flood was called Gadyr, because 
travellers when they pass by it find it full of water, but when they 
return they find nothing there, and it seems to have treacherously 
betrayed them. So they say of a false man, that he is more deceitful 
than the appearance of water'—referring, perhaps, to the deceitful 
appearance of the mirage in the sands of the desert. See notes on 
fsa, xxxv, 7. "l And as the stream of brooks they pass away. As the 
valley stream—the stream that runs along in the valley, that is filled 
by the mountain torrent. They pass away on the return of summer, 
or when the rain ceases to fall, and the valley is again dry. So with 
she consolations of false friends. They cannot be depended on. All 
their professions are temporary and evanescent, 

16. Which are blackish, Ory, rather, which are turdid. The word 
here used (772) means to be turbid, foul, or muddy, spoken of a 
torrent, and then to be of a dusky colour, to be dark coloured, as e. g. 
the skin scorched by the sun, Job xxx. 28; or to be dark—as when 
the sun is obscured, Joel ii. 10; iv. 15. Jerome renders it, Qui timent 
pruinam—* which fear the frost, when the snow comes upon them." 
Ihe LXX. render it, “they who had venerated me now rushed upon 
me like snow or hoar-frost, which melting at the approach of heat, it 
was not known whence it was." The expression in the Hebrew 
means that they were rendered dark and turbid by the accumulated 
torrents caused by the dissolving snow and ice, T By reason of the 
ice. When it melts and swells the streams. ‘1 And wherein the snow 
is hid. That is, says Noyes, melts and flows into them. It refers to 
the melting of the snow in the spring, when the streams are swelled 
as a consequence of it, Snow, by melting in the spring and summer, 
would swell the streams, which at other times were dry, Lucretius 
mentions the melting of the snows on the mountains of Ethiopia as 
one of the causes of the overflowing of the Nile: 


Forsitan Ethiopum penitus de montibus altis 
Crescat, ubi in campos albas descendere nimgues ° 
Tabificis subigit radiis sol, omnia lustrans.—vi. 734. 


Or, from the Ethiop-mountains, the bright sun, 

Now full matured, with deep-dissolving ray, 

May melt the agglomerate snows, and down the plains 
Drive them, augmenting hence the incipient stream.—Cead, 


A similar description occurs in Homer, Il. xi, 492: 


‘Os 8 óvóre rAOwy rotapds wedidvde káreun 
Xeiwudppovs kar’ üpeaduv, KTA. 


And in Ovid also, Fast, ii. 219; 


Ecce, velut torrens, undis pluvialibus auctus, 
Aut nive, que, Zephyro victa, repente fluit, 
Per sata perque vias fertur; nec, ut ante solebat, 

Niparum clausas margine sinit aquas. 
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17 What time they wax | of their place. 


warm, they ' vanish: ? when it 18 The paths of their way 
is hot, they are *consumed out | are turned aside; they go to 
lare cut off. 2 in the heat thereof. nothing and perish. 


3 extinguished. 


17 In the time when they become warm, they evaporate ; 
When the heat cometh they are dried up from their place. 
18 The channels of their way wind round about; 
They go into nothing—and are lost. 


17. What time. In the time; or after a time. T They wax warm. 
Gesenius renders this word (ant), when they became narrow, and this 


version has been adopted by Noyes. The word occurs nowhere else. 
Taylor (Concord.) renders it, ** to be dissolved by the heat of the sun." 
Jerome, fuerint dissipati—-in the time in which they are scattered.” 
The LXX., rakeioan Oépuns vyevouévrgs — melting at the approach of 
heat." ‘The Chaldee, “In the time in which the generation of the 
deluge sinned, they were scattered." Castell says that the word 21 
in Pihel, as the word in Chaldee (2%), means to flow; and also that 
it has the same signification as 2?3 /zárüóh, to become warm. In 


Syriac the word «D)}] means to be straitened, bound, confined. On 
the whole, however, the connexion seems to require us to understand 
it as it is rendered in our common translation, as meaning, that when 
they are exposed to the rays of a burning sun, they evaporate, They 
pour down from the mountains in torrents, but when they flow into 
burning sands, or become exposed to the intense action of the sun, 
they are dried up, and disappear. T They vanish. Marg., are cut off. 
'That is, they wander off into the sands of the desert until they are 
finally lost. € When it is hot. Marg., in the heat thereof. When the 
summer comes, or when the rays of the sun are poured down upon 
them. T They are consumed. Marg., extinguished. They are dried 
up, and furnish no water for the caravan. 

18. The paths of their way are turned aside. Noyes renders this, 
“ The caravans turn aside to them on their way." Good, “The out- 
lets of their channel wind about,"  Rosenmüller, “The bands of 
travellers direct their journey to them." Jerome, ** Involved are the 
paths of their steps," According to the interpretation of Rosenmiüller, 
Noyes, Umbreit, and others, it means that the caravans on their 
journey turn aside from their regular way in order to find water there; 
and that, in doing it, they go up into a desert and perish. According 
to the other interpretation, it means that the channels of the stream 
wind along until they diminish and come to nothing. ‘This latter I 
take to be the true sense of the passage, as it is undoubtedly the most 
poetical, It is a representation of the stream winding along in its 
channels, or making new channels as it flows from the mountain, until 
it diminishes by evaporation, and finally comes to nothing. T They 
go to nothing. Noyes renders this very singularly, *into the desert” 
—meaning that the caravans, when they suppose they are going to a 
place of refreshment, actually go to a desert, and thus perish. 'The 
word used here, however, (mA), does not occur in the sense of a 
desert elsewhere in the Scriptures. It denotes nothingness, emptiness, 
vanity (see Gen. i, 2), and very appropriately expresses the nothing- 
ness into which a stream vanishes when it is dried up or lost in the 
sand. "'Thesensc is, that those streams wander along until they become 
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19 The troops of Tema” | came thither, and were ashamed. 
looked, the companies of Sheba 21 For now 'ye are * nothing; 
waited for them. ye see my casting down, and are 

20 They were confounded be- | afraid. 
cause they had hoped; they 

r Gen, 95. 15. 
19 The caravans of Tema look ; 
The travelling companies of Sheba expect to.sec them. 
20 They are ashamed that they have relied on them ; 
They come even to the place and are confounded. 
21 For now ye also are nothing : 
Ye see my calamity, and shrink back. 


lor, ye are like to tt, o1 them, 2 not, 


smaller and smaller, and then wholly disappear. ‘They deceive the 
traveller, who hoped to find refreshment there. Streams depending 
on snows and storms, and having no permanent fountains, cannot be 
confided in, Pretended friends are like them. In times of prosperity 
they are full of professions, and their aid is proffered to us. But we 
go to them when we need their assistance, when we are like the weary 
and thirsty traveller, and they disappear like deceitful streams in the 
sands of the desert. 

19. The troops of Tema looked. ‘That is, looked for the streams of 
water. On the situation of lema, see notes, ch. ii. 11. This was the 
eountry of Eliphaz, and the image would be well understood by him. 
The figure is one of exquisite beauty. It means that the caravans 
from Tema, in journeying through the desert, looked for those streams. 
They came with an expeetation of finding the means of allaying their 
thirst. When they came there they were disappointed, for the waters 
had disappeared. Reiske, however, renders this, ‘Their tracks (the 
branchings of the flood) tend towards ‘Tema ;"—a translation which 
the IIebrew will bear, but the usual version is more correct and is 
more elegant, T The companies of Sheba waited for them. The Sheba 
here referred to was probably in the southern part of Arabia. See 
notes on Isa, xlv. 14. The idea is, that the caravans from that part 
of Arabia came and looked for a supply of water, and were disap- 
pointed. 

20. They were confounded because they had hoped, The caravans of 
Tema and Sheba. ‘The word “confounded” here means ashamed. 
It represents the state of feeling which one has who has met with dis- 
appointment. He is perplexed, distressed, and ashamed that he had 
entertained so confident hope. See notes on Isa, xxx. 5, They were 
downcast and sad that the waters had failed, and they looked on one 
another with confusion and dismay. There are few images more 
poetic than this, and nothing that would more strikingly exhibit the 
disappointment of Job, that he had looked for consolation from his 
friends and had not found it. He was downcast, distressed, and dis- 
heartened, like the travellers of Tema and of Sheba, because they had 
nothing to offer to console him; because he had waited for them to 
sustain him in his afflictions, and had been wholly disappointed. 

21. For now ye are nothing. Marg., “or, ye are like to it, or them." 
In the margin also the word nothing is rendered not, ‘This variety 
arises from a difference of reading in the Hebrew text, many MSs. 
having, instead of x) zot, 35 to him, or to it. Which is correct it is not 
easy to determine, Rosenmiiller supposes that it is only a variety in 
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22 Did I say, Bring unto me? 
or, Give a reward for me of your 
substance ? 


JOB, 


from the hand of the mighty? 
24 Teach me, and I will hold 
my tongue; and cause me to 


understand wherein I have 


23 Or, Deliver me from the 
erred. 


enemy's hand? or, Redeem me 


22 Ilave I said, Bring me a gift? 
Or, from your property make me a present ? 
23 Or, deliver me from the hand of an enemy ? 
Or, from the hand of the violent rescue mc? 
24 Teach me, and I will be silent; 
And wherein I have erred cause me to understand. 


writing the word Nb, where the y is often used for x. The probability 
is, that it means that they were as nothing—like the stream that had 
disappeared. ‘his is the point of the comparison; and this Job now 
applies to his friends. "They had promised much by their coming— 
like the streams when swollen by rains and melted ice. But now they 
were found to be nothing. | Fe see my casting down. TWYI—my being 
broken or crushed; my calamity. Vulg., plagam. LXX., rpabua, 
wound. T Andare afraid, Are timid and fearful. You shrink back ; 
you dare not approach the subject boldly, or come to me with words 
of consolation. You came with a professed intention to administer 
comfort, but your courage fails. 

22. Did I say, Bring unto me. Job proceeds to state that their con- 
duct in this had been greatly aggravated by the fact that they had 
come voluntarily. He had not asked them to come. He had desired 
no gift—no favour. He had not applied to them in any way or form 
for help. They had come of their own accord, and when they came 
they uttered only the language of severity and reproach. If he had 
asked them to aid him, the case would have been different. That 
would have given them some excuse for interposing in the case. But 
now the whole was gratuitous and unasked. He did not desire their 
interference; and he implies by these remarks, that, if they could say 
nothing that would console him, it would have been kindness in them 
to have said nothing. T Or, Give a reward for me of your substance. 
‘That is, did I ask a present from you out of your property? I 
asked nothing. I have on no occasion asked you to interpose and 
aid me. 

23. Or, Deliver me from the enemy's hand. At no time have I 
called on you to rescue me from a foe, T Or, Redeem me. That is, 
rescue me from the hand of robbers. The meaning is, that he was in 
no way beholden to them ; he had never called on them for assistance; 
and there was therefore no claim which they could now have to afflict 
him farther by their reflections. ‘There seems to be something peevish 
in these remarks ; and we need not attempt to justify the spirit which 
dictated them. 

24. Teach me, and I will hold my tongue. That is, give me any real 
instruetion, or show me what is my duty, and I will be silent. By 
this he means that Eliphaz had really imparted no instruction, but 
had dealt only in the language of reproof. The sense is, “I would 
willingly sit and listen where truth is imparted, and where I could be 
enabled to see the reason of the Divine dealings. If I could be made 
to «understand where I have erred, I would acquiesce.” 
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25 How forcible ‘are right | that is desperate which ure as 
words! but what doth your | wind! 
arguing reprove? 27 Yea, ye ‘overwhelm the 
26 Do ye imagine to reprove | fatherless, and ye dig « pit for 
words, and the speeches of one | your friend. 
s Eccles. 12. 11. 1 cause to fall upon. 
25 How powerful are words of truth ! 
But what doth your reproaching demonstrate ? 
26 Do you think to reprove mere words ? ' 
The words of a man in despair [should be regarded] as the wind. 
27 Truly against the fatherless ye would spring [a net], 


And ye dig a pitfall for your neighbour. 


25. How forcible are right words! How weighty and impressive are 
words of truth! Job means that he was accustomed to feel their 
power, and to admit it on his soul. If their words were such, he 
would listen to them with profound attention and in silence. The 
expression has a proverbial cast. T But what doth your arguing reprove? 
Or rather, what doth the reproof from you reprove? or, what do your 
reproaches prove? Job professes a readiness to listen to words of 
truth and wisdom; he complains that the language of reproach used 
by them was not adapted to instruct his understanding or to benefit 
his heart. As it was, he did not feel himself convinced, and was likely 
to derive no adyantage from what they said. 

26. Do ye imagine to reprove words? A considerable variety of in- 
terpretation has occurred in regard to this verse. Dr. Good, following 
Schultens, supposes that the word translated wind here (T) means 
sighs, or groans, and renders it— 

Would ye then take up words for reproof? 
The mere venting the moans of despair? 


But Rosenmüller has well remarked that the word never has this sig- 
nification. Noyes renders it— 


Do ye mean to censure words ? 
The words of a man in despair are but wind. 


In this he has probably expressed the true sense. This explanation 
was proposed by Ludov. de Dieu, and is adopted by Rosenmiiller. 
According to this the sense is, **Do you think it reasonable to carp 
at mere words? Will you pass over weighty and important argu- 
ments and facts, and dwell upon the words merely that are extorted 
from a man in misery? Do you not know that one in a state of despair 
utters many expressions which ought not to be regarded as the result 
of his deliberate judgment? And will you spend your time in dwelling 
on those words rather than on the main argument involved?" This 
is probably the true sense of the verse; and if so, it is a complaint of 
Job that they were disposed to make him “an offender for a word” 
rather than to enter into the real merits of the case, and especially 
that they were not disposed to make allowances for the hasty expres- 
sions of a man almost in despair. 

27. Yea, ye overwhelm the fatherless. Job undoubtedly means that 
this should be applied to himself. He complains that they took 
advantage of his words, that they were disposed to pervert his meaning, 
and unkindly distorted what he said. The word rendered **father- 


less” (cim) properly denotes an orphan, Exod, xxii, 22; Deut. x. 18; 
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28 Now, therefore, be con- 29 Return, I pray you, let it 
tent; look upon me: for i£.is | not be iniquity; vea, return 
‘evident unto you if I lie. again, my righteousness (s iu ?it. 

1 before your face. 2 i. e. this matter, 


28 Now, therefore, if you please, look closely upon me, 
For if Í speak falsehood it will be manifest to you. 
29 Return now, let it not be assumed to be evil; 
Return again, for my vindication is in it [in my argument]. 


xiv. 29. But it is possible that it is not to be taken in this limited 
signification here. The word is still retained in the Arabic language 
—the language spoken in the country where Job lived — where the 


word ex yatkam, means to be lonely, bereaved, ete. It may be that 


this idea occurs under the form of the word used here, that Job was 
lonely and bereaved; that he was as desolate and helpless as a father- 
less child ; and especially that they manifested a spirit like that of 
those who would oppress an orphan. The word **overwhelm" (3 zm) 
means, properly, ‘ye fall upon ;" that is, you deal with him violently. 
Or it may mean here, in the Hiphil, ‘ you cause to fall upon,” refer- 
ring to a net, and meaning, that they sprung a net for the orphan. So 
Rosenmiiller and Noyes understand it. To do this was, in Oriental 
countries, regarded as a crime of peculiar enormity, and is often so 
spoken of in the Bible. See notes on Isa. i. 17. l| And ye dig a pit 
for your friend, You act towards your friend as hunters do towards 
wild beasts. 'l'hey dig a pit and cover it over with brushwood to 
conceal it, and the hunted animal, deceived, falls into it unawares. So 
you endeavour to entrap your friend. You lay a plan for it. You 
conceal your design. You contrive to drive him into the pit that you 
have made, and urge him on till you have caught him in the use of 
unguarded language, or driven him to vent expressions that cover him 
with confusion. Instead of throwing a mantle of charity over his 
frailties and infirmities, vou make the most of every word, take it out 
of its proper connexion, and attempt to overwhelm him in shame and 
disgrace. On the method of hunting in ancient times, see notes on 
ch. xviii. 8—10. 

28. Now, therefore, be content. Rosenmiiller has better rendered 
this, “if it please you.” The sense is, “if you are willing, look upon 
me," That is, “if you are disposed, vou may take a careful view of 
me. Look mein the countenance. You can see for yourselves whe- 
ther Lam sincere or false. I am willing that my whole demeanour 
should be subjected to the utmost scrutiny." “T For it is evident unto 
you if I lie. Marg. asin Heb., before your face. Thatis, “you your- 
selves can see, by my whole demeanour, by my sufferings, my patience, 
my manifest sincerity, that I am not playing the hypocrite.” Con- 
selous of sincerity, he believed that if they would look upon him, 
they would be convinced that he was a sincere and an upright man. 

20. Return, I pray you. 'lhat is, return to the argument. Give 
yourattention to it again. Perhaps he may have discerned a dispo- 
sition in them to turn away from what he was saying, and to withdraw 
and leave him. Job expresses his belief that he could convince them, 
and he proposes more fully to state his views if they would attend to 
him. M Let zt not be iniquity. Let it not be considered as wrong thus 
to come back to the argument. Or, let it not be assumed that my 
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30 Is there iniquity in my CHAPTER VII. 
tongue? cannot my 'taste dis- S there not ?an appointed 
cern perverse things? ‘time to man upon earth? 
1 palate. 2 or, warfare, are not his days also like the 
tch, 14. 5, 14. days of an hireling ? 


30 Is there iniquity in my tongue? 
Cannot my taste discern that which is simple? 
1 Is there not an appointed service to man upon earth ? 
Are not his days as the days of an hireling? 


— 


sentiments are erroneous, and my heart evil. Job means, that it 
should not be taken for granted that he was a hypocrite; that he was 
conscious of sincerity, and that he was convinced that he could satisfy 
them of it if they would lend a listening ear. A similar sentiment he 
expresses in ch. xix. 28: 

But ye should say, Why persecute we him? 

Seeing the root of the matter is found in me. 


4 My righteousness is in it. Marg., i. e. this matter. The sense is, 
* my complete vindication is in the argument which I propose to 
state, Iam prepared to show that Iam innocent.” On that account 
he wishes them to return and attend to what he proposed to say. 

30. Is there iniquity in my tongue? This is a solemn appeal to their 
consciences, and their own deep conviction that he was sincere. 
Iniquity in the tongue means falsehood, deceit, hypocrisy—that which 
would be expressed by the tongue. T Cannot my taste discern perverse 
things? Marg., palate. The word used here (F7) means, properly, 
the palate, together with the corresponding lower part of the mouth, 
the inside mouth. — Gesenius. Hence it means the organ of taste, 
residing in the mouth. The meaning is, that Job was qualified to 
discern what was true or false, sincere or hypocritical, just or unjust, 
in the same manner as the palate is fitted to discern the qualities of 
objects, whether bitter or sweet, pleasant or unpleasant, wholesome or 
unwholesome. His object is to invite attention to what he had to 
state on the subject. To this proposed vindication he proceeds in the 
following ehapter, showing the greatness of his calamity, and his 
right, as he supposes, to complain. Their attention was gained. They 
did not refuse to listen to him, and he proceeds to a fuller statement 
of his calamity, and of the reasons why he had allowed himself to 
use the language of complaint. They listened without interruption 
till he was done, and then replied in tones of deeper severity still. 


1. Is there not an appointed time to man upon earth? Marg., or, war- 
fare. The word here used (N22) means properly a host, an army (see 
notes, Isa. i. 9); then it means warfare, or the hard service of a soldier. 
Notes, Isa. xl. 2. Here it means, that man on the earth was enlisted, 
so to speak, for a certain time. He had a certain and definite hard 
service to perform, and which he must continue to discharge until he 
was relieved by death. It was a service of hazard, like the life of a 
soldier, or of toil, like that of one who had been hired for a certain 
time, and who anxiously looked for the period of his release. "The 
object of Job in introducing this remark evidently is, to vindicate 
himself for the wish to die which he had expressed. He maintains 
that itis as natural and proper for man in his circumstances to wish 
to be released by death, as for a soldier to desire that his term of ser. 
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2 Asa servant! carnestly de- 3 So am I made to possess 
sireth the shadow, and as an | months of vanity, and wearisome 
hireling looketh for the reward | nights “are appointed to me. 
of his work a lgapeth after. u Psa. 6. 6. 

2 As the servant pants for the evening shadow, 
And as the hireling anxiously expects his wages, 

3 Thus am I made to inherit comfortless months, 
And nights of anguish are appointed to me. 


vice might be accomplished, or a weary servant to long for the shades 
of the evening. The LXX. render it, **Is not the life of man upon 
the earth—reiparhpiov,’’—explained by Schleusner, and rendered by 
Good, as meaning a band of pirates. The Vulgate renders it, militia— 
military service, ‘The sense is, that the life of man was like the hard 
service of a soldier; and this is one of the points of justification to 
which Job referred in ch. vi. 29, 30. He maintains that it is not im- 
proper to desire that such a service should close. T The days of an 
hireling, A man who has been hired to perform some service with a 
promise of a reward, and who is not unnaturally impatient to receive 
it. Job maintained that such was the life of man. He was looking 
forward to a reward, and it was not unnatural or improper to desire 
that that reward should be given to him. 

2. As a servant earnestly desireth. Marg., gapeth after.. The word 
here (Aye!) means to breathe hard, to pant, to blow, and then to desire 
earnestly. T The shadow, This may refer either to a shade in the 
intense heat of the day, or to the night. Nothing is more grateful in 
Oriental countries, when the sun pours down intensely on burning 
sands, than the shadow of a tree, or the shade of a projecting rock, 
The editor of the Pictorial Bible on this verse remarks, ** We think 
we can say that, next to water, the greatest and deepest enjoyment 
we could ever realize in the hot climates of the East was, when on a 
journey, any circumstance of the road brought us for a few minutes 
under some shade. Its reviving influence upon the bodily frame, and 
consequently upon the spirits, is inconceivable by one who has not 
had some experience of the kind. Often also during the halt of a 
caravan in the open air, when the writer has been enabled to secure a 
station for repose under the shelter of a rock or of an old wall, has his 
own exultation and strong sense of luxurious enjoyment reminded him 
of this and other passages of Scripture, in which shade is mentioned 
as a thing panted for with intense desire." Probably here, however, 
the reference is to the shades of night, the time when darkness falls 
upon the earth, and the servant is released from his toil. It is common 
in all languages to speak of night as enveloped with shadows. ‘Thus 
Virgil, ZEn. iv. 7: 

Humentemque aurora polo dimoverat umbram. 

The meaning of Job is, that as a servant looked impatiently for the 
shades of the evening when he would be dismissed from toil, so he 
longed for death. T And as an hireling looketh. That is, he anxiously 
desires his work to be finished, and expects the reward of his labours. 
So Job looked to the reward of a life of toil and piety. Is there not 
here an undoubted reference to a future state? Is it not manifest that. 
Job looked to some recompense in the future world, as real and as sure, as 
a hired servant looks for the reward of his toils when his work is done? 

3. So am I made to possess. Heb,, I am made to inherit, The mean- 
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4 When *I le down, I say, | dawning of the day. 
When shall I arise, and the 5 My flesh is clothed with 
‘night be gone? and I am full | worms and clods of dust; my 
of tossings to and fro unto the | skin is broken, and become 


x Deut. 28.67. 1 evening be measured. loathsome. 


4 I£ I lie down, then I say, 
When shall I arise, and the night flee away? 
And I am full of restlessness until the dawn. 

5 My flesh is clothed with worms and clods of dust; 
My skin becomes rigid and is loathsome. 


ing is, that such sad and melancholy seasons now were his only 
portion, T Months of vanity. That is, months which were destitute 
of comfort; in other words, months of affliction. How long his trials 
had continued before this, we have no means of ascertaining. There 
is no reason, however, to suppose that his bodily sufferings came upon 
him all at once, or that they had not continued for a considerable 
period. It is quite probable that his expressions of impatience were 
the result not only of the intensity, but the continuance of his sorrows. 
T And wearisome nights are appointed to me, Even his rest was dis- 
turbed. The time when care is usually forgotten and toil ceases, was 
to him a period of sleepless anxiety and distress—^2». The LXX. 
render it, nights of pangs (vixres ó8vvGv), expressing accurately the 
sense of the Hebrew. ‘The Hebrew word 72? is commonly applied to 
intense sorrow, to trouble and pain of the severest kind, such as the 
pains of parturition. See notes on Isa. liii. 11. i 

4. When I lie down. I find no comfort and no rest on my bed. My 
nights are long, and I am impatient to have them passed, and equally 
so is it with the day. ‘This is a description which all can understand 
who have been laid on a bed of pain. T And the night be gone. 
Marg., evening be measured. Herder renders this, “the night is irk- 
some to me." The word rendered night (Y?) properly means the 
early part of the night, untilitis succeeded by the dawn. "Thus in 
Gen. i. 5, “And the evening (IF) and the morning were the first day." 
Here it means the portion of the night which is before the dawning of 
the aurora—the night. The word rendered “be gone," and in the 
margin **be measured" (772), has been variously rendered. The 
verb 772 means, to stretch, to extend, to measure; and, according to 
Gesenius, the form of the word here used is a noun meaning flight, 
and the sense is, ** when shall be the flight of the night?" He derives 
it from 2, to move, to flee, to flee away. So Rosenmiiller explains 
it, The expression is poetic, meaning, when shall the night be gone? 
*| I am full of tossings to and fro (©), A word from the same root. 
It means uneasy motions, restlessness. He found no quiet repose on 
his bed. T Unto the dawning. me, from r£, to breathe; hence the 
evening twilight, because the breezes blow, or seem to breathe, and 
then it means also the morning twilight, the dawn, Dr. Stock renders 
it, “till the morning breeze." 

5. My flesh is clothed with worms, Job here undoubtedly refers to 
his diseased state, and this is one of the passages by which we may 
learn the nature of his complaint. Comp, notes on ch. ii, 7. There 
is reference here to the worms which are produced in ulcers and in 
other forms of disease. Michaelis remarks that such effects are 
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G My days are swifter than | spent without hope. 
a weavers shuttle, aud are 


6 My days are swifter than a wcaver's shuttle ; 
They are consumed without hopc. 


produced often in the elephantiasis. Bochart, Hieroz. P. II. lib. iv. 
€. xxvi. pp. 619—621, has abundantly proved that such effects occur 
in disease, and has mentioned several instances where death ensued 
from this cause. Comp. Acts xii. 28. The same thing would often 
happen—and particularly in hot climates—if it were not for the 
elosest care and attention in keeping running sores as clean as possi- 
ble, T And clods of dust. Accumulated on the ulcers whieh covered 
his whole body. This effect would be almost unavoidable. Dr. Good 
renders this, ** worms, and the imprisoning dust," and supposes that 
the image is taken from the grave, and that the idea in the whole 
passage is that of one who is ** dead while he lives;" that is, of one 
who is undergoing putrefaction before he is buried. But the more 
common and correct interpretation is that which refers it to the 
aceumulated filth attending a loathsome disease. See ch, it. 8. The 


word which is here used, and rendered clods (x3), means a lump of 
earth or dust. Sept. BóAakas yns; Vulg. sordibus pulveris, ** clods of 
earth," The whole verse is rendered by the LXX., “My body swarms 
with the putrefaction of worms, and I moisten the clods of earth with 
the ichor (ix&pos) of ulcers." T My skin is broken —721. This word 
means, to make afraid, to terrify ; and then to shrink together from fear, 
or to contract. Here it means, according to Gesenius, that “the skin 
came together and healed, and then broke forth again and ran with pus.” 
Jerome renders it, aruit— dries up. Herder, *my skin becometh 
closed." Dr. Good, ** my skin becometh stiff;" and carries out his 
idea that the reference here is to the stiffened and rigid appearance of 
the body after death. Doederlein supposes that it refers to the rough 
and horrid appearance of the skin in the elephantiasis, when it be- 
comes rigid and frightful by the disease. Jarchi renders it, cutis mea 
corrugata—my skin is rough, or filled with wrinkles, This seems to me 
to be the idea, that it was filled with wrinkles and corrugations; that 
it became stiff, fixed, frightful, and was such as to excite terror in the 
beholder. T And become loathsome. Gesenius, ‘runs again with pus,” 
The word here used (CX'3) means properly to reject, contemn, despise, 
A second sense which it has is, to melt, to run like water. Psa. lviii. 
7, * Let them melt away CONX) as waters," But the usual meaning 
is to be preferred here. His skin became abhorrent and loathsome in 
the sight of others. 

6. My days are swifter than a weaver's shuttle. That is, they are 
short and few. He does not here refer so much to the rapidity with 
which they were passing away, as to the fact that they would soon be 
gone, and that he was likely to be cut off without being permitted to 
enjoy the blessings of a long life. Comp. notes on Isa, xxxviii, 12. 
The weaver’s shuttle is the instrument by which the weaver inserts 
the filling in the woof. With us few things would furnish a more 
striking emblem of rapidity than the speed with which a weaver 
throws his shuttle from one side of the web to the other. It would 
seem that such was the fact among the ancients, though the precise 
manner in which they wove their cloth is unknown, It was common 
to compare life with a web, which was filled up by the successive 
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7 O remember that my life is 8 The eye of him that hath 
wind: mine eye shall'10 more | seen me shall see me no more. 
see good. thine eyes «re upon me, and ?I 
y Gen. 42. 36. 1 uot return. am uot. 
2 to see, 1. e. to enjoy. 3 i. e. I can live no longer. 


7 Oh remember that my life is wind ; 
Mine eye shall not return to see good ! 

S The eye of him that hath seen me shall see me ne moro; 
Thine eyes are upon me—and I am uot! 


days. The ancient elassie writers spoke of it as a web woven by the 
Fates. We can all feel the foree of the comparison here used by Job, 
that the days which we live fly swift away. How rapidly is one after 
another added to the web of life! How soon wili the whole web be 
filled up, and life be elosed! A few more shoots of the shuttle and 
all will be over, and our life will be cut off, as the weaver removes one 
web from the loom to make way for another. How important to im- 
prove the fleeting moments, and to live as if we were soon to see the 
rapid shuttle flying for the last time! T And are spent without hope. 
Without hope of recovery, or of future happiness on earth. It does 
not mean that he had no hope of happiness in the world to come. 
But such were his trials here, and so entirely had his eomforts been 
removed, that he had no prospect of again enjoying life. 

7. O remember. ‘This is evidently an address to God. In the 
anguish of his soul Job turns his eye and his heart to his Maker, and 
urges reasons why he should close his life. The extent of his suffer- 
ings, and the certainty that he must die (vers. 9, 10), are the reasons 
on whieh he dwells why his life should be closed, and he released. 
The language is respectful, but it is the expression of deep anguish 
and sorrow. T That my lifeis wind. Life is often compared with a 
vapour, a shadow, a breath. The language denotes that it is frail, and 
soon passed—as the breeze blows upon us, and soon passes by. Comp. 
Psa. lxviii, 39: 

For he remembered that they were but flesh ; 
A wind that passeth away and cometh not ag ain. 


€ Mine eye shall no more, Marg. as in Heb., not return. The idea is, 
that if he was eut off, he would not return again to behold the plea- 
sant scenes of this life. S See good. Marg., to see, i. e. to enjoy. The 
sense is, that he would no more be permitted to look upon the things 
whieh now so mueh gratified the sight, and gave so much pleasure, 
"There is some resemblance here to the feelings expressed by Hezekiah 
in his apprehension of death. See notes on Isa. xxxviii. 10, 11. 

8. The eye of him that hath seen me shall see me no more. I shall be 
eut off from all my friends—one of the things whieh most distresses 
men when they come to die. T Thine eyes are upon me, and I am not, 
See ver. 21. Dr. Good renders this, **let thine eye be upon me, and 
lam nothing." Herder, ‘thine eye will seek me, but I am no more.’ 
Aceording to this the sense is, that he was soon to be removed from 
the place "where he had dwelt, and that should he be sought there he 
could not be found. He would seem to represent God as s looking fox 
him, and not finding him. See ver. 21. The margin has, ** T can "live 
no longer." It may be possible that this is the meaning, that God 
had fixed an intense gaze upon him, and that he could not survive it, 
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9 As the cloud is cousumed 10 He ‘shall return no more 
and vanisheth away ; so he that | to his house, neither shall his 
goeth down to the grave shall | place know him any more. 
come up no more. z Psa. 49. 12—14. 


9 A cloud wasteth and vanisheth away— 
So he that goes down to the grave cometh up again no more, 
10 He shall not rcturn again to his house, 
And his dwelling-place shall know him no morc. 


If this is the sense, then it accords with the descriptions given of the 
majesty of God everywhere in the Scriptures—that nothing could 
endure his presence, that even the earth trembles, and the mountains 
melt away at his touch. Thus in Psa. civ. 32: 


He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth ; 
He toucheth the hills, and they smoke. 


Compare the representation of the power of the eye in Job xvi. 9: 


He teareth me in his wrath who hateth me; 
He gnasheth upon me with his teeth ; 
Mine cnemy sharpeneth his eyes upon me. 


On the whole, I think it probable that this is the sense here. "There 
fs an energy in the original which is greatly enfeebled in the common 
translation. God had fixed his eyes upon Job, and he at onee disap- 
peared. Comp. Rev. xx. 11: “And I saw a great white throne, and 
him that sat upon it, from whose face the earth and the heaven fled 
away; and there was found no place for them." 

9. As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away. This image is taken 
from the light and fleecy clouds, which become smaller and smaller 
until they wholly vanish. For an illustration of a similar phrase, see 
notes on Isa, xliv. 22, T To the grave— "Aw Sheol. Sept. eis adny, 
to Hades, The word may mean grave, or the place of departed spirits. 
See notes on Isa. v. 14; xiv. 9. Comp. notes on Job, ch. x. 21, 22. 
Either signification will apply here. T Skall come up no more, Shall 
no more live on the earth. It would be pressing this too far to adduce 
it as proving that Job did not believe in the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion. The connexion here requires us to understand him as meaning 
only that he would not appear again on the earth. 

10. He shall return no more to his house. He shall not revisit 
his family. Job is dwelling on the calamity of death; and one of the 
circumstances most deeply felt in the prospect of death is, that a man 
must leave his own house to return no more. The stately palaces that 
he has built; the splendid halls which he has adorned; the chamber 
where he slept; the cheerful fireside where he met his family; the 
place at the table which he occupied, he will revisit no more. His 
tread will be no more heard; his voice will no more awaken delight 
in the happy family group; the father and husband returning from 
his daily toil will no more give pleasure to the joyous circle. Such ?s 
death. It removes us from all earthly comforts, takes us away from 
home and kindred, from children and friends, and bids us go alone 
to an unknown world. Job felt that it was a sad and gloomy 
thing. And so it is, unless there is a well-founded hope of a 
better world. It is the gospel only that can make us willing to leave 
our happy dwellings, and the embraces of kindred and friends, and to 
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11 Therefore I will not re- | of my soul. 
frain my mouth; I will speak 19 Am I a sea, or a whale, 
in the anguish of my spirit; I | that thou settest a watch over 
will complain in the bitterness | me? 


11 Therefore I will not refrain my mouth ; 
I will speak in the anguish of my spirit, 
I will cry out in the bitterness of my soul. 
12 Am Ia sea, or a sea monster, 
That thou settest a watch over me? 


tread the lonely path to the regions of the dead. "The friend of God 
has a brighter home in heaven. He has more numerous and better 
friends there. He has there a more splendid and happy mansion than 
any here on earth. Ile will be engaged in more blissful scenes there, 
than can be enjoyed by the most happy fireside here; will have more 
cheerful employments there, than any which can be found on earth, 
and will have higher and purer pleasures there, than can be found in 
parks, and lawns, and landseapes—in splendid halls, in musie, and 
the festive board—in literary pursuits, and in the love of kindred. 
How far Job had the means of consolation from such reflections as 
these, it is not easy now to determine, The probability, however, is 
that his views were eomparatively dim and obscure. 

11. Therefore I will not refrain my mouth, The idea in this verse is, 
“Such is my distress at the prospect of dying, that I cannot but 
express it. The idea of going away from all my comforts, and of 
being committed to the grave, to revisit the earth no more, is so pain- 
ful that I cannot but give vent to my feelings,” 

12. Am J « sea? That is, “am I like a raging and tumultuous 
sea, that it is necessary to restrain and confine me?" The sense of 
the verse 1s, that God had treated him as if he were untameable and 
turbulent, as if he were like the restless ocean, or as if he were some 
monster, Which could be restrained within proper limits only by the 
stern exereise of power. Dr. Good, following Reiske, renders this, 
“a savage beast," understanding by the Hebrew word & a sea-monster 
instead of the sea itself, and then azy ferocious beast, as the wild 
buffalo. Bnt it is clear, I think, that the word never has this mean- 
ing. It means properly the sea; then a lake or inland sea, and then 
it is applied to any great river that spreads out like the ocean. Thus 
it is applied both to the Nile aud to the Euphrates. See notes on 
Isa. xi. 15; xix. 6. Herder here renders it, “the river and its 
erocodile," and this it seems to me is probably the meaning. Job 
asks whether he is like the Nile, overflowing its banks, and rolling on 
impetuously to the sea, and, unless restrained, sweeping everything 
away. Some such flood of waters, and not a savage beast, is un- 
doubtedly intended here. T Or a whale—]*9 tannin. Jerome, cetus 
—a whale, The LXX. render it, ópdkev, « dragon. The Chaldee 
paraphrases it, ** Am I condemned as the Egyptians were, who were 
condemned and submerged in the Red Sea; or as Pharaoh, who was 
drowned in the midst of it, in his sins, that thou placest over me a 
guard?" Herder renders it, **the crocodile." On the meaning of 
the word, see notes on Isa. xiii. 22; li. 9. It refers here probably to 
à erocodile, or some similar monster, that was found either in the 
Nile or in the branches of the Red Sea, There is no evidence that it 
means a whale. Harmer (Obs, iii. 536, Ed, Lond. 1808) supposes 
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13 When I aay, My bed shall | through visions ; 


comfort me, my couch shall ease 15 So that my soul chooscth 

my complaint ; strangling, «nd death rather 
14 Then thou scarest me | than my ! life. 

with dreams, and terrifiest me IURE. 


13 When I say my couch shall eonsole me, 
My bed shall hghten my complaint, 

14 Then dost thou scare me with dreams, 
And with visions dost thou terrify me; 

15 So that my soul chooseth strangling— 
Death—rather than these bones. 


that the crocodile is meant, and observes that ‘‘crocodiles are very 
terrible to the inhabitants of Egypt; when, therefore, they appear, 
they watch them with great attention, and take proper precautions to 
secure them, so that they should not be able to avoid the deadly 
weapons the Egyptians afterwards make use of to kill them," Ac- 
cording to this, the expression in Job refers to the anxious care which 
is evinced by the inhabitants of countries where crocodiles abound to 
destroy them. Every opportunity would be anxiously watched for, 
and great solicitude would be manifested to take their lives. n 
countries, too, which were subject to inundation from waters, great 
anxiety would be evinced. ‘Lhe rising waters would be carefully 
watched, lest they should burst over all barriers, and sweep away 
fences, houses, and towns. Such a constant vigilance Job represents 
the Almighty as keeping over him— watching him as if he were a 
swelling, roaring, and ungovernable torrent, or as if he were a fright- 
ful monster of the deep, whom he was anxious to destroy. In both 
respects the language is forcible, and in both instances scarcely less 
irreverent than it is forcible, For a description of the crocodile, see 
notes on ch. xli. 

13. When I say, My bed shall comfort me. The idea in this verse 
and the following is that there was no intermission to his sorrows. 
Even the times when men usually sought repose were to him times 
of distress. Then he was disturbed and alarmed by the most frightful 
dreams and visions, and sleep fled from him. {I Shall ease my com- 


plaint, The word rendered “shall ease" (xt) means rather, shall 


bear ; that is, shall lighten or sustain. The meaning is, that he sought 
relief on his bed. 

14. Then thou scarest me. This is an address to God, He regarded 
him as the source of his sorrows, and he expresses his sense of this in 
language indeed very beautiful, but far from reverent. T With 
dreams, See ver. 4, A similar expression occurs in Ovid: 


At puto, cum requics medicinaque publica cure, 
Somnus adest, solitis nox venit orba malis, 
Somnia me terrent, veros imitantia casus, 
Et vigilant sensus in mca damna mei.— Dc Ponto, Lib. i. Eleg. 2. 


8 And terrifiest me through visions. See notes on ch. iv. 13. This 
refers to the visions of the fancy, or to frightful appearances in the 
night. The belief of such night-visions was common in the early 
ages, and Job regarded them as under the direction of God, and as 
being designed to alarm him. 

15. So that my soul. So that I; the soul being put for himself, 
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16 I*loathe «/; I would not | live alway: let me alone; for 
a ch. 10. 1, 20. my days are vanity. 


16 I loathe [life] ; I would not live always; 
Let me alone, for my days are vanity. 


T Chooseth strangling. Dr. Good renders it “suffocation,” and sup- 
poses that Job alludes to the oppression of breathing, produced by 
what is commonly called the nightmare, and that he means that he 
would prefer the sense of suffocation excited at such a time to the 
terrible images before his mind. Herder renders it death. Jerome, 
suspendiwm. The LXX., ** thou separatest (àraAAdEe:s) my life from 
my Spirit, and my bones from death ;" but what idea they attached 
to it, it is impossible now to tell. The Syriac renders it, **Thou 


choosest (Zi) my soul from perdition, and my bones from 
death." The word rendered strangling (P372) is from FẸ, to be 
narrow, straight, close; and then means to strangle, to throttle, Neh, 
ii. 13; 2 Sam. xvii. 23. Here it means death; and Job designs to 
say that he would prefer even the most violent kind of death to the 
life that he was then leading, I see no evidence that the idea sug- 
gested by Dr. Good is to be found in the passage. T And death 
rather than my life, Marg. as in Hebrew, bones. There has been 
great variety in the exposition of this part of the verse. Herder 
renders it, * death rather than this frail body." Rosenmtller and 
Noyes, ** death rather than my bones ;’’ that is, he preferred death 
to such an emaciated body as he then had, to the wasted skeleton 
which was then all that he had left to him. This is probably the true 
sense. Job was a sufferer in body and in soul. His flesh was 
wasting away, his body was covered with ulcers, and his mind was 
harassed with apprehensions. By day he had no peace, and at night 
he was terrified by alarming visions and spectres; and he preferred 
death in any form to such a condition. 

16. I loathe it. I loathe my life as it is now. It has become a 
burden, and I desire to part with it, and to go down to the grave. 
There is, however, considerable variety in the interpretation of this, 
Noyes renders it, ** I am wasting away." Dr. Good connects it with 
the previous verse, and understands by it, ** death in comparison with 
my sufferings do I despise.” ‘The Syriac is ca DS ho—it fails to 
me; i, e. I fail, or my powers are wasting away. But the Hebrew 
word OX means properly to loathe and contemn (see note on ch. vii, 
5), and the true idea here is expressed in the common version. The 
sense is, my life is painful and offensive, and I wish to die," f Z 
would not live alway, As Job used this expression, there was doubt- 
less somewhat of impatience and of an improper spirit. Still it 
contains a very important sentiment, and one that may be expressed 
in the highest state of just religious feeling. A man who is prepared 
for heaven should not and will not desire to live here always. It is 
better to depart and to be with Christ, better to leave a world of im 
perfection and sin, and to go to a world of purity and love. On this 
text, fully and beautifully illustrating its meaning, the reader may 
consult a sermon by Dr. Dwight: Sermons, Edinburgh, 1828, vol. ii, 
275, seq. ‘This world is full of temptations and of sin; it is a world 
where suffering abounds ; it is the infancy of our being ; it is a place 
where our knowledge is imperfect, and where the affections of the 
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17 What èis man, that thou | that thou shouldest set thine 
shouldest magnify him? and | heart upon him? 
b Psa. 8. 4. 


17 What is man that thou shonldst make him of so great importance, 
And that thou shouldst set thy heart towards him ? 


best are comparatively grovelling ; it is a world where the good are 
often persecuted, and where the bad are triumphant; and it is better 
to go to abodes where all these will be unknown. Heaven is a more 
desirable place in which to dwell than the earth ; and if we had a 
clear view of that world, and proper desires, we should pant to depart 
and to be there. Most men live as though they would live always 
here if they could do it, and multitudes are forming their planus as if 
they expected thus to live. "They build their houses and form their 
plans as if life were never to end, It is the privilege of the Christian, 
however, to EXPECT to die. Not wishing to live always here, he forms 
his plans with the anticipation that all whieh he has must soon be 
left; and he is ready to loose his hold on the world the moment the 
summons comes. So may we live; so living, it will be easy to die. 
The sentiments suggested by this verse have been so beautifully 
versified in a hymn by Muhlenberg, that I will copy it here: 


I would not live alway; I ask not to stay 

Where storm after storm rises dark o'er the way ; 
The few fleeting mernings that dawn on us here 
Are enough for life's sorrows—cnough for its cheer. 
I would not live alway; no, weleome the tomb: 
Sinee Jesus hath lain there, I dread not its gloom ; 
There sweet be my rest, till he bid me arise, 

To hail him in triumph deseending the skies. 


Who, who would live alway, away from his God, 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode, 

Where rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright plains, 
And the noontide of glory eternally reigns? 


Where the saints of all ages in harmony meet, 
Their Saviour and brethren transported to greet; 
While anthems of rapture unceasingly roll, 

And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul. 


T Let me alone. This is an address to God. It means, “ Cease to 
afflict me. Suffer me to live out my little length of life with some 
degree of ease, It is short at best, and I have no desire that it should 
always continue." This sentiment he illustrates in the following 
verses, T For my days axe vanity. They are as nothing, aud are 
unworthy the notice of God. Life is a trifle, and I am not anxious 
that it should be prolonged. Why, then, may I not be suffered to pass 
my few days without being thus afflicted and pained? 

17. What is man, that thou shouldest magnify him? That thou 
shouldst make him great, or that thou shouldst regard him as of so 
great importance as to fix thine eye attentively upon him. The idea 
here is, that it was un worthy the character of so great a being as God 
to bestow so much time and attention on a creature so insignificant 
as man; and especially that man could not be of so much importance 
that it was necessary for God to watch all his defects with vigilance, 
and take special pains to mark and punish all his offences. This 
question might be asked in another sense, and with another view, 
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18 Aud that thou shouldest | try him every moment? 
visit him every morning, and 


18 That thou shouldst visit him every morning, 
And prove him every moment? 


— MÀ ÀÀ— 


Man is so insignificant compared with God, that it may be asked why 
he should so carefully provide for his wants? Why make so ample 
provision for his welfare? Why institute measures so amazing and 
so wonderful for his recovery from sin? The answers to all these 
questions must be substantially the same, (1.) It is a part of the 
great plan of a condescending God. No insect is so small as to be 
beneath his notice. On the humblest and feeblest animaleula a 
care is bestowed in its formation and support as if God had nothing 
else to regard or provide for. (2.) Man's of importance. He has an 
immortal soul, and the salvation of that soul zs worth all which it 
costs, even when it costs the blood of the Son of God. (3.) A 
creature who sins always makes himself of importance. The mur- 
derer has an importance in the view of the community which he 
never had before. All good citizens become interested to arrest and 
punish him, ‘There is no more certain way for a man to give con- 
sequence to himself than to violate the laws, and to subject himself 
to punishment. An offending member of a family has an importance 
which he had not before, and all eyes are turned to him with deep 
interest. So it is with man—a part of the great family of God,  (4.) 
A sufferer is a being of importance, and man as a sufferer is worthy of 
the notice of God. However feeble may be the powers of any one, 
or humble his rank, yet if he suffers, and especially if he is likely to 
suffer for ever, he becomes at once an object of the highest importance. 
Such is man—a sufferer here, and liable to eternal pain hereafter; 
and hence the God of mercy has interposed to visit him, and to devise 
a way to rescue him from his sorrows, and from eternal death. "The 
Syriac renders this, ‘‘ What is man that thou shouldst destroy him’’— 


wa, -20Z)—but the Hebrew means, “to magnify him, to make 


him great or of importance." | That thou shouldest set thine heart 
upon him? Not with affection, but to punish him—for so the ex- 
pression in this connexion evidently means. The phrase itself might 
mean, ‘ Why shouldst thou love him ?"—implying that there was 
nothing in a creature so insignificant that could render him a proper 
object of the Divine regard. But as used here by Job it means, 
** Why dost thou fix thy attention upon him so closely—marking the 
slightest offence, and seeming to take a special pleasure in inflicting 
pain and torture?" The Psalmist makes use of almost the same 
language, and not improbably copied it from this, though he employs 
it in a somewhat different sense. As used by him, it means that it 
was wonderful that the God who made the heavens should condescend 
to notice a ereature so insignificant as man. 


When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers; 

The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 

What is man that thou art mindful of him ? 

And the son of man that thou visitest him ?>—Psa. viii. 3, 4. 


. 18. And that thow shouldest visit him? That is, for the purpose of 

inflicting pain. This language Job intends undoubtedly to be ap- 

plicable to himself, and he asks with impatience why God should 
x 2 
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19 How ‘long wilt thou not | till I swallow down my spittle? 
depart from me, nor let me alene 20 I have sinned; what shall 
e Psa. 80. 4. I do unto thee, O thou Preserver 


19 How long ere thou wilt look away from mo, 

And let me alone that I may swallow down my spittle? 
20 Have I sinned; what have I done to thee? 

O thou Watcher of man! 


take a pleasure in visiting with suffering each returning day a creature 
like him? Every morning. Why is there no intermission even for 
a day? Why does not God allow one morning, or one moment, to 
pass without inflicting pain on a creature so feeble and so frail? 
q And try him. Or prove him; to wit, by afflictions. 1 Ervery 
moment, Constantly; without intermission, 

19. How long wilt thow not depart. How long is this to continue? 
The same word occurs in ch. xiv. 6. The word rendered ** depart" 


(nv) means, to look, to look around, and then to look away from any 


one or any thing. The idea here is, that God had fixed his eyes 
upon Job, and he asks with anxiety how long this was to continue, 
and when he would turn his eyes away. Comp. notes on ver. 8. 
Schultens supposes that the metaphor here is taken from com- 
batants, who never take their eyes from their antagonists. €« T 
I swallow down my spittle. For the shortest time. But there has 
been considerable variety in the explanation of this phrase. Herder 
renders it, “Till I draw my breath." Noyes, ‘Till I have time 
to breathe;" but he acknowledges that he has substituted this for 
the proverb which occurs in the original. The Hebrew is literally 
rendered in the common version, and the proverb is retained in 
Arabia to the present day. The meaning is, Give me a little respite; 
allow me a little time; as we would say, Suffer me to breathe. 
“This,” says Burder, “is a proverb among the Arabians to the 
present day, by which they understand, Give me leave to rest after 
my fatigue. This is the favour which Job complains is not granted 
to him. ‘There are two instances which illustrate this passage (quoted 
by Schultens) in Harris’s Narratives entitled the Assembly. One is 
of a person, who, when eagerly pressed to give an account of his 
travels, answered with impatience, ‘Let me swallow down my 
spittle, for my journey hath fatigued me.’ The other instance is of 
a quick return made to a person who used the proverb. ‘Snuffer 
me,’ said the person importuned, ‘to swallow down my spittle;' to 
which the friend replied, ‘ You may, if you please, swallow down 
even the Tigris and the Euphrates ;’ that is, You may take what time 
you please," ‘The expression is proverbial, and corresponds to ours 
when we say “in the twinkling of an eye," or “till I can catch my 
breath ;”’ that is, in the briefest interval. Job addresses this language 
to God. There is much impatience in it, and much that a pioug 
man should not employ ; but we are to remember that Job was beset 
with peculiar trials, and that he had not the views of the Divine 
existence and perfections, the promises and the high hopes, which 
as Christians we have under the fuller light of revelation; and before 
harshly condemning him we should put ourselves in his situation, 
and ask ourselves how we would be likely to think and feel and speak 
if we were in the same circumstances, 

20, I have sinned—TNOn, This is a literal translation; and as i$ 


tr 
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dof men? why hast thou set me | I am a burden to myself? 
ns a mark ‘against thee, so that ZB:a 86.6. 2 Lam, 3. 12. 


Why dost thou set me up before due self for a mark, 
So that I am a burden to myself? 


stands in the common version it is the language of a penitent, con- 
fessing that he had erred, and making humble acknowledgement of 
his sins, That such a confession became Job, and that he would be 
willing to admit that he was a sinner, there can be no doubt; but the 
connexion seems rather to require a different sense—a sense implying 
that though he had sinned, yet his offences could not be such as to 
require the notice which God had taken of them. Accordingly this 
interpretation has been adopted by many, and the Hebrew will bear 
the construction. It may be rendered as a question, ** Have I sinned; 
what did I against thee?" — Herder, Or the sense may be, “I have 
sinned, Iadmitit. Let this be conceded. But what can that be to 
a being like God, that he should take such notice of it? Have I in- 
jured him? Have I deserved these heavy trials? Is it proper that he 
should make me a special mark, and direct his severest judgments 
against me in this manner?" Comp. notes on ch, xxxv. 6—8. The 


Syriac renders it in this manner, “If I have sinned—Ladw J= 


what have I done to thee?" So the Arabic, according to Walton. So 
the LXX., Ei éy& fuaprov—''if I have sinned.” This expresses the 
true sense, "The object is not so much to make a penitent confession, 
as itis to say, that on the worst construction of the case, on the ad- 
mission of the truth of the charge, he had not deserved the severe 
inflietions which he had received at the hand of God. T What shall 
I do unto thee? Or rather, what have I done unto thee? How can my 
conduct seriously affect thee? It will not mar thy happiness, affect 
thy peace, or in any way injure a being so great as God, This senti- 
ment is often felt by men—but not often so honestly expressed, T O 
thou Preserver of men, Or rather, “O thou that dost watch or observe 
men," The word rendered *'Preserver" (15) is a participle from 
122, which means, according to Gesenius, to watch, to guard, to keep, 
and is here used in the sense of observing one’s faults; and the idea 
of Job is, that God closely observed the conduct of men; that he 
strictly marked their faults, and severely punished them; and he asks 
with impatience, and evidently with improper feeling, why he thus 
closely watched men, So it is understood by Schultens, Rasenmiiller, 
Dr, Good, Noyes, Herder, Kennicott, and others. The EXN render 
it, ** who knowest the mind of men?” 4 Why hast thou set me asa 
mark? The word rendered “mark” (7:22), means properly that which 
one impinges against—írom 722, to impinge against, to meet, to rush 
upon any one—and here means, "why has God made me such an object 
of attack or assault? The LXX, render it, karevrevkrfjv cov, “an 
accuser of thee?” So that I am a burden to myself. The LXX. render 
this, ext oot popriov, a burden to thee. The copy from which they 
translated evidently had soy to thee, instead of *» fo me, as it is now 


read in the Hebrew. ‘The Masorites also place this among pus 
eighteen passages which they say were altered by transcribers.” 

Noyes. But the received text is sustained by all the versions EUR 
the LXX., and by all the Hebrew MSS, hitherto examined, and is 
doubtless the true reading, ‘The sense is plain, that life had become 
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21 And why dost thou not | now shall I sleep in the dust; 
pardon my transgression, and | and thou shalt seek me in the 
take /away mine iniquity? for | morning, but I € shall not de. 

f Mic. 7. 18, 19; 1 John 1. 9. g Psa. 103. 15, 


21 And why dost thou not pardon my transgression, 
And suffer my guilt to pass away? 
For soon shall I sleep in the dust: 
In the morning thou shalt seek me, and I shall not be. 


a burden to Job. He says that God had made him the special object 
of his displeasure, and that his condition was insupportable. ‘That 
there is much in this language which is irreverent and improper no 
one ean doubt, and it is not possible wholly to vindicate it. Nor are 
we called to do it by any view which we have of the nature of inspira- 
tion. He was a good, but not a perfect man, ‘These expressions are 
recorded, not for our imitation, but to show what human nature is, 
Before harshly condemning him, however, we should ask what we 
would be likely to do in his circumstances; we should remember also, 
pee he had few of the truths and promises to support him which we 
ave, 

21. And why dost thou not pardon my transgression? Admitting that 
4 have sinned (ver. 20), yet why dost thou not forgive me? Ishall 
soon pass away from the land ofthe living. I may be sought, but I 
shall not be found. No one would be injured by my being pardoned 
— since I am so short-lived, and so unimportant in the scale of being. 
No one can be benefited by pursuing a creature of a day, such as I am, 
with punishment. Such seems to be the meaning of this verse. It is 
the language of complaint, and is couched in language filled with 
irreverence. Still it is language such as awakened and convicted 
sinners often use, and expresses the feelings which often pass through 
their hearts. They admit that they are sinners. They know that they 
must be pardoned or they cannot be saved. They are distressed at 
the remembrance of guilt, and under this state of mind, deeply con- 
victed and distressed, they ask with a murmuring spirit why God does 
not pardon them? Why does he allow them to remain in this state 
of agitation, suspense, and deep distress? Who could be injured by 
their being forgiven? Of what consequence to others can it be that 
they should noé be forgiven? How can God be benefited by his not 
pardoning them? It may not be easy to answer these questions in a 
manner wholly satisfactory ; but perhaps the following may be some 
of the reasons why Job had not the evidence of forgiveness which he 
now desired, and why the convicted sinner has not. The main reason 
ts, that they are not in a state of mind to make it proper to forgive them, 
(1. ) There is a feeling that they have a claim on God for pardon, 
or that it would be wrong for God not to pardon them, When men 
feel that they have a claim on God for pardon, they cannot be for- 
given. The very notion of pardon implies that it must be when there 
is no claim existing or felt. (2.) There is no proper submission to God 
—to his views, his terms, his plan. In order that pardon may be 
extended to the guilty, there should be acquiescence in God’s own 
terms, and time, and mode, The sinner must resign himself into his 
hands, to be forgiven or not as he pleases—feeling that the whole 
question is lodged in his bosom, and that if he should aot forgive, 
still he would be right, and his throne would be pure. In particular, 
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under the Christian method of pardon, there must be entire acqui- 
escence in the plan of salvation by the Lord Jesus Christ; a willingness 
to aecept of forgiveness, not on the ground of personal claim, but on 
the ground of his merits; aud it is because the convicted sinner is not 
willing to be pardoned in this way that he remains unforgiven, There 
should be a feeling, also, that it would be right for God to pardon 
others, if he pleases, even though we are not saved; and it is often 
because the convicted sinner is not willing that that should be done, 
because he feels that it would be wrong in God to save others and not 
him, that he is not forgiven. The sinner is often suffered to remain in 
this state until he is brought to acquiesce in the right of a sovereign 
God to save whom he pleases. (3.) There is a murmuring spirit— 
and that is a reason why the sinner is not forgiven, That was mani- 
festly the case with Job; and when that exists, how can God forgive? 
How ean a parent pardon an offending child, when he is constantly 
complaining of his injustice and of the severity of his government? 
This very spirit is a new offence, and a new reason why he should be 
punished. So the awakened sinner murmurs, He complains of the 
government of God as too severe; of his law as too strict; of his 
dealings as harsh and unkind. He complains of his sufferings, and 
thinks they are wholly beyond his deserts. He complains of the doc- 
trines of the Bible as mysterious, incomprehensible, and unjust. In 
this state how can he be forgiven? God often suffers the awakened 
sinner, therefore, to remain under conviction for sin, until he is willing 
to acquiesce in all his claims, and to submit without a murmur; and 
then, and not till then, he extends forgiveness to the guilty and 
troubled spirit. T For now shall I sleep in the dust, On the word sleep, 
as applied to death, see notes, ch. iii. 13. The meaning is, that he was 
soon to die. He urges the shortness of the time which remained to 
him as a reason why his afflictions should be lightened, and why he 
should be pardoned. If God had anything that he could do for him, 
it must be done soon, But only a brief period remained, and Job 
seems to be impatient lest the whole of his life should be gone, and he 
should sleep in the dust without evidence that his sins were pardoned. 
Olympiodorus, as quoted by Rosenmüller, expresses the sense in the 
following manner: **If, therefore, I am so short-lived [or momentary, 
cpóakaipos] and obnoxious to death, and must die after a short time, 
and shall no more arise, as if from sleep, why dost not thou suffer the 
little space of life to be free from punishment?" T And thou shalt 
seek me in the morning, but I shall not be. That is, thou shalt seek to 
find me after I have slept in the dust, as if with the expectation that 
I should wake, but I shall not be found, My sleep will be perpetual, 
and I shall no more return to the land of the living. The idea seems 
to be, that if God were to show him any favour, it must be done soon. 
His death, which must happen soon, would put it out of the power 
even of God to show him mercy on earth, if he should relent and be 
inclined to favour him. He seems not to doubt that God would be 
disposed yet to show him favour; that he would be inclined to pardon 
him, and to relax the severity of his dealings with him, but he says 
that if it were done it must be done soon, and seems to apprehend 
that it would be delayed so long that it could not be done. "The 
phrase **in the morning” here is used with reference to the sleep which 
he had just mentioned. We sleep at night, and awake and arise in 
the morning, Job says it would not be so with him in the sleep of 
death, He would awake no more; he could no more be found, 
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In this chapter there is much language of bitter complaint, and much 
which we cannot justify. It should not be taken as a moael for our 
language when we are afflicted, though Job may have only expressed 
what has passed through the heart of many an afflicted child of God. 
We should not judge him harshly. Let us ask ourselves how we 
would have done if we had been in similar circumstances. Let us re- 
member that he had comparatively few of the promises which we have 
to comfort us, and few of the elevated views of truth as 1nade known 
by revelation, which we have to uphold us in trial. Let us be thank- 
ful that, when we suffer, promises and consolations meet us on every 
hand. The Bible is open before us—rich with truth, and bright with 
promise, Let us remember that death is not as dark and dismal to us 
as it was to the pious in the time of the patriarchs—and that the grave 
is not now to us as dark, and chilly, and gloomy, and comfortless an 
abode. ‘To their view, the shadow of death east a melancholy chilli- 
ness over all the regions of the dead; to us the tomb is enlightened by 
Christian hope. ‘The empire of Death has been invaded, and his 
power has been taken away. Light has been shed around the tomb, 
and the grave to us is the avenue to immortal life; the pathway, on 
which the lamp of salvation shines, to eternal glory. Let us not com- 
plain, therefore, when we are afflicted, as if the blessing were long 
delayed, or as if it could not be conferred should we soon die. If 
withheld here, it will be imparted in a better world, and we should be 
willing to bear trials in this short life, with the sure proniise that God 
will meet and bless us when we pass the confines of life, and enter the 
world of glory. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER VIII. 


Tuis chapter contains the first reply which Bildad makes to Job. He is 
more severe and less argumentative than Eliphaz. Jahn, as quoted by the 
editor of the Pictorial Bible, thus characterizes him: ** Bildad, less discerning 
and less polished than Eliphaz, breaks out at first into accusations against 
Job, aud increases in vehemence as he proceeds. In the end, however, he is 
reduced to a mere repetition of his former arguments." Dr. Hales charac- 
terizes this speech, not unjustly, as “unkind.” Dr. Good remarks that he 
commences his speech “ with most provoking cruelty." There is evidently 
much harshness in the language, aud much severity of reproof. He pursues 
substantially the same line of argumentation which Eliphaz had commenced, 
but he does it with much more severity. He takes it for granted that the chil- 
dren of Job had sinned, and that they had been cut off on account of their 
crimes. Assuming that Job and his family had been guilty of great sills, 
the drift of the discourse is to exhort him to repent and to humble himself 
before God. The speech comprises the following points :— 

(1.) He compares the speech of Job to a sweeping and violent tempest which 
prostrates all before it. How long, he asks, is this to continue? ver, 2. 

(2.) He asks with earnestness whether the Almighty could pervert justice, 
as Job seems to have supposed? And in this question he implies, in the 
strongest manner, that God was just and right, ver. 3. 

(3.) He takes it for granted that the children of Job had sinned, and that 
God had cut them down in their iniquity (ver. 4); but yet says, that if Job 
was an upright man, and would seek God in a humble and reverent manner, 
his favour might yet be obtained, and he would make his habitation pros. 
perous, vers. ó—7. Though he should begin life again with none but himself, 
yet his end would be prosperous, and he would be blessed with a large iu- 
crease, This part of the speech must have been particularly trying to Job. 
The assumption that his children had been eut dena unpardoned, was ong 
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CHAPTER VIII. a strong wind? 
HEN answered Bildad the 3 Doth ^ God pervert judg- 
Shuhite, and said, ment? or doth the Ahnighty 


3 How long wilt thou speak | pervert justice? 
these things? and how long shall 


: í | Ach. 34, 12. 17; Dent. 32. 4; 2 Chron. 19.7 ; 
the words of thy mouth be like 


Psa. 69. 14; Dan. 9, 14; Rom. 3, 5, 6. 


THE FIRST SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED.—Ch. yiii. 
The first speech of Dudad the Shuhite. 
1 Turn answered Bildad the Shuhite, and said: 
2 Hew long wilt thou speak these things? 
And the words of thy mouth be a mighty wind? 
8 Doth God pervert judgment ? 
Or will the Almighty pervert justice ? 


which would go at enee to the heart of the much afflicted father, and greatly 
aggravate his sorrows. 

(4.) In support of his views, Bildad appeals to the ancients, and especially 
to those who had lived mueh longer than they had done, and who had had an 
opportunity for more extended observation. He quotes from some aueient 
poem, representing by striking images the miserable eondition of the wieked. 
The images in that ancient doeument are taken from what is observed in 
nature. The most succulent plants are soonest withered; and, in like 
manner, the hope of the hypocrite would soon fail, vers. S—18. 

(5.) He concludes by saying that God would not cast away a perfect man, 
and by stating the happy efleets which would result from putting confidence 
in God, vers. 19—22. Bildad thus agrees substantially with Eliphaz in the 
opinion that Job was a hypoerite, and that it was for his sins that he had 
been punished in this manner. There is great severity in his remarks, and 
much that is unkind in his manner, and uneharitable in his views. There 
is less, too, that is argumentative than in the speech of Eliphaz. Yet there 
is a beautiful appeal to the past (ver. 11, seq); and if this is a fragment of 
a former poem, it is probably the oldest on record. 


l. Then answered Bildad the Shuhite. See notes, ch, ii. 11. 

2. How long wilt thou speak these things? The things of murmuring 
and complaint, such as he had uttered in the previous chapters. 
<$ The words of thy mouth be like a strong wind? ‘The Syriac and 
Arabie according to Walton) render this, ‘the spirit of pride fill 
thy mouth," The LXX, render it, “The spirit of thy mouth is pro- 
fuse of words "—smoAvfpnuov. But the common rendering is undoubt- 
edly correct, and the expression is a very strong and beautiful one. 
His language of complaint and murmuring was like a tempest. It 
swept over all barriers, and disregarded all restraint. ‘The same 
figure is found in Aristophanes, Ran. 872, as quoted by Schultens, 
Tuis éxBalve capomkeváCerou—a tempest of words is preparing to burst 
forth, And in Silius Italicus, xi. 581: 
qui tanta superbo 
Facta sonus ore, et spumanti turbine perflas 
Ignorantum aures. 


The Chaldee renders it correctly, NZ) NEY)—a great tempest. 

3. Doth God pervert judgment? ‘That is, Does God afflict men un- 
justly? Does he show favour to the evil, and punish the good? 
Bildad here undoubtedly refers to Job, and supposes that he had 
brought this charge against God. But he had not done it in so many 
words, He had complained of the severity of his sufferings, and had 
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4 If thy children have sinned 5 Ifithou wouldest seck unto 
against him, and he have cast | God betimes, and make thy 
them away ' for their transgres- | supplication to the Almighty ; 
sion 3 1 in the hand of their. zen. 11. 13, 22, 23, etc, 


4 Since thy children have sinned against him, 

And he hath cast them away on account of their transgression. 
5 Yet if thou wouldst seek carly unto God, 

And make thy supplication to the Almighty, 


indulged in irreverent language towards God. But he had not 
advanced the charge openly that God had perverted right. Bildad 
strenuously maintains that God would do right. His argument is 
based on the supposition that God would deal with men in this life 
according to their character; and thus he infers that Job must have 
been guilty of some great wickedness, that punishment should come 
upon him in this manner, 

4. If thy children have sinned against him, Bildad here assumes that 
the children of Job had been wicked, and had been cut off in their 
sins. 'lhis must have cut him to the quick, for there was nothing 
which a bereaved father would feel more acutely than this, The 
meaning here is somewhat weakened by the word “if.” The 
Hebrew C? is rather to be taken in the sense of *'since"—assuming 
it as an indisputable point, or taking it for granted. It was not a 
supposition that if they should now do it, certain other consequences 
would follow; but the idea is, that since they had been cut off in their 
sins, if Job would even now seek God with a proper spirit, he might 
be restored to prosperity, thongh his beginning should be small, 
ver. 7. T And he have cast them away. Bildad supposes that they 
had been disowned by God, and had been put to death. T For their 
transgression. Marg., in the hand of their. The Hebrew is, by the 
hand of their transgression ;¢?. e. their sin has been the cause of it, or 
it has been by the instrumentality of their sin, What foundation 
Bildad had for this opinion, derived from the life and charaeter of the 
sons of Job, we have no means of ascertaining, The probability is, 
however, that he had Jearned in general that they had been eut off; 
and that, on the general principle which he maintained, that God 
deals with men in this life aceording to their character, he inferred 
that they must have been distinguished for wickedness. Men not 
unfrequently argue in this way when sudden calamity comes upon 
others. 

5, If thou wouldest seek «nto God betimes. If thou wouldst do it 
now, If even on the supposition that your sons have thus perished, 
and that God has come out in judgment against your family, you 
would look to God, you might be restored to favour. ‘The word ren- 
dered “seek betimes" (arg) means, literally, to seek in the morning, to 
seek early; and then, to make it the first business. It is derived 
from the word meaning aurora (nme) and has reference to the early 
light of the morning, and hence to an early seeking. It may be 
applied to seeking him in early life, or as the first thing—looking to 
him immediately when help is needed, or before we apply to any one 
else, Comp. Prov. vii. 15; viii. 17; xiii. 24; Job xxiv. 5; Psa, 
lxiii 2; lxxviii, 31; Isa. xxvi. 9; Hos. v. 15, Comp. the advice of 
Eliphaz ch, v, 8, 
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6 If thou wert pure and up- | prosperous. ' 
right; surely now he would 7 Though thy beginning was 
awake for thee, aud make the | small, yet thy latter end should 
habitation of thy righteousness | greatly increase. 

6 If thou wert pure and upright, 

Even now would he arouse himself for thee, 

And would make prosperous thy righteous habitation. 
7 Although thy beginning should be small, 

Yet thy latter end would greatly increase. 


6. If thou wert pure and upright. There is something peculiarly 
severe and caustic in this whole speech of Bildad. He first assumes 
that the children of Job were cut off for impiety, and then takes it for 
granted that Job himself was not a pure and upright man. "This in- 
ference he seems to have derived partly from the fact that he had been 
visited with so heavy calamities, and partly from the sentiments which 
Job had himself expressed. Nothing could be more unjust and severe, 
however, than to take it for granted that he was a hypocrite, and then 
proceed to argue as if that were a settled point. He does not make ita 
supposition that possibly Job might have erred— which would not have 
been improper; but he proceeds to argue as if it were a point about 
which there could be no hesitation. *l He would awake for thee. He 
would arouse or excite himself (Y%) on thy account. The image is 
that of arousing one's self from sleep or inactivity to aid another; and 
the idea is, that God had, as it were, slumbered over the calamities of 
Job, or had suffered them to come without interposing to prevent them, 
but that he would arouse himself if Job were pure, and would call upon 
him for aid. T And make the habitation of thy righteousness prosperous. 
That is, if thy habitation should become righteous now, he would 
make it prosperous.  Hitherto, is the idea of Bildad, it has been a 
habitation of wickedness. Thy children have been wicked, and are 
now cut off. Thou thyself hast been a wicked man, and in consequence 
art afflicted. If now thou wouldst become pure, and seek unto God, 
then God would make thy habitation prosperous. What could more 
try the patience of a sufferer than such cold and unfeeling insinuations? 
And what could more beautifully illustrate the nature of true courtesy, 
than to sit unmoved and hear such remarks? It was by forbearance 
in such circumstances eminently that Job showed his extraordinary 
patience. 

7. Though thy beginning was small. On the supposition that the 
children of Job had been cut off, his family now was small. Yet 
Bildad says, that if he were to begin life again, even with so small a 
family, and in such depressed and trying circumstances, if he were a 
righteous man, he might hope for returning prosperity. % Yet thy 
latter end, From this, it is evident that Job was not now regarded as 
an old man. He would still have the prospect of living many years. 
Some have supposed, however, that the meaning here is, that his 
former prosperity should appear small compared with that which he 
would hereafter enjoy if he were pure and righteous. So Noyes and 
Rosenmüller interpret it. But it seems to me that the former inter- 
pretation is the correct one. Bildad utters a general sentiment, that 
though when a man begins life he has a small family and little pro- 
perty, yet if he is an upright man he will be prospered, and his pos- 
sessions will greatly increase. Comp. ch. xlii, 12: ‘ Jehovah blessed 
the latter end of Job more than the beginning.” 
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8 For enquire, I pray thec,; 9 (For we *are but of yes- 
of the former age, and prepare | terday, and know ‘nothing, be- 
thyself to the search of their | cause our days upon earth arc a 
fathers : ‘shadow :) 

k Psa. 39.5. — 1mot. (1 Chron. 29. 15. 
8 For inquire, I pray thee, of the former age, 
Yea, apply thyself to the examination of their forefathers ; 
9 (For we are but of yesterday, and we know nothing, 
For our days upon earth are a shadow ;) 


S. For inquire, I pray thee, of the former age. That is, attend to the 
results of observation, Ask the generations which have passed, and who 
in their poems and proverbs have left the records of their experience. 
The sentiment which Bildad proposes to confirm by this appeal is, 
that though the wicked should for a time flourish, yet they would be 
cut off, and that the righteous, though they may be for a time afflicted, 
yet, if they seek God, “they will ultimately prosper. It was common 
to make these appeals to the ancients. The results of observation 
were embodied in proverbs, parables, fables, and fragments of poems ; 
and he was regarded as among the wisest of men who had the fruits 
of these observations most at command. To that Bildad appeals, and 
especially, as would appear, to the fragment of an ancient poem which 
he proceeds to repeat, and which, perhaps, is the oldest poem extant 
in any language. T And prepare thyself. Make an effort, or give 
diligent attention to it, T To the search of their fathers. Of the 
by-gone generations, not only to the age immediately past, but to 
their ancestors, He would bring the results of the observation of far- 
distant ages to confirm the sentiment which he had advanced. 

9. For we are but of yesterday, That is, we are of short life. We 
have had but few opportunities of observation compared with those 
who have gone before us. There can be no doubt that Bildad here 
refers to the longevity of the antecedent ages compared with the age 
of man at the time when he lived; and the passage, therefore, is of 
importance in order to fix the date of the poem. It shows that 
human life had been reduced in the time of Job within comparatively 
moderate limits, and that an important change had taken place in its 
duration. This reduction began not long after the flood, and was 
probably continued gradually until it reached the present limit of 
seventy years. ‘This passage proves that Job could not have lived in 
the time of the greatest longevity of man. Comp. the Intro. $ 3. 
T And know nothing. Marg., not. So the Hebrew literally, “we do 
not know." The sense is, ** we have had comparatively few oppor- 
tunities for observation. From the comparative brevity of our lives, 
we see but little of the course of events, Our fathers lived through 
longer periods, and could mark more accurately the result of human 
conduct." One suggestion may be made here, perhaps, of consider- 
able importance in “explaining the course of argument in this book. 
The friends of Job maintained that the righteous would be rewarded 
in this life, and that the wicked would be overtaken by calamity. It 
may seem remarkable that they should have urged this so strenuously, 
when, in the actual course of events as we now see them, there 
appears to be so slender a foundation for it in fact. But may this 
not be accounted for by the remark of Bildad in the verse under con- 
sideration? They appealed to their fathers. They relied on the 
results of experience in those ancient times, When men lived nine 
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10 Shall they not teach thee, | out of their heart? 
and tell thee, and utter words 


10 Shall they not teach thee, aud tell thec, 
And utter words from their hearts? 

hundred or a thousand years ; when one generation was longer than 
twelve generations are now, this fact would be much more likely to 
occur than as human life is now ordered. Things would have time 
to work themselves right. The wicked in that long tract of time 
would be likely to be overtaken by disgrace and calamity, and the 
righteous would outlive the detractions and calumnies of their enemies, 
and meet in their old age with the ample rewards of virtue. Should 
men now live through the same long period, the same thing sub- 
stantially would occur. A man's character, who is remembered at 
all, is fully established long before a thousand years have elapsed, 
and posterity does justice to the righteous and the wicked. If men 
lived during that time instead of being merely remembered, the same 
thing w ould be likely to occur. Justice would be done to character, 
and the world would, in general, render to a man the honour which 
he deserved. This fact may have been observed in the long lives of 
the men before the flood, and the result of the observation may have 
been embodied in proverbs, fragments of poems, and in traditionary 
sayings, and have been recorded by the sages of Arabia as indubitable 
maxims. With these maxims they came to the controversy with Job, 
and forgetful of the change necessarily made by the abbreviation of 
human life, they proceed to apply their maxims without mercy to 
him; and because he was overwhelmed with calamity, they assumed 
that "therefore he must have been a wicked man. “i Our days upon 
earth axe a shadow. Comparisons of this kind are quite common in 
the Scriptures. See notes on ch. vii. 6. A similar figure occurs in 
1 Chron. xxix. 15: 

For we are strangers before thee, 

And sojourners, as were all our fathers : 

Our days upon earth are as a shadow, 

Yea, there 1s no abiding. 


An expression similar occurs in ZEschylus, Agam. ver. 488, as quoted 
by Drusius and Dr. Good : 


—cidwrov aki&s— 
—the image or semblance of a shade— 


So in Pindar, man is called cxias üvap—the dream of a shade; and so 
by Sophocles, kanyod oxia—the shadow of smoke. All these mean the 
same thing, that the life of man is brief and transitory. Bildad 
designs to apply it not to man in general, but to the age in which he 
lived, as being disqualified by the shortness of life to make extended 
observations. 

10. Shall not they teach thee. The results of human conduct, and 
the great principles on which God governs the world. T And utter 
words out of their heart? Dr. Good renders this, 


“ And well forth the sayings of their wisdom ;" 


and supposes it means, that the words of wisdom would proceed from 

them as water bubbles from a fountain. But this, I think, is a mere 

conceit. The true sense is, that they would not speak that merely 
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11 Can the rush grow up | grow without water ? 
without mire? can the flag 


11 “Can the paper reed grow up without mire ? 
“Can the bulrush grow up without water? 


which comes from the mouth, or that which comes uppermost, and 
without reflection—as the Greeks say, Aéyu» sav 0, vi bmi orden tain: 
or, as the Latins, Quicquid in buccam venerit loqui—to speak whatever 
comes in the mouth; but they would utter that which came from the 
heart — which was sincere, and the result of deep and prolonged 
reflection. Perhaps, also, Bildad means to insinuate that Job had 
uttered what was uppermost in his mind, without taking time for 
reflection. 

11. Can the rush. This passage has all the appearance of being a 
fragment of a poem handed down from ancient times. It is adduced 
by Bildad as an example of the views of the ancients, and, as the 
connexion would seem to imply, as a specimen of the sentiments of 
those who lived before the life of man had been abridged. It was 
customary, in the early ages of the world, to communicate knowledge 
of all kinds by maxims, moral sayings, and proverbs; by apothegms 
and by poetry handed down from generation to generation. Wisdom 
consisted much in the amount of maxims and proverbs which were 
thus treasured up; as it now consists much in the knowledge which 
we have of the lessons taught by the past, and in the ability to apply 
that knowledge to the various transactions of life. The records of 
past ages constitute a vast storehouse of wisdom, and the present 
generation ig more wise than those which have gone before, only 
becanse the results of their observations have been treasured up, and 
we can act on thetr experience, and because we can begin where they 
left off, and, taught by their experience, can avoid the mistakes 
which they made. The word “rush” here (1993) denotes, properly, a 
bulrush, and especially the Egyptian papyrus—papyrus Nilotica. See 
notes on Isa. xviii. 2. It is derived from the verb N73, to absorb, to 
drink up, and is given to this plant because it absorbs or drinks up 
moisture. The Egyptians used it to make garments, shoes, baskets, 
and especially boats or skiffs.—Pliny, Nat. Hist. 13. 21—26. See 
notes on Isa. xviii.2. They also derived from it materials for writing 
—and hence our word paper. The LXX. render it here, marupos, 
papyrus. T Without mire? Without moisture, It grew in the 
marshy places along the Nile. § Can the flag. Another plant of a 
similar character. The word WX flag, says Gesenius, is an Egyptian 
word, signifying marsh-grass, reeds, bulrushes, sedge, everything which 
grows in wet grounds, The word was adopted not only into the 
Hebrew, but also into the Greek idiom of Alexandria, where it is 
written &x1, dyet. Jerome says of it, “When I inquired: of the 
learned what this word meant, I heard from the Egyptians that 
by this name everything was intended in their language which grew 
up ina pool.” The word is synonymous with rush, or bulrush, and 
denotes a plant which absorbs a great quantity of water. The following 
engraving will show the usual form of this weed in Egypt, and the 
manner in which it grows, and the necessity of water for its support. 
In the engraving it is represented as growing in the water. What is 
the exact idea which this figure is designed to convey is not very 
clear, I think it probable that the whole description is intended to 
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12 Whilst " it ?s yet in his 13 So are the paths of all 
greenness, and not cut down, it | that forget God: and the hypo- 
withereth before any other herb. | crite's hope ” shall perish : 

m Psa, 199. 6; Matt. 13. 20. such. 11, 20% €T. 8. 
12 “Even yet in its grcenness and uncut, 
JE ce before any other herb. 
13 “Such are the ways of all who forget God ; 
* So perishes the hope of thc hypocrite. 


represent a hypocrite, and that the meaning is, that he had in his 
growth a strong resemblance to such a rush or reed, "There was 
nothing solid or substantialin his piety. It was like the soft, spongy 
texture of the water-reed, and would wilt under trial, as the papyrus 
would when deprived of water. 


12. Whilst it is yet in his greenness. hat is, while it seems to be 
in its vigour. T And not cut down. Even when itis not cut down. 
If suffered to stand by itself, and if undisturbed, it will wither away. 
The application of this is obvious and beautiful. Such plants have 
no self-sustaining power. ‘They are dependent on moisture for their 
support. If that is withheld, they droop and die. So with the 
prosperous sinner and the hypocrite. His piety, compared with that 
which is genuine, is like the spongy texture of the paper-reed com- 
pared with the solid oak. He is sustained in his professed religion 
by outward prosperity, as the rush is nourished by moisture; and 
the moment his prosperity is withdrawn, his religion droops and dies, 
like the flag without water. 

13. So are the paths of all that forget God. This is clearly a part of 
the quotation from the sayings of the ancients. The word paths here 
means ways, acts, doings, ‘They who forget God are like the paper- 
reed. They seem to flourish, but they have nothing that is firm and 
substantial. As the paper-reed soon dies, as the flag withers away 
before any other herb, so it will be with the wicked, though apparently 
prosperous, T And the hypocrite’s hope shall perish, This important 
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14 Whose hope shall be cut | spider's ! web. 
off, and whose trust shall be a 1 house, Isa. 59. 5. 6. 


14 ** His hope shall rot, 
** And his trust shall be the building of the spider. 


sentiment, it seems, was known in the earliest periods of the world; 
and if the supposition above be correct, that this is a fragment ofa 
poem which had come down from far distant times, it was probably 
known before the flood. The passage requires no particular philolo- 
gical explanation, but it is exceedingly important. We may remark 
on it, (1,) that there were hypocrites even in that early age of the 
world, They are confined to no period, or country, or religious 
denomination, or profession. ‘There are hypocrites in religion—and 
so there are in politics, and in business, and in friendship, and in 
morals, There are pretended friends, and pretended patriots, and 
pretended lovers of virtue, whose hearts are false and hollow, just as 
there are pretended friends of religion. Wherever there is genuine 
coin, it will be likely to be counterfeited ; and the fact of a counterfeit 
is always a tribute to the intrinsic worth of the coin—for who would 
be at the pains to counterfeit that which is worthless? ‘The fact that 
there are hypocrites in the church is an involuntary tribute to the 
excellency of religion. (2.) The hypocrite has a hope of eternal life. 
This hope is founded on various things. It may be on his own 
morality; it may be on the expectation that he will be able to 
practise a deception; it may be on some wholly false and unfounded 
view of the character and plans of God. Or taking the word hypocrite 
in a larger sense to denote any one who pretends to religion and who 
has none, this hope may be founded on some change of feeling which 
he has had, and which he mistook for religion; on some supposed 
vision which he had of the cross or of the Redeemer, or on the mere 
subsiding of the alarm which an awakened sinner experiences, and 
the eomparative peace consequent on that. The mere cessation of 
fear produces a kind of peace—as the ocean is calm and beautiful 
after a storm—no matter what may be the cause, whether it be true 
religion or any other cause. Many a sinner, who has lost his con- 
vietions for sin in any way, mistakes the temporary calm which suc- 
ceeds for true religion, and embraces the hope of the hypocrite. 
49.) That hope will perish. This may occur in various ways. 
(a) It may die away insensibly, and leave the man to be a mere pro- 
fessor of religion—a formalist, without comfort, usefulness, or peace, 
(b) It may be taken away in some calamity by which God tries the 
soul, and where the man will see that he has no religion to sustain 
him. (c) It may occur under the preaching of the gospel, when the 
hypocrite may be convinced that he is destitute of vital piety, and 
has no true love to God. (d) It may be on a bed of death—when 
God comes to take away the soul, and when the judgment-seat 
appears in view, (e) Or it will be at the bar of God. Then the hope 
of the hypocrite will certainly be destroyed. Then it will be seen 
that he had no true religion, and then he will be consigned to the 
awful doom of him who in the most solemn circumstances lived to 
deceive, and who assumed the appearance of that which he had the 
strongest reason to believe he never possessed. Oh! how important 
it is for every professor of religion to examine himself, that he may 
know what is the foundation of his hope of heaven! 

14, Whose hope shall be cut off, Schultens supposes that the 
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15 He shall lean upon his | he shall hold it fast, but it shall 
house, but it"shall not stand: | not endure. 
o Matt. 7. 26. 


15 * He shall lean upon his building, and it shall not stand ; 
“ He shall grasp it, but it shall not endure. 


quotation from the ancients closes with ver. 13, and that these are 
the comments of Bildad on the passage to which he had referred. 
Hosenmüller and Noyes continue the quotation to the close of ver. 
19. Dr. Good closes it at ver. 13. It seems to me that it is extended 
farther than ver. 13, and probably it is to be regarded as continued to 
the close of ver. 19. The beginning of this verse has been very 
variously rendered. Dr. Good says that it has never been under- 
stood, and proposes to translate it. ‘‘ thus shall his support rot away." 
Noyes renders it, ‘‘ whose expectation shall come to naught;’’ Gese- 
nius, “shall be cut off." Jerome, Non ei placebit vecordia sua, “his 
madness [dotage, rage, or phrenzy] shall not please him." The 
LXX., “his house shall be uninhabitable, and his tent shall pass 
away as-the spider." The Hebrew word translated ‘‘cut off" (cir) 
is from ÙP &ut usually meaning to loathe, to nauseate, to be offensive. 
Gesenius supposes that the word here is synonymous with the Arabic 


L.i—to be cut off. But this sense does not occur elsewhere in the 


Hebrew, and it is doubtful whether this is the true sense of the 
phrase. In the Hebrew word there is probably always the idea of 
loathing, of being offensive, irksome, or disgusting. See Psa. xcv. 10, 
“I was grieved ;" Job x. 1, ‘is weary;’’ Ezek. vi. 9, “shall loathe ;" 
so Ezek. xx. 43; xxxvi. 31; Ezek. xvi. 47, a tiresome or disgusting 
object. Taylor (Concord.) renders it here, “ Whom his hope shall 
loathe or abominate, 7. e. who shall loathe or hate the thing that he 
hopes for." I have no doubt that the meaning here is, to be loath- 
some, offensive, or nauseous, and the correct sense is, ‘ whose hope 
shall rot." The figure is continued from the image of the paper-reed 
and the flag, which soon decay ; and the idea is, that as such weeds 
grow offensive and putrid in the stagnant water, so shall it be with 
the hope of the hypocrite. And whose trust. Whose confidence, or 
expectation, T A spider's web. Marg., house. So the Heb. ™2, The 
spider's house is the web which it forms, a frail, light, tenuous sub- 
stance which will sustain almost nothing. ‘The wind shakes it, and 
it is easily brushed away. So it will be with the hope of the hypocrite. 

15, He shall lean upon his house. This is an allusion to the web or 
house of the spider, The hope of the hypocrite is called the Aouse 
which he has built for himself—his home, his refuge, his support. 
But it shall fail him. In times of trial he will trust to it for support, 
and it will be found to be as frail as the web of the spider. How 
little the light and slender thread which a spider spins would avail a 
man for support in time of danger! So frail and unsubstantial will 
be the hope of the hypocrite! It is impossible to conceive any figure 
which would more strongly describe the utter vanity of the hopes of 
the wicked. A similar comparison occurs in the Koran, Sur. 28, 40: 
“They who assume any other patrons to themselves besides God, are 
like the spider building his house; for the house of the spider is most 
feeble.” I He shall hold it fast. Or, he shall lay hold on it to sustain 
him, denoting the avidity with which the hypocrite seizes upon his 
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16 He is green before the 17 His roots are wrapped 
sun, and his branch shooteth | about the heap, and seeth the 
forth in his garden. place of stones. 


16 ‘He is green before the sun riscs, 
** And his branches go forth over his garden. 

17 **Ovcr the heap [of stones] his roots are entwined, 
‘They look to the pile of stones [for a support]. 


hope. ‘The figure is still taken from the spider, and is an instance of 
a careful observation of the habits of that insect. ‘The idea is, that 
the spider, when a high wind or a tempest blows, seizes upon its 
slender web to sustain itself, But it is insufficient. The wind 
sweeps all away. So the tempest of calamity sweeps away the hypo- 
crite, though he grasps at his hope, and would seek security in that, 
as a spider does in the light and tenuous thread which it has spun. 
16. He is green before the sun. Vulg., antequam veniat sol—before 
the sun comes. So the Chaldee, ** before the rising of the sun." So 
Eichhorn renders it. According to this, whieh is probably the true 
interpretation, the passage means that he is green and flourishing 
before the sun rises, but that he cannot bear its heat, and withers 
away. A new illustration is here introduced, and the object is to 
compare the hypocrite with a vigorous plant that grows up quick 
and sends its branches afar, but which has no depth of root, and 
which, when the intense heat of the sun comes upon it, withers away. 
'The eomparison is not with a £ree, which would bear the heat of the 
sun, but rather with those succulent plants which have a large growth 
of leaves and branches, like a gourd or vine, but which will not bear 
a drought or endure the intense heat of the sun. ** This comparison 
of the transitory nature of human hope and prosperity to the sudden 
blight whieh overthrows the glory of the forest and of the garden," 
says the Editor of the Pictorial Bible (on Psa. xxxvii. 35), “is at 
onee so beautiful and so natural, as to have been employed by poets 
of every age." One such comparison of exquisite finish occurs in 
Shakspeare : 
This is the state of man! To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
. And, when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his shoot, 
And then he falls, as I do. 
T And his branch shooteth forth, ete. A comparison of a prosperous 
person or nation with a vine which spreads in this manner, is common 
in the Scriptures. See Psa. lxxx. 11: 


She sent out her boughs unto the sea, 
And her branches unto the river. 


Comp. notes on Isa. xvi. 8. A similar figure occurs in Psa. 
xxxvii 95: 

I have seen the wieked in great power, 

And spreading himself like a green bay tree. 


17. His roots are wrapped about the heap. There has been great 
diversity of opinion in the interpretation of this passage. Jerome 
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renders it, “over the heap of stones his roots are condensed.” 
Walton, super fontem—over a fountain. The LXX., “he lies down 
[or sleeps, xoiuárat] on a heap of stones; and he lives in the midst of 


flint-stones," According to some, the word rendered heap (5:) means 


a fountain; according to others, it means a heap or pile of stones. 
According to Dr. Good it means a rock. According to the view of 
the former, it refers to the flourishing condition of a hypocrite or 
sinner, and means that he is like a tree that sends its roots by a 
fountain, and is nourished by it. According to others, the reference 
is to the fact that the hypocrite is like a plant that has no depth of 
earth for its roots, that wraps its roots around anything, even a heap 
of stones, to support itself; and that consequently will soon wither 


under the intense heat of the sun. The word $3, rendered *' heap,” 
means either (1) a heap, as a heap of stones, from %3—1o roll, as e. g. 


stones. It may denote a heap of stones, Josh, vii. 26, but it com- 
monly refers to the ruins of walls and cities, Jer, ix. 10; li. 37; Isa, 
xxv. 2. It means (2) a fountain or spring, so called from the rolling 
or welling up of the waters, Cant. iv. 12; and hence rolling waves or 
billows, Psa. xli. 8; lxxxix. 10; cvii. 25, 29. The parallelism, if 
nothing else, demands that the usual signification should be given to 
it here; and the true sense is, that the prosperous wicked man or the 
hypocrite is like a plant which stands in the midst of rocks, rubbish, 
or old ruins, and not like one that stands in a fertile soil where it may 
strike its roots deep. The reference is to the fact that a tree or plant 
which springs up on a rock, or in the midst of rocks, will send its 
voots afar for nutriment, or will wrap them around the projecting 
points of rocks in order to obtain support. All have observed this in 
trees standing on rocks; but the following extract from Silliman’s 
Journal for January, 1810, will illustrate the fact referred to here 
more fully :— 

** About fifteen years ago, upon the top of an immense bowlder of 
limestone, some ten or twelve feet in diameter, a sapling was found 
growing. The stone was but slightly imbedded in the earth; several 
of its sides were raised from four to six feet above its surface; but 
the top of the rock was rough with crevices, and its surface, which 
was sloping off on one side to the earth, was covered with a thin 
mould. From this mould the tree had sprung up, and having thrust 
its roots into the crevices of the rock, it had succeeded in reaching 
the height of some twelve or fifteen feet. But about this period the 
roots on one side became loosened from their attachment, and the tree 
gradually declined to the opposite side, until its body was in a parallel 
line with the earth. The roots on the opposite side, having obtained 

a firmer hold, afforded sufficient nourishment to sustain the plant; 
although they could not, alone, retain it in its vertical position. In 
this condition of things, the tree, as if ‘conscious of its wants,’ 
adopted (if the term may be used) an ingenious process, in order to 
regain its former upright position. One of the most vigorous of the 
detached roots sent out a brauch from its side, which, passing round 
a projection of the rock, again united with the parent stalk, and thus 
formed a perfect /oop around this projection, which gave to the root 
an immovable attachmeut. 

“The tree now began to recover from its bent position. Obeying 
the natural tendency of all plants to grow erect, aud sustained by this 
root, which increased with unwonted vigour, in a few years it had 
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18 If he destroy him from his | saying, I ? have not seen theo, 
place, then i£ shall deny him, p Psa. 37. 36. 


18 “Yet the sun shall absorb it from its place, 
* And shall refuse to own it, saying, ‘I never saw thee!’ 


entirely regained its vertical position, elevated, as no one could doubt 
who saw it, by the aid of the root which had formed this singular 
attachment. But this was not the only power exhibited by this 
remarkable tree. 

* After its elevation it flourished vigorously for several years. 
Some of its roots had traced the sloping side of the rock to the earth, 
and were buried in the soil below. Others, having embedded them- 
selves in its furrows, had completely filled these crevices with veget- 
able matter. The tree still continuing to grow, concentric layers of 
vegetable matter were annually deposited between the alburnum and 
liber, until, by the force of vegetable growth alone, the rock was split 
from the top to the bottom into three nearly equal divisions, and 
branches of the roots were soon found extending down through the 
divisions into the earth below. On visiting the tree a few months 
since, to take a drawing of it, we found that it had attained an 
altitude of fifty feet, and was four and a half feet in circumference 
at its base.” 

The image here shows that the author of this beautiful fragment 
was a careful observer of nature, and the comparison is exceedingly 
pertinent and striking. What more beautiful illustration of a hypo- 
crite can there be? His roots do not strike into the earth, His piety 
is not planted ina rich soil. It is on the hard rock of the uncon- 
verted human heart. Yet it sends out its roots afar; seems to 
flourish for à time; draws nutriment from remote objects; clings to 
à crag or a projecting rock, or to anything for support--until a tem- 
pest sweeps it down to rise no more! No doubt the idea of Bildad 
was, that Job was just such a man. T Seeth the place of stones. 
Sept., ‘and lives in the midst of flints" —not an unapt rendering, and 
a very striking description of a hypocrite. So Castellio, existit inter 
lapides. Its only nutriment is derived from the scanty earth in the 
stony soil on which it stands, or in the crevices of the rocks. 

18. If he destroy him from his place. The particle here which is 
rendered “if”? (PX) is often used to denote emphasis, and means here 
certainly —‘‘he shall be certainly destroyed." The word rendered 
destroy, from ya, means literally to swallow (ch. vii. 19), to swallow 
up, to absorb; and hence to consume, lay waste, destroy. The sense 
is, that the wicked or the hypocrite shall be wholly destroyed from 
his place, but the image or figure of the tree is still retained. Some 
suppose that it means that God would destroy him from his place; 
others, as Rosenmiiller and Dr. Good, suppose that the reference is 
to the soil in which the tree was planted, that it would completely 
absorb all nutriment, and leave the tree to die; that is, that the dry 
and thirsty soil in which the tree is planted, instead of affording 
nutriment, acts as a “sucker,” and absorbs itself all the juices which 
would otherwise give support to the tree. ‘This seems to me to be 
probably the true interpretation. It is one drawn from nature, and 
one that preserves the coneinnity of the passage, T Then it shall deny 
Ain. That is the soil, the earth, or the place where it stood. This 
represents a wicked man under the image of a tree, The figure is 
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19 Behold, this 2s the joy of | 20 Behold, God "will not 
his way, and out of the earth | cast a perfect man, neither will 
shall others ? grow. he ‘help the evil doers ; 


q Matt. 3. 9. | rPsa. 04.14. 1 take the ungodly by the hand. 


19 “Lot! such is the joy of his course! 
“Yet from the dust others shall spring up.” 

20 Behold, God will not cast away a perfect man; 
Nor will he lend his aid to the wicked. 


beautiful. ‘The earth will be ashamed of it; ashamed that it sustained 
the tree; ashamed that it ever ministered any nutriment, and will 
refuse to own it. So with the hypocrite. He shall pass away as if 
the earth refused to own him, or to retain any recollection of him, 
"| I have not seen thee. I never knew thee. It shall utterly deny any 
acquaintance with it. There is a striking resemblance here to the 
language which the Saviour says he will use respecting the hypocrite 
in the day of judgment: ‘‘and then will I profess to them, I never 
knew you," Matt. vii. 28. The hypocrite has never been known as 
a pious man. The earth will refuse to own him as such, and so will 
the heavens. 

19. Behold, this is the joy of his way. This is evidently sarcastic. 
* Lo! such is the joy of his course! He boasts of joy, as all hypo- 
crites do, but his joy endures only for a little time, This is the end 
ofit. He is cut down and removed, and the earth and the heavens 
disown him!" T And out of the earth shall others grow. This image 
is still derived from the tree or plant. The meaning is, that such a 
plant would be taken away, and that others would spring up in its 
place which the earth would not be ashamed of. So the hypocrite is 
removed to make way for others who will be sincere, and who will 
be useful. Hypocrites and useless men in the church are removed, to 
make way for others who will be active and devoted to the cause of 
the Redeemer, A similar sentiment occurs in ch. xxvii. 16, 17. 
This closes, as I suppose, the quotation which Bildad makes from the 
poets of the former age, and in the remainder of the chapter he states 
another truth pertaining to the righteous. This fragment is one of 
the most interesting that can be found anywhere. Asa relic of the 
earliest times it is exceedingly valuable; as an illustration of the 
argument in hand, and of the course of events in this world, it is 
eminently beautiful, It is as true now as it was when uttered before 
the flood, and may be used now as describing the doom of the hypo- 
crite with as much propriety as then, and it may be regarded as one 
of the way-marks in human affairs, showing that the government of 
God, and the manner of his dispensations, are always substantially 
the same. 

20. Behold, God will not cast away a perfect man, On the meaning 
of the word perfect, see note, ch. i. 1. The sentiment of Bildad, or the 
inference which he draws from the whole argument is, that God will 
be the friend of the pious, but that he will not aid the wicked. This 
accords with the general sentiment maintained in the argument of 
the friends of Job. T Neither will he help the evil doers. Marg., 
take the ungodly by the hand. Thisis in accordance with the Hebrew. 
The figure is that of taking one by the hand in order to assist him, 
See Isa, xlii, 6. 
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21 Til he fill thy mouth | be clothed with * shame; and 
with laughing, and thy lips | the dwelling-place ofthe wicked 
with ! rejoicing. shall ? come to nought. 

22 They that hate thee shall 

1 shouting for joy. 
21 While he filleth thy mouth with laughter, 
And thy lips with triumph ; 
22 They that hate thee shall be clothed with shame, 
And the tent of the wicked shall not be! 


s Psa. 132.18. — 2 not be. 


21. Till he fill thy mouth with laughing. Till he make thee com- 
pletely happy. The word rendered “til? (Y) is rendered, by Dr. 
Good, “even yet," Noyes, following Houbigant, De Wette, and 
Michaelis, proposes to change the pointing, and to read 9$ instead of 
W—meaning, ‘while.’ The verse is connected with that which 
follows, and the particle here used evidently means '*while," or 
“even yet''—and the whole passage means, ‘If you return to God, he 
will even yet fill you with joy, while those who hate you shall be 
clothed with shame, God will show you favour, but the dwelling of 
the wicked shall come to nought.” The object of the passage is to 
induce Job to return to God, with the assurance that if he did, he 
would show mercy to him, while the wicked should be destroyed. 
T With rejoicing. Marg., shouting for joy. ‘The word used (TYWI) 
is properly that which denotes the clangour of a trumpet, or the shout 
of victory and triumph. 

22. They that hate thee shall be clothed with shame. When they see 
your returning prosperity, and the evidences of the Divine favour, 
They will then be ashamed that they regarded you as a hypocrite, and 
that they reproached you in your trials. T And the dwelling-place of 
the wicked, etc. The wicked shall be destroyed, and his family shall 
pass away. ‘That is, God will favour the righteous, but punish the 
wicked, This opinion the friends of Job maintain all along, and by 
this they urge him to forsake his sins, repent, and return to God. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTERS KX, X. 


Tuts chapter and the following comprise the answer of Job to the speech of 
Bildad. It may be remarked in general, that the object of Job in these 
arguments is not to prove that he was entirely faultless. He was charged 
with being a hypocrite, and his opponents in the argument proceeded on the 
presumption that he was a wicked man. Against this he protests, and main- 
tains his own innocence of the charge. By this he does not mean absolute 
perfection. He means that he is free from the secret crimes of which he was 
accused; that he is not chargeable with uncommon guilt, such as they 
alleged; or, that he is a sincere and upright man. It may also be observed, 
that there are evidences in the speeches of Job that he is agitated with con- 
tending passions. Fear, hope, confidence, despair, and a sense of the severity 
of his sufferings, by turns have possession of his mind, and he gives vent in 
turn to them all. There is, therefore, at times, apparent inconsistency in his 
language and thoughts; but the object of the poem was to exhibit these 
contending emotions, and to show how the mind is agitated in scenes 
like these. 

The substance of the reply of Job to Bildad here is the following 

He admits in general the truth of what Bildad had said, that no one can 
be just with God, and that if God should enter into judgment with man he 
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could not answer him for one of a thousand of his offences. He thus shows 
that he had recovered his equanimity, and that he never meant, in vindi- 
eating his own innocence, to maintain that he was absolutely free from sin, 
vers. 1—3. He proceeds to argue that God is an absolute sovereign; that 
he distributes favours and judgments in accordance with his own inscrutable 
will; that man ought not to presume to sit in judgment on the doings of the 
Almighty; and that even if he had the fullest conviction of his own in- 
nocenee, he would not presume to enter into an argument with him, but 
would make supplication to him, vers. 4—15. These thoughts are worthy 
of a man who had full confidence in God. They show the calm and deli- 
berate judgment of Job, and prove that he was a pious man, though the 
severity of his sufferings, and the provocation which he met with, led him 
sometimes to express sentiments little in accordance with these. He 
proceeds to say (vers. 16—21), that he is so feeble that he could have no 
ope of prevailing in a controversy with God; and that though he were 
conscious of innocence, he would not set up a defence when God judged 
otherwise: for that in such a case his attempt to vindicate himself would 
rove that he was perverse. The principle here advanced is, that God must 
e right. He is great, and glorious, and holy; and men ought to believe, 
however much they may suffer, that the principles of his government are 
equitable and true. When Ae judges man to be a sinner, it must be so. The 
highest proof of human guilt is the fact that God regards man as a sinner. 
He proceeds (vers. 22—24) to advance the sentiment on which he so much 
insisted, that misery, so far from being proof of uncommon guilt, is equall 
the portion of the righteous and the wicked. He maintains that his suf- 
ferings do not prove that he is a bad man, for that calamities come upon ail 
alike. He passes now to a contemplation of his own sufferings, and in the 
course of his description of his afflictions he is again led to give vent to 
feclings of a much less noble and elevated character than those which he had 
it expresscd. When arguing in the abstract about God, he is right; when 
is mind contemplates his own sorrows, he becomes impatient, and often uses 
language of murmuring and complaint. He says (vers. 25—28) that his 
days are swift and are full of sorrow, and that he cannot forget his sufferings 
and find comfort. He adds (vers. 29—35) that God is so great that he 
cannot enter info an argument with him; that he is reduced to silence by 
his mere power; that there is no daysman between him and God before 
whom the cause might be presented; and that if God would remove his 
calamity, he would then state his feelings fully, and without fear. But this 
could not be; aud though he should say ever so much in his own vindication, 
and wash himself in snow-water, yet that God would plunge him into the 
ditch and overwhelm him with the consciousness of guilt, and hold him 
guilty still. 

In ch. x. he prosecutes the argument, and indulges himself in a much 
greater latitude of expression and of feeling than he had done in ch. ix. In 
particular, he expostulates with great eatnestness and pathos with God on 
account of his treating a creature—the work of his own hands—with such 
severity. He says (ver. 1) that he is weary of his life, for it is a burden ; 
addresses God directly, and in a solemn manner, as his Maker, and asks why 

, he deals thus with a poor, frail, and helpless creature whom he has made; 
acknowledges that all that he has is from God, E to God hiniself in 
proof that he is not a wieked man, and asks why he deals with him in this 
awful manner (vers. 2—12) ; and says that God marked him out and hunted 
him down as a lion, and multiplied the tokens of his indignation so that he 
was utterly overwhelmed and confounded, vers. 13—17. As he proceeds he 
grows warmer; is roused to desperation at the idea that God is his enemy ; 
and again vehemently wishes for death as a relief for his woes, asking only 
for a little respite before he gocs down to the land of darkness and of shades, 
vers. 18—22. There are marks of great agitation of feeling, of deep emotion, 
of mingled sensibilities, in these chapters, and the whole is a remarkable 
illustration of the feclings which even pious men sometimes have in trials. 
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CHAPTER IX. but ‘how should man be just 
THEN Job answered and said, | ! with God? 
2 I know i? is so of a truth: | ; psa, 143.2; Rom, 3.20. 1 or, Before. 


THE FIRST SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED, 
The reply of Job to Bildad.—Ch. ix., x. 
1 Tuen Job answered and said: 
2 Truly I know that it is 80; 
And how can man be just before God ? 


2. [know it is so of a truth, Job here refers, undoubtedly, to some- 
thing that had been said before; but whether it is to the general 
strain of remark, or to some particular expression, may be doubted. 
Rosenmiiller supposes that he refers to what was said by Eliphaz in 
ch. iv. 17; but it seems more probable that it is to the general position 
which had been laid down and defended, that God was just and holy, 
and that his proceedings were marked with equity. Job admits this, 
and proceeds to show that it was a truth quite as familiar to him as it 
was to them. The object of his dwelling on it seems to be to show 
them that it was no new thing to him, and that he had some views on 
that important subject which were well worthy of attention. T But 
how should man be just with God? Marg., before. The meaning is, that 
he could not be regarded as perfectly holy in the sight of God ; or that 
so holy and pure a being as God must see that man was a sinner, and 
regard him as such, See the sentiment explained in the notes on ch. 
iv. 17. The question here asked is, in itself, the most important ever 
propounded by man—‘‘ How shall sinful man be regarded and treated 
as righteous by his Maker?" This has been the great inquiry which 
has always been before the human mind. Man is conscious that he is 
asinner, He feels that he must be regarded as such by God, Yet 
his happiness here and hereafter, his peace and all his hope, depend 
on his being treated as if he were righteous, or regarded as just before 
God. This inquiry has led to all forms of religion among men; to all 
the penances and sacrifices of different systems; to all the efforts 
which have been made to devise some system that shall make it proper 
for God to treat men as righteous. The question has never been 
satisfactorily answered except in the Christian revelation, where a plan 
is disclosed by which God ** may be just, and yet the justifier of him 
that believeth.” ‘Through the infinite merits of the Redeemer, man, 
though conscious that he is personally a sinner, may be treated as if 
he had never sinned; though feeling that he is guilty, he may con- 
sistently be for ever treated as if he were just. The question asked by 
Job implies that such is the evidence and the extent of human guilt, 
that man can never justify himself. This is clear and indisputable, 
Man cannot justify himself by the deeds of the law. Justification, as 
a work of law, is this: A man is charged, for example, with the crime 
of murder. He sets up in defence that he did not kill, or that if he 
took life it was in self-defence, and that he had a right to do it. Un- 
less the fact of killing be proved, and it be shown that he had no right 
to do in the case as he has done, he cannot be condemned, and the 
law acquits him. It has no charge against him, and he is just or 
justified in the sight of the law. Butin this sense man ean never be 
just before God. He can neither show that the things charged on him 
by his Maker were not done, or that, being done, he had a right to do 
them; and being unable to do this, he must be held to be guilty. He 
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3 If he will contend with 4 lHe"is wise in heart, and 
him, he cannot answer him oue | mighty in strength: who hath 
of a thousand. hardened himself against him, 

u Jude 24. 95. and hath prospered ? 


3 If he chooses to enter into a litigation with him, 

He cannot answer him to one [charge] of a thousand. 

4 Wise in heart! and mighty in strength ! 

Who hath hardened himself in opposition to him, and been successful ? 
can never be justified therefore by the law, and it is only by that system 
which God has revealed in the gospel, where a eonscious sinner may 
be treated as if he were righteous through the merits of another, that 
a man can ever be regarded as just before God. See notes on Rom, 
i, 17; iii. 24, 25. 

3. If he will contend with him, That is, if God enters into a contro- 
versy with man, If he chooses to charge crime on him, and to hold 
him responsible for his deeds. ‘The language here is taken from courts 
of justice, and means that if a tria! were instituted, where God should 
submit charges, and the matter were left to adjudication, man could 
not answer the charges against him. Comp. notes on Isa. xli. 1. 
T He cannot answer him one of a thousand, For one of a thousand of the 
sins charged on him. The word thousand here is used to denote the 
largest number, or all. A man who could not answer for one charge 
brought against him out of a thousand must be held to be guilty ; and 
the expression here is equivalent to saying that he could not answer 
him at all. It may also be implied that God has many charges against 
man. His sins are to be reckoned by thousands. They are numerous 
as his years, his months, his weeks, his days, his hours, his moments ; 
numerous as his privileges, his deeds, and his thoughts. For not one 
of those sins can he answer. He can give no satisfactory account 
before an impartial tribunal for any of them, If so, how deeply guilty 
is man before God! How glorious that plan of justifieation by which 
he can be freed from this long list of offences, and treated as though 
he had not sinned ! 

4. He is wise in heart. Herder renders this— 

Even the wise and the powerful, 
Who hath withstood him and prospered ? 


But the more common interpretation is to refer it to God. The 
meaning of Job appears to be, that God was a sagacious adversary ; 
that he was able to manage his cause ; that he could meet and refute 
all objections which could be urged ; and that it would be in vain to 
engage in a litigation before him. He so well understood the whole 
ground of debate, and was so entirely skilled in the merits of the con- 
troversy, and could so successfully meet all that could be alleged, that 
it was useless to attempt to hold an argument with him. T And 
mighty in strength. He is able to execute all his designs, and to carry 
all his purposes into effect, Man is weak and feeble, and it is hope- 
less for him to attempt to contend with the Almighty. ‘I Who hath 
hardened himself against him, and hath prospered? To harden one's 
self, here means to resist or withstand him. It refers to the firmness 
or resolution which one is obliged to adopt who opposes another, 
Here it means the opposition which man makes to the law and governs 
ment of the Most High ; and the affirmation is, that no one can make 
such opposition who will not be ultimately overcome, God is so great, 
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5 Which removeth the moun- 6 Which * shaketh the earth 
tains, and they know not; | out of her place, and the pillars 
which overturueth them in his | thereof tremble; 
anger ; z Heb, 12. 96. 

5 He removeth the mountains, and they know it not; 
He overturneth them in his wrath. 


6 He shaketh the earth out of her place, 
And the pillars thereof tremble. 


so powerful, and so just, that a successful resistance cannot be made. 
The arrangements of God wil? take their course, and man must yield 
to his claims and his government, or be prostrated. None can suc- 
cessfully resist God ; and the true policy of man, as well as his duty, 
is to yield to him, and be at peace with him. T And hath prospered, 
Or been successful. He has failed in his opposition, and been obliged 
to yield. Prosperity is not found in opposing God. It is only by 
falling in with his arrangements and following his designs. A pros- 
perous voyage is made by falling in with winds and currents, and not 
in opposing them; prosperous agriculture is carried on by coinciding 
with the favourable seasons of the year, and taking advautage of the 
dews, and rains, and sunbeams that God sends, and not in opposing 
them; prosperity in regard to health is found in taking advantage of 
the means which God gives to secure it, and not in opposing them. 
And the sinner in his course has no more chance of success and pros- 
perity, than a man would have who should make it a point or principle 
of life always to sail against tides, and currents, and head-winds; or 
he who should set at defiance all the laws of husbandry, and plant on 
a rock, or in the dead of winter; or he who should feed himself on 
poison rather than on nutritious food, and cultivate the nightshade 
rather than wheat. ‘The great principle is, that if a man desires pros- 
perity, he must fallin with the arrangements of God in his providence 
and grace; and wisdom is seen in studying these arrangements, and 
in yielding to them. 

5. Which removeth the mountains, In order to show how vain it was 
to contend with God, Job refers to some exhibitions of his power and 
greatness. The ‘removal of the mountains’ here denotes the changes 
which occur in earthquakes and other violent convulsions of nature. 
This illustration of the power of God is often referred to in the Serip- 
tures. Comp. Judg. v. 5; 1 Kings xix, 11; Psa. lxv. 6; exiv. 4; exliv. 
5; Isa. xl. 12; Jer. iv. 24. T And they know not. This is evidently a 
Hebraism, meaning suddenly, or unexpectedly. He does it, as it 
were, before they are aware of it. A similar expression occurs in the 
Koran: “ God overturns them, and they do not know it;" t. e. he 
does it without their suspecting any such thing. Comp. Psa. xxxv. 
8: “ Let destruction come upon him at unawares ;" or, as it is in the 
Heb. and in the margin, which he knoweth not of. Tindal renders this, 
* He translatethe the mountaynes or ever they be aware," 1 Which 
overturneth them in his anger. As if he were enraged. There could 
scarcely be any more terrific exhibition of the wrath of God than the 
sudden and tremendous violence of an earthquake. 

6. Which shaketh the earth out of her place. This evidently refers to 
violent convulsions of nature, as if the earth were to be taken away. 
Objects on the earth’s surface become displaced, and convulsions 
seem to seize the world. The LXX. render this, ** who shaketh that 
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7 Which commandeth the | sun,” and it riseth not, and 
y Josh. 10. 12. sealeth up the stars ; 


7 He commandeth the sun, and it riseth not ; 
And he sealeth up the stars. 


which is under the heavens from its foundaticns’’—ék @eueAtwy. The 
change in the Hebrew would be very slight to authorize this rendering. 
T And the pillars thereof tremble. In this place the earth is represented 
as sustained like a building by pillars or columns. Whether this is a 
mere poetic representation, or whether it describes the actual belief of 
the speaker in regard to the structure of the earth, it is not easy to 
determine. I am inclined to think it is the former, because in another 
place, where he is speaking of the earth, he presents his views in 
another form, and more in accordance with the truth (see notes on ch. 
xxvi. 7); and because here the illustration is evidently taken from the 
obvious and perceived effects of an earthquake. It would convulse 
and agitate the pillars of the most substantial edifice, and so it seemed 
to shake the earth, as if its very supports would fall. 

7. Which commandeth the sun, and it riseth not. Schultens supposes 
that all this is a description of the deluge—when the mountains were 
removed, when the fountains of the deep were broken up, and when 
the sun was obscured and seemed not to rise. Others have supposed 
that it refers to the fact that the sun is darkened by clouds and tem- 
pests, and appears not to rise and shine upon the earth. Others 
suppose that the allusion is to an eclipse; and others, that it is to the 
power of God, and means that the rising of the sun depends on him, 
and that if he should choose to give the command, the heavenly 
bodies would rise and give light no more. It seems probable that the 
meaning is, that God has power to do this; that the rising of the sun 
depends on him; and that he could delay it, or prevent it, at his 
pleasure. His power over the sun was shown in the time of Joshua, 
when, at his command, it stood still; but it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that there is any reference to this fact here. The whole meaning 
of the language is met by the supposition that it refers to the power 
of God, and affirms what he could do ; or if it refer to any fact that had 
been observed, that the allusion is to the darkening of the sun by an 
eclipse or a tempest. No argument can be derived, therefore, from 
the expression, in regard to the age of the book. T And sealeth up 
the stars. The word seal in the Scriptures (CD) is used with con- 
siderable latitude of signification. It is employed in the sense of 
shutting, closing, making fast—as when anything was sealed, it was 
shut up or made fast. The Hebrews often used a seal where we would 
use a lock, and depended on the protection derived from the belief 
that one would not break open that which was sealed, where we are 
obliged to rely on the security of the lock against force. If there were 
honour and honesty among men everywhere, a seal would be as secure 
as a lock—as in a virtuous community a sealed letter is as secure as 
in a merchant's iron ‘“safe.’’ ‘To seal up the stars, means so to shut 
them up in the heavens as to prevent their shining; to hide them 
from the view. They are concealed, hidden, made close—as the 
contents of a letter, a package, or a room are by a seal, indicating 
that no one is to examine them, and concealing them from the 
view. So God hides from our view the stars by the interposition 
of clouds. 
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8 Which alone spreadeth out | 9 Which ^ maketh ° Areturus, 
the * heavens, and treadeth | Orion, and Pleiades, aud tho 
upon the ! waves of the sea; chambers of the south ; 
z Psa. 104. 2, 3; Isa. 40. 22, 28. S 5 ^5. 
a Mab. 12:05, Ici 5 Amos 5.8. 2 Ash, Cesil, and Cima, 


$ He alone stretches out the heavens, 
And walketh upon the high waves of the sea. 
9 He maketh Arcturus, Orion, 
The Pleiades, and the secret chambers of the South. 


8. Which alone spreadeth out the heavens. As an expanse, or a cur- 
tain, See notes on Isa. xl. 22. T And treadeth upon the waves of the 
sea, Marg., heights. So it is in the Hebrew. It means the high 
waves; that is, he walks upon the waves of the ocean when lifted up 
byastorm. This is spoken of here as a proof of the greatness of God; 
and the meaning of allis, that he is seen in the storm, in the heaving 
ocean, when the heavens are black with tempest, and when the earth 
is convulsed. It may be added here, that the Lord Jesus walked 
amidst the howling winds on the lake, and thus gave evidence that 
he was God, Matt, xiv. 25. ‘“‘The Egyptian hieroglyphic for what 
was not possible to be done, was a man walking on the water.” — 
Burder, Dr. Good, and some others, render this, ‘on the moun- 
tains.” But the more correct rendering is given in the common 
version. The Hebrew word rendered “waves” (iT23), indeed, pro- 
perly means a height, a lofty place, a mountain; but the comparison 
of waves with a mountain is common in all languages. So we speak 
of waves ‘mountain high," or as high as mountains. So Virgil, 
ZEneid i. 105 : 

Insequitur cumulo preruptus aque mons. 


Similar to this is the expression occurring in Homer—xópara ica 
dpeoow"; and so Apollonius, i. 521—aAds črpa. The LXX. render it, 
“who walketh upon the sea as upon a pavement." 

9. Which maketh Arcturus. This verse, with others of the same 
description in the book of Job, is of especial importance, as they fur- 
nish an illustration of the views which prevailed among the patriarchs 
on the subject of astronomy. ‘There are frequent references to the 
sciences in this book (see the Introduction) ; and there is no source 
of illustration of the views which prevailed in the earliest times, in 
regard to the state of the sciences, so copious as can be found in this 
poem. The thoughts of men were early turned to the science of 
astronomy. Not only were they led to this by the beauty of the 
heavens, and by the instinctive promptings of the human mind to 
know something about them, but the attention of the Chaldeans and 
of the other Oriental nations was early drawn to them by the fact 
that they were shepherds, and that they passed much of their time in 
the open air at night, watching their flocks. Having nothing else to 
do, and being much awake, they would naturally contrive to relieve 
the tediousness of the night by watching the movements of the stars; 
and they early gave employment to their talents, by endeavouring to 
ascertain the influence which the stars exerted over the fates of men, 
and to their imagination, by dividing the heavens into portions, having 
a fancied resemblance to certain animals, and by giving them appro- 
priate names. Hence arose the arrangement of the stars into cone 
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ateilations, and the names which they still bear. The Hebrew word 
rendered Arcturus is ty ash. The LXX. render it, MAedda—the 
Pleiades, Jerome, Arcturum. The Hebrew word usually means a 
moth, Job iv, 19; xii, 28; xxvii. 18. It also denotes the splendid 
constellation in the northern hemisphere, which we call Ursa Major, 
the Great Bear, Arcturus, or the Wain. Comp. Niebuhr, Des. of 
of Arabia, p. 114. The word ty does not literally mean a bear, but 
is made by apheresis from the Arabic wl nash, by the excision of 


the initial 2—as is common in Arabic. See Bochart, Hieroz. P. II. 
lib. i. c. xvi. pp. 113, 114. The word in Arabie means a bier, and is 
the name given to the constellation which we denominate Ursa Major; 
“because,” says Bochart, “the four stars, which are a square, are 
regarded as a bier, on which a dead body is borne. "The three fol- 
lowing (the tail of the bear) are the daughters or sons which attend 
the funeral as mourners,” ‘This name is often given to this constella- 
tion in Arabic. The Arabic name is El-na’sch, the bier. ** The ex- 
pression," says Ideler, ** denotes particularly the bier on which the 
dead are borne; and, taken in this sense, each of the two biers [in 
the Ursa Major and Ursa Minor] is accompanied by three mourning- 
women. The biers and the mourning-women together are called 
Benát-no' sch—literally, daughters of the bier ; that is, those who pertain 
to the bier,"—Untersuchungen über den Ursprung und die Bedeutung 
der Sternnamen, s. 419. Comp. ch. xxxviii. 32, “ Canst thou guide 


Arcturus with his sons?" Schultens regards the word ty as synony- 
mous with the Arabic ue night-vigil, from UA to go about by 
night; and supposes this constellation to be so called, because it 
always revolves around the pole, and never sets. The situation and 
figure of this constellation are well known. It is seen at all times in 
the northern part of the heavens, perpetually revolving around the 
North Star, and two of its principal stars point to the North Star 
always. Its resemblance to a bear is quite fanciful, as it might be 
imagined as well to resemble any other object. The design of this 
fancy was merely to assist the memory. "The only thing which seems 
to have suggested it was its slight resemblance to an animal followed 
by its young. Thus the stars, now known as the “ tail," might have 
been supposed to resemble the cubs of a bear following their dam. 
The comparison of the constellation to a bier, and the movement to a 
funeral procession, with the sons or daughters of the deceased follow- 
ing on in the mourning train, is much more poetical and beautiful, 
This constellation is so conspicuous, that it has been an object of 
interest in all ages, and has been one of the groups of stars most 
attentively observed by navigators as a guide in sailing. "The reason 
was, probably, that as it constantly revolved around the North Pole, 
it eould always be seen in clear weather, and thus the direction in 
which they were sailing could always be told. It has had a great 
variety of names. The name Ursa Major, or the Great Bear, is that 
which is commonly given to it. It is a remarkable fact, also, that 
while this name was given to it in the East, a tribe of the American 
Indians—the Iroquois—also gave the same name of the Great Bear to 
it. This is remarkable, because, so far as known, they had no com- 
munication with each other, and because the name is perfectly 
arbitrary, Is this an evidence that the natives of our country derived 
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their origin from some of the nations of the East? In some parts of 
England the constellation is called ** Charles’ Wain," or Wagon, from 
its faneied resemblance to a wagon, drawn by three horses in a line, 
Others call it the Plough, The whole number of visible stars in this 
constellation is eighty-seven, of whieh one is of the first, three of the 
second, seven of the third, and about twiee as many of the fourth 
magnitude. 'The constellations of Ursa Major and Ursa Minor were 
repr resented by the ancients under the image of a wagon drawn by a 
team of horses. ‘This is alluded to by the Greek poet Aratus, in an 
address to the Athenians: 


The one called Helix, soon as day retires, 
Observed with ease lights up his radiant fires; 
The other, smaller, and with feebler beams, 
In a less circle drives his lazy teams; 

But more adapted for the sailor's guide, 
Whene'er by night he tempts the briny tide. 


Among the Egvptians these two constellations are represented by the 
figures. of bears, instead of wagons. Whence the Hebrew name is 
dicm ed is not quite certain ; but if it be from the Arabie, it probably 
means the same—a bier, There seems no reason to doubt, however, 
that the Ursa Major is intended ; and that the idea here is, that the 
greatness of God is shown by his having made this beautiful con- 
stellation. M Oron. The Vulgate renders this Ori ton; the LXX. 
Eorepov, Hesperus—i. e. the evening star, Venus. The word yp3 &esil, 
is from 23 kasal, to be fat or fleshy ; to be strong, lusty, firm; and 
then to be dull, sluggish, stupid—as fat persons usually are. Hence 
the word bop means a fool, Psa. xlix. 11; Prov. i. 32; x. 1. It is 
used here, however, to denote a constellation ; A by most inter- 
preters it is supposed to denote the constellation Orion, which the 
Orientals call « giant. “They appear to have conceived of this eon- 
stellation under the figure of an impious giant bound upon the sky.” 
— Gesenius. lence the expression, Job xxxviii, 31, **Canst thou 
loose the bands of Orion?’ According to the Eastern tradition, this 
giant was Nimrod, the founder of Babylon, afterwards translated to 
the skies. See notes on Isa. xiii. 10, where it is rendered constella- 
tion, Virgil speaks of it as the stormy Orion: 


Cum subito assurgens fluctu nimbosus Orion.—Æ nx. i. 535. 
And again : 
Dum Pelago desevit hyems, et aquosus Orion.—.;£». iv. 52. 


In another description of Orion by Virgil, it is represented as armed 
with gold, or surrounded by a yellow light: 


Areturum, pluviasque Hyades, geminosque Triones, 
Armatumque auro eireumspieit Üriona.— n. iii. 016, 517. 


According to the fancy of the aneients, Orion was a mighty hunter, 
the attendant of Diana, who, having offered violence to her, was stung 
to death by a seorpion whieh she had provided for that purpose. After 
his death he was translated to heaven, and made a constellation. 
Others say that he was the son of Neptune and Queen Euryale, a 
famous Amazonian huntress; and possessing the disposition of his 
mother, he became the greatest hunter in the world, and made a boast 
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that there was no animal on earth that he could not subdue. To 
punish this vanity, it is said that a scorpion sprang out of the earth 
and bit his foot, so that he died ; but that, at the request of Diana, he 
was placed among the stars, and directly opposite to the scorpion that 
caused his death. On. the names given to this constellation in Arabie, 
and the origin of the name Orion among the Greeks, see Ideler, Unter. 
über den Urs. u. die Bedeut. der Stern. s. 212—227, 381—336. The 
name El-dscebbár, the giant, or hero, is that which is commonly given 
to it in Arabic. The constellation Orion is usually mentioned by the 
ancients as connected with storms; and hence is called ninzbosus Orion 
by Virgil, and tristis Orion by Horace. The reason of this was, that 
its rising usually occurred at those seasons of the year when storms 
prevailed, and hence it was supposed to be their cause; as we connect 
the rising of the dog-star with the idea of intense heat. The situation 
of Orion is on the equator, midway between the poles of the heavens. 
It comes to the meridian about the twenty-third of January. The 
whole number of visible stars in it is seventy-eight, of which two are 
of the first magnitude, four of the second, three of the third, and 
fifteen of the fourth. It is regarded as the most beautiful of the con- 
stellations; ana when it is on the meridian there is then above the 
horizon the most magnificent view of the celestial bodies that the 
firmament exhibits. On the celestial maps it is represented by the 
figure of a man in the attitude of assaulting the Bull, with a sword in 
his belt, a huge club in his right hand, and a lion-skin in the left to 
serve him fora shield. ‘The principal stars are four, in the form of a 
long square or parallelogram, intersected by the “Three Stars" in 
the middle, called ** The Ell and the Yard." The two upper ones are 
represented one on each shoulder, and of the two lower ones one is in 
the left foot, and the other on the right knee. The position of the 
constellation may be seen by any one by remarking that the **'Three 
Stars” in the belt are those which point to the Pleiades or seven stars 
on the one side, and to the dog-star on the other. "This constellation 
is mentioned by Homer, as it is indeed by most of the classic writers: 


TlAniddas 6’, "Yd5as re, Tó T€ aÜcvos 'Qpluvos.—1l. c. 


It may furnish an illustration of the vastness of the starry heavens to 
remark that, in the sword of the constellation Orion, there is a nebula 
whieh is almest visible to the naked eye, which is computed to be 
2,200,000,000,000,000,000, or two trillions, two hundred thousand 
billions times larger than the sun !— Dr. Dick, Christian Keepsake for 
1810, p. 181. If then Job, with his limited views of astronomy, 
saw in this constellation an impressive proof of the greatness of the 
Almighty, how much more sublime should be our views of God! 
We see this constellation not merely as a beautiful object in the sky 
—a collection of bright and beautiful gems—but we see it as so vast 
as to surpass our comprehension, and behold in it a single nebula, or 
speck—not quite visible to the naked eye—that mocks all our powers 
of conception! It may be added, that by the aid of a telescope about 
two thousand stars have been seen in this constellation. T And 
Pleiades. ‘The seven stars. The Hebrew word is MJ? kimá, a heap 
oreluster. The name is given to the cluster of stars in the neck of 
the constellation Taurus, of which seven are the principal. Six or 
seven may be usually seen if the eye is directed towards it; but if 
the eye be turned carelessly aside while the attention is fixed on the 
group, many more may be seen, For, “it is a very remarkable fact," 
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says Sir John Herschell, ** that the centre of the visual organ is by fat 
less sensible to feeble impressions of light than the exterior portion of 
the retina." —Ast. p. 398. ‘Telescopes show fifty or sixty large stars 
there crowded together into a small space. Rheita attirms that he 
counted two hundred stars in this small cluster. In regard to the 
Pleiades, Ideler makes the following remarks :—‘“‘ These stars were 
by the ancients sometimes denoted by the singular, IAeiàs, Plecas, and 
sometimes by the plural, MAerdões (in metrical composition, MAniades), 
Pleiades. They are mentioned by Homer, Il. c. 486; Od. e. 272; and 
by Hesiod, “Epy. 383, 615. Hesiod mentions the cluster as the daughter 
of Atlas—’ArvAayeveis. The name At/antides, which so often occurs 
among the Romans, signifies the same thing. Their mythological 
names are Alcyone, Merope, Celzeno, Electra, Sterope or Asterope, 
Taygete, and Maia. There is some uncertainty among the ancient 
writers whence the name Pleiades is derived. Among most etymo- 
logists, the name has respect to navigation, and the derivation is from 
dò Tov wAeiv—because the time of navigation commenced with the 
rising of the Pleiades in the first part of May, and ended with their 
setting in the first part of November. But perhaps the name is derived 
simply from rAéos, wAcios, full, so that it merely denotes a condensed 
assemblage of stars, which Manilius, iv. 523, expresses by glomerabile 
sidus, Aratus, v. 257, says that the Pleiades were called éxtézopoi— 
those which walked in seven paths, although but six stars can be seen. 
In a similar sense Ovid, speaking of the Pleiades, says— 


Quz septem dici, sex tamen esse solent.—Fust. iv. 170. 


Hipparchus, on the contrary, affirms that in a clear night, when there 
is no moon, seven stars can be seen. The difference of these views 
is easily explained. ‘The group consists of one star of the third mag- 
nitude, three of the fifth, two of the sixth, and many smaller stars. 
It requires a very keen vision to be able to distinguish in the group 
more than six stars. Since, therefore, among the ancients, it was 
commonly believed that there were no more than six, and yet among 
them, as with us, the name the seven stars was given to them, the 
opinion arose that one star of the seven had been lost. Some sup- 
posed that it had been smitten by lightning; others that it had united 
itself to the middle star in the tail of the Ursa Major; and others 
gave to the belief a mythic signification, as is mentioned by Ovid in 
the place above referred to. The Romans called the Pleiades Vergilie, 
because they arose in the spring. The Arabians called these stars 
El-thoreja—meaning abundant, copious, and answering to the Greek 
MAeds, Pleías, The Asiatic poets, Sadi, Hafiz, and others, always 
mention these stars as a beautiful rosette, with one brilliant. Sadi, in 
the description of a beautiful garden, says, ‘The ground was strewed 
with pieces of enamel, and bands of Pleiades appeared to hang on the 
branches of the trees, Hafiz says, ‘The heavens bear up thy poems 
—the pearly rosette of the Pleiades as the seal of immortality.’ Beigel, 
who has translated these poets, adds, ‘In this genuine Oriental spirit 
must we understand the words of Job, ‘Canst thou bind the brilliant 
rosettes of the Pleiades?’ that is, Who can say that he has placed 
this collection of brilliants as a rosette in the sky ?' " —JIdeler, Unter- 
suchungen über den Urs, u. die Bedeut. der Sternnamen, s. 143—147. 
T And the chambers of the south, What is the exact idea to be attached 
to this expression, it is not easy to say. Probably it means the remote 
regions of the south, or the part of the heavens which is not visible 
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10 Which doeth great things 12 Behold, he taketh away, 
past finding out; yea, and | who can ‘hinder him? who 


wonders without number. * will say unto him, What doest 
11 Lo, he goeth by me, and I | thou? 

see him not: he passeth on also, 1 turn him away? ch. 11. 10. 

but I perceive him not. c Dan. 4. 35. 


10 He doeth great things which there is no scarching out; 
Yea, marvellous things beyond number. 

11 Lo! He passeth by me—and I sec him not; 
He goeth on—but I do not perceive him. 

12 Lo! He taketh away, and who can compel him to restore? 
Who can say to him, What doest thou? 


to the inhabitants of the northern hemisphere. The word rendered 
chambers means, in the Scriptures, a private apartment of a dwelling; 
a part that is separated from the rest by a curtain; a harem, ete. 
Hence it may mean the abodes of the stars in the south—comparing 
the heavens with an immense fent, and regarding it as divided into 
separate apartments. It may mean here the stars which are hidden, 
as it were, in the recesses of the southern hemisphere, like the private 
apartments of a house, which all were not allowed to enter. There 
are some intimations in the book of Job that the true structure of the 
earth was not unknown at that remote period of the world (comp. 
notes, ch. xxvi. 7) ; and if so, then this may refer to the constellations 
in the south, which are invisible to an inhabitant of the northern 
hemisphere. There is no impropriety, at any rate, in supposing that 
those who had travelled into the south had brought reports of stars 
and constellations seen there which are invisible to an inhabitant of 
northern Arabia. 

10, Which doeth great things. This is almost the sentiment which 
had been expressed by Eliphaz. Seenotes,ch.v.9. It was evidently 
a proverb, and as such was used by both Eliphaz and Job. 

ll. Lo, he goeth by me, That is, he passes along—as in the silent 
movements of the heavenly bodies. ‘I see the evidence of his exist- 
ence, J cansee that God must be there—moving along by me in the 
orbs of night and in the march of the constellations; but I cannot 
see God himself. He passes by, or rather he passes over me (^7), as 
in the majestic movement of the heavenly bodies over my head." 
This is, I think, the idea, and the image is exceedingly poetie and 
beautiful. The heavens are seen to move in silent grandeur. The 
northern constellation rolls around the pole. The others move on as 
a marshalled army. They go in silent and solemn order, and God 
must be there, But, says Job, I cannot see him. Ican feel that he 
must be there, and I look out on the heavens to see him, but my eyes 
fail, and I cannot behold him. He passes on, and I see him not. 
Who has ever looked upon the heavens in the still night, and seen 
the silent grandeur of such movements of the heavenly host, without 
some such feeling—some emotion of inexpressible awe—as if he, if I 
may so express it, COULD ALMOST SEE GoD? 

12. Behold, he taketh away. Property, friends, or life. 1 Who can 
hinder him? Marg., turn him away. Or, rather, ** who shall cause 
him to restore?” 7,e. who can bring back what he takes away? He 
is so mighty, that what he removes it is impossible for us to recover. 
T Who will say unto him, What doest thou? A similar expression 
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13 If God will not withdraw | words to reason with him? 
his anger, the! proud helpers do 15 Whom, thongh I were 
stoop under him. righteous, yet would I not an- 
14 How much less shall I | swer, but? I would make sup- 
answer him, and choose out my | plication to my judge. 
1 helpers of pride, or strength. d ch. 34. 31. 
18 God will not turn away his anger; 
The supporters of pride bow before him. 
14 Truly if I should answer him, 
I would carefully select my words before hin ; 
15 Whom, though I were innocent, I would not answer ; 
I would east myself on the mercy of my Judge. 


occurs in Dan. iv. 35. The meaning is plain. God has a right to 
remove anything which we possess. Our friends, property, health, 
and lives, are his gift, and he has a right to them all, When he takes 
them away, he is but taking that which is his own, and which has 
been lent to us for a little time, and which he has a right to remove 
when it seems good to him, This truth Job fully admits; and in the 
calm contemplation of all his losses and his sorrows, he acknowledges 
that God had a right to do as he had done. See note, ch. i. 21. 

18. If God will not withdraw his anger. That is, if he perseveres in 
inflicting punishment. He will not turn aside his displeasure by any 
opposition or resistance made to him. | Zhe proud helpers. Marg., 
helpers of pride, or strength. Jerome renders this, ‘under whom they 
who bear up the world bow down." ‘The LXX., not less singularly, 
* by him the whales [or monsters—«jTy] which are under heaven are 
bowed down." Codureus renders it, **aids of pride;" and under- 
stands by it all the things on which proud men rely, as wealth, health, 
rank, talent. So Dr. Good renders it, **the supports of the proud.” 
The meaning is, probably, that all those things which contribute to 
the support of pride, or all those persons who are allied together to 
maintain the dominion of pride on the earth, must sink under the 
wrath of God. Or it may refer to those who sustain the pride of 
state and empire—the men who stand around the thrones of monarchs, 
and who contribute, by their talent and power, to uphold the pomp 
and magnificence of courts. On the meaning of the word here ren- 
dered pride (2371), see notes on Isa, xxx. 7. 

14. How much less shall I answer him. I, who am so feeble, how 
can I contend with him? If the most mighty objects in the universe 
are under his control; if the constellations are directed by him ; if 
the earth is shaken, and mountains moved from their places, by his 
power, and if the men of most exalted rank are. prostrated by him, 
how can I presume to contend with God? "This is the common view 
which is given of the passage, aud is evidently that which our trans- 
lators entertained. But I have given in the translation what appears 
to me to be a more literal version, and to express a better sense— 
though, I eonfess, the translation differs from all that I have seen. 
According to this, the sense is simply, that sueh was the veneration 
which Job had for the character of God, that should he attempt to 
answer him, he would select his words with the utmost care and 
attention. 

15. Whom, though I were righteous. That is, if I felt the utmost 
confidence that I was righteous, yet, if God judged otherwise, and 
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16 If I had called, and he had | believe that he had hearkened 
answered me, yet would I not | unto my voice. 


16 Should I call, and he should respond, 
I would not believe thut he could hear my voice— 


regarded me as a sinner, I would not reply to him, but would make 
supplication to him as a sinner. I would have so much confidence in 
him, and would feel that he was so inuch better qualified than I am 
to judge, and that I am so liable to be deceived, that I would come to 
him as a sinner, if he judged and declared me to be one, and would 
plead for pardon. The meaning is, that God is a much better judge 
of our character than we can possibly be, and that Ais regarding us as 
sinners is the highest proof that we are such, whatever may be our 
views to the contrary. "Thisshows the extent of the confidence which 
Job had in God, and is an indication of true piety. And itis founded 
in reason as well asin piety. Men often suppose that they are righteous, 
and yet they know that God adjudges otherwise, and regards them as 
sinners. He offers them pardon as sinners. He threatens to punish 
them as sinners. The question is, whether they shall act on thei 
own feelings and judgment in the ease, or on his? Shall they adhere 
obstinately to their views, and refuse to yield to God, or shall they 
act on the truth of Ais declarations? Now, that Job was right in his 
views of the case may appear from the following considerations :— 
(1.) God knows the heart. He cannot be deceived; we may be. In 
nothing are we more liable to be deceived than in regard to our own 
character. We should, therefore, distrust our own judgment in this 
case, but we should never distrust God. (2.) God is intinitely be- 
nevolent, and will not judge unkindly. He has no wigh to find us 
sinners; he will have no pleasure in making us out to be transgressors, 
A heart of infinite benevolence would prefer to find all men holy, and 
would look on every favourable circumstance in the case with all the 
kindness which it would deserve, No being would be so likely to 
make a favourable decision in our case as the infinitely benevolent 
God; none would so delight to find that we were free from the charge 
of guilt. (3.) God will act on his own views of our character, and 
not on ours; and it is prudent and wise, therefore, for us to act on his 
views now, He will judge us in the last day according to Ais estimate 
of our character, and not aecording to the estimate which we may 
form. (4.) At the same time, we cannot but accord with Ais views 
of ourown character. Our reason and conscience tell us that we have 
violated his laws, and that we have no claim to his mercey. No man 
can persuade himself that he is wholly righteous ; and being conscious 
of guilt, though ín the slightest degree, he should make supplication 
to his Judge. 

16. If I had called, and he had answered me. It is remarked by 
Schultens, that the expressions in these verses are all taken from 
courts of justice. If so, the meaning is, that even if Job should call 
the Almighty to a judicial action, and he should respond to him, and 
eonsent to submit the great question about his innocenee, and about 
the justice of the Divine dealings with him, to trial, vet that such was 
the distance between God and him, that he could not hope success- 
fully to contend with him in the argument. He would, therefore, 
prostrate himself in a suppliant manner, and implore his mercy and 
compassion—submitting to him as having all power, and as being a 
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17 For he breaketh me with | with bitterness. 
a tempest, and multiplieth my 19 If I speak of strength, Yo, 
wounds without cause. he is strong : and if of judgment, 
18 He will not suffer me to | who shall set me a time te 
take my breath, but filleth me ! plead? 


17 He who is overwhelming me with a tempest, 
And who multiplies my wounds without cause— 
18 He that will not suffer me to take my breath, 
But who fills me with bitterness. 
19 If the contest had respect to strength, lo! how strong is He! 
If it relates to justice, who would summon for me the witnesses for trial ? 


just and righteous Sovereign. T Would I not believe. I cannot be- 
Here that he would enter into my complaint. He deals with me in a 
manner so severe; he acts towards me so much as a sovereign, that I 
have no reason to suppose that he would not continue to act towards 
me in the same way still. 

17. For he breaketh me. He is overwhelming me with a tempest; 
that is, with the storms of wrath. He shows meno mercy. The idea 
seems to be, that God acted towards him not as a judge determining 
matters by rule of law, but as a sovereign —determining them by his 
own will. Ifit were a matter of law; if he could come before him as 
a judge, and maintain his cause there; if the case could be fairly 
adjudicated whether he deserved the calamities that came upon him, 
he would be willing to enter into such a trial. But where the matter 
was determined solely by will, and God acted as a sovereign, doing 
as he pleased, and giving no account of his matters to any one, then 
it would be useless to argue the cause. He would not know what to 
expect, or understand the principles on which an adjudication would 
be made, It is true that God acts as a sovereign, but he does not act 
without reference tolaw. He dispenses his favours and his judgments 
as he pleases, but he violates none of the rules of right. The error of 
Job was the common error which men commit, that if God acts as a 
sovereign, he must of course act regardless of law, and that it is vain 
to plead with him or try to please him. But sovereignty is not ne- 
cessarily inconsistent with respect for law; and He who presides with 
the most absolute power over the universe, is he who is most directed 
by the rule of right. In Him sovereignty and law coincide; and to 
come to Him as a sovereign, is to come with the assurance that su- 
preme rectitude will be done. T And multiplieth my wounds without 
cause, That is, without sufficient reason. ‘This is in accordance with 
the views which Job had repeatedly expressed. The main ground of 
his complaint was, that his sufferings were disproportionate to his 
faults. 

18. He will not suffer me to take my breath. See notes on ch. vii. 19. 

19. If I speak of strength, lo, he is strong. There has been a con- 
siderable variety in the interpretation of this passage. The meaning 
seems to be this: It refers to a judicial contest, and Job is speaking 
of the effect if he and God were to come to a trial, and the cause were 
to be settled before judges. He is urging reasons why he would have 
no hope of success in such a case. He says, therefore, ** If the matter 
pertained only to strength, or if it were to be determined dy strength, 
lo, he is more mighty than I am, and I could have no hope of suecess 
in such à controversy; and if the controversy was one of judgment, 
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20 If I justify myself, mine | if I say, I am perfect, it shall 
own mouth shall condemn me: | also prove me perverse. 


20 Should I justify myself, my own mouth would condemn me, 
I perfect! It would prove me perverse. 


i. e. of justice or right, I have no one to manage my cause—no one 
that could cope with him in the pleadings—no one who could equal 
him in setting forth my arguments, or presenting my side of the case, 
It would, therefore, be wholly an unequal contest, where I could have 
no hope of success; and I am unwilling to engage in such a contro- 
versy or trial with God. My interest, my duty, and the necessity of 
the case, require me to submit the case without argument, and I will 
not attempt to plead with my Maker." That there was a want of 
right feeling in this must be apparent to all. There was evidently the 
secret belief that God had dealt with him severely; that he had gone 
beyond his deserts in inflicting pain on him; and that he was under 
a necessity of submitting not so much to justice and right as to mere 
power and sovereignty. But who has not had something of this feel- 
ing when deeply afflicted? And yet who, when he has had it, has 
not felt that it was far from being what it should be? Our feeling 
should be, ** We deserve all that we suffer, and more than we have yet 
endured. God is a sovereign; but he is right. Though he afflicts 
us much, and others little, yet it is not because he is unjust, but be- 
cause he sees that there is some good reason why we should suffer. 
That reason may be seen yet by us, but if not, we should never doubt 
that it exists," T IWho shall set me a time to plead? Noyes renders 
this, ** Who shall summon me to trial?" Dr. Good, ** Who should 
become a witness for me?’ The sense is, “ Who would summon 
witnesses for me? If it were a mere trial of strength, God is too 
mighty for me; if it were a question of justice, who would compel 
witnesses to come on my side? Who could make them willing to 
appear against God, and to bear testimony for me in a controversy 
with the Almighty 7" 

20. If I justify myself, mine own mouth shall condemn me. That is, 
referring still to the form of a judicial trial, if I should undertake to 
manage my own cause, I should lay myself open to condemnation 
even in my argument upon the subject, and should show that I was 
far from the perfection which I.had undertaken to maintain. By 
passionate expressions; by the language of complaint and murmuring ; 
by a want of suitable reverence; by showing my ignorance of the 
principles of the Divine government; by arguments unsound and 
based on false positions; or by contradictions and self-refutations, I 
should show that my position was untenable, and that God was right 
in charging me with guilt, In some or in all of these ways Job felt, 
probably, that in an argument before God he would be self-condemned, 
and that even an attempt to justify himself, or to prove that he was 
innocent, would prove that he was guilty. And is it not always so? 
Did a man ever yet undertake to repel the charges of guilt brought 
against him by his Maker, and to prove that he was innocent, in which 
he did not himself show the truth of what he was denying? Did not 
his false views of God and of his law; his passion, murmuring, and 
irreverence; his unwillingness to admit the force of the palpable con- 
siderations urged to prove that he was guiltv, demonstrate that he was 
at heart a sinner, and that he was insubmissive and rebellious? The 
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91 Though Y were perfect, yet | would despise my life. 
would I not know my soul: I 


21 I perfect! I should not know my own soul! 
{ should disown my very being! 


very attempt to enter into such an argument against God, shows that 
the heart is not right; and the manner in which such an argument is 
eommonly conducted demonstrates that he who does it is sinful. T If 
I say I am perfect. Should I attempt to maintain such an argument, 
the very attempt would prove that my heart is perverse and evil, It 
would do this because God had adjudged the contrary, and because 
such an effort would show an insubmissive and a proud heart. ‘This 
passage shows that Job did not regard himself as a man absolutely 
free from sin. He was indeed said (ch. i. 1.) to be “perfect and 
upright;" but this verse proves that that testimony in regard to him 
was not inconsistent with Ais consciousness of guilt. See the notes 
on that verse. And is not the claim to absolute perfection in this 
world always a proof that the heart is perverse? Does not the very 
setting up of such a claim in fact indicate a pride of heart, a self-satis- 
faetion, and an ignorance of the true state of the soul, which is full 
demonstration that the heart is far from being perfeet? God adjudges 
man to be exceedingly sinful; and if I do not mistake the meaning of 
the Scriptures, this is his testimony of every human heart—totally 
until renewed—partially ever onward till death, Ifthis be the account 
in the Scriptures, then the claim to absolute perfection is prima facie, 
if not full proof, that tlie heart is in some way perverse, It has come 
to a different conclusion from that of God. It sets up an argument 
against him—and there can be no more certain proof of a want of per- 
fection than such an attempt. There is in this verse an energy in the 
original which is very feebly conveyed by our translation. It is the 
language of strong and decided indignation at the very idea of assert- 
ing that he was perfect. "8 ON— perfect I!” or, “J perfect! The 
thought is absurd! It can only prove that I am perverse to attempt 
to set up any such claim!"  Stuhlman renders this— 


* However good I may be, I must condemn myself; 
However free from guilt, I must call myself evil: 


and explains it as meaning, ‘God can, through the punishments 
which he inflicts, constrain me to confess, against the clear conscious- 
ness of my innocence, that J am guilty.” 

21. Though J were perfect. The same mode of expression occurs here 
again, ‘I perfect! I would not know it, or recognise it. If this were 
my view, and God judged otherwise, I would seem to be ignorant of it. 
I would not mention it.” '*"U Yet would Inot know my soul. Or, “I could 
not know my soul. If I should advance such a claim, it must be from 
my ignorance of myself." Is not this true of all the claims to perfection 
which have ever been set up by nan? Do they not demonstrate that he 
is ignorant of his own nature and character? So clear does this seem to 
me, that I have no doubt that Job expressed more than three thousand 
years ago what will be found true to the end of time—that if a man 
advances the claim to absolute perfection, it is conclusive proof that 
he does not know his own heart. A superficial view of ourselves, 
mingled with pride and vanity, may lead us to think that we are 
wholly free from sin, But who can tell what he would be if placed 
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22 This «s one thing, there- 23 If the scourge slay sud- 
fore I said it, He *destroyeth | denly, he will laugh at the trial 
the perfect and the wicked. of the innocent. 

e Ezek. £1. 3. 


22 There is but one result; therefore I maintained it— 
The perfeet and the wicked he destroyeth alike, 

23 If the scourge slayeth suddenly, 
He laugheth at the sufferings of the innocent. 


in other circumstances? Who knows what latent depravity would 
be developed if he were thrown into temptations? €T I would despise 
my life. Dr. Good, I think, has well expressed the sense of this. 
According to his interpretation, it means that the claim of perfection 
would be in fact disowning all the consciousness which he had of 
sinfulness ; all the arguments and convictions pressed on him by his 
reason and conscience, that he was a guilty man. Schultens, how- 
ever, has given an interpretation which slightly differs from this, and 
one which Rosenmüller prefers: ‘Although I should be wholly 
conscious of innocence, yet that clear consciousness could not sustain 
me against the infinite splendour of the Divine glory and majesty ; 
but I should be compelled to appear ignorant of my own soul, and to 
reprobate, condemn, and despise my life passed with integrity and 
virtue." ‘This interpretation is in accordance with the connexion, 
and may be sustained by the Hebrew. 

22. This is one thing, therefore I said it. This may mean, ‘‘it is all 
the same thing. It makes no difference whether a man be righteous 
or wicked. God treats them substantially alike; he has one and the 
same rule on the subject. Nothing can be argued certainly about the 
character of a man from the Divine dealings with him here.” This 
was the point in dispute, this the position that Job maintained—that 
God did noé deal with men here in strict accordance with their 
character, but that the righteous and the wicked in this world were 
afflicted alike. T He destroyeth the perfect and the wicked. He makes 
no distinction among them. That Job was right in this, his main 
position, there can be no doubt; and the wonder is, that his friends 
did not allsee it. But it required a long time in the course of events, 
and much observation and discussion, before this important point was 
made clear. With our full views of the state of retribution in the 
future world, we can have no doubt on the subject. Heavy and 
sudden judgments do not necessarily prove that they who are cut off 
are peculiarly guilty, and long prosperity is no evidence that a man 
is holy. Calamity, by fire and flood, on a steamboat, or in the pesti- 
lence, does not demonstrate the peculiar and eminent wickedness of 
those who suffer (comp. Luke xiii. 1—5), nor should those who 
escape from such calamities infer that of necessity they are the objects 
of the Divine favour. 

23. If the scourge slay suddenly. lf calamity comes in a sudden and 
unexpected manner. Dr. Good, following "Reiske, translates this, 
“if he suddenly slay the oppressor,’ understanding the word scourge 
(C99) as meaning an oppressor, or one whom God employs as à 
scourge of nations. But this is contrary to all the ancient versions. 
The word v5 means properly a whip, a scourge (comp. notes on ch. 
v. 21), and then calamity or affliction sent by God upon men. Such 
is clearly the case here. T He will laugh at the trial of the innocent, 
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24 The earth is given into | thereof; if not, where, and who 
the hand of the wicked: he | is he? 
covereth the faces of the judges 


24 The earth is given into the hands of the wicked ; 
The face of its judges he covereth ; 
If this be not so, where—who is he? 


That is, he seems to disregard or to be pleased with their trials. He 
does not interpose to rescue them. He seems to look calmly on, and 
suffers them to be overwhelmed with others. This is a poetic expres- 
sion, and cannot mean that God derides the trials of the innocent, or 
mocks their sufferings. It means that he seems to be inattentive to 
them; he suffers the righteous and the wicked to be swept away 
together as if he were regardless of character, 

24. The earth is given into the hand of the wicked, This is evidently 
designed as an illustration of the sentiment that Job was maintaining 
—that there was not a distribution of rewards and punishments in 
this life according to character. In illustration of this, he says that 
the wicked are raised to places of trust and power. "They exercise a 
wide dominion over the earth, and the world is under their control. 
Of the truth of this there can be no doubt. Rulers have been, in 
general, eminent for wickedness, and the affairs of nations have thus 
far been almost always under the control of those who are strangers to 
God. Atthe present time there is scarcely a pious man on any throne 
in the world, and the rulers of even Christian nations are in general 
eminent for anything rather than for personal religion. | He covereth 
the faces of the judges thereof. There has been considerable variety in 
the exposition of this expression. Some suppose that it refers to the 
wicked, meaning that they cover the faces of the judges under them 
so that they connive at and tolerate crime. Others that it means 
that God blinds the eyes of wicked rulers, so that they connive at 
crime, and are partial and unjust in their decisions. Others that it 
means that God covers the faces of the judges of the earth with shame 
and confusion, that though he admits them to prosperity and honour 
for a time, yet that he overwhelms them at length with calamities 
and sorrows. Dr. Good supposes it to mean that the earth is given 
over into the hands of 1iNzUsTICE, and that this hood winks the faces of 
the judges. The phrase properly means, to hood wink, to blind, to 
conceal the face. It seems to me that the true sense is not expressed 
by either of the above views. The parallelism requires us to under- 
stand it as meaning that while the wicked had dominion over the 
earth, the righteous were in obscurity, or were not advanced to honour 
and power. The word ‘‘judges,’’ therefore, I think is to be under- 
stood of the righteous judges, of those who are qualified to administer 
justice. ‘Their face is covered. They are kept in concealment. The 
wicked have the sway, and they are doomed to shame, obscurity, and 
dishonour. This interpretation accords with the tenor of the argu- 
ment, and may be sustained by the Hebrew, though I have not found 
it in any of the commentaries which I have consulted. T Jf not, 
where, and who is he? If this is not a just view, who 7s God? What 
are his dealings? "Where is he to be seen, and how is he to be known? 
Or, it may mean, ‘‘if it is not God who does these strange things, 
who is it that does them?’’—Rosenmiller. But I prefer the former 
interpretation, ‘Tell me who and what God. is, if this is not a fair 
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25 Now my days are swifter | 26 They are passed away as 
than a post: they fleo away, | the ! swift ships; as the eagle 
they see no good. that hasteth to the prey. 


1 ships of desire, or ships of Ebeh. 


25 And my days are swifter than a runner; 
They flee away, and they see no good. 
26 They pass on like the reed skitfs ; 
As the eagle darting npon his prey. 


and just account of him. These things in fact are done, and if the 
agency of God is not employed in them, who is God? And where is 
his agency seen?” 

25. Now my days are swifter than a post. Than a courier, runner, 
or racer, J. Vulg., eu:s0re; LXX., 9pouéws, a racer. The word is 
not unfrequently applied to the runners, or couriers, that carried royal 
commands in ancient times. It is applied to the mounted couriers of 
the Persians who carried the royal edicts to the distant provinces, 
Esth. iii. 13, 15; viii. 14; and to the body-guard and royal messengers 
of Saul and of David, 1 Sam. xxii. 17; 2 Kings x, 25, The common 
rate of travelling in the Hast is exceedingly slow. ‘The caravans move 
little more than two miles an hour, Couriers are however employed, 
who go either on dromedaries, on horses, or on foot, and who travel 
with great rapidity. Lady Montague says, that **after the defeat at 
Peterwaradin, they [the couriers on dromedaries] far outran the 
fleetest horses, and brought the first news of the battle at Belgrade.” 
The messengers in Barbary who carry despatches, it is said, will run 
one hundred and fifty miles in twenty-four hours (Harmer's Observa. 
ii. 200, ed. 1808); and it has been said that the messengers among the 
American savages would run an hundred and twenty miles in the 
twenty-four hours. In Egypt, it is a common thing for an Arab on 
foot to accompany a rider, and to keep up with the horse when at full 
gallop, and to do this for a long time without apparent fatigue. The 
meaning of Job here is, that his life was short, and that his days were 
passing swiftly away, not like the slow caravan, but like the most fleet 
messenger. Comp. note, ch. vii. 6. Q They see mo good. Iam not 
permitted to enjoy happiness. My life is a life of misery. 

26. They are passed away as the swift ships, Marg., ships of desire ; 
or ships of Ebeh, Heb., max nix. Vulg., naves poma portantes, Sept., 
“ Is there any track left by ships in their passage?" "The Chaldee ren- 
ders it as the Vulgate, ‘‘ships bearing good fruit;" that is, as such fruit 
was perishable, haste was required in order to reach the place of destina» 
tion. Our translators were evidently perplexed by the word 728 ebeh, aa 
appears by their placing two different phrases in the margin. ‘Ships 
of desire” denotes the value or desirableness of such ships; and the 
phrase ''ships of Ebeh” denotes their confession of ignorance as to 
the meaning of the word. Gesenius explains the word to mean reed, 
bulrush, or papyrus—from an Arabic use of the word, and supposes 
that the reference is to the light vessels made of the papyrus, which 
were used on the Nile. See notes on Isa, xviii. 2. Such vessels 
would be distinguished for the ease with which they might be rowed, 
and the rapidity of their motion. Chardin supposes that the reference 
is to vessels that were made to go on the Euphrates or the Tigris, and 
that were borne along with the rapid current. The supposition of an 
allusion to any boat or vessel under full sail will be in accordance 
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VT ird say, I will forget my | sorrows, I know that thou wilt 
complaint, I will leave off my | not hold me innocent. 
heaviness, and comfort myself; 29 If I he wicked, why then 

28 I am afraid of all my | labour I in vain? 


27 If I say I will forget my complaining, 

I will change my sad countenance and brighten up, 
28 Still I am in dread of all my sorrows, 

I know that thou wilt not hold me innocent. 
29 I am held to be guilty ; 

Why then should 1 labour in vain? 


with the language here, though the probability is that the reference 
is to the light vessels, made of reeds, that might be propelled with so 
much fleetness, Sails were frequently used, also, for such vessels, 
«| As the eagle that hasteth to the prey. A striking emblem of rapidity. 
Few things can be more rapid than the motion of the eagle, as he 
darts upon his victim. 

27. If I say, I will forget my complaint. If I resolve that I will 
leave off complaining, and will be more cheerful, I find it all in vain. 
My fears and sorrows return, and all my efforts to be cheerful are in- 
effectual. 1 J will leave off my heaviness. ‘The word rendered ‘‘my 
heaviness” here (2) denotes literally my face; and the reference is 
to the sad and sorrowful countenance which he had. “If I should 
lay that aside, and endeavour to be cheerful." *| And comfort myself. 
The word rendered comfort here (aba) in Arabic means to be bright, to 
shine forth; and it would here be better rendered by brighten up. We 
have the same expression still when we say to one who is sad and 
melancholy, ‘brighten up; be cheerful!" The meaning here is, that 
Job endeavoured to appear pleasant and cheerful, but it was in vain. 
His sorrows pressed heavily on him, and weighed down his spirits in 
spite of himself, and made him sad. 

28. I am afraid of all my sorrows. My fears return, I dread the 
continuance of my griefs, and cannot close my eye to them. § Thou 
wilt not hold me innocent. God will not remove my sorrows so as to 
furnish the evidence that I am innocent. My sufferings continue, and 
with them continue all the evidence on which my friends rely that I 
ama guilty man, In such a state of things, how can I be otherwise 
than sad? He was held to be guilty; he was suffering in such a way 
as to afford them the proof that he was so, and how could he be 
cheerful? 

29. If I be wicked, why then labour I in vain? The word '* if" here 
introduced by our translators greatly obscures the sense. "The mean- 
ing evidently is, “Iam held to be guilty, and cannot answer to that 
eharge. God regards me as such, and if I should attempt to meet 
nim on the charge, it would be a vain attempt; and I must admit its 
truth. It would be labour in vain to deny it against one so mighty 
as he is," This interpretation accords with the argument in the whole 
chapter. Job maintains that it would be in vain to eontend with God, 
and he gives up the argument in despair. It is quite evident, how- 
ever, that he does not do it so much because he is convinced himself, 
as because he knows that God is great, and that it would be useless to 
contend with him. There is evidently implied all along the feeling 
that if he was able to cope with God in the argument, the result would 
be different. As it is, he submits—not because he is convinced, but 
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30 If /I wash myself with 31 Yet shalt thou pluuge me 
snow water, and make my |in the ditch, and mine own 
hands never so cleau ; clothes shall ' abhor me. 

fler 2. R. 1 make me to be abhorred, 


30 Should I wash myself in snow-water, 
And cleanse my hands in soap, 

3l Still thou wilt plunge me into the mire, 
So that my own clothes will abhor me. 


because he is weak; not because he sees that God is right, but because 
he sees that he is powerful, How much submission of this kind is 
there in the world —submission, not to right, but to power; submission 
to God, not because he is seen to be wise and good, but because he is 
seen to be almighty, and it is vain to attempt to oppose him! It is 
needless to say that such feelings evince no true submission, 

30. If I wash myself with snow water. If I should make myself as 
pure as possible, and shonld become, in my view, perfectly holy. 
Snow water, it seems, was regarded as peculiarly pure. ‘The white- 
ness of snow itself perhaps suggested the idea that the water of melted 
snow was better than other for purification. Washing the hands 
formerly was an emblem of cleansing from guilt. Hence Pilate, when 
he gave up the Saviour to death, took water and washed his hands 
before the mnultivude, and said that he was innocent of his blood, 
Matt. xxvii. 24, The expression here used by Job is also imitated by 
by the Psalmist, to denote his innocence: 

I will wash mine hands in innocency : 

So will I compass thine altar, O Lord.—Psa. xxvi. 6. 
Verily I bave cleansed my heart in vain, 

And washed my hands in innocency.—Psa. lxxiii. 13. 


So in Shakspeare, Richard IIL: 


How fain, like Pilate, would I wash my hands 
Of this most grievous, guilty murder done! 


T And make my hands never so clean. Or, rather, should I cleanse 
my hands with lye, or alkali. The word 13 Por, means properly purity, 
cleanliness, pureness; and then it is used to denote that which 
cleanses, alkali, lye, or vegetable salt. The ancients made use of this, 
mingled with oil, instead of soap, for the purpose of washing, and 
also in smelting metals, to make them melt more readily. See notes 
on Isa. i. 20. The Chaldee renders it accurately, wzw in soap. I 
have no doubt that this is the sense, and that Job means to say, if he 
should make use of the purest water and of soap to cleanse himself, 
&till he would be regarded as impure. God would throw him at once 
into the ditch, and he would be covered with moral filth and defile- 
ment again in his sight. 

31. Yet shalt thou plunge me in the ditch, God would treat me as 
if he should throw me into the gutter, and as if I were wholly defiled 
and polluted. The meaning is, God would not admit the proofs 
which I should adduce of my innocence, but would overwhelm me 
with the demonstrations of my guilt. I doubt not that Job urged 
this with some degree of impatience, and with some improper feelings. 
He felt, evidently, that God was so great and powerful that it was 
vain to contend with him. But it 7s true in a higher and more im- 
portant sense than he seems to have understood it, After all the 
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32 For he is not a man, as I | !daysman betwixt £ us, that 
am, that I should answer him, | might lay his hand upon us 
and we should come together in | both. 
judgment. l one that should argue. Q or, wnpire. 

33 Neither is there ' any g Psa. 196. 23. 


32 For he is not a man as I am that I should contend with him, 
And that we should come together to trial. 

33 Neither is there between us any umpire 
Who may lay his hand upon both. 


efforts which we can make to justify, vindicate, or purify ourselves, 
it is in the power of God to overwhelm us with the consciousness of 
guilt. He has access to the heart. He can show us our past sins, 
He can recall what we have forgotten, and overwhelm us with the 
remembrance of our deep depravity. It is in vain, therefore, for any 
man to attempt to justify himself before God. After the most 
laboured argument to prove his own innocence; after all the con- 
fidence which he can repose in his own morality and his own right- 
eousness, still God can with infinite ease overwhelm him with the 
consciousness of guilt. How many men that were once relying on 
their own morality for their salvation have been bowed down with a 
consciousness of guilt in a revival of religion! How many who have 
been trusting to their own righteousness have been overwhelmed 
with deep and awful conviction, when they have been brought to lie 
on a bed of death! Let no man, therefore, rely on his own righte- 
ousness, when God accuses him with being a sinner, Let no one 
trust to his own morality for salvation—for soon it will all be seen to 
be insufficient, and the soul must appear covered over with the con- 
sciousness of guilt at the awful bar of God. T And mine own clothes 
shall abhor me. Marg., make me to be abhorred. That is, they shall 
be filthy and offensive—like one who has been rolled in the mire. 
God has power to make me seem defiled and loathsome, notwith- 
standing all my efforts to cleanse myself. 

32. For he is not a man as Iam. He is infinitely superior to me in 
majesty and power. The idea is, that the contest would be unequal, 
and that he might as well surrender without bringing the matter to 
an issue. It is evident that the disposition of Job to yield, was 
rather because he saw that God was superior in power than because 
he saw that he was right, and that he felt that if he had ability to 
manage the cause as well as God could, the matter would not be so 
much against him as it was then, "That there was no little impro- 
priety of feeling in this, no one can doubt; but have we never had 
feelings like this when we have been aftlicted? Have we never sub- 
mitted to God because we felt that he was Almighty, and that it was 
vain to contend with him, rather than because he was seen to be 
right? True submission is always accompanied with the belief that 
God is n1gHr—whether we can see him to be right or not. T And 
we should come together in judgment, For trial, to have the case adju- 
dicated. That is, that we should meet face to face, and have the 
cause tried before a superior judge.—Noyes. 

38. Neither is there any daysman. Marg., one that should argue, or, 
umpire. The word daysman in English means ‘‘an umpire ox arbiter, 
a mediator,"— Webster. Why such a man is called a daysman I do 


not know. The Hebrew word rendered daysman rrjv) is from n», 
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34 Let him take * his rod | away from me, and let not his 
å Ps2. 39. 10. fear terrify me ; 


91 Let him remove from me his rod, 
And let not his terror dismay me, 


not used in Kal, to be before, in front of; and then to appear, to be 
clear, or manifest ; and in Hiphil, to cause to be manifest, to argue, 
prove, convince; and then to argue down, to confute, reprove. Bee 
the word used in ch. vi, 25: “ What doth your arguing reprove ?’ 
It then means to make a cause clear, to judge, determine, decide, as 
an arbiter, umpire, judge, Isa. xi. 3; Gen. xxxi. 97. Jerome renders 
it. '* Non est qui utrumque valeat arguere." The LXX., “if there 
were, or, oh that there were a mediator (6 uecírgs), and a reprover 
(kal éAéyxev), and one to hear us both” (xal 8iakovev &vauécov 
&udorépev). The word, as used by Job, does not mean mediator, but 
arbiter, umpire, or judge; one before whom the cause might be tried, 
who could lay the hand of restraint on either party, who could con- 
fine the pleadings within proper bounds, who could preserve the 
parties within tie limits of order and propriety, and who had power 
to determine the question at issue. Job complains that there could 
pe no such tribunal. He feels that God was so great that the cause 
could be referred to no other, and that he had no “prospect of success 
in the unequal contest. It does not appear, therefore, that he desired 
a mediator, in the sense in which we understand that word—one who 
shall come between us and God, and manage our cause before him, 
and be our advocate at his bar. He rather says that there was no 
one above God, or no umpire uninterested in the controversy, before 
whom the cause could be argued, and who would be competent to 
decide the matter in issue between him and his Maker. He had no 
hope, therefore, in a cause where one of the parties was to be the 
judge, and where that party was omnipotent; and he must give up 
the cause in despair. It isnot with strict propriety that this language 
is ever applied to the Lord Jesus, the great Mediator between God 
and man. He is not an umpire to settle a dispute, in the sense in 
which Job understood it; he is not an arbiter, to whom the cause in 
dispute between man and his Maker is to be referred; he is not a 
judge to listen to the arguments of the respective parties, and to 
decide the controversy. He is a mediator between us and God, to 
make it proper or possible that God should be reconeiled to the 
guilty, and to propose to man the terms of reconciliation ; to plead 
our cause before God, and to communieate to us the favours which 
he proposes to bestow on man. T That might lay his hand upon us 
both. ltisnotimprobable that this may refer to some ancient ceremony 
in eourts where, for some cause, the umpire or arbiter laid his hand 
on both the parties. Or, it may mean merely that the umpire had 
the power of control over both the parties; that it was his office to 
restrain them within proper limits, to check any improper expressions, 
and to see that the argument was fairly conducted on both sides. The 
meaning of the whole here is, that if there was such an umpire, Job 
would be willing to argue the cause. As it was, it was a hopeless 
thing, and he could do nothing more than be silent. That there was 
irreverence in this language must be admitted; but it is language 
taken from courts of law, and the substance of it is, that Job could 
not hope to maintain his cause before one so great and powerful as God, 
94, Let him take his rod away from me, Let him suspend my 
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SB fea would L speak, amd not tear hum: but!i£ w not so 
D [rm ot so mA mysect with ue. 


JJ And I wil speak and uot be afraid of hin— 
Buc mec thus "un I as I am now. 


erug, and let us come together on equal terms. His terror now 
w upon me. and I can do nothing. I am oppressed, and broken 
down, and crushed under his hand, and I could not hope to maintain 
muy eause — anv degree of success. It my sutferings were bghtened, 
and [ could approach the question with the vigour of health and the 
power of reasonme unweakened by calamity, I could then do justice 
to the views which I entertain. Now there would be obvious dis- 
parier, wae one of the parties has crushed and enervated the other 
by tae mere exercise of power. 

30. Then would [ speak, and not fear hem, I should then be able 
to minii my cause on egtl terms, ami with equal advantages. 
© But tis not so wi me. Marz., Iam not so with myself. Noyes, 
X am mt so at hears.” Good, “ but not thas could I in my present 
state." Literallv. ter not thus I with myselt." ‘The Syriac renders 
it, “ter neither am I bis adversary.” Very various interpretations 
have been given ef this phrase. The Jews, with Aben Ezra, suppose 
means, * For [am net such as you suppose me to be. You take me 
to be à riÀzy man; bu: [ am innocent, and ir I had a fuir opportunity 
for caf I couid sv that Tam.” Others suppese it to mean, "I 
am held to be sity by the Most High, aml am treated accordingly. 
Bat I am et so. Iam conser*us to myseif that I am innocent." 
I: seems to me thas Dr. Good has come nearer the true sense than 
amy ether interpreter, ard certain v his exposition accords with the 
eonnex:on. According to this the meaning is, "I am not able thus 
to vindicate myself m my present circumstances. I am oppressed 
aad *rushed beneath a load ef calamities. But ir these were removed, 
and if I bad a tar »ppercuzity of trial, then I could so state my cause 
as to make it appear to be just." In this whele chapter, there is 
evidently much insubmission and improper feeling. Job submits to 
power, not to truth ani right. He sees and admits that God is æble to 
overwhelm him, but he does not seem disposed to admit that he is 
rahe m Gomez it. He supposes that if he had a fair and rall oppor- 
tumity of tial, he could make his cause good, and that it would be 
seen that he did not deserve his heavy calamities. There is much of 
this kind of submission to God even among good people. It is sub- 
mission because they cannot help it, not because they see the Divine 
deals to be rizht. There is nothing cheerful or confiding about it. 
There is often a secret -feeling in the heart that the sufferings are 
berond the deserts, and that if the case could be fairly tried, the 
dealings of God would be found to be harsh and severe, Let us not 
tlame Job for his impatience and irreverent language, until we have 
careru!'y examined our own hearts in the times of trial like those 
which he endured. Let us not infer that he was worse than other 
men, unti we are placed in similar circumstances, and are able to 
maest better feelings than he did, 
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CHAPTER X. | Wheretere *thou contendest with 

M* soul ie ‘weary of my life: | me. 
I will leave my complainc 3 Is uw good wato thee thas 
upon myself: I wil speek in | thou shocldest oppress. that 
the bitverness c? my soul. thou shonldest despise the 


2 I wil say unto God. Do | * work of thine bands. end shine 
not ‘condemn me; shew me | epenm the counsel c£ the wicked? 
1 or, ews a sàsta I Āra. : Ps 5 I: E Lam. 5. 10, 17. 2 dedour, 

Ram. à. 1. 

1 My soul is weary cf my Eie. 

I wil zive mra! up to complains 
il speak i= the hizzerzesa of mv sorl 
I will say unto God, 
Do not merely held me to be wicked. 
Show me the reason | why thou dost comtend wish me. 
Ía i3 2 pleasure fer chee wo oppress : E 
To despise the werk of thy hands, 
And ta shine upon the commsel of the wicked: 


(E) 


Ga 


l. My soul is weary of my fire. Comp. motes em ch. vi. 16. The 
marrin here is, Or, cit og whee Ice. “The merie in the macs 
is im accordance with the interpretation of Schadens, The Chaldee 
also remdeps it m a similar way: men cct my sow d cuc og. Del 
tke mcre correct interpretation is that iz oer commor version; sad 
the sense is, that his soul. i e. that he himseif was Geseusted woth 
Ese. K was a weary berden. and he wished w Ge. € I wl are 
my compézin: upon museir. Noyes, “I will g:ve myself up ta com- 
plas" Dr. Good, ^I will le: louse rom mrsel my dark shougaes.”” 
The literal sense is, * I will leave compiumt upon mysel ; * cha is, I 
willcive wav toit; I wil noctrescraim :t. Comp. ch. và. 11. 4 [eS 
specs in the Swzcerness of my seed. See notes on ch. viL 1l. 

. I wil say unto God, Do nes condema me. Do not Adès me to be 
wited— now. The sense is. “Do net aimely held me to be 
wicked, and trea; me as seach, wicheet shewinc me the ressezs why I 
am. so regarded." Ths was the ground of Job’: complame, tear God 
by mere sovercigety and power held hin to be a 2 wicked Tar. and 
that he did mot see the reasons why he was so considered amd treated. 
He mow desired to know in what be bad cBendsd. amd to be mede 
acquainted with the cacse of his suXerinzs. The idea is, thetic was 
= to treat ome ss guilty who bet eo opperrvamicy of knowine oe 

care of che offence with which he was charged, er the resson why 
-y was condemred. 

3. Is i; goed wno dee thet thou shouldest oopress, The semse € 
this is, thes It could not be with God a matter of pecsora! grsuiiestion 
to indie: pain wantonly. There must be a ressen why he aed i 
This wes clear t» Job, amd he was anviows, therefore, to know the 
reaser. why he was treated in this manner. Yer there is evidently 
here not 2 itle cf tke spitit of comcisicume “Tiere ican insmnsren 
that God was atiicting him beroerd wha: he deserved. See ver. T. 
The state of kis mind appears to have beex ats: he is comsciows t3 
Himself that ke is @ sincere friend of God. smd x is mwla e 
believe that God can wantonly inier pajz and ve uà has no other 
way of accounting for it. He is in a ser Parse thes pateite! cum. 
clusion—and ke asks with deep feeling. ei it con be soi_ 
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4 Hast thou eyes of flesh? or | days, 
'seest thou as man seeth ? 6 That thou enquirest after 
5 Are thy days as the days of | mine iniquity, and searchest 
man! are thy years as man’s | “after my sin? 
41 Sam. 16. T. m Psa, 10, 15. 


4 Are thine eyes of flesh ” 
Dost thou see as man seeth ? 

5 Are thy days as the days of man? 
And thy years as the years of man? 

6 That thou seekest after my iniquity, 
And searchest after my sin, 


there no other solution than this? Is there no way of explaining the 
fact that he suffers so much, than either the supposition that he is a 
hypocrite— which he feels assured he is not; or that God took a 
wanton pleasure in inflicting pain— which he was as little disposed to 
believe, if he could avoid it? Yet his mind rather verges to this 
latter belief, for he seems more disposed to believe that God was 
severe than that he himself was a hypocrite and a wicked man. 
Neither of these conclusions was necessary. If he had taken a 
middle ground, and had adverted to the fact that God might afflict his 
own children for their good, the mystery would have been solved. He 
could have retained the consciousness of his integrity, and at the same 
time his confidence in God. T That thou shouldest despise the work 
of thine hands. Marg., labour. That is, despise man, or treat him as 
if he were of no value. The idea is, that it would be natural for God 
to love his own work, and that his treatment of Job seemed as if he 
regarded his own workmanship—man—as of no value. T And shine 
upon the counsel of the wicked. By giving them health and prosperity. 

4. Hast thou eyes of flesh? Eyes like man. Dost thou look upon 
man with the same disposition to discern faults; the same un- 
charitableness and inclination to construe everything in the severest 
manner possible, which characterizes man? Possibly Job may have 
reference here to the harsh judgment of his friends, and means to ask 
whether it could be possible for God to evince the same feelings in 
judging of him which they had done. 

5. Are thy days as the days of man? Does thy life pass on like that 
of man? Dost thou expect soon to die, that thou dost pursue me in 
this manner, searching out my sins, and afflicting me as if there were 
no time to lose? The idea is, that God seemed to press this matter 
as if he were soon to cease to exist, and as if there were no time to 
spare in accomplishing it. His strokes were unintermitted, as if it 
were necessary that the work should be done soon, and as if no 
respite could be given for a full and fair development of the real 
character of the sufferer. The whole passage (vers. 4—7) expresses 
the settled conviction of Job that God could not resemble man. Man 
was short-lived, fickle, blind; he was incapable, from the brevity of 
his existence, and from his imperfections, of judging correctly of the 
character of others. But it could not be so with God. He was 
eternal. He knew the heart. He saw everything asit was. Why, 
then Job asks with deep feeling, did he deal with him as if he were 
influenced by the methods of judgment which were inseparable from 
the condition of imperfect and dying man? 

6, That thou inguirest after mine iniquity. Art thou governed by 
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7 ! Thou knowest ° that I am 8 Thine hands ? have mada 
Lot wicked; and there is none | me, and fashioned me together 
that can deliver out of thine | round about; yet thou dost 
hand. destroy me. 

1 It is upon thy knowledge. o John 21. 17. 2 took pains about me. 
7 With thy knowledge that I am not a wicked man, 
And that none can deliver out of thy hand? 
8 Thy hands have laboriously formed me, 
And have made me compact on every part; 
And wilt thou destroy me? 


human passions and prejudices, that thou dost thus seem to search 
out every little obliquity and error? Job here evidently refers to the 
conduct of man in strictly marking faults, and in being unwilling to 
forgive ; and he asks whether it is possible that God could be governed 
by such feelings as these. 

7. Thou knowest that I am not wicked. That is, that I am not a 
hypocrite, or an impenitent sinner. Job did not claim perfection (see 
notes on ch. ix. 20), but he maintained through all this argument 
that he was not a wicked man, in the sense in which his friends re- 
garded him as such, and for the truth of this he could boldly appeal 
to God. The margin is, “ It is upon thy knowledge." This is a literal 
translation of the Hebrew, but the sense is well expressed in the text. 
The meaning of the verse is, ** Why dost thou thus afflict me, when 
thou knowest that I am not wicked? Why am I treated as if I were 
the worst of men? Why is occasion thus furnished for my friends to 
construct an argument as if I were a man of singular depravity ?” 
T There is none that can deliver out of thine hand. I have no power 
to release myself. Job felt that God had almighty power; and he 
seems to have felt that his sufferings were rather the simple exertion 
of power, than the exercise of justice. It was this that laid the founda- 
tion for his complaint. 

8. Thine hands have made me. Job proceeds now to state that he 
had been made by God, and that he had shown great skill and pains 
in his formation. He argues that it would seem like caprice to take 
such pains, and to exercise such amazing wisdom and care in forming 
him, and then, on a sudden, and without cause, dash his own work to 
pieces. Who makes a beautiful vase only to be destroyed? Who 
moulds a statue from marble only to break it to pieces? Who builds 
a splendid edifice only to pull it down? Who plants a rare and 
precious flower only to have the pleasure of plucking it up? The 
statement in vers. 8—12 is not only beautiful and forcible as an argu- 
ment, but is peculiarly interesting and valuable, as it may be pre- 
sumed to embody the views in the patriarchal age about the formation 
and the laws of the human frame. No inconsiderable part of the 
value of the book of Job, as was remarked in the Introduction, arises 
from the incidental notices of the sciences as they prevailed at the 
time when it was composed. If it is the oldest book in the world, it 
is an invaluable record on these points. The expression, “thine 
hands have made me," is, in the margin, ‘‘ took pains about me." Dr 
Good renders it, * have wrought me;" Noyes, ‘completely fashionea 
me;" Rosenmüller explains it to mean, '*have formed me with th. 
highest diligence and care." Schultens renders it, Manus tue nervis 
colligarunt— thy hands have bound me with nerves or sinews;" 
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9 Remember, I beseech thee, | into dust again? 


that thou hast made me as the 10 Hast thou not poured me 
clay; zand wilt thou bring me | out as milk, and curdled me 
p Jer. 18. 6; Rom. 9. 21. like cheese? 


9 Remember, I beseech thee, that thou hast made me as clay ; 
And wilt thou bring me again to dust? 
10 Thou didst pour me out as milk, 
And curdle me as cheese. 


and appeals to the use of the Arabic as authority for this interpreta- 
tion. He maintains (De Defectibus hodiernis Ling. Hebr. pp. 142, 144, 


151), that the Arabie word (| az atzaba denotes “ the body united 


and bound in a beautiful form by nerves and tendons ;" and that the 
idea here is, that God had so constructed the human frame. The 
Hebrew word here used (332) means properly to work, form, fashion. 
The primary idea, according to Gesenius, is that of cutting, both 
wood and stone, and hence to cut or carve with a view to the forming 
of an image. The verb also has the idea of labour, pain, travail, 
grief; perhaps from the labour of cutting or carving a stone or a 
block of wood. Hence it means, in Piel, to form or fashion, with the 
idea of labour or toil ; and the sense here is, undoubtedly, that God 
had elaborated the bodies of men with care and skill, like that be- 
stowed on a earved image or statue. The margin expresses the idea 
not badly—took pains about me. *| And fashioned me, Made me. 
The Hebrew here means simply to make. T Together round about. 
£io "Pr. Vulg., totum im circuitu. Sept. simply, “made me." Dr. 
Good, **moulded me compact on all sides." ‘The word "T rendered 
“ together," has the notion of oneness, or union, It may refer to the 
oneness of the man—the making of one from the apparently discordant 
materials, and the compact form in which the body, though composed 
of bones, and sinews, and blood-vessels, is constructed. A similar 
idea is expressed by Lucretius, as quoted by Schultens. lib, iii, 358: 


— ——-Qui ceetu conjugioque 
Corporis atque anime consistimus uniter apti. 


T Yet thou dost destroy me. Notwithstanding I am thus made, yet 
thou art taking down my frame, as if it were of no consequence, and 
formed with no care. 

9. Remember, I beseech thee, that thou hast made me as the clay. 
There is evidently allusion here to the creation of man, and to the 
fact that he was moulded from the dust of the earth—a fact which 
would be preserved by tradition. See Gen. ii. 7. The fact that God 
had moulded the human form as the potter moulds the clay, is one 
that is often referred to in the Scriptures. Comp. Rom, ix. 20, 21. 
The object of Job in this is, probably, to recall the fact that God, out 
of clay, had formed the noble structure, man, and to ask whether it 
was his intention to reduce that structure again to its former worthless 
condition—to destroy its beauty, and to efface the remembrance of 
his workmanship? Was it becoming God thus to blot out every 
memorial of his own power and skill in moulding the human frame? 

10. Hast thou not poured me out as milk? The whole image, in this 
verse and the following, is designed to furnish an illustration of the 
origin and growth of the human frame. The note of Dr. Good may 
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11 Thou ? hast clothed me  sinews. 
with skin and flesh, and hast 12 Thou hast granted me life 
‘fenced me with bones anl | and favour, and thy visitation 
g Psa. 130.19. 1 hedged. hath preserved my spirit. 


11 With skin and flesh hast thou clothed me, 

With bones and sinews hast thou strengthened me. 
12 Life and favour thou hast granted me, 

And thy care hath preserved my spirit. 


be transcribed as furnishing an illustration of what may have possibly 
been the meaning of Job. “The whole of the simile is highly correct 
and beautiful, and has not been neglected by the best poets of Greece 
and Rome. From the well-tempered or mingled milk of the chyle, 
every individual atom of every individual organ in the human frame, 
the most compact and consolidated, as well as the soft and pliable, is 
perpetually supplied and renewed, through the medium of a system 
of lacteals or milk-vessels, as they are usually called in anatomy, from 
the nature of this common chyle or milk which they circulate. Into 
the delicate stomach of the infant it is introduced in the form of milk ; 
but even in the adult it must be reduced to some such form, what- 
ever be the substance he feed upon, by the conjoint action of the 
stomach and other chylifactive organs, before it can become the basis 
of animal nutriment. It then circulates through the system, and 
either continues fluid as milk in its simple state, or is rendered solid 
as milk is in its caseous or cheese-state, according to the nature of the 
organ which it supplies with its vital current." ‘True as this is, 
however, as a matter of physiology, now well understood, a doubt 
may arise whether Job was acquainted with the method thus de- 
scribed, in which man is sustained. The idea of Job is, that God 
was the author of the human frame, and that that frame was so 
formed as to evince his wonderful and incomprehensible wisdom. A 
consultation of the works on physiology, which explain the facts 
about the formation and the growth of the human body, will show 
that there are few things which more strikingly evince the wisdom of 
God than the formation of the human frame, alike at its origin and 
in every stage of its development, It is a subject, however, which 
cannot, with propriety, be pursued in a work of this kind. 

11. Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh. This refers, un- 
doubtedly, to the formation of man in his fetal existence, and is 
designed to denote that the whole organization of the human frame 
was to be traced to God. Grotius remarks that this is the order in 
which the infant is formed—that the skin appears first, then the flesh, 
then the harder parts of the frame. On this subject, the reader may 
consult Dunglison's Physiology, vol. ii. p. 310, seq. T And hast 
Jenced me, Marg., hedged. Literally, hast covered me. The sense is 
plain. God had formed him as he was, and to him he owed his life, 
and all that he had. Job asks with the deepest interest whether 
God would take down a frame formed in this manner, and reduce it 
again to dust? Would it not be more for his honour to preserve it 
still—at least to the common limit of human life? 

12. Thy visitation hath preserved my spirit. Thy constant care; thy 
watchful providence; thy superintendence. The word rendered 
visitation (X73) means properly the mustering of an army, the care 
that is manifested in looking after those who are enlisted; and then 
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13 And these things hast thou 14 IfIsin, then thou markest 
hid in thine heart: I know that | me, and thou wilt not acquit me 
this is with thee. from mine iniquity. 


13 And these things thou didst hide in thine heart; 
I know that this was thy purpose. 

14 If I sin, thou dost carefully observe me; 
And from my iniquity thou wilt not acquit me. 


denotes care, vigilance, providence, custody, watch. The idea is, that 
God had watched over him and preserved him, and that to his con- 
stant vigilance he owed the preservation of his life. 

13. And these things hast thou hid in thine heart. This may either 
refer to the arrangements by which God had made him, or to the 
calamities which he had brought upon him. Most expositors suppose 
that the latter is intended. Such is the opinion of Rosenmiuiller, 
Good, Noyes, and Scott. According to this the idea is, that God had 
purposed in his heart to bring these calamities upon him, They were 
a part of his counsel and design. To hide in the heart, or to lay up 
in the heart, is a phrase expressive of a secret purpose. I see no 
reason to confine it, however, to the calamities which Job had ex- 
perienced. It may refer to all the plans and doings of the Most 
High, to which Job had just referred. AKV his acts in the creation 
and preservation of man were a part of his secret counsel. He had 
formed the plan in his heart, and was now executing it in the various 
dispensations of his providence. {I I know that this is with thee. That 
all this is a part of thy purpose. It has its origin in thee, and is 
according to thy counsel. This is the language of piety, recognising 
the great truth that all things are in accordance with the purposes of 
God, or that his plans embrace all events—a doctrine which Job most 
assuredly held. 

14. If I sin. The object of this verse and the following is, evi- 
dently, to say that he was wholly perplexed. He did not know how 
to act. He could not understand the reason of the Divine dealings, 
and he was wholly unable to explain them, and hence he did not 
know how to act in a proper manner. It is expressive of a state of 
mind where the individual wishes to think and feel right, but where 
he finds so much to perplex him that he does not know what to do. 
Job was sure that his friends were not right in the position which 
they maintained—that he was a sinner of enormous character, and 
that his sufferings were proof of this, and yet he did not know how 
to answer their arguments. He desired to have confidence in God, 
and yet he knew not how to reconcile his dealings with his sense of 
right, He felt that he was a friend of God, and he did not know 
why he should visit one who had this consciousness in this distressing 
and painful manner. His mind was perplexed, vacillating, embar- 
rassed, and he did not know what to do or say. The truth in this 
whole argument was, that he was more often right than his friends, 
but that he, in common with them, had embraced some principles 
which he was compelled to admit to be true, or which he could not 
demonstrate to be false, which gave them greatly the advantage in 
the argument, and which they pressed upon him now with over- 
whelming force. Then thou markest me. Dost carefully observe 
every fault. IWhy he did this, Job could not see. The same difficulty 
he expressed in ch, vii, 17—19. See the notes on that place. Y And 
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15 If I be wicked, woe "unto | will I not lift up my head. I 
me; and if I be righteous, yet | am full of confusion; therefore 
r Isa. 6. 5. see thou mine affliction ; 


15 If I am wicked, woe is unto me; 
And if I am righteous, I cannot lift up my head. 
I am full of confusion :— 
And see my afiliction, 


thou will not acquit me. Wilt not pardon me. Job did not understand 
why God would not do this. It was exceedingly perplexing to him 
that God held him to be guilty, and would not pardon him if he had 
sinned. ‘The same perplexity he expressed in ch. vii. 21. See notes 
on that verse. 

15. If I be wicked, woe unto me. The meaning of this in this con- 
nexion is, I am full of perplexity and sorrow. Whether I am 
wicked or righteous, I find no comfort. Whatever is my character, 
my efforts to be happy are unavailing, and my mind is full of anguish. 
Woe follows if I have been guilty of sin; and if-I am not a sinful 
man, I am equally incapable of enjoyment. In every way I am 
doomed to wretchedness." {1 And if I be righteous, yet will I not lift 
up my head, ‘That is, with confidence and cheerfulness. The mean- 
ing is, that though he was conscious that he was not a hypocrite, yet 
he did not know what to do. God treated him as if he were wicked, 
and his friends regarded him as such, and he was overwhelmed with 
the perplexities of his situation. He could not lift up his head with 
confidence, though he was certain that he was not a sinner in the 
sense in which they charged him with being such; and yet since he 
was treated by God in a manner so similar to the mode in which the 
wicked are treated, he felt ashamed and confounded. ‘Who has not 
felt the same thing? Who has not experienced a sense of shame and 
mortification at being sick—a proof of guilt, and an expression of the 
hatred of God against sin? Who has not felt Awnbled that he must 
die, as the most vile of the race must die, and that his body must 
become the ‘‘ prey of corruption”’ and ** the banquet of worms," as a 
demonstration of guilt? Such humiliation Job experienced. He 
was treated as if he were the vilest of sinners. He endured from 
God sufferings such as they endure. He was so regarded by his 
friends. He felt humbled and mortified that he was brought into 
this situation, and was ashamed that he could not meet the argu- 
ments of his friends. {I am full of confusion. Shame, ignominy, 
distress, and perplexity. On every side there was embarrassment, 
and he knew not what to do. His friends regarded him as vile, and 
he could not but admit that he was so treated by God.  *i Therefore 
see thou mine affliction, ‘The word rendered here ** see" (7&9) in the 
imperative, Rosenmüller, Gesenius, and others suppose should be 
regarded as in the infinitive absolute, the finite verb being under- 
stood; *''seeing I see my affliction, that is, I certainly see it." Sothe 
Chaldee and the Syriae render it, and this agrees better with the 
connexion of the passage. ‘‘I see the depth of my affliction. I 
cannot hide it from myself. I see, and must admit, that God 
treats me as if I were a sinner, and I am greatly perplexed and 
embarrassed by that fact. My mind is in confusion, and I know not 
what to say," 
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16 For it increaseth. Thou 17 Thou renewest thy ' wit- 
huntest me as a fierce lion ; ‘and | nesses against me, and increasest 
again thou shewest thyself mar- | thine indignation upou me; 
vellous upon me. changes and war «re against 

s Lam. 3. 10; Hos. 13. 7. 8. me. 1 that is, plagues. 


16 For it magnifies itself. 

Like a lion thou dost hunt m3, 

And thou returnest, and thy dealings towards me are marvellous! 
17 Thou makest new thy proofs against me, 

And increaseth thine anger against me :— 

The whole army of afflictions is upou me. 


16. For it increaseth. Our translators understand this as meaning 
that the calamities of Job, so far from becoming less, were constantly 
increasing, and thus augmenting his perplexity and embarrassment. 
But a somewhat different explanation is given to it by many inter- 
preters, ‘The word rendered **increaseth"' (82) means properly to 
lift up, to lift up one’s self, to rise; and Gesenius supposes that it 
refers here to the head, and that the meaning is, **if it lift up itself 
(sc. my head), thou huntest me as a lion," It cannot be denied that 
the notion of pride, elation, haughtiness, is usually connected with 
the use of the word, but it is not necessary here to depart from the 
common interpretation, meaning that the increase of his affliction 
greatly augmented his perplexity. Jerome, however, renders it, “and 
on account of pride, thou dost seize me as a lioness,” ‘The idea is, 
* my affliction, as it were, exalts itself, or becomes more and more 
prominent," This is a better interpretation than to refer it to the 
raising up of his head. {1 Thou huntest me as a fierce lion. On the 


meaning of the word here rendered “fierce lion” (mmo shdkhal), see 


notes on ch. iv, 10. The sense here is, that God hunted or followed 
him as a fierce lion pursued his prey. T And again thou showest thy- 
self marvellous. Or rather, ** thou turnest, and art wonderful towards 
me." The meaning is, that he did not at once spring upon his prey 
and then leave it, but he came back as if it had not been put to death 
when first seized, as if a lion should come back and torture his victim 
again. The meaning of the phrase **showest thyself marvellous” 
is, that the dealings of God towards him were wonderful. They were 
wholly incomprehensible. He had no means of finding out the reasons 
ofhis doings. On the word here used, comp. notes on Isa. ix. 6. 

17. Thou venewest thy witnesses against me. Margin, “that is, 
plagues.” The Hebrew is, thy witnesses—spqy. So the Vulgate. The 
LXX. is, “renewing against me my examination," thy éracív pov. 
Rabbi Levi supposes that the plague of the leprosy is intended. But 
the true meaning seems to be, that God sent upon him calamities 
which were regarded by his friends as proofs or witnesses that he was 
wicked, the publie and: solemn attestation of God, as they supposed, 
to the truth that he was eminently a bad man. New proofs of this 
kind were constantly occurring in his augmenting and protracted 
sorrows, and he could not answer the arguments which were brought 
from them by his friends. | Changes and war are against me, Or 
rather, are with me, 29, There were with him such reverses of con- 
dition as laid the foundation for the argument which they had urged 
with so much pertinacity and force that he was punished by God. 
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18 Wherefore then hast thou | though I had not been; I should 
brought me forth out of the | have been carried from the 
womb? Oh‘ that I had given | womb to the grave. 
up the ghost, and no eye had 20 Are not my days few! 


seen mel "cease then, and let me alone, 
19 I should have been as | that I may take comfort a little, 
t ch. 3, 11. u Psa, 39. 5, 13. 


18 And why didst thou bring me forth from the womb? 
Oh that I had expired, and that no eye had seen me! 
19 I should have been as though I had not been ; 
I should have been borne from the womb to the grave. 
20 Are not my days few? 
Oh spare me, and let me alone, that I may take a little ease, 


The word rendered changes (mom) means properly changes, or ex- 
changes, and is applied to garments, 2 Kings v. 5, 22, 23. It may 
be used also of soldiers keeping watch until they are relieved by a 
succeeding guard. See note on ch. xiv. 14. Here it is not improbably 
employed in the sense of a succession of attacks made on him. One 
succeeds another, as if platoon after platoon, to use the modern terms, 
or phalanx after phalanx, should come up against him. As soon as 
one had discharged its arrows, another sueceeded in its place; or as 
soon as one became exhausted, it was followed by a fresh recruit. 
All this Job could not endure. The succession wearied him, and he 
could not bear it. Dr. Good supposes that the word refers to the 
skirmishes by which a battle is usually introduced, in which two 
armies attempt to gall each other before they are engaged. But the 
true idea, as it seems to me, is, that afflictions succeeded each other 
as soldiers on a watch, or in a battle, relieve each other, When one 
set is exhausted on duty, it is succeeded by another. Or, when in 
battle one company has discharged its weapons, or is exhausted, it is 
succeeded by those who are brought fresh into the field. The word 
rendered ** war" (N22) properly means an army ora host. See note, 
ch. vii. 1. Here it means that a whole Aost had rushed upon him. 
Not only had he been galled by the succession, the relief-guard of 
calamities, the attacks which had followed each other from an ad- 
vanced guard, or from scouts sent out to skirmish, but the whole army 
was upon him. <A whole host of calamities came rushing upon him 
alone, and he could not endure them. 

18. Wherefore then hast thou brought me forth. See notes on 
ch. iii. 11. 

19. I should have been carried from the womb to the grave. See notes 
on ch. iii, 16. 

20. Are not my days few? My life is short, a hastens to and close. 
Let not then my afilietions be continued to the last moment of life, 
but let thine hand be removed, that I may enjoy some rest before I 
go hence to return no more, This is an address to God, and the 
meaning fs, that as life was necessarily so short, he asked to be per- 
mitted to enjoy some comfort before he should go to the land of 
darkness and of death. Comp. note, ch. vii. 21. A somewhat similar 
expression occurs in Psa, xxxix. 13: 


Oh spare me, that I may recover strength, 
Before I go hence, and be no more. 
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21 Before I go whence I shall 99 A land of darkness, as 
not return, even to the land *of | darkness itself; and of the 
darkness and the "shadow of | shadow of death, without any 
death ; order, and where the light is aa 

z Psa. 88. 19. — y Psa. 93. 4. darkness. 


21 Before I go whence I shall not return, 
To the land of darkness and the shadow of death— 

22 The land of darkness like the blackuess of the shadow of death; 
Where there is no order, and where its shining is like blackness. 


21. Before I go whence I shall not return. To the grave, to the 
land of shades, to 


“That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns.” 


T To the land of darkness, This passage is important as furnishing 
an illustration of what was early understood about the regions of the 
dead. ‘The essential idea here is, that it was a land of darkness, of 
total and absolute night. This idea Job presents in a great variety of 
forms and phrases, He amplifies it, and uses apparently all the 
epithets which he can command to represent the utter and entire 
darkness of the place. The place referred to is not the grave, but 
the region beyond, the abode of departed spirits, the hades of the 
ancients; and the idea here is, that it is a place where not a clear ray 
of light ever shines. That this was a common opinion of the ancients 
in regard to the world of departed spirits, is well known. Virgil thus 
speaks of those gloomy regions : 


Dii, quibus imperium est animarum, umbreque silentes ; 

Et Chaos, et Phlegethon, loca nocte silentia laté, 

Sit mihi fas audita loqui; sit numiue vestro 

Pandere res alía terra et caligine mersas. 

Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram, 

Perque domos Ditis vacuas, ct inania regna. 

Quale per incerta Lunam sub luce maligná 

Est iter in sylvis; ubi ccelum condidit umbrá 

Jupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra eolorem.— Ez. vi. 259, seq. 


A similar view of hades was held by the Greeks. Thus Theognis, 1007: 


‘Os udkap evdaluwr re kal dABios, Boris Ureipos 
"A0Acv, eis d8ov SGua uéAav karéBn. 


There is nowhere to be found, however, a description which, for in- 
tensity and emphasis of expression, surpasses this of Job. T Shadow 
of death. See this phrase explained in the note on ch. iii. 5. 

22. A land of darkness, The word here used (EY) is different 
from that rendered darkness (qn) in the previous verse. That is 
the common word to denote darkness; this seldom occurs. It is 
derived from Y, to fly; and then to cover as with wings; and hence 
the noun means that which is shaded or dark, Amos iv. 13. Comp. 
Job xi. 17; Isa. viii. 22; ix. 1, *l As darkness itself. This is still 
another word (ei), though in our common version but one term is 
used. We have not the means in our language of marking different 
degrees of obscurity with the accuracy with which the Hebrews did 
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it. The word here used (zx) denotes a thick darkness—such as 
exists when the sun is set—from ‘px, to go down, to set. It is 
poetic, and is used to denote intense and deep darkness. See ch. iii. 6. 
*| And of the shadow of death. I would prefer reading this as con- 
nected with the previous word—‘‘the deep darkness of the shadow 
of death." The Hebrew will bear this, and indeed it is the obvious 
construction. T Without any order. The word rendered order (OTIC) 
is in the plural. It is from 12, obsolete, to place in a row or order, 
to arrange. The meaning is, that everything was mingled together 
as in chaos, and all was confusion. Milton has used similar language : 

—“ a vast immeasurable abyss.” 

— dark, wasteful, wild.” 


Ovid uses similar language in speaking of chaos: ‘Unus chaos, rudis 
indigestaque moles." T And where the light is as darkness. This is 
a very striking and graphic expression. It means that there is no 
pure and clear light. Even all the light that shines there is dark, 
sombre, gloomy—like the little light of a total eclipse, which seems 
to be darkness itself, and which only serves to render the darkness 
more distressing. Compare Milton: 


» ** A dungeon horrible on all sides round, 
As one great furnace flamed, yet from those flames 
No light; but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe." — Par. Lost, b. i. 


The Hebrew here literally is, “ And it shines forth (sgm) as darkness ;’”” 
f. e. the very shining of the light there, if there is any, is like dark- 
ness! Such was the view of Job of the abodes of the dead—even of 
the pious dead. No wonder he shrank back from it, and wished to 
live. Such is the prospect of the grave to man, till Christianity 
comes and reveals a brighter world beyond the grave—a world that 
ts all light. That darkness is now scattered. A clear light shines 
even around the grave, and beyond there is a world where ail is light, 
and where ‘there is no night," and where all is one bright eternal 
day, Rev. xxi. 23; xxii. ő. Oh had Job been favoured with these 
views of heaven, he would not have thus feared to die! 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XI. 


Tuis chapter contains the first speech of Zophar. In regard to this person, 
see note on ch. ii. 11. It is generally agreed that he has less ability, gentle- 
ness, and refinement than either of the other speakers. The Editor of the 
Pictorial Bible says, *Zophar seems inferior even to Bildad in discernment, 
temper, and charitable consideration.” Jahn says, “ His first address is 
characterized by rusticity, his second adds but little to the first, and in the 
third dialogue he has no reply to make." Hales says, * He, without any 
reserve, taxes Job openly with loquacity, arrogance, and iniquity, and as 
justly punished for his sins; and exhorts him to repentance as the only 
means of recovering his prosperity," Analy. vol. ii. p. 70. Rosenmiiller 
characterizes him as ceteris immodestior et inhwumanior. JI do not see the 
evidence, however, unless it be in the commencement of his discourse, that 
he is more rude and severe than Eliphaz or Bildad. Like them, he takes it 
for granted that Job had sinned, and assures him that if he would return to 
God, he should have prosperity and happiness again. This is the current 
strain of all their speeches; and in this they all agree. All are severe in 
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CHAPTER XI. of words be * answered? and 
THEN answered Zophar the | should a mau ! full of talk be 
Naamathite, and said, justified ? 
9 Should not the multitude z Prov. 10.10. laf lips. 


THE FIRST SERIES ÎN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED. 
The first specch of Zophar.—Ch. xi. 


1 Anp Zophar the Naamathite answered and said : 
2 Shall not the multitude of words be answered ? 
Shall the man of mere talk be justified ? 


their remarks, and it may be admitted that Zophar is much less argumenta- 
tive than Eliphaz, and that his speeches are in fact little more than a repe- 
tition of what his friends had before said. 

The speech in this chapter properly comprises three parts:— 

I. He accuses Job of garrulity, of arrogance, and of impiety, in maintaining 
his own innocence in the circumstances in which he then was. The ground 
of this was that Job maintained his innocence, and held that he was pure in 
the sight of God, vers. 1—4. 

II. He says that he wishes that God would speak to Job, and acquaint him 
with Ais estimate of what he was. He affirms that God exacted of him less 
than his iniquity deserved; and then goes into a sublime description of God, 
as vast, and as unfathomable in his counsels and plans. He declares not 
only that God is great, but that he knows the heart of man, and knows 
exactly what he deserves. Man, he says, however, would arraign the Divine 
counsels and plans, though he was born like a wild ass’s colt. Zophar does 
not attempt to explain the equity of the Divine dealings, but he dwells on 
the greatness and the sovereignty of God, and on the duty of man to subinit 
with humility, vers. 5—12. 

II. He assures Job that if he would repent and turn to God, he should be 
prospered again. He would forget his misery; his age would be clear as 
noonday; he would lie down in safety, and would again become an honoured 
and respected man. If he persevered in his wickedness, however, he must 
expect to be destroyed, for that was the lot of all the wicked, vers. 13—20. 

It cannot be denied that there was much that was unkind in this speech, 
and much that Job would feel keenly. To assise that a man is wicked; 
that he is a hypocrite and abandoned by God, and then to exhort him as if 
it were so, and as if it did not admit a moment’s debate or excite a doubt in 
the mind of the speaker, is a mode of address that will find its way to the 
heart of any man. Job felt it, as who would not? Yet this was the error 
of all the friends of Job, and in a particular manner that of Zophar. To sit 
and hear this was one of the severe trials of that much afflicted patriarch ; 
and 1f he answered occasionally with severity and sarcasm, we must remember 
what human nature is, and think of the severity of the provocation before 
we severely censure him. 


2. Should not the multitude of words be answered? As if all that Job 
had said had been mere words; or as if he was remarkable for mere 
garrulity. T And should a man full of talk be justified? Marg. as in 
Hebrew, of lips. The phrase is evidently a Hebraism, to denote a 
great talker—a man of mere lips or empty sound. Zophar asks 
whether such a man could be justified or vindicated. It will be 
recollected that taciturnity was with the Orientals a much greater 
virtue than with us, and that it was regarded as one of the proofs of 
wisdom, The wise man with them was he who sat down at the feet 
of age, and desired to learn; who carefully collected the maxims of 
former times ; who diligently observed the course of events; and who 
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3 Should thy !lies make men | thou mockest, shall no man 
hold their peace? and when | make thee ashamed? 
1 or, devices. 


3 Shall thy trifles make men be silent? 
Shalt thou mock, and no one put thee to shame? 


deliberated with care on what others had tc say. Thus Solomon 
says, “In the multitude of words there wanteth not sin: but he that 
refraineth his lips is wise," Prov. x. 19. So James (i. 19), ** Let every 
man be swift to hear, slow to speak." It was supposed that a man 
who said much would say some foolish or improper things, and hence 
it was regarded as a proof of prudence to be distinguished for silence. 
In Oriental countries, and, it may be added also, in all countries that 
we regard as uncivilized, it is unusual and disrespectful to be hasty 
in offering counsel, to be forward to speak, or to be confident and 
bold in opinion. See notes on ch. xxxii. 6, 7. It was for reasons 
such as these that Zophar maintained that a man who was full of 
talk could not be justified in it; that there was presumptive proof 
that he was not a safe man, or a man who could be vindicated in all 
that he said. 

3. Should thy lies. Marg., devices. Rosenmüller renders this, 
“should men bear thy boastings with silence?" Dr. Good, ** before 
thee would mankind keep silence?" Vulg., tibi soli tacebunt homines? 
* Shall men be silent before thee alone?" The LXX. render the 
whole passage, “He who speaketh much should also hear in turn; 
else the fine speaker (e#Aados) thinketh himself just.—Blessed be the 
short-lived offspring of woman. Be not profuse of words, for there 
is no one that judges against thee, and do not say that I am pure in 
works and blameless before him." How this was made out of the 
Hebrew, or what is its exact sense, I am unable to say. There can 
be no doubt, I think, that our present translation is altogether too 
harsh, and that Zophar by no means designs to charge Job with 
uttering lies, The Hebrew word commonly used for dies is wholly 
different from that which is used here. The word here (72) denotes 
properly separation; then a part; aud in various combinations as a 
preposition, alone, separate, besides. 'Then the noun means empty 
talk, vain boasting; and then it may denote lies or falsehood. The 
leading idea is that of separation or of remoteness from anything, as 
from prudence, wisdom, propriety, or truth. It is a general term, like 
our word bad, which I presume has been derived from this Hebrew 


word 72 badh, or from the Arabic yy bad. In the plural (C72) it is 


rendered Jiars in Isa. xliv. 25; Jer. 1. 36; lies in Job xi. 3; Isa. xvi. 
6; Jer. xlviii. 30; and parts in Job xli. 12. It is also often rendered 
staves, Exod. xxvii. 6; xxv. 14, 15, 28, et sep. al, That it may mean 
**]ies" here I admit, but it may also mean talk that is aside from 
propriety, and may refer here to a kind of discourse that was destitute 
of propriety—empty, vain talk. T And when thou mockest. That is, 
‘shalt thou be permitted to use the language of reproach and of 
complaint, and no one attempt to make thee sensible of its impro- 
priety?" The complaints and arguments of Job he represented as 
in fact mocking God. ‘I Shall no man make thee ashamed? Shall no 
one show thee the impropriety of it, and bring thy mind to a sense 
of ca for what it has done? This was what Zophar now proposed 
to do. 
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4 For% thou hast said, My 6 Aud that he would shew 
doctrine ¿s pure, and I am clean | thee the secrets of wisdom, that 
in thine eyes. they are double to that which 

5 But oh that God would | is! Know, therefore, that God 
speak, and open his lips against | exacteth of thee less? than thine 
thee ; iniquity deserveth. 

a ch. 6. 30; 10. 7. b Ezra 9. 13. 


4 For thou hast said, My doctrine is pure, 
And I am clean in thine eyes. 
5 But oh that God would speak, 
And open his lips with thee; 
6 And would declare to thee the secrets of wisdom, 
For they are double what we can understand ! 
Then shouldst thou know that God had left unnoticed a part of thine 
iniquities. 


4. My doctrine is pure. The LXX., instead of the word doctrine, 
here read deeds, &pyois; the Syriac, ‘‘ thou sayest I have acted justly.” 
But the word here used (n?) means properly faér speech, or taking 
arguments, that by which one is taken or captivated, from mp) to take. 
Then it means doctrine, or instruction, Prov. i. 5; ix, 9. Here it 
means the views which Job had expressed. Dr. Good supposes that 
it means conduct, a word which would suit the connexion, but the 
Hebrew is not used in this sense. T And I am clean in thine eyes. 
In the eyes of God, or in his sight. This was a false charge. Job 
had never maintained that he was perfect (comp. notes on ch. ix, 20) ; 
he had only maintained that he was not such a sinner as his friends 
maintained that he was—a hypocrite, and a man eminent for guilt. 
His want of absolute perfection he was ever ready to admit and 
mourn over, 

5. But oh that God would speak, Heb., “and truly, who will give 
that God should speak." It is the expression of an earnest wish that 
God would address him, and bring him to a proper sense of his ill 
desert. The meaning is, that if God should speak to him he would 
by no means find himself so holy as he now claimed to be. 

6. And that he would show thee the secrets of wisdom, The hidden 
things that pertain to wisdom. The reference here is to the wisdom 
of God himself. The sense is this, ‘‘ You now think yourself pure 
and holy, You have confidence in your own wisdom and integrity. 
But this apprehension is based on a short-sighted view of God, and 
on ignorance of him. If he would speak and show you his wisdom, 
if he would express Ais sense of what purity is, you would at once 
see how far you have come from perfection, and would be over- 
whelmed with a sense of your comparative vileness and sin." T That 
they are double to that which is! Noyes renders this, “his wisdom 
which is unsearchable," Dr. Good, strangely enough, **for they are 
intricacies to iniquity." The expression, as it stands in our common 
version, is not very intelligible; and indeed it is difficult to attach 
any idea to it. Of the words used in the Hebrew, the sense is not 
difficult. The word ops double, is from 9p to fold, to double; and 
means a doubling Job xli. 5; and then two folds, or double folds; 
and the sense here is, that the wisdom of God is dowble-fold—that is, 
complicated, inexplicable, or manifold, It is not spread out and 
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7 Canst thou by searching | out the Almighty unto per- 
*find out God? canst thou find | fection? 
€ Isa. 40. 28; Rom, 11. 33. 


7 Canst thou by searching find out God ? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? 


plain, but is infolded, so that it requires to be unrolled to be under- 
stood. The word rendered “that which is" (rmm) means properly 
a setting upright, uprightness—from im. Hence it means help, 
deliverance, Job vi. 13; purpose, undertaking, notes on Job v. 12; 
and then counsel, wisdom, understanding, Job xii, 16; Isa, xxviii. 29. 
It means here, I suppose, understanding ; and the idea is, that the 
wisdom of God is ‘double of understanding ;" that is, it is so in- 
folded, so complex, that it greatly surpasses our comprehension. 
What we see is a small part of it; and the “secrets” of his wisdom— 
the parts of his wisdom which are not unfolded—are far above our 
grasp. His wisdom is like a vast ro// or volume, only the first and a 
very small part of which is unrolled so that we can read it. But who 
can look into that which remains unopened, and penetrate between the 
involutions, so as to perceive and read it ali? It is but little that is 
now unrolled of the mighty volume—the remainder will be unfolded 
as years and ages shall pass on, and the entire unfolding of the book 
will be reserved for eternity. 1 Know, therefore, that God exacteth of: 
thee less than thine iniquity deserveth. The word here rendered ‘ ex- 
acteth” (mr) more properly means to forget—from rm. It also 
means to loan on usury, or to borrow; but the sense here is rather 
that of forgetting. It is not used in the sense of exacting. The true 
meaning is, ‘know, therefore, that for thee God hath caused to be 
forgotten a part of thy iniquity." That is, he has treated you as if 
he had caused a part of your sins to be out of mind, or as if they were 
not remembered. Instead of treating you, as you complain, with 
severity, he has by no means inflicted on you the calamities which 
you deserve. The ground of this unfeeling assertion is the abstract 
proposition that God is infinitely wiser than men; that he has a 
deeper insight into human guilt than men can have ; and that if he 
should disclose to us al? that he sees of the heart, we should be 
amazed at the revelations of our own sins. This sentiment is un- 
doubtedly true, and accords almost exactly with what Job had himself 
said (ch. x. 19—22), but there is something very harsh and severe in 
the manner in which Zophar applies it. 

7. Canst thou by searching find out God? In order to illustrate the 
sentiment which he had just expressed, that the secrets of Divine 
wisdom must be far above our comprehension, Zophar introduces 
here this sublime description of God—a description which seems to 
have the form and force of a proverb. It seems to have been a 
settled opinion that man could not find out the Almighty to per- 
fection by his own powers—a sentiment which is as true now as it 
was then, and which is of the utmost importance in all our inquiries 
about the Creator. The sentiment is expressed in a most beautiful 
manner; and the language itself is not unworthy of the theme. The 
word ‘searching’? (XU) is from WI to search, to search out, to 
examine; and the primary sense, according to Gesenius, lies in 
searching in the earth by boring or digging—as for metals. Then it 
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8 It is ' as high as heaven; | know? 
what canst thou do? deeper| 9 The measure thereof ts 
than hell; what canst thou | longer than the earth, and 
1 the heights of heaven. broader than the sea. 


8 The heights of heaven! What canst thou do? 
The depths below Sheol! What canst thou know: 
9 Longer than the earth is its measure ; 
And broader than the ocean. 


means to search with diligence and care. Here it means that, by the 
utmost attention in examining the works of God, it would be im- 
possible for man to find out the Almighty to perfection. All the 
investigations which have been made of God have fallen short of the 
object; and at the present time it is as true as it was in the days of 
Job, that we cannot, by searching, find him out. Of much that per- 
tains to him and his plans we must be content to remain in ignorance, 
until we are admitted to the revelations of a higher world—happy 
and thankful now that we are permitted to know so much of him as 
we do, and that we are apprized of the existence of ONE INFINITE 
AND PERFECT Minp. It is an inexpressible privilege to know anything 
of God; and it is proof of the exalted nature of man, that he is 
now capable of becoming in any degree acquainted with the Divine 
nature. 

8. It is as high as heaven. That is, the knowledge of God; or the 
subject is as high as heaven, The idea is, that man is incompetent to 
examine, with accuracy, an object that is so far off as the heavens ; 
and that as the knowledge of God must be of that character, it is vain 
for him to attempt to investigate it fully. There is an energy in the 
Hebrew which is lost in our common translation. The Hebrew is 
abrupt and very emphatic: **The heights of the heavens?’ It is the 
language of one looking up with astonishment at the high heavens, 
and overpowered with the thought that the knowledge of God must 
be higher even than those distant skies. Who can hope to under- 
stand it? Who can be qualified to make the investigation? It is a 
matter of simple but sublime truth, that God must be higher than 
these heavens; and when we take into view the amazing distances of 
many of the heavenly bodies, as now known by the aid of modern 
astronomy, we may ask with deeper emphasis by far than Zophar did, 
“ Can we, by searching, find out God?" T Deeper than hell, Heb., 
“than Sheol” — "nún. The LXX. render this, “the heaven is high, 
what canst thou do? And there are things deeper than in Hades— 
Babvtepa Tay èv d9ov— what dost thou know?" On the meaning of 
the word Sheol, see notes on Isa. v. 15, xiv. 9. It seems to have 
been supposed to be as deep as the heavens are high; and the idea 
here is, that it would be impossible for man to investigate a subject 
that was as profound as Sheol was deep. ‘The idea is not that God 
was in Sheol, but that the subject was as profound as the abode of 
departed spirits was deep and remote, It is possible that the Psalmist 
may have had this passage in his eye in the similar expression, 
occurring in the hundred and thirth-ninth Psalm: 


If I ascend into heaven, thou art there ; 
If I make my bed in hell, behold thou art there. 


9. The measure thereof is longer than the earth, The measure of the 
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10 If? he ' eut off, and shut | up, or gather together, then 
d Rev. 3.7. Lor, make a change. who can ? hinder him? 
2 turn him away. [ 
10 If he arrest, and {mprison, and bring to trial, - 
Who then can prevent him? 


knowledge of God. The extent of the earth would be one of the 
longest measures known to the ancients. Yet it is now impossible to 
ascertain what ideas were attached, in the time of Job, to the extent 
of the earth—and it is not necessary to know this in order to under- 
stand this expression. It is morally certain that the prevailing ideas 
were very limited, and that a small part of the earth was then known. 
The general belief seems to have been, that'it was a vast plain, sur- 
rounded by water—but how supported, and what were its limits, 
were evidently matters to them unknown. The earliest knowledge 
which we have of geography, as understood by the Arabs, represents 
the earth as wholly encompassed by an ocean, like a zone, ‘This was 
usually characterized as a “Sea of Darkness," an appellation usually 
given to the Atlantic; while to the Northern Sea was given the name 
of “The Sca of Pitehy Darkness."  Edrisi imagined the land to be 
floating in the sea, and only part appearing above, like an egg in a 
basin of water. If these views prevailed so late as the tenth and 
eleventh centuries of the Christian era, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the views of the figure and size of the earth must have been 
extremely limited in the time of Job. On the ancient views of 
geography, see notes on ch. xxvi. 7—10. and the maps there, also 
Murray's Encyclopedia of Geography, Book I., and Eschenberg’s 
Manual of Classical Literature, by Prof. Fiske, Part I. ‘I And 
broader than the sea. What was the idea of the breadth of the sea, 
which was supposed to surround the earth, it is now wholly im- 
possible to determine. Probably there were no ideas on the subject 
that could be regarded as settled and definite. The ancients had no 
means of ascertaining this, and they perhaps supposed that the ocean 
extended to an unlimited extent—or, perhaps, to the far-distant place 
where the sky and the water appeared to meet. At all events it was 
an illustration then, as it is now, of a vast distance, and is not inap- 
propriately used here to denote the impossibility of fully under- 
standing God. This illustration would be far more striking then than 
now. We have crossed the ocean; and we do not deem it an 
impracticable thing to explore the remotest seas. But not so the 
ancients. They kept close to the shore. "They seldom ventured out 
of sight of land. ‘he enterprise of exploring and crossing the vast 
ocean, which they supposed encompassed the globe, was regarded bx 
them as wholly impracticable—and equally so they correctly supposed 
it was to find out God. 

10. Jf he cut off. Marg., make a change. But neither of these 
phrases properly expresses the sense of the original. ‘The whole 
image here is probably that of arresting a criminal and bringing him 
to trial, and the language is taken from the mode of conducting a 
prosecution, The word rendered “cut off" —rizr, from nz1—means 
properly to pass along; to pass on; then to pass against any one, to 
rush on, to assail; and in a remote sense in Piel and Hiphil, to cause 
to pass on or away, that is, to change. This is the sense expressed 
in the margin. The idea is not that of cutting off, but is that of 
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11 For ¢he knoweth vain | men: he seeth wiekednoess also: 
e Psa. 10. 145John ii. 24, 25. will he not then consider 76 ? 


11 For he knoweth men of falsehood, 
And he seeth iniquity though he does not sccm to notice it. 


making a rush upon a man, for the purpose of arresting him and 
bringing him to trial. ‘There are frequent references to such trials in 
the book of Job. ‘The Chaldee renders this, **if he pass on and shut 
up the heavens with clouds"—but the paraphrast evidently did not 
understand the passage. T And shut up. Thatis, imprison or detain 
with a view to trial. Some such detention is always practised of 
necessity before trial. T Or gather together. Gather together the 
parties for trial; or rather, call the individual into court for trial. 
The word m means properly to call together, to convoke, as a 
people; and is used to denote the custom of assembling the people 
for a trial—or, as we would say, to ** call the court," which is now the 
office of the crier. T Then who can hinder him? Marg., Who can 
turn him away? He has all power, and no one can resist him. No 
one can deliver the criminal from his hands. Zophar here is in fact 
repeating in another form what Job had himself said (ch. ix. 3. seq.), 
and the sentiment seems to be proverbial. 'The idea here is, that if 
God should call a man into judgment, and hold him guilty, he could 
neither answer nor resist him. God is so great; he so intimately 
knows the human heart; he has so thorough an acquaintance with 
all our past sins, that we cannot hope to answer him or escape, 
Zophar argues on this principle: **God holds you to be guilty. He 
is punishing vou accordingly. You do not feel it so, or suppose that 
you deserve all this. But he sees your heart, and knows all your 
life. If he holds you to be guilty, it isso. You cannot answer him, 
and you should so regard it, and submit." 

11. For he knoweth vain men. He is intimately acquainted with the 
heart; he knows men altogether. The word vam here (ae) means 
properly vanity, emptiness, falsehood, a lie, iniquity. ‘‘Men of 
vanity" here may mean men whose opinions are valueless, or it may 
mean men of deceit, falsehood, hypocrisy. Most probably it means 
the latter, and the indirect reference may be to such men as Job. The 
sense is, that God is intimately acquainted with such men. They 
cannot deceive him, and their wickedness will be found out. T Pill 
he not then consider it? Various ways have been proposed of ex- 
plaining this. By some it is supposed to mean, ** He seeth iniquity, 
where they do not observe it ;’’ that is, he perceives it, where men do 
not themselves. This would express a thought which would accord 
well with the connexion, but it is doubtful whether the Hebrew will 
bear this construction. By another explanation it is supposed to 
mean, as in our common version, ** Will not God observe it, and bring 
it to trial? Will he suffer it to pass unnoticed ?" This makes good 
sense, and the Hebrew will admit of this interpretation, But there 
is another view still, which is preferable to either. According to this 
it means, that God perceives the iniquity in man, though he does not 
seem to notice it. See notes on ver. 6. He appears to pass over a 
part of it, but he sees it notwithstanding, and is intimately acquainted 
with all the depravity of the heart. The main reference here is to 
Job, and the object is to show him that he was guilty, though he had 
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12 For! vain man would be | wise, though man be born like 
1 empty. a wild ass’s colt. 


12 For deceitful man would seem to have a heart, 
Though man be born like the colt of a wild ass. 


asserted his innocence in so decided a manner. Though he 
seemed to himself to be innocent, yet Zophar labours to show 
him that he must be guilty, and that he had seen but a small part of 
his sins. 

12. For vain man. .Marg., empty. 2*3, according to Gesenius, 
from the root 322, to bore through, and then to be hollow; meta- 
phorical, empty, foolish. ‘The LXX., strangely enough, render this, 
“but man floats about with words." ‘The Hebrew here means 
manifestly, hollow, empty; then insincere and hypocritical. Zophar 
refers to a hollow-hearted man, who, though he was in fact like a 
wild ass's colt, attempted to appear mild and gentle, and to have a 
heart. The meaning is, that man by nature has a spirit untamed 
and unsubdued, and that with this he assumes the appearance of 
gentleness and tenderness, and attempts to appear as if he was worthy 
of love and affection. God seeing this hollow-heartedness, treats him 
accordingly. The reference here is to men like Job; and Zophar 
undoubtedly meant to say that he was hollow-hearted and insincere, 
and yet that he wished to appear to be a man having a heart, or 
having true piety. T Would be wise. "Various interpretations have 
been given to this expression. ‘lhe most simple and obvious seems to 
be the true one, though I have not seen it noticed by any of the com- 


mentators. The word rendered ** would be wise” (ax) is from 335 or 
3 3) 
3, meaning Aeart, and the sense here, as it seems to me, is ‘vain, 


hollow, and insincere man would wish to seem to have a heart ;" 
that is, would desire to appear sincere, or pious. Destitute of that 
truly, and false and hollow, he would nevertheless wish to appear 
different, and would put on the aspect of sincerity and religion. ‘This 
is the most simple exposition, and this accords with the drift of the 
passage exactly, and expresses a sentiment which is unquestionably 
true. Gesenius, however, and some others render it, ‘but man is 
hollow and wanteth understanding ; yea, man is born like a wild ass’s colt, 
signifying the weakness and dulness of the human understanding in 
eomparison with the Divine wisdom.” Others render it, ** but the 
foolish man becometh wise when the wild ass's colt shall become a 
man," i. e. never, a most forced and unnatural construction, Dr. 
Good renders it: 


Will he then accept the hollow-hearted person ? 
Or shall the wild ass-colt assume the man ? 


Schultens and Dathe translate it: 


Let then vain man be wise, 
And the wild ass’s colt become a man. 


{| Though man be born. Though man by nature, or in connexion 
with his birth, is untamed, lawless, rebellious. The wild ass is a 
striking image of that which is untamed and unsubdued. Comp. 
notes, ch. xxxix. 5. Thus Jeremiah describes it, **a wild ass used to 
the wilderness, that snuffeth up the wind at her pleasure,” Jer, ii, 24, 
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13 If thou prepare / thine | heart, and stretch out thine 
fi Sam. T. 3. hands toward him ; 


13 If thou prepare thine heart, 
And stretch ont thine hands towards him ; 


Thus it is said of Ishinael (Gen. xvi. 12), **and he will bea wild man," 
DIY NOD.—a wild ass of a man. So Job xxxix. 5: 


Who hath sent out the wild ass free; 
Or who hath loosed the bands of the wild ass? 


It is not quite easy for us to understand these allusions, for with us 
the ass is the proverbial image of stupidity, dulness, obstinacy, and 
immobility. But it was not so with the ancients. It is mentioned 
as distinguished for velocity, for wildness, and for an unsubdued 
spirit, Thus Oppian, as quoted by Bochart, Hieroz. lib. i. c. ix. 
p. 63, says: 


Kpamvov, dedAdonddny, kparepóvvxov, dtdTaTov 8eiv. 


Swift, rapid, with strong hoofs, and most fleet in his course. And 
Aristotle mentions wild asses as thy taxuTnta biapépovtes, Hist. lib. 
vi. 6. c. 36. So Ælian says of them, Sxioro: Opauetw, fleet in their 
course, And Xenophon says of them, «oA? rov Íxzov bürrov Érpexov, 
they run much swifter than a horse. In describing the march of the 
younger Cyrus through Syria, he says, ‘The wild ass being swifter 
of foot than our horses, would, in gaining ground upon them, stand 
still and look around ; and when their pursuers got nearly up to them, 
they would start off, and repeat the same trick; so that there re- 
mained to the hunters no other method of taking them but by dividing 
themselves into dispersed parties which succeeded each other in the 
chase," Comp. Bochart, Hieroz. P. I. lib. iii. c. xvi. pp. 867—879. 
A similar statement is made by ZElian (lib. xiv. cap. 10, as quoted by 
Bochart), **'The wild asses of Maurusius (dvo: Mavpovoior) are most 
fleet in their course, and at the commencement of their course they 
seem to be borne along by the winds, or as on the wings of a bird.” 
“In Persia," says the Editor of the Pictorial Bible, “the wild ass is 
prized above all other animals as an object of chase, not only from its 
fleetness, but the delicacy of its flesh, which made it an article of 
luxury even at the royal tables," ‘‘They are now most abundantly 
found in the deserts of l'artary, and of the countries between the 
Tigris and the Indus, more particularly in the central parts of the 
regions thus defined. We know that they were also anciently found 
in the regions of Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Syria, and Arabia 
Deserta; but from these regions they seem to have been, in the 
course of ages, almost entirely expelled or extirpated.” — Pict. Bib. 
on Job xxxix. 5. The idea in the passage before us is, that man at 
his birth has a strong resemblance to a wild and untamed animal; 
and the passage undoubtedly indicates the early belief of the native 
proneness of man to wander away from God, and of his possessing by 
nature an unsubmissive spirit. 

13. If thou prepare thine heart. Zophar now proceeds to state that 
if Job even yet would return to God, he might hope for acceptance. 
Though he had sinned, and though he was now, as he supposed, a 
hollow-hearted and an insincere man, yet, if he would repent, he 
might expect the Divine favour. In this he accords with the senti- 
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14 If iniquity be in thine | thy face without spot; yea, thou 
hand, put it far away, and let | shalt be stedfast, and shalt not 
not wickeduess dwell ins thy | fear: 


tabernacles. 16 Because thou shalt forget 
15 For then shalt thou lift up | thy misery, and remember ît as 
g Psa. 101. 3. waters that pass away : 


14 If the iniquity which is in thine hands thou wilt put far away, 
_ And wilt not suffer evil to dwell in thy habitation ; 
15 Then shalt thou lift up thy countenance without spot, 
And thou shalt be firm, and shalt not fear: 
16 For thou shalt forget thy misery— 
Like waters that pass away shalt thou remember it. 


ment of Eliphaz, and he concludes his speech in a manner not a little 
resembling his. See ch. v. 17—27. T And stretch out thine hands 
toward him. In the attitude of supplication. To stretch out, or 
spread forth the hands, is a phrase often used to denote the act of 
supplication. See 1 Tim. ii. 9, and the notes of Wetstein on that 
place. Horace, 3 Carm. xxiii. 1, Colo supinas si tuleris manus. 
Ovid. M. ix. 701, Ad sidera supplex Cressa manus tollens. Trist. i. 
10, 21, Ipse gubernator, tollens ad sidera palmas. Comp. Livy, v. 21; 
Seneca, Ep. 41; Psa. ciii. 22; exxxiv. 2; cxli, 2; Ezra ix. 47, 

14. If iniquity be in thine hand, If you have in your possession 
anything that has been unjustly obtained. If you have oppressed 
the poor and the fatherless, and have what properly belongs to them, 
let it be restored, This is the obvious duty of one who comes to God 
to implore his favour. Comp. Luke xix. 8. 

15. For then shalt thou lift up thy face without spot. That is, thy face 
shall be bright, clear, and cheerful, Thus we speak of a bright and 
happy countenance. Zophar undoubtedly designs to show what his 
appearance would be, contrasted with what it then was. Now his 
countenance was dejected and sad. It was disfigured by tears, and 
terror, und long-continued anguish. But if he would put away 
iniquity, and return to God, his face would be cheerful again, and he 
would be a happy man. 1 Yea, thou shalt be stedfast, and shalt not 
fear. The word rendered ‘‘stedfast’’ (P39) is from 73?, to pour, to 
pour out, and is applied to liquids, or to metals which are fused and 
poured into a mould, and which then become hard. Hence it is used 
in the sense of firm, solid, intrepid.—Gesenius. Schultens supposes 
that the reference here is to metallic mirrors, made by casting, and 
then polished; and that the idea is, that his face would shine like sueh 
amirror. But it may be doubted whether this interpretation is not 
too refined. ‘The other and more common explanation well suits the 
sense, and should probably be retained. 

16. And remember it as waters that pass away. As calamity that 
has completely gone by, or that has rolled on and will return no more. 
The comparison is beautiful. ‘The water of the river is borne by us, 
and returns no more. The rough, the swollen, the turbid stream, we 
remember as it foamed and dashed along, threatening to sweep every- 
thing away; but it went swiftly by, and will never come back. So 
with afflictions, They are soon gone. The most intense pain soon 
subsides. The days of sorrow pass quickly away. ‘There is an outer 
limit of suffering, and even ingenuity cannot prolong it far. The man 
disgraced, and whose life is a burden, will soon die, On the cheeka 
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17 And thane age shall! be | as the morning. 
clearer than the noon-day ; thou 18 And thou shalt be secure, 
shalt shine ^ forth, thou shalt be | because there is hope; yea, thou 
1 arise above the noon-day. h Prov. 4. 18; shalt dig about thee, and thou 
Isa. 58. 8, 10. shalt take thy rest in safety. 


17 And thy life shall be bright above the noon-day 
Now thou art now in darkness—but thou shalt he as the morning. 
18 And thou shalt be confident, for there will be hope: 
Now thou art suffused with shame—but then nae lie down in safety. 


of the solitary prisoner doomed to the dungeon for life a ** mortal 
paleness” will soon settle down, and the comforts of approaching death 
will soothe the anguish of his sad heart. The rack of torture cheats 
itself of its own purpose, and the exhausted sufferer is released. 
“The excess [of grief] makes it soon mortal ‘No sorrow but 
killed itself much sooner.’’—Shakspeare. When we look back upon 
our sorrows, it is like thinking of the stream that was so much swollen, 
and was so impetuous. Its waters rolled on, and they come not back 
again; and there is a kind of pleasure in thinking of that time of 
danger, of that flood that was then so fearful, and that has now swept 
on to come back no more. So there is a kind of peaceful joy in 
thinking of the days of sorrow that are now fled for ever; in the 
assurance that those sad times will never, never recur again, 

17. And thine age, Thy life. This does not mean old age; but the 
idea is, that his life would be cheerful and happy. T Clearer than the 
noon-day. Marg., arise above the noon-day. ‘The margin is a literal 
rendering; but the sense is clear in the text. The idea is, that the 
remainder of his life would be bright as the sun if he would return to 
God. T Thou shalt shine forth. Or rather, **thou art now in darkness, 
but thou shalt be as the morning." The word here used (EY) is 
from HÙ, to cover—as with wings, to fly, to cover with darkness. In 
no instance does it mean to shine, or to be clear and bright ; and why 
our translators attached that idea’ to it, itis now difficult to conjecture, 
The Chaldee and Syriac read the word as a noun, and render the 
passage, and thy darkness shall be as the aurora." The Vulgate 
renders it, * and meridian splendour, as it were, shall arise upon thee 
at the evening." The LXX., “and thy prayer shall be like the 
morning star, “and life shall rise upon thee from noon-day." The 
sense in the Hebrew is plain. He was then in darkness, Clouds and 
calamities were round about him, but if he would return to God, he 
would be permitted to enjoy a bright day of prosperity. Such a day 
would return to him like the morning after a long and gloomy night. 

18. And thou shalt be secure. You will feel confident that your pros- 
perity will be permanent, and you will be free from the distressing 
anxieties and fears which you now have. T Thou shalt dig about thee. 
The Chaldee renders this, ** thou shalt prepare for thyself a sepulchre, 
and shalt lie down in safety." The word here used (E!) has two 
significations, It means, (1,) to dig—as, e. g. a well, and under this 
signification to seareh out, to explore; and, (2,) to be ashamed, to 
blush, Isa, i. 29, According to Gesenius, the latter here is the signi- 
fication, “ Now thou art ashamed, then thou shalt dwell in quiet,” 
—Lex. So Noyes | renders it. Dr. Good translates it, ‘* yea, thou 
shalt look around;’’ Rosenmiiller, ‘‘thou art suffused with shame,’ 
This is, probably, the true sense; and the idea is, that though he was 
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wicked shall fail, and ? they 
and none shall make thee afraid; | shall not escape, and their * hope 
yea, many shall ! make suit unto | shall be as? the giving up of the 
thee. | ghost. 


19 Also thou shalt lie down, 


20 But the eyes ‘of the 2 flight shall perish from them. 
Bintreat thy face, Psa.45.12. i Deut. 28.65. k Prov. 11.7. 3 or, a puff of breath. 


19 Yea, thou shalt lie down, and none shall make thee afraid ; 
And many shall make suit unto thee. 

20 But the eyes of the wicked shall be wearied out; 
And they shall find no refuge; 
And their hope shall expire. 


now covered with shame, yet he would lie down in peace and safety 
if he would return to the Lord. 

19. Many shall make suit unto thee. Many shall come in a suppliant 
manner to ask counsel and advice, The meaning is, that he would be 
a man of distinction, to whom many would look for counsel. ‘This 
was evidently an honour highly valued in the East, and one on which 
Job had formerly prided himself, See ch. xxix. 7—13. 

20. But the eyes of the wicked shall fail, 'That is, they shall be 
wearied out by anxiously looking for relief from their miseries.— Noyes, 
Their expectation shall be vain, and they shall find no relief. Perhaps 
Zophar here means to apply this to Job, and to say to him that, with 
his present views and character, his hope of relief would fail. His 
only hope of relief was in a change—in turning to God—since it was a 
settled maxim that the wicked would look for relief in vain. ‘This 
assumption that he was a wicked man must have been among the most 
trying things that Job had to endure. Indeed nothing could be more 
provoking than to have others take it for granted, as a matter that did 
not admit of argument, that he was a hypocrite, and that God was 
dealing with him as an incorrigible sinner. T And they shall not escape. 
Marg., flight shall perish from them. The margin is a literal transla- 
tion of the Hebrew. The sense is, Escape for the wicked is out of the 
question. ‘They must be arrested and punished. “T And their hope 
shall be as the giving up of the ghost. Literally, “the breathing out of 
the life or soul," ‘Their hope shall leave them as the breath or life 
does the body. Itis like death. The expression does not mean that 
their hope would always expire at death, but that it would certainly 
expire as life leaves the body. The meaning is, that whatever hope a 
wicked man has of future happiness and salvation must fail, ‘The 
time must come when it will cease to comfort and support him. The 
hope of the pious man lives until it is lost in fruition in heaven. It 
attends him in health ; supports him in sickness; is with him at 
home; accompanies him abroad; cheers him in solitude; is his com- 
panion in society ; is with him as he goes down into the shades of 
adversity ; and it brightens as he travels along the valley of the shadow 
of death. It stands as a bright star over his grave—and is lost only 
in the glories of heaven, as the morning star is lost in the superior 
brightness of the rising sun. Not so the hypocrite and the sinner, 
His hope dies—and he leaves the world in despair. Sooner or later 
the last ray of his delusive hopes shall take its departure from the soul, 
and leave it to darkness. No matter how bright it may have been ; 
no matter how long he has cherished it; no matter on what it is 
founded—whether on his morals, his prayers, his accomplishments, 
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his learning ; if it be not based on true eonversion, and the promised 
mercy of God through a Redeemer, it must soon cease to shine, and 
will leave the soul to the gloom of black despair. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTERS XIL, XIIL, XIV. 


THESE three chapters, which comprise the reply of Job to the speech of 
Zophar, andin general to what had been advanced by his friends, embrace 
the following points :— 

I. He commences the reply with a severe sarcasm—the first in which he 
had indulged—on the superiority which they assumed. They were ‘the 
people, he said, and wisdom would die with them, ch. xii, 2. 

lI. He affirms that he understood the points on which they had insisted as 
well as they; that they had advanced nothing that was new to him, or which 
he had not often reflected on; that by urging these plain maxims and common- 
place topics, they had done him an unkindness by undervaluing his under- 
standing, and complains that they had added to his sorrows by inflicting on 
him these truisms, and compelling him to hear sentiments with which he 
Mo so ira but which they supposed were profound and novel discoveries, 
ch, xii. 3—5. 

III. He then re-afürms his main position (ver. 6), maintaining that the 
worst of men, so far from receiving the punishment which was their due, 
were in fact prospered; and then proceeds to show them what ke knew of 
God. They had spoken of his wisdom and power, as if he were ignorant on 
the subject. He proceeds, therefore, to discourse of the Most High in a 
manner calculated to make them ashamed of their comparatively obscure and 
narrow views, and to show that he had reflected on that point much more 
than they had, ch. xii. 7—25; xiii. 1, 2. This part of the discourse may be 
regarded somewhat as a trial of skill; or an attempt to show that he could 
speak of God in strains as sublime as they could, and that the maxims which 
he had treasured np were quite as well calculated to exalt God as theirs were. 
He speaks of the universal sovereignty of God; says that the knowledge of 
him 1s to be learned from the beasts, the earth, and the whole course of events ; 
admits that his agency is scen everywhere, but maintains that his dispensa- 
tions are not in exact accordance with the character of man, and that men 
are not treated according to their deserts in this life. a 

IV. He expresses his earnest desire to transfer his cause to the tribunal of 
the Almighty. This he wishes because he believes that God would be just, 
and because his friends were manifestly so severe in their judgments, ch. xiii. 
3—13. In the course of this part of the argument, he accuses them of in- 
justice and unkindness, and concludes it by desiring that they would hold 
their peace. Their arguments, he said, were such as to dishonour God, and 
to expose them to the Divine displeasure, and he counsels them if they would 
be wise to be silent. 

V. In eh. xiii. 14—28, he makes his appeal, in the most solemn manner, 
to God. He urges the most earnest protestation of his innocence, and affirms 
that it is his intention to trust in God, thongh he should slay him; but in 
connexion with this, he remonstrates in the most pathetic manner with God 
for afflicting him as he was doing. 

VI. The argument of Job is closed in ch. xiv., by a description of the 
shortness of human life of exquisite beauty. This is a part of his address tc 
God, and is the expression of the deep feelings of his soul. It is full of 
mingled emotions of fear, and hope, and despondency, exhibiting doubts 
respecting the future state, with occasionally a slight hope of it until his 
mind sinks into utter despondency, and he wishes that he were in the grave. 
This beantiful chapter contains the following parts, viz.: 

(1.) An affirmation that man is born to trouble, and must soon be cnt down, 
vers. 1, 2. 

(2.) Since such must be the lot of man, Job asks why God should afilict 
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CHAPTER XII. people, and wisdom shall die 
AND Job answered and said, | with you. 
3 No doubt but ye are the 


TILE FIRST SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED. 


The answer of Job to Zophar.—Ch. xii, xiii., xiv. 


1 Anp Job answered and said: 
2 No doubt ye are the people! 
And wisdom will die with you! 


him? Why not suffer him to enjoy his few days here in peace, and let him 
pass through his brief existence without annoyance? vers. 3—6. 

(3.) He then adverts with the deepest feeling to the fact that a man when 
he is dead will not be suffered to live again on the earth, vers. 7—12. A tree 
when it is cut down will spring up again, and if it were so with man he 
might well bear to be afilictel. But he was cut down, and never again while 
the heavens endured would he be allowed to revisit the earth. 

(4.) He then expresses the earnest wish that God would hide him in the 
grave, until his wrath should be overpast; and that then if He would call 
him forth, he would answer him, and would vindicate himself. Now, while 
thus suffering under the expressions of the Divine displeasure, he was unequal 
to it. God watched him; and as waters wash away stones, and even the 
mountain is wasted away, so man must waste away under long-continued 
trials. With this language of mingled complaint, remonstrance, despondency, 
and doubt, Job closes the first series of tbe controversy. He is evidently in 
deep perplexity. He knows not what to do, or what to think; but on the 
whole his language is that of one who felt that God and man were alike 
against him, and that he had uo comforter. 


2. No doubt but ye are the people, hat is, the only wise people. 
You have engrossed all the wisdom of the world, and all else are to 
be regarded as fools. This is evidently the language of severe sarcasm ; 
and it shows a spirit fretted and chafed by their reproaches. Job felt 
contempt for their reasoning, and meant to intimate that their maxims, 
on which they placed so much reliance, were common-place, and such 
as every one was familiar with. T And wisdom shall die with you. 
This is ironical, but it is language such as is common perhaps every- 
where. ‘The people of the East," says Roberts, *' take great pleasure 
in irony, and some of their satirical sayings are very eutting. When 
a sage intimates that he has superior wisdom, or when he is disposed 
to rally another for his meagre attainments, he says, * Yes, yes, you 
are the man!’ ‘Your wisdom is like the sea.’ ‘When you die, 
whither will wisdom go? ”?” In a serious sense, language like this is 
used by the classic writers to describe the death of eminently great or 
good men. They speak of wisdom, bravery, piety, or music, as dying 
with them. Thus Moscehus, Idyll. iii. 12; 


"Orr: Biwy ré0vakev 6 BákoAos, rt aiv aite 
Kal Tò uéAos réÜvake, kal GAero Awpls doibd., 
** Bion the swain is dead, and with him song has died, and the Doric muse 
has perished.’ 
Expressions like these are common. ‘Thus in the “ Pleasures of 
Hope” itis said— 
*' And freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell." 
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3 But I have ' understanding 4 [am as one mocked of his 
as well as you; 1? am not in- | neighbour, who calleth upon 
ferior to yon: yea, * who know- | God, and he answereth him: 
eth not such things as these? the just upright man 4s laughed 

1 an heart. 2 fall not lower than you, to scorn. 
3 with whom are not such as these? 

3 Yet I have understanding as well as you; 
I am not inferior to you ; 
And with whom are there not sayings like these ? 

+ A mockery to his neighbour am 1— 
The man calling upon God, and whom he answers— 
Derided is the just, the perfect raan 


3. But I have understanding as well as you. Marg. as in the Heb., 
an heart, The word heart in the Scriptures is often used to denote 
the understanding or mind. It seems to have been regarded as the 
souree of that which was called life or soul. Indeed, I do not recollect 
a single instance in the Scriptures in which the word ** head" is used, 
as with us, as the seat of the intelleet, or where the distinction is 
adverted to that is so common with us between the head and thie 
heart. With us, the heart is the seat of the affections and emotions ; 
with the Hebrews it was the seat of understanding, and the omAdyxva 
—the viscera, the bowels—were the seat of the emotions. See notes 
on Isa xvi. 11. A more correct physiology has taught us that the 
brain is the organ of the intellect, and we now speak of the keart as the 
seat of the affections. The Romans regarded the breast as the seat of 
the soul. Thus Virgil, speaking of the death of Lucagus by the hand 
of Æneas, says— 

Tum latebras anime pectus mucrone recludit.— Zn. x. 601. 


T I am not inferior to you. Marg., fall not lower than. This is the 
literal translation: **I do not fall beneath you." Job claims to be 
equal to them in the power of quoting the sayings of the ancients; 
and in order to show this, he proceeds to adduce a number of pro- 
verbial sayings, occupying the remainder of this chapter, to show that 
he was familiar with that mode of reasoning, and that in this respect 
he was fully their equal. This may be regarded as a trial of skill, and 
was quite common in the East. Wisdom consisted in storing up a 
large amount of proverbs and maxims, and in applying them readily 
and pertinently on all public occasions; and in this controversy, Job 
was by no means disposed to yield to them. T Yea, who knoweth not 
such things as these? Marg., With whom are not such as these? The 
meaning is, that instead of being original, the sentiments which they 
advanced were the most common-place imaginable. Job not only said 
that Ae knew them, but that it would be strange if everybody did not 
know them. 

4. I am as one mocked of his neighbour. ‘There has been considerable 
variety in the interpretation of this verse, The general sense is, that 
Job felt himself to be a mere laughing-stock for his neighbours. ‘They 
treated him as if he were not worth regarding, ‘They had no sympathy 
for him in his sorrows, and they showed no respect for his opinions. 
Dr. Good understands this and the following verses as a part of the 
controversy in which Job proposes to show his skill in debate, and to 
adduce proverbs after the manner of his friends. But it is more pro- 
bably an allusion to himself, aud is designed to state that he felt that 
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5 He that is ready to slip | despised in the thought of him 
with Ais feet is as a lamp | that is at ease. 


5 He that is ready to slip with his feet, 
In the eyes of him that is at ease, 
Is as a cast-away torch. 


he was not treated with the respect which was due to him. Much 
difficulty has been felt in understanding the connexion. Reiske con- 
tends that ver. 2 has no connexion with ver. 3, and that vers. 11, 12, 
should be interposed between them. The connexion seems to me to 
be this: Job complains that he was not treated with due deference. 
They had showed no respeet for his understanding and rank, They 
had urged the most common-place topics ; advanced stale and trite 
apothegms, as if he had never heard them ; dwelt on maxims familiar 
even to the meanest persons ; and had treated him in this manner as 
if he were a mere child in knowledge. Thus to be approached with 
vague common-places, and with remarks such as would be used in 
addressing children, he regarded as insult and mockery. 1 Who calleth 
upon God, and he answereth Aim. This phrase has given occasion to 
great variety in the interpretation, Umbreit renders it, ** I, who once 
called upon God, and he answered me;" that is, I, who once was a 
happy man, and blessed of God. Schultens renders it, “I, who call 
upon God,” i. e. for trial, “and am ready to answer him." Rosen- 
müller Supposes that Job has reference to the assurances of- his friends, 
that if he would call upon God, he would answer him, and that in 
view of that suggestion he exclaims, ** Shall a man who is a laughing- 
stock to his neighbour call upon God, and will heanswer him?" "The 
probable meaning is, that he had been a man who had had constant 
communion with God. He had been a favourite of the Almighty, for 
he had lent a listening ear to his supplications. It was now a thing of 
which he might reasonably complain, that a man who had enjoyed 
such manifest tokens of the Divine favour was treated with reproach 
and scorn. 

5. He that is ready to slip with his feet. The man whose feet waver 
or totter; that is, the man in adversity. See Prov. xxv. 19. A man 
in prosperity is represented as standing firm; one in adversity as 
wavering, or falling. See Psa. Ixxiii, 2. 


But as for me, my feet were almost gone; 
My steps had well nigh slipped. 


There is much difficulty in this passage, and it has by no means been 
removed by the labour of critics. The reader may consult Rosenmiiller, 
Good, and Schultens, on the verse, for a more full attempt to illustrate 
its meaning. Dr. Good, after Reiske and Parkhurst, has offered an 
explanation by rendering the whole passage thus: 


The just, the perfect man is a laughing-stock to the proud, 
A derision amidst the sunshine of the prosperous, 
While ready to slip with his foot. 


It does not appear to me, however, that this translation can be fairly 
educed from the Hebrew text, and I am disposed to acquiesce in the 
more common and obvious interpretation. According to that, the idea 
is, that a man in adversity, when falling from a high condition of 
honour, is regarded as an almost extinguished lamp, that is now held 
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3 The tabernacles of robbers | God are secure; into whose 
* prosper, and they that provoke | hand God bringeth abundantty. 
k Psa. 13. 12, etc. ; Jer. 12. 1, etc, 
6 The tents of robbers are secure, 


They are secure to those who provoke God, 
To whose hand God brings in abundance. 


in contempt, and is cast away. When the torch was blazing, it was 
regarded as of value; when nearly extinguished, it would be regarded 
as worthless, and would be cast away. So when a man was in pros- 
perity he would be looked up to as a guide andan example. In adversity, 
his counsels would be rejected, and he would be looked upon with 
contempt. Nothing ean be more certain or more common than the fact 
here adverted to. The rich and the great are looked up to with respect 
and veneration. Their words and actions have an influence which 
those of no other men have. When they begin to fall, others are 
willing to hasten their fall. Long cherished but secret envy begins to 
show itself; those who wish to rise rejoice in their ruin, and they are 
looked upon with contempt in proportion to their former honour, rank, 
and power. They are regarded as an extinguished torch— of no value, 
and are cast away. T In the thought. In the mind, or the view. 
<% Of him that is at ease. In a state of comfort and prosperity. He 
finds no sympathy from them. Job doubtless meant to apply this to 
his friends. They were then at ease, and were prosperous. Not 
suffering pain, and not overwhelmed with poverty, they now looked 
with the utmost composure on him—as they would on a toreh which 
was burnt out, and which there would be no hope of rekindling. 

6. The tabernacles of robbers prosper. The tents or dwellings of 
robbers are safe and secure. ‘This is Job's original proposition, to 
which he all along adheres. It is, that God does not deal with men 
in this life according to their character; and in support of this he now 
appeals to the fact that the tents or dwellings of robbers are safe. 
Arabia would furnish many illustrations of this, which could not be 
unknown to the friends of Job. The Arabs dwelt in tents, and they 
were then, as now, wandering, predatory tribes. They lived, to a 
great extent, by plunder, and doubtless Job could appeal to the ob- 
servation of his friends for the proof of this. He affirms that, so far 
from dealing with men according to their character, God often seemed 
to protect the public robber, and the blasphemer of, his name. 
*| Prosper. They are secure, tranquil, at rest—for so the Hebrew word 
means, They are not disturbed and broken in upon. T And they that 
provoke God. Or rather, “ the tents are secure to those who provoke 
God." Dr. Good renders it, ** and are fortresses to those who provoke 
God ;" but the true idea is, that the tents of those who provoke God 
by their conduct are safe. God does not seem to notice them, or to 
come out in judgment against them. T Into whose hand God bringeth 
abundantly. Dr. Noyes renders this, ‘who carry their God in their 
hand;" but with much less accuracy, as it seems to me, than commonly 
characterizes his version. Eichhorn renders it in a sense somewhat 
similar: 

Die ihre Faust für ihre Gottheit achten— 
‘t who regard their fist as their God." And so Stuhlman renders it: 


Und wem die Faust für Gottheit gilt— 
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7 But ask now the beasts, | the fowls of the air, and they 
and they shall teach thee; and | shall tell thee : 


7 But now ask the beasts, and they shall teach thec ; 
And the fowls of heaven, and they shall tell thee. 


‘Cand to whom the fist avails for their God ;" that is, says he, Job 
means that this is the course of the world. Dr. Good renders it, ** of 
him who hath created all these things with his hand’’—still less 
accurately. In order to this, he is obliged to suppose an error in the 
text, but without the slighest authority. Jerome renders it as in our 
version. The LXX., “ who provoke the Lord as if there would be no 
trial to them—éraots abróv—hereafter ;" which certainly makes sense, 
but it was never obtained from the Hebrew. JRosenmiiller renders it, 
** who have their own hand, i. e. power, for God ;" a description, says 
he, of a wicked and violent man who thinks it right for him to do as 
he pleases. It seems to me, however, that the common interpretation, 
which is the most simple, is most in accordance with the Hebrew, and 
with the drift of the passage. According to this it means, that there 
is security to the man who lives to provoke that God who is constantly 
bringing to him in abundance the tokens of kindness. This is the fact 
on which Job is insisting—that God does not treat men in this world 
according to their real character, but that the wicked are prospered 
and the righteous are afflicted. 

7. But ask now the beasts. Rosenmiiller supposes that this appeal 
to the inferior creation should be regarded as connected with ver. 3, 
and that the intermediate verses are parenthetic. Zophar had spoken 
with considerable parade of the wisdom of God. He had said (ch. xi. 
7, seq.) that the knowledge of God was higher than the heavens, and 
had professed (ver. 6) to have himself exalted views of the Most High. 
In reply to this, Job says that the views which Zophar had expressed 
were the most common-place imaginable. He need not pretend to be 
acquainted with the more exalted works of God, or appeal to them as 
if his knowledge corresponded with them. Even the lower creation 
—the brutes—the earth—the fishes—could teach him knowledge 
which he had not now. Even from their nature, properties, and 
modes of life, higher views might be obtained than Zophar had. 
Others suppose that the meaning is, that, in the distribution of happi- 
ness, God is so far from observing moral relations, that even among 
the lower animals the rapacious and the violent are prospered, and 
the gentle and the innocent are the victims. ions, wolves, and 
panthers are prospered—the lamb, the kid, the gazelle, are the victims. 
Either of these views may suit the connexion, though the latter seems 
to me to be the more probable interpretation. The object of Job is to 
show that rewards and punishments are not distributed according to 
character. This was so plain in his view as scarcely to admit of 
argument. It was seen allover the world, not only among men, but 
even in the brute creation. Everywhere the strong prey upon the 
weak; the fierce upon the tame; the violent upon the timid. Yet 
God does not come forth to destroy the lion and the hyena, or to 
deliver the lamb and the gazelle from their grasp. Like robbers (ver. 
6), lions, panthers, and wolves prowl upon the earth; and the eagle 
and the vulture from the air pounce upon the defenceless, and the 
feet robbers of the deep prey upon the feeble, and still are prospered. 

What a striking illustration of the course of events among men, and of 
P2 
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8 Or speak to the earth, and 9 Who knoweth not in all 
it shall teach thee; and the | these, that the hand of the 
fishes of the sea shall declare | Lon» hath wrought this? 
unto thee. 


8 Or speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee, 
And the fishes of the sea will declare to thee. 
9 Who among all these doth not know 
That the hand of JEnovAH doeth this? 


the relative condition of the righteous and the wicked! Nothing could 
be more pertinent to the design of Job than this appeal, and nothing was 
more in aecordance with the whole structure of the argument in the 
poem, where wisdom is seen mainly to consist in the result of careful 
observation. | Amd they shall teach thee. Shall teach thee that God 
does not treat all according to their character. He does not give 
security to the gentle, the tame, and the innocent, and punish the 
ferocious, the blood-thirsty, and the cruel. T And the fowls. They 
shall give thee information of the point under diseussion. Those that 
prey upon others—as the eagle and the vulture—are not exposed at 
once to the Divine displeasure, and the tender and harmless are not 
protected. The general principle is illustrated in them, that the 
dealings of God are not always in exact accordance with character, 

8. Or speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee. Perhaps this appeal 
to the earth may mean, as Stuhlman supposes, that the same thing is 
shown in the productions of the earth, as in the case of fierce animals. 
Noxious weeds and useless plants are more thrifty than the plants 
which are useful, and the growth of poisonous or annoying things on 
the earth illustrates the same thing as the dealings of God with men 
—that his dealings are not in accordance with the real nature of 
objects. T And the fishes of the sea. The same thing is manifested in 
the sea, where the mighty prey upon the feeble, and the fierce and the 
ferocious overcome the defenceless. The sentiment is, that it is a 
great principle which pervades all things, that the ferocious, the strong, 
the wicked, are often prospered, while the weak, the defenceless, the 
innocent, the pious, are subject to calamities, and that God does not 
apportion his dealings to the exact character of his creatures. Un- 
doubtedly Job was right in this, and this general principle might be 
seen then, as now, to pervade the world. 

9. Who knoweth not in all these. Who cannot see in all these the 
proofs of the same Divine and sovereign agency? Who cannot see the 
hand of the same God, and the same great principles of administration ? 
The meaning of Job is, that the position which he defends is so plain, 
that it may be learned from the very earth and the lowest orders of 
animals which God has made. M That the hand of the LORD hath 
wrought this. In this place the original word is mm—Jeuovau. On 
the meaning of the word, see notes on Isaiah, ch. i. 2. The Chaldee 
also renders it here ?—JAn. It is remarkable that this is the only 
place where the name JEHOovAH occurs in poetical parts of the book of 
Job, in the printed editions. In ch. xxviii. 28, Jenovan is found in 
some manuscripts, though the word Adonai is in the printed copies. 
—Eichhorn, Einleit. § 644, note. In ch. xii. 9, the word JEHOVAH, 
though found in the printed editions, is wanting in nine ancient 
manuscripts.—Dr. J. P. Wilson, on the “ Hope of Immortality,” p. 57. 
The word JEHovAu constantly occurs in the historical parts of the 
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10 In whose hand ts the ! soul 11 Doth not the ear try 
of every living thing, and the | words? and the ? mouth taste 
breath of all * mankind. his meat? 

1 or, life. 2 flesh of man. 3 palate, 
10 In whose hand is the life of every thing that liveth, 
And the breath of all human fes 
11 Doth not the ear prove words? 
And the palate taste its food ? 


book. On the argument derived from this, in regard to the antiquity 
of the book of Job, see the Introduction, $ 4, iii. 3. 

10. In whose hand is the soul of every living thing, Marg., life, The 
margin is the more correct rendering. The idea is, that all are under 
the control of God. He gives life, and health, and happiness when he 
pleases, and when he chooses he takes them away. His sovereignty is 
manifested, says Job, in the inferior creation, or among the beasts of 
the field, the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of heaven. T Amd the 
breath of all mankind, Marg., flesh of man. The margin is in accord- 
ance with the Hebrew. 'The meaning is, that man is subjected to the 
same laws as the rest of the creation, God is a sovereign, and the 
same great principles of administration may be seen in all his works. 

11. Doth not the ear try words? The literal meaning of this, which 
is evidently a proverbial expression, is plain;.but about its bearing 
here there is more difficulty. The literal sense is, that it is the office 
of the ear to mark the distinction of sounds, and to convey the sense 
to the soul. But in regard to the exact bearing of this proverb on 
the ease in hand, commentators have not been agreed. Probably the 
sense is, that there ought to be a diligent attention to the signification 
of words, and to the meaning of a speaker, as one carefully tastes his 
food; and Job, perhaps, may be disposed to complain that his friends 
had not given that attention which they ought to have done to the 
true design and signification of his remarks. Or it may mean that 
man is endowed with the faculty of attending to the nature and 
qualities of objects, and that he ought to exercise that faculty in 
judging of the lessons which are taught respecting God or his works. 
T And the mouth. Marg., as in the Heb., Ji! palate. The word means 
not merely the palate, but the lower part of the mouth (Gesenius), and 
is especially used to designate the organ or the seat of taste, Psa. cxix. 
103; Job vi. 30. € His meat. Its tood—the word meat being used 
in old English to denote all kinds of food. The sense is, Man is en- 
dowed with the faculty of distinguishing what is wholesome from 
what is unwholesome; and he should, in like manner, exercise the 
faculty which God has given him of distinguishing the true from the 
false on moral subjects. He should not suppose that all that had 
been said, or that could be said, must necessarily be true. He should 
not suppose that merely to string together proverbs, and to utter 
common-place suggestions, was a mark of true wisdom. He should 
separate the valuable from the worthless, the true from the false, and 
the wholesome from the injurious. Job complains that his friends 
had not done this. They had shown no power of diserimination or 
selection. "They had uttered common-place apothegms, and they 
gathered adages of former times, without any discrimination, and had 
urged them in their arguments against him, whether pertinent or not. 
It was by this kind of irrelevant and miscellaneous remark that he 
felt that he had been mocked by his friends, ver. 4. 
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12 With the ancient’ is wis- | understanding. 
dom ; and in length of days un- 14 Behold, he breaketh down, 
derstanding. and it cannot be built again; he 
13 With ! him zs wisdom and | shutteth ?up a man, and there 
strength, he hath counsel "and | can be no opening. 
ich. 32, 7. li.e, God, m Prov, 8.14. 2 upon 


12 With the aged is wisdom, 
And in length of days is understanding. 
13 With Him are wisdom and strength ; 
To him pertains counsel and understanding. 
14 Lo! he pulleth down, and it cannot be rebuilt ; 
He shutteth up a man, and there is no opening [for escape]. 


12. With the ancient is wisdom. With the aged. The word wi 


here used, means an old man, one grey-headed. It is used chiefly in 
poetry, and is commonly employed in the sense of one who is decrepit 
by age. It is rendered very aged in Job xv. 10; ** him that stooped for 
age,” 2 Chron. xxxvi. 17; “very old," Job xxxii. 6; and the aged, 
Job xxix. 8. The LXX. render it, 'Ev roAA@ xpóve, in much time. 
The sense is, that wisdom might be expected to be found with the 
man who had had a long opportunity to observe the course of events ; 
who had conversed with a former generation, and who had had time 
for personal reflection. This was in accordance with the ancient 
Oriental views, where knowledge was imparted mainly by tradition, 
and where wisdom depended much on the opportunity of personal 
observation. Comp. ch. xxxii. 7. 

18. With him is wisdom. Marg., correctly, God." However much 
wisdom there may seem to be with aged men, yet the true wisdom— 
that which was supreme and worthy of the name—was to be found 
in God alone. The object of Job was to lead the thoughts up to God, 
and to bring his friends to a contemplation of the wisdom which he 
manifests in his works, Accordingly, he goes on in the remainder of 
this chapter to state some of the illustrations of wisdom and power 
which God had exhibited, and partieularly to show that he was a 
sovereign, and did his pleasure everywhere. THe made all things; he 
sustains all things; he reverses the condition of men at his pleasure ; 
he sets up whom he pleases, and when he chooses he casts them 
down. His works are contrary in many respects to what we should 
anticipate ; and the sense of all is, that God was a holy and a righteous 
sovereign, and that such were the reverses under his administration 
that we could not argue that he treated all according to their 
character on earth. 

14. Behold, he breaketh down. None can repair what he pulls down. 
Cities and towns he can devote to ruin by fire, or earthquake, or the 
pestilence, and so completely destroy them that they can never be 
rebuilt. Ve may now refer to such illustrations as Sodom, Babylon, 
Petra, Tyre, Herculaneum, and Pompeii, as full proof of what is here 
affirmed. T He shutteth up a man. e can shut up a man in such 
difficulties and straits that he cannot extricate himself. See ch. xi. 10. 
The Chaldee renders this, **he shuts up a man in the grave (NEY93/2) 
and it cannot be opened." But the more correct idea is, that God 
has complete control over a man, and that he can so edge up his way 
that he cannot help himself. 
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15 Behold, he withholdeth | wisdom: the deceived "and the 
the waters, and they dry up; | deceiver are his. 
also he sendeth them out, and 17 He leadeth counsellors 
they overturn the earth. away spoiled, and maketh tho 
16 With him 7s strength and | judges ° fools. 
n Ezek. 14. 9. o Isa. 19. 13. 
15 Lo! he restraineth the waters, and they are dried up ; 
He sendeth them forth, and they desolate the earth. 
16 With him are strength and sufficiency ; 
The deceived and the deceiver are his. 
17 He leadeth counsellors away captive, 
And judges he maketh fools. 


ló. He withholdeth the waters. From the clouds and springs. He 
has control over the rains and the fountains; and when these are 
withheld, rivers and lakes become dry. The Syriac renders this 


AS ESSE he rebuke the waters, supposing that there might perhaps 


be an allusion to the drying up of the Red Sea, or the formation of a 
passage for the Israelites. But it is remarkable that in the argument 
here there is no allusion to any Aistorical fact, not to the flood, or to 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, or to the passage through 
the Red Sea, though these occurrences would have furnished so 
appropriate illustrations of the points under discussion. Is it to be 
inferred that Job had never heard of any of those events? Or may it 
have been that the lessons which they were adapted to teach had been 
actually embodied in the proverbs which he was using, and furnished 
well-known illustrations or the basis of such apothegms?  €| He 
sendeth them out, and they overturn the earth, Such inundations may 
have occurred in the swollen torrents of Arabia, and indeed are so 
common every where as to furnish a striking illustration of the power 
and sovereign agency of God. 

16. The deceived and the deceiver are his. This is designed to teach 
that all classes of men are under his control. All are dependent on 
him, and all are subject to him. He has power to keep them, and he 
can destroy them when he pleases. Dr. Good supposes that Job 
refers here to himself and his friends who had beguiled him into 
expressions of impatience and complaint. But it is more probably a 
general declaration that all classes of men were under the control of 
God. 

17. He leadeth counsellors away spoiled. Plundered or captive. That 
is, the counsels of wise and great men do not avail against God. 
Statesmen who promised themselves victory as the result of their 
plans he disappoints, and leads away into captivity. The object of 
this is to show that God is superior over all, and also that men are 
not dealt with in exact accordance with their character and rank. 
God is a sovereign, and he shows his sovereignty when defeating the 
counsels and purposes of the wisest of men, and overturning the plans 
of the mighty. T And maketh the judges fools. He leaves them to dis- 
tracted and foolish plans. He leaves them to the adoption of measures 
which result in their own ruin. He is a sovereign, having control over 
the minds of the great, and power to defeat all their counsels, and to 
render them infatuated. Nothing can beclearer than this. Nothing 
has been more frequently illustrated in the history of nations. In 
accordance with this belief is the well-known expression— 
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18 He looseth the bond of | mighty. 
kings, and girdeth their loins 20 He removeth ? away the 
with a girdle. ‘speech of the trusty, and taketh 
19 Hce” leadeth princes away | away the understanding of the 
spoiled, and overthroweth the | aged. 
p tsa. 45. 1, q Isa. 3. 1—3. 1 dip of the faithful. 
18 The authority of kings he loosens, 
And with a cord he bindeth their loins. 
19 He leadeth priests away captive, 
And the mighty he prostrates. 
20 He removeth eloquence from the trusty, 
And taketh away discernment from the aged. 


Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. 
Whom God purposes to destroy, he first infatuates. 


18. He looseth the bond of kings. The bond of kings (2%) here 
means that by which they bind others. Their power over others he 
loosens or takes away. T And girdeth their loins with a girdle. That 
is, he girds them with a rope or cord, and leads them away as prisoners, 
The whole series of remarks here refers to the reverses and changes 
in the conditions of life. The meaning here is, that the bonds of 
authority which they imposed on others are unbound, and that their 
own loins are bound with a girdle, not a girdle of royal dignity and 
ornament, but such a one as they are bound with who are servants, or 
who travel.— Pict. Bib. 

19. He leadeth princes away spoiled. That is, plundered. The 
word here rendered “princes” (en) means properly priests, and it 
is usually so rendered in the Scriptures. The ancient Hebrew inter- 
preters suppose that the word sometimes also means prince. The 
Chaldee Paraphrast has not unfrequently so rendered it, using the 
word X3] to express it, Gen. xli. 45; Psa. cx. 4. In this place, the 
Vulgate renders it, sacerdotes; and the LXX., iepeis, priests. So 
Luther renders it, priester. So Castellio. It can be applied to princes 
or statesmen only because priests were frequently engaged in perform- 
ing the functions of civil oflicers, and were in fact to a certain extent 
officers of the government. But it seems to me that it is to be taken 
in its usual signification, and that it means that even the ministers of 
religion were at the control of God, and were subject to the same 
reverses as other men of distinction and power. T And overthroweth. 


The word here used (rz) has the notion of slipping, or gliding. So 


in Arabie the word (sl, means to slip by, and to besmear. See 
Prov. xiii. 6: ** Wickedness overthroweth (Amn, causes to slip) the 
sinner.” Comp. Prov. xxi, 12; xxii. 12. Here it means to over- 
throw, to prostrate. The most mighty chieftains cannot stand firm 
before him, but they glide away and fall. 

20. He removeth away the speech of the trusty, Marg., lip of the 
faithful. ‘He takes away the lip," t. e. he takes away the power of 
giving safe counsel or good advice. The **trusty"' or “faithful” here 
refers to those of age and experience, and on whose counsel men are 
accustomed to rely. ‘The meaning here is, that their most sagacious 
anticipations are disappointed, their wisest schemes are foiled. They 
fail in their calculations of the course of events, and the arrangements 
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21 He ' poureth contempt 22 He discovereth * deep 
upon princes, and ' weakeneth | things out of darkness, and 


the strength of the mighty. bringeth out to light the shadow 
Dany ences: 1 or, dooseth the girdle | ‘ of death. 
Tute ng s 1 Cor. 4.5. ch. 34. 92, 


21 He poureth contempt upon princes; 
And looseth the girdle of the mighty. 

22 He revealeth deep things in the midst of darkness ; 
And bringeth the shadow of death to light. 


of Providence are such that they could not anticipate what was to 
occur. T The understanding of the aged. To whom the young 
were accustomed to look up with deference and respect. The mean- 
ing here is, that they who were accustomed to give wise and sound 
advice, if left by God, give vain and foolish counsels. 

21. He poureth contempt upon princes, He has power to hurl them 
from their thrones, and to overwhelm them with disgrace. T And 
weakeneth the strength of the mighty. Marg., as in Heb., looseth the 
girdle of the strong. The Orientals wore loose flowing robes, which 
were secured by a girdle around the loins. When they laboured, 
ran, or travelled, their robes were girded up. But this is common 
everywhere. Wrestlers, leapers, and runners, put a girdle around 
them, and are able thus to accomplish much more than they otherwise 
could. To loosen that, is to weaken them. So Job says that God 
had power to loosen the strength of the mighty. He here seems to 
labour for expressions, and varies the form of the image in every way 
to show the absolute control which God has over men, and the fact 
that his power is seen in the reverses of mankind. Lucretius has a 
passage strongly resembling this in the general sentiment: 


Usque adeo res humanas vis abdita quzdam 
Obterit; et pulchros fasces, seevasque secures, 
Proculcare, atque ludibrio sibi habere, videtur.— Lib. v. 1232, 


So from his awful shades, some Power unseen 
O'erthrows all human greatness! ‘Treads to dust 
Rods, ensigns, crowns—the proudest pomps of state; 
And laughs at all the mockery of man !— Good. 


22. He discovereth deep things out of darkness. That is, God discloses 
truths which are wholly beyond the power of man to discover—truths 
that seem to be hidden in profound night. This may refer either to 
the revelation which God was believed to have furnished, or to his 
power of bringing out the most secret thoughts and purposes, or to 
his power of predicting future events by bringing them out of dark- 
ness to the clear light of day, or to his power of detecting plots, 
intrigues, and conspiracies, T And bringeth out to light the shadow of 
death, On the meaning of the word rendered “shadow of death,” 
see notes on ch. iii. 5. It here denotes whatever is dark or obscure. 
It is rather a favourite expression with the author of this poem (see 
ch. x. 22; xvi. 16; xxiv. 17; xxxiv. 22; xxxviii, 17), though it occurs 
elsewhere in the Scriptures. The deepest darkness, the obscurest 
night, are represented by it; and the idea is, that even from the most 
dark and impenetrable regions God could bring out light and truth. 
All is naked and open to the mind of God. 
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23 Heinereaseth “the nations, | earth, and causeth them to wan- 
aud destroyeth them; he en- | der in a wilderness where there 
largeth the nations, aud ' strait- | is no way. 
eueth them again. 25 They grope ¥ in the dark 

24 He taketh away the heart | without light, and he maketh 
*of the chief of the people of the | them to? stagger like a drunken 


u Psa. 107.38. 1 deadeth in. man. 
z Dan. 4. 16. 33. y Deut. 98.90. © wander. 


23 He increaseth nations, and destroyeth them ; 
He enlargeth nations, and leadeth them back. 

24 He taketh away understanding from the chiefs of the people of the earth; 
And causeth them to wander 1n a solitude where there is no path. 

25 They grope in darkness, and there is no light ; 
He maketh them to reel like a drunken man. 

23. He increaseth the nations, and destroyeth them, He has entire 
control over them. ‘The sources of prosperity are in his hand, and at 
his pleasure he can visit them with famine, pestilence, or war, and 
diminish their numbers and arrest their prosperity. Dr. Good renders 
this very improperly, * He letteth the nations grow licentious;’’ but 
the word aip never has this sense. It means, to make great; to 
multiply; to increase, T And straiteneth them again, Marg., leadeth 
in. Sothe word m means. The idea is, that he increases a nation 
so that it spreads abroad beyond its usual limits, and then at his 
pleasure leads them back again, or confines them within the limits 
whence they had emigrated. 

24. He taketh away the heart, ‘The word heart here evidently means 
mind, intelligence, wisdom. See notes on ver, 3. 1 Of the chief of the 
people. Heb., ** heads of the people ;" that is, of the rulers of the earth. 
‘The meaning is, that he leaves them to infatuated and distracted coun- 
sels. By withdrawing from them, he has power to frustrate their plans, 
and to leave them to an entire want of wisdom. See notes on ver. 17. 
T And causeth them to wander in a wilderness. They are like persons in 
a vast waste of pathless sands without a waymark, a guide, or a path. 
The perplexity and confusion of the great ones of the earth could not be 
more strikingly represented than by the condition of such a losttraveller, 

25. They grope in the dark, They are like persons who attempt to 
feel their way along in the dark. Comp. notes on Isa, lix. 10. T And 
he maketh them to stagger like a drunken man. Marg., wander, ‘Their 
unstable and perplexed counsels are like the reelings of a drunken 
man, See notes on Isa, xix. 14; xxiv. 20. This closes the chapter, 
and with it the controversy in regard to the ability to adduce pertinent 
and striking proverbial expressions, „ See notes on ver. 3. Job had 
showed them that he was as familiar with proverbs respecting God as 
they were, and that he entertained as exalted ideas of the control and 
government of the Most High as they did. It may be added, that 
these are sublime and beautiful expressions respecting God. "They 
surpass all that can be found in the writings of the heathen; and they 
show that somehow in the earliest ages there prevailed views of God 
which the human mind for ages afterwards, and in the most favourable 
circumstances, was not capable of originating. ‘These proverbial say- 
ings were doubtless fragments of revealed truth, which had come 
down by tradition, and which were thus embodied in a form conve 
nient to be transmitted from age to age. 
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CHAPTER XIII. reason with God. 
L9 mine eye hath seen all (Ais, 4 But ye are forgers of lies, 
mine ear hath heard and | ye are all physicians of no 
understood it. ’ value. 


2 What ye know, the sume do 5 Ohthat ye would altogether 
I know also; I am not inferior | hold your peace! and*it should 
unto you. be your wisdom. 
3 Surely I would speak to a Isa. 1. 18; Mic. 6. 2, etc. b ch, 16. 9. 
the Almighty; and I desire to c Prov. 17. 28; Amos 5, 13, 
s choose 3; 31-35. 


1 Lo! all this hath mine eye secn ; 
Mine ear hath heard and understood it. 
2 What ye know, I know also; 
I do not fall below you. 
3 But oh that I might speak to the Almighty ; 
And I would have pleasure in urging my cause before God, 
+ For truly ye are forgers of sophisms ; 
Physicians of no value, all of you! 
à Oh that ye would be entirely silent, 
And it would be your wisdom! 


l. Lo, mine eye hath seen all this. I have seen illustrations of all 
that I have said, or that you have said about the methods of Divine 
Providence. 

2. What ye know, ete. See note on ch. xii. 3. 

3. Surely I would speak to the Almighty. I would desire to carry 
my cause directly up to Grod, and spread out my reasons before him. 
This Job often professed to desire. See ch. ix. 34, 35. He felt that 
God would appreciate the arguments which he would urge, and would 
do justice to them. His friends, he felt, were censorious and severe. 
'They neither did justice to his feelings, nor to his motives. They 
perverted his words and arguments; and instead of consoling him, 
they only aggravated his trials, and caused him to sink into deeper 
sorrows. But he felt if he could carry his cause to God, he would do 
ample justice to him and his cause, The views which he entertained 
of his friends he proceeds to state at considerable length, and without 
much reserve, in the following verses. 

4. But ye are forgers of lies. ‘The word lies here seems to be used 
in a large sense, to denote sophisins, false accusations, errors. They 
maintained false positions; they did not see the exact truth in respect 
to the Divine dealings, and to the character of Job. "They maintained 
strenuously that Job was a hypocrite, and that God was punishing 
him for his sins. They maintained that God deals with men in exact 
aecordance with their character in this world, all of which Job re- 
garded as false doctrine, and asserted that they defended it with 
sophistical arguments invented for the purpose, and thus they could 
be spoken of as '*forgers of lies." | Physicians of no value. The 
meaning is, that they had come to give him consolation, but nothing 
that they had said had imparted comfort. They were like physicians 
sent for to visit the sick, who could do nothing when they came. 
Comp. ch. xvi. 2. 

5. Oh that ye would altogether hold your peace, You would show 
your wisdom by silence. Since you can say nothing that is adapted 
to give comfort, or to explain the true state of the case, it would be 
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6 Hear now my reasoning, | for God? and talk deceitfully 
and hearken to the pleadings of | ^ for him? 
my lips. 8 Will * ye accept his person ? 
7 Will ye speak wickedly | will ye contend for God? 
deh. 32. 21,22. — e9 Cor. 4.2. 
6 Hear, I pray you, my reasoning ; 
And attend to the arguments of my lips. 
7 Will ye speak falsely for God? 
For him will ye utter fallacy ? 
8 Will ye be partial to his person ? 
Will ye contend for God ? 
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wise to say nothing. Comp. Prov. xvii. 28: “ Even a fool when he 
holdeth his peace is counted wise.” 

7. Will ye speak wickedly for God? That is, will you maintain 
unjust principles with a view to honour or to vindicate God? Job 
refers, doubtless, to the positions which they had defended in regard 
to the Divine administration— principles which he regarded as unjust, 
though they had employed them professedly in vindicating God. 
The sense is, that unjust principles ought not to be advanced to 
vindicate God, The great cause of truth and justice should always 
pe maintained; and even in attempting to vindicate the Divine admi- 
nistration, we ought to make use of no arguments which are not based 
on that which is right and true. Job means to reproach his friends 
with having, in their professed vindication of God, advanced senti- 
ments which were at war with truth and justice, and which were full 
of fallacy and sophistry. And is this never done now? Are sophis- 
tical arguments never employed in attempting to vindicate the Divine 
government? Do we never state principles in regard to him which 
we should esteem to be unjust and dishonourable if applied to man ? 
Do not good men sometimes feel that that government must be de- 
fended at all events; and when they can see no reason for the Divine 
dealings, do they not make attempts at vindicating them, which are 
merely designed to throw dust in the eyes of an opponent, and which 
are known to be sophistical in their nature? It is wrong to employ 
a sophistical argument on any subject; and in reasoning on the Divine 
character and dealings, when we come, as we often do, to points 
which we cannot understand, it is best to confess it. God asks no 
weak or sophistieal argument in his defence; still less can he be 
pleased with an argument, though in defence of his government, 
which is based on unjust principles. T And talk deceitfully for him. 
Use fallacies and sophisms in attempting to vindicate him, — Every- 
thing, in speaking of God, should be true, pure, and sound, Every 
argument should be free from any appearance of sophism, and should 
be such as will bear the test of the most thorough examination, No 
honour is done to God by sophistical arguments, nor can he be pleased 
when such arguments are employed even to vindicate and honour 
his character. 

8. Will ye accept his person? That is, will ye be partial to him? 
The language is such as is used in relation to courts of justice, where 
a judge shows favour to one of the parties on account of birth, rank, 
wealth, or personal friendship. The idea here is, “will you, from 
partiality to God, maintain unjust principles, and defend positions 
which are really untenable? There was a controversy between Job 
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and God. Job maintained that he was punished too severely; that 
the Divine dealings were unequal and disproportioned to his offences. 
His friends, he alleges, have not done justice to the arguments which 
he had urged, but had taken sides with God against Aim, no matter 
what he urged or what he said, So little disposed were they to do 
justice to him and to listen to his vindication, that, no matter what he 
said, they set it all down to impatience, rebellion, and insubmission. 
They assumed that he was wrong, and that God was wholly right in 
all things. Of this position that God was right no one could reason- 
ably complain, and in his sober reflections Job himself would not be 
disposed to objéct to it; but his complaint is, that though the con- 
siderations which he urged were of the greatest weight, they would 
not allow their force, simply because they were determined to vindi- 
cate God. Their position was, that God dealt with men strictly ac- 
cording to their character; and no matter what they suffered, their 
sufferings were the exact measure of their ill-desert. Against this 
position, they would hear nothing that Job could say; and they main- 
tained it by every kind of argument which was at their command— 
whether sound or unsound, sophistical or solid. Job says that this 
was showing partiality for God, and he felt that he had a right to 
complain. We need never show *'partiality" even for God. He 
can be vindicated by just and equal arguments; and we need never in- 
jure others while we vindicate him. Our arguments for him should in- 
deed be reverent, and we should desire to vindicate his character and 
government ; but the considerations which we urge need not be those 
of mere partiality and favour. T Will ye contend for God? Language 
taken from a court of justice, and referring to an argument in favour 
of a party or cause. Job asks whether they would undertake to 
maintain the cause of God, and he may mean to intimate that they 
were wholly disqualified for such an undertaking. He not only re- 
proves them for a want of candour and impartiality, as in the previous 
expressions, but he means to say that they were unfitted in all respects 
to be the advocates of God. They did not understand the principles 
of his administration. Their views were narrow, their informa- 
tion limited, and their arguments either common-place or unsound. 
According to this interpretation, the emphasis will be on the word 
** ye" —* will vE contend for God?" The whole verse may mean, 
** God is not to be defended by mere partiality or favour. Solid 
arguments only should be employed in his cause. Such you have 
not used, and you have shown yourselves to be entirely unfitted for 
this great argument," "The practical inference which we should draw 
from this is, that our arguments in defence of the Divine administra- 
tion should be solid and sound. They should not be mere declama- 
tion, or mere assertion, They should be such as will become the 
great theme, and such as will stand the test of any proper trial that 
can be applied to reasoning. There are arguments which will **vindi- 
cate all God's ways to men ;" and to search them out should be one 
of the great employments of our lives. If ministers of the gospel 
would always abide by these principles, they would often do much 
more than they do now to commend religion to the sober views of 
mankind. No men are under greater temptations to use weak or 
unsound arguments than they are. They feel it to be their duty at 
all hazards to defend the Divine administration, They are in cir- 
cumstances where their arguments will not be subjected to the search- 
ing process which an argument at the bar will be, where a keen and 
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9 Is it good that he should 10 He will surely reprove 
search you out? or as one man | you, if ye do secretly accept 
mocketh another, do ye so mock | £ persons. 

f him’ f Gal. 6. 1. g Psa. 82. 1, 2. 
9 Would it be well for you if he should thoroughly search you? 
Can you deceive him as man may be deceived ? 


10 Sureiy he will rebuke you 
If you secretly have respect to persons. 


interested opponent is on the alert, and will certainly sift every argu- 
ment which is urged. Either by inability to explain the difficulties 
of the Divine government, or by indolence in searching out argu- 
ments, or by presuming on the ignorance and dulness of their hearers, 
or by a pride which will not allow them to confess their ignorance on 
any subject, they are in danger of attempting to hide a difficulty 
which they cannot explain, or of using arguments and resorting to 
reasoning, which would be regarded as unsound or worthless any- 
where else. A minister should always remember that sound reason- 
ing is as necessary in religion as in other things, and that there are 
always some men who can detect a fallacy or see through sophistry. 
With what diligent study, then, should the ministers of the gospel 
prepare for their work! How careful should they be, as the advocates 
of God and his cause in a world opposed to him, to find cut solid 
arguments, to meet with candour every objection, and to convince 
men by sound reasoning, that God is right! ‘Their work is to con- 
vinee, not to denounce; and if there is any office of unspeakable re- 
ae on earth, it is that of undertaking to be the advocates 
of God. 

9, Is it good that he should search you out? Would it be well for 
you if he should go into an investigation of your character, and of the 
arguments which you adduce? The idea is, that if God should make 
such an investigation, the result would be highly unfavourable to 
them. Perhaps Job means to intimate that, if they were subjected 
to the kind of trial that he had been, it would be seen that they could 
not bear it. *"l Or as one man mocketh another. ‘The idea here is, ** It 
is possible to delude or deceive man, but God cannot be deceived. 
You may conceal your thoughts and motives from man, but you can- 
not from God. You may use arguments that may impose upon man 
—you may employ fallacies and sophisms which he cannot detect, 
but every such effort is vain with God." Comp. Gal. vi. 7. 

10. He will surely reprove you, if ye do secretly accept persons. If 
you show partiality, you willincur his disapprobation. This seems 
to have much of a proverbial cast, and to mean that under no possible 
cireumstances was it right to show partiality. No matter for whom 
it may be done, it will be displeasing to God. Even if it be in favour 
of the righteous, the widow, the fatherless, or of himself, if there is 
not a disposition to judge according to truth and evidence, God will 
frown upon you. No matter who the parties might be; no matter 
what their rank; no matter what friendship there might be for one or 
the other of them, it was never to be assumed that one was right and 
the other wrong without evidence. The exact truth was to be sought 
after, and the judgment made up accordingly. Even when God was 
one of the parties, the same course was to be pursued. His character 
was capable of being successfully vindicated, and he would not be 
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11 Shall not his excellency 12 Your remembrances are 
make you afraid? “and his | like uuto ashes, your bodies to 
dread fall upon you? bodies of clay. 

WET Omee GOs 10: 


11 Shall not his majesty fill you with reverence ? 
And his dread fall upon you? 

12 Your maxims are parables of ashes; 
Your ramparts are ramparts of clay. 


pleased to have his cause defended or decided by partiality, or by 
mere favour. Hence he encourages men to bring forth their strong 
reasons, and to adduce all that can be said against his government 
and laws. See notes on Isa, xli. 1—21. 

1l. Shall not his excellency. His exaltation (myo from wg), to exalt, 
to lift up), or his majesty, Gen. xlix. 3. T Make you afraid. Fill you 
with awe and reverence. Shall it not restrain you from fallacy, from 
sophisms, and from all presumptuous and unfounded reasoning. The 
sense here is, that a sense of the greatness and majesty of God should 
fill the mind with solemnity and reverence, and make us serious and 
sincere; should repress all declamation and mere assertion, and should 
lead us to adduce only those considerations which will bear the test 
of the final trial. The general proposition, however, is not less clear, 
that a sense of the majesty and glory of God should at all times fill 
the mind with solemn awe, and produce the deepest veneration. See 
Jer. v. 22; x. 7—10; Gen. xxvii. 17. {T And his dread. The fear of 
him. You should so stand in awe of him as not to advance any sen- 
timents which he will not approve, or which will not bear the test of 
examination. Rosenmiiller, however, and after him Noyes, supposes 
that this is not so much a declaration of what ought to be, implying that 
the fear of God ought to produce veneration, as a declaration of what 
actually occurred—implying that they were actually influenced by 
this slavish fear in what they said. According to this it means that 
they were actuated only by a dread of what God would do to them 
that led them to condemn Job without proof, and not by a regard to 
truth. But the common interpretation seems to me most in accord- 
ance with the meaning of the passage. 

12. Your remembrances are like unto ashes. There has been a con- 
siderable variety in the interpretation of this verse. The meaning in 
our common version is certainly not very clear, The Vulgate renders 
it, Memoria vestra comparabitur cineri, The LXX., 'AzoBfserai 5€ 
úuðv TO *yavpiaua loa ox0d@—your boasting shall pass away like ashes, 
Dr. Good renders it, ‘‘ Dust are your stored-up savings." Noyes, 
** Your maxims are words of dust." ‘The word rendered remembrances 
(fre) means properly remembrance, memory, Josh. iv. 7 ; Exod. xii. 14; 
then a memento, or record; then a memorable saying, a mazim, This 
is probably the meaning here; and the reference is to the apothegms 
or proverbs which they had so profusely uttered, and which they 
regarded as so profound and worthy of attention, but which Job was 
disposed to regard as most common-place, and to treat with contempt. 
‘| Axe like unto ashes, That is, they are valueless. See notes on Isa, 
xliv. 20. Their maxims had about the same relation to true wisdom 
which ashes have to substantial and nutritious food. The Hebrew here 


(ehe) is rather, ** are parables of ashes;’’—the word 709 meaning 
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13 ! Hold your peace, let me 14 Wherefore do I take my 
alone, that I may speak, and let | ilesh iu my teeth, and put my 
come ou me what will. life in mine hand? 

1 Be silent from me. 
13 Hold your peace, and let me speak— 
And then let anything come upon me. 
14 In regard to this I will take my flesh in my teeth, 
And my life in my hand. 


similitude, parable, proverb. This interpretation gives more force 
and beauty to the passage. | Your bodies—C233, Vulg., crevices, 
Sept., 7d è cua e jAwwov—but the body is clay. The Hebrew word 32 
gabh, means something gibbous (whence the word gibbous is derived), 
convex, arched; hence the back of animals or men, Ezek. x. 12; the 
boss of a shield or buckler—the gibbous, or exterior convex part —Job 
xv. 26; and then, according to Gesenius, an entrenchment, a fortress, 
a stronghold. According to this interpretation, the passage here 
means, that the arguments behind which they entrenched themselves 
were like clay. They could not resist an attack made upon them, 
but would be easily thrown down, like mud walls. Grotius renders 
it, * Your towers [of defence] are tumuli of clay." Rosenmiiller 
remarks on the verse, that the ancients were accustomed to inscribe 
sentences of valuable historical facts on pillars. If these were en- 
graved on stone, they would be permanent ; if on pillars covered with 
clay, they would soon be obliterated. On a pillar or column at 
Alexandria, the architect cut his own name at the base deep in the 
stone. On the plaster or stucco with which the column was covered, 
he inscribed the name of the person to whose honour it was reared. 
The consequence was, that that name became soon obliterated ; his 
own then appeared, and was permanent. But the meaning here is 
rather, that the apothegms and maxims behind which they entrenched 
themselves were like mud walls, and could not withstand an attack. 

13. Hold your peace. Marg., Be silent from me. See ver. 9. It is 
possible that Job may have perceived in them some disposition to 
interrupt him in a rude manner in reply to the severe remarks which 
he had made, and he asked the privilege, therefore, of being permitted 
to go on, and to say what he intended, let come what would. T And 
let come on me what will. Anything, whether reproaches from you, or 
additional sufferings from the hand of God. Allow me to express 
my sentiments, whatever may be the consequences to myself. One 
cannot but be forcibly reminded by this verse of the remark of the 
Greek philosopher, “Strike, but hear me !” 

14. Wherefore do I take my flesh in my teeth. The meaning of tha 
proverbial expressions in this verse is not very clear. They indicate 
a state of great danger; but the exact sense of the proverbs it has 
been difficult to ascertain. Some have supposed that the phrase **to 
take the flesh in the teeth” is significant of a state of famine, where 
a man dying from this cause would seize upon his own flesh and 
devour it; others, that it refers to the contentions of voracious 
animals, struggling for a piece of flesh ; others that it refers to the 
fact that what is borne in the teeth is liable to be dropped, and that 
Job regarded his life as in such a perilous condition. Schultens 
regards it as denoting that bold courage in which a man exposes his 
life to imminent peril. He supposes that it is to be taken in connexion 
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15 Though the slay me, yet | ! maintain mine own ways before 
will I trust in him ; but I will | him. 
$ Psa, 23. 4; Prov. 14, 32. 1 prove or argue. 
15 Lo! let him slay me; I will trust in him; 
I will vindicate my ways before him. 


with the previous verse, as intimating that he would go forward and 
speak at any rate, whatever might be the result. He translates it, 
“ Whatever may be the event, I will take my flesh in my teeth, and 
my life in my hand." In this interpretation Rosenmüller concurs. 
Noyes renders it, *I will count it nothing to bear my flesh in my 
teeth." Good, “ Let what may—I will carry my flesh in my teeth ;” 
and supposes that the phrase is equivalent to saying, that he would 
incur any risk or danger. The proverb he supposes is taken from the 
contest which so frequently takes place between dogs and other 
carnivorous quadrupeds, when one of them is carrying a bone or 
piece of flesh in his mouth, which becomes a source of dispute and a 
prize to be fought for. The Vulgate renders it, Quare lacero carnes 
meas dentibus meis. The LXX., “Taking my flesh in my teeth, I 
will put my life in my hand." It seems to me, that the language is 
to be taken in connexion with the previous verse, and is not to be 
regarded as an interrogatory, but as a declaration. ‘‘ Let come upon 
me anything— whatever it may be, 772 (ver. 13), on account of that, 
or in reference to that, mo» (ver. 14)—I will take my life in my 
hand, braving any and every danger." It is a firm and determined 
purpose that he would express his sentiments, no matter what might 
occur—even if it involved the peril of his life. The word “flesh” I 
take to be synonymous with ife, or with his best interests; and the 
figure is probably taken from the fact that animals thus carry their 
prey or spoil in their teeth. Of course, this would be a poor pro- 
tection. It would be liable to be seized by others. It might even 
tempt and provoke others to seize it; and would lead to conflict and 
perils. So Job felt that the course he was pursuing would lead him 
into danger, but he was determined to pursue it, let come what 
might. T And put my life in mine hand. This is a proverbial ex- 
pression, meaning the same as, I will expose myself to danger. 
Anything of value taken in the hand is liable to be rudely snatched 
away. It is like taking a casket of jewels or a purse of gold in the 
hand, which may at any moment be seized by robbers. The phrase 
is not uncommon in the Scriptures to denote exposure to great peril. 
Comp. Psa, cxix. 109, ** My soul is continually in my hand." 1 Sam. 
xix. 5, ** For he did put his life in his hand, and slew the Philistine.” 
Judg. xii. 3, “I put my life in my hands, and passed over against 
the children of Ammon." A similar expression occurs in the Greek 
classics, denoting exposure to imminent danger—év th xeipl rijv Yuxny 
&xei—he has his life in his hand. See Rosenmiiller on Psa. exix. 109. 
The Arabs have a somewhat similar proverb, as quoted by Schultens, 
** His flesh is upon a butcher's block.” 

15. Though he slay me. “God may so multiply my sorrows and 
pains that I cannot survive them. I see that I may be exposed to 
increased calamities, yct I am willing to meet them. If in maintain- 
ing my own cause, and showing that I am not a hypocrite (ver. 18), 
it should so happen that my sufferings should be so increased that I 
should die, yet I will do it." The word slay, or kill, here refers to 
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temporal death. It has no reference to punishment in the future 
world, or to the death of the soul, It means merely that Job was 
determined to maintain his cause and defend his character, though 
his sufferings should be so increased that life would be the forfeit. 
Such was the extent of his sufferings, that he had reason to suppose 
that they would terminate in death ; and yet, notwithstanding this, it 
was his fixed purpose to confide in God. Comp. notes on ch. xix. 
25—27. This was spoken in Job's better moments, and was his 
deliberate and prevailing intention. This deliberate purpose ex- 
presses what was really the character of the man, though occasionally, 
when he became impatient, he gave utterance to different sentiments 
and feelings. We are to look to the prevailing and habitual tenor of 
a man’s feelings and declared principles, in order to determine what 
his character is, and not to expressions made under the influence of 
temptation, or under the severity of pain. On the sentiment here 
expressed, comp. Psa, xxiii. 4; Prov. xiv. 82. T Yet will I trust in 
him. The word here used (rr) means properly to wait, stay, delay ; 
and it usually conveys the idea of wazting on one with an expectation 
of aid or help. Hence it means to hope. The sense here is, that his 
expectation or hope was in God; and if the sense expressed in our 
common version be correct, it implies that even ix death, or after 
death, he would contide in God, He would adhere to him, and 
would still feel that beyond death he would bless him. T Zn him. 
In God. But there is here an important variation in the reading. 
The present Hebrew is xb not. The keri, or marginal reading, is $5 in 
him. Jerome renders it as if it were 15 i» ipso, that is, in him. The 
LXX. followed some reading which does not now appear in any 
copies of the Hebrew text, or which was the result of mere imagina- 
tion: “Though the Almighty, as he hath begun, may subdue me 
—xeipóaerai—yet will I speak, and maintain my cause before him." 
The Chaldee renders it, $xw "op J will pray before him; evidently 
reading it as if it were 35 in him. So the Syriac, OLN in him. I 
have no doubt, therefore, that this was the ancient reading, and that 
the true sense is retained in our common version; though Rosen- 
müller, Good, Noyes, and others have adopted the other reading, 
and suppose that it is to be taken asa negative. Noyes renders it, 
“Lo! he slayeth me, and I have no hope!" Good, much worse, 
* Should he even slay me, I would not delay." It may be added, 
that there are frequent instances where Nb and 45 are interchanged, 
and where the copyist seems to have been determined by the sound 
rather than by a careful inspection of the letters. According to the 
Masorites, there are fifteen places where xb xo, is written for ib to Aim: 
Exod. xxi. 8; Lev. xi. 21; xxv. 30; 1 Sam. ii. 3; 2 Sam, xvi. 18; 
Psa.c. 3; exxxix. 16; Job xiii. 15; xli. 4; Ezra iv. 2; Prov. xix. 7; 
xxvi. 2; Isa. ix. 2; lxiii, 9. On the other hand, 35 is put for Nb in 
l Sam. ii. 16; xx. 2; Job vi. 21. A mistake of this kind may have 
easily occurred here. "The sentiment here expressed is one of the 
noblest that could fall from thelips of man. It indicates unwavering 
confidence in God, even in death. It is the determination of a mind 
to adhere to him, though he should strip away comfort after comfort, 
and though there should be no respite to his sorrows until he should 
sink down in death. This is the highest expression of piety, and 
this it is the privilege of the friends of God to experience. When 
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16 He also shall be my | shall not come before him. 
salvation; * for an ' hypocrite 17 Hear diligently my speech, 
k Psa. 97.1. — /fsa. 33. 14. 
16 He also shall be to me for salvation ; 
For an hypocrite shall not come before him. 
17 Attentively hear my words, 


professed earthly friends become cold towards us, our love for them 
also is chilled. Should they leave and forsake us in the midst of 
suffering and want, and especially should they leave us on a bed of 
death, we should cease to confide in them. But not so in respect to 
God. Such is the nature of our confidence in him, that though he 
takes away comfort after comfort, though our health is destroyed and 
our friends are removed, and though we are led down into the valley 
and the shadow of death, yet still we never lose our confidence in 
him. We feel that all will yet be well. We look forward to another 
state, and anticipate the blessedness of another and a better world. 
Reader, can you in sincerity lift the eye toward God, and say to him, 
“Though Thou dost slay me, though comfort after comfort is taken 
away, though the waves of trouble roll over me, and though I go 
down into the valley of the shadow of death, yet I WILL TRUST IN 
'Tuzr;—Thine I will be even then, and when all is dark I will believe 
that God is right, and just, and true, and good, and will never doubt 
that he is worthy of my eternal affection and praise?" Such is 
religion. Where else is it found but in the views of God and of his 
government which the Bible reveals? The infidel may have apathy 
in his sufferings, the blasphemer may be stupid, the moralist or the 
formalist may be unconcerned; but that is not to have confidence in 
God. That results from religion alone. T But I will maintain mine 
own ways before him. Marg., prove, or argue. The sense is, I will 
vindicate my ways, or myself. That is, I will maintain that I am his 
friend, and that I am not a hypocrite. His friends charged him with 
insincerity. They were not able, Job supposed, to appreciate his 
arguments and to do justice to him. He had, therefore, expressed 
the wish to carry his cause directly before God (ver. 3) ; and he was 
assured that he would do justice to his arguments. Even should he 
slay him, he would still stand up as his friend, and would still maintain 
that his calamities had not come upon him, as his friends supposed, 
because he was a hypocrite and a secret enemy of his Maker. 

16. He also shall be my salvation. See notes on Isa. xii. 2. 
Literally, “He is unto me for salvation ;" that is, “I put my trust 
in him, and he will save me. The opportunity of appearing before 
God, and of maintaining my cause in his presence, will result in my 
deliverance from the charges which are alleged against me. I shall 
be able there to show that I am not a hypocrite, and God will become 
my defender." T For an hypocrite shall not come before him. This 
seems to be a proverb, or a statement of a general and indisputable 
principle. Job admitted this to be true. Yet he expected to be able 
to vindicate himself before God, and this would prove that he was 
not an hypocrite—on the general principle that a man who was per- 
mitted to stand before God and to obtain his favour, could not be an 
unrighteous man. To God he looked with confidence; and God, he 
had no doubt, would be his defender. This fact would prove that he 
could not be an hvpocrite, as his friends maintained. 

17. Hear diligently my speech. "l'hat which I have made; that is, 

You. I, 3 
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and my declaration with your 19 Who ‘is he that will plead 
ears. with me? for now, if I hold my 
18 Behold now, I have or-| tongue, I shall give up the 
dered my cause: I know that I | ghost. 
shall be justified. 20 Only do not two things 
115a, 50.8; Rom. 8. 33, 34. 


And my declaration with your ears. 

18 Lo! now I have set in order my cause; 
I know that I shall be declared just. 

19 Who is there that will contend with me? 
For then would I be silent—and die. 

20 Only do not two things unto me— 


the declaration which I have made of my innocence. He refers to 
his solemn declaration (vers. 15, 16), that he had unwavering con- 
fidence in, God, and that even should God slay him he would put 
confidence in him. This solemn appeal he wished them to attend to 
as one of the utmost importance. 

18. I have ordered my cause, Literally, “judgment.” —upyp. The 
LXX. render it, “I am near (èyyús eit) to my judgment," or my 
trial. The meaning may be, that he had gone through the pleading, 
and had said what he wished in self-vindication, and he was willing 
to leave the cause with God, and did not doubt the issue. Or more 
probably, I think, the word '72?? should be taken, as the word "T 
is, in the present tense, meaning, “I now set in order my cause; I 
enter on the pleading; I am confident that I shall so present it as to 
be declared righteous." T I know that I shall be justified. I have no 
doubt as to the issue. I shall be declared to be an holy man, and 
not a hypocrite. The word rendered “I shall be justified" (F728) is 
used here in the proper and literal sense of the word justify. Itisa 
term of law; and means, ‘‘I shall be declared to be righteous. I shall 
be shown not to be guilty in the form charged on me, and shall be 
acquitted or vindicated.” This sense is different from that which so 
often occurs in the Scriptures when applied to the doctrine of the 
justification of a sinner. Then it means, fo treat one as IF he were 
righteous, though he is personally guilty and undeserving. 

19. Who is he that will plead with me? That is, ** Who is there now 
that will take up the cause, and enter into an argument against me? 
I have set my cause before God. I appeal now to all to take up the 
argument against me, and have no fear if they do as to the result. I 
am eonfident of a successful issue, and await calmly the Divine 
adjudication.” | For now, if I hold my tongue, I shall give up the 
ghost. This translation, in my view, by no means expresses the sense 
of the original, if indeed it is not exactly the reverse. According to 
this version, the meaning is, that if he did not go into a vindication 
of himself he would die. The Hebrew however is, **for now I will 
be silent, and die." That is, “I have maintained my cause, I will 
say no more. If there is any one who can successfully contend with 
me, and can prove that my course cannot be vindicated, then I have 
no more to say. I will be silent, and die. I will submit to my 
fate without further argument, and without a murmur. I have said 
all that needs to be said, and nothing would remain but to submit 
and die." 

20. Only do not two things unto me. The two things which are 
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unto me: then will I not hide | make me afraid. 
myself from thee. 22 Then call "thou, and I 
21 Withdraw " thine hand far | will answer: or let me speak, 
from me: and let not thy dread | and answer thou me. 
m Psa, 39. 10, n ch. 38. 3. 


Then will I not hide myself from thy presence. 
21 Remove thy hand far from me, 

And let not thy dread make me afraid. 
22 Then call, and I will answer; 

Or I will speak, and answer thou me. 


specified in the following verse. ‘This is an address to God as Joh 
argues his cause before him, and the request is, that he would remove 
every obstacle to his presenting his cause in the most favourable 
manner, and so that he may be on equal terms with him. See notes, 
ch. ix. 34, 35. He was ready to present his cause, and to plead 
before God, as (ver. 18) he had the utmost confidence that he would 
be able so to present it as to vindicate himself; and he asks of God 
that he would withdraw his hand for a time (ver. 21) and not terrify 
him (ver. 21), so that he could present his case with the full vigour 
of his mind and body, and so that he need not be overawed by the 
sense of the majesty and glory of the Most High. He wished to be 
‘free to present his cause without the impediments arising from a 
deeply distressing and painful malady. He wished to have his full 
intellectual and bodily vigour restored for a time to him, and then he 
was confident that he could successfully defend himself. He felt 
that he was now enfeebled by disease, and incapacitated from making 
the effort for self-vindication and for maintaining his cause which he 
would have been enabled to make in his palmy days. T Then will I 
not hide myself from thee. From God. I will stand forth boldly and 
maintain my cause. I will not attempt to conceal myself, or shun 
the trial and the argument. See ch. ix. 34, 35. E 

21. Withdraw thine hand far from me. Notes, ch. ix. 84. The 
hand of God here is used to denote the calamity or affliction which 
Job was suffering. The meaning is, ** Remove my affliction; restore 
me to health, and I will then enter on the argument in vindication of 
my cause, I am now oppressed, and broken down, and enfeebled by 
disease, and I cannot present it with the vigour which I might evince 
if I were in health." 1 And let not thy dread make me afraid, ** Do 
not so overpower me by thy severe majesty that I cannot present my 
cause in a calm and composed manner." See notes, ch. ix. 34, Job 
felt that God had power to overawe him ; and he asked, therefore, 
that he might have a calm and composed mind, and then he would 
be able to do justice to his own cause. 

22. Then call thou, and I will answer, Call me to trial; summon 
me to make my defence. This is language taken from courts of 
justice ; and the idea is, that if God would remove his calamity, and 
not overawe him, and would then call on him to make a defence, he 
would be ready to respond to his call. The language means, ** be 
thou plaintiff in the case, and I will enter on my defence.” He 
speaks now to God not as to a judge but as a party, and is disposed 
to go to trial. See notes on ch. ix. 33—35. { Or let me speak, and 
answer thou me. ** Let me be the plaintiff, and commence the cause. 
In any way, let the cause come to an issue. Let me open the cause, 
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23 How many «re mine | thy face, and holdest me for 
iniquities aud sius? make we | thine enemy?” 


to know ? my transgression and 25 Wilt thou break * a leaf 

my sin. driven to and fro? and wilt 
24 Wherefore lidest ? thon | thou pursue the dry stubble? 

- ch. 34. 32; John 16. 8, 9. g Psa. 102. 2. T Lam. 2. 5. s [sa. 42. 3. 


23 How many are my iniquities and my sins? 
Make me to know my transgression and my sins. 
21 Why dost thou hide thy face, 
And regard me as thine enemy? 
25 Wilt thou break the driven leaf? 
Wilt thon pursue the dry stubble ? 


adduce my arguments, and defend my view of the subject; and then 
do thou respond." ‘The idea is, that Job desired a fair trial. He 
was willing that God should select his position, and should either 
open the cause, or respond to it when he had himself opened it. To 
our view, there is something that is quite irreverent in this language, 
and I know not that it can be entirely vindicated. But perhaps, 
when the idea of a trial was once suggested, all the rest may be re- 
garded as the mere filling up, or as language fitted to carry out that 
single idea, and to preserve the concinnity of the poem. Still, to 
address God in this manner is a wide license even for poetry. There 
is the language of complaint here; there is an evident feeling that 
God was not right; there is an undue reliance of Job on his own 
powers; there is a disposition to blame God which we can by no 
means approve, and which we are not required to approve. But let 
us not too harshly blame the patriarch. Let him who has suffered 
much and long, who feels that he is forsaken by God and by man, 
who has lost property and friends, and who is suffering under a pain- 
ful bodily malady, if he has never had any of those feelings, cast the 
first stone. Let not those blame him who live in affluence and 
prosperity, and who have yet to endure the first severe trial of life. 
One of the objects, I suppose, of this poem is, to show Auman nature 
as itis; to show how good men often feel under severe trial; and it 
would not be true to nature if the representation had been that Job 
was always calm, and that he never cherished an improper feeling or 
gave vent to an improper thought, 

23. How many are mine iniquities and sins? Job takes the place of 
the plaintiff or accuser. He opens the cause. He appeals to God to 
state the catalogue of his crimes, or to bring forward his charges of 
guilt against him. The meaning, according to Schultens, is, “ That 
catalogue ought to be great which has called down so many and so 
great calamities upon my head from heaven, when I am conscious to 
myself of being guilty of no offence." God sorely afflicted him. Job 
appeals to him to show why it was done, and to make a statement of 
the number and the magnitude of his offences. T Make me to know. 
I would know on what account, and why I am thus held to be guilty, 
and why I am thus punished. 

24, Wherefore hidest thou thy face. To hide the face, or to turn it 
away, is expressive of disapprobation. We turn away the face when 
we are offended with any one. See notes on Isa. i. 15. T And 
holdest me for thine enemy. Regardest and treatest me as an enemy. 

25. Wilt thou break a leaf driven to and fro? Job here means to say 
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26 Mor thou writest bitter | me to possess the iniquites of 
things against me, and makest | my youth.’ 
t Psa. 95. 7. 


26 For thou writest bitter things against me, 
And makest me to inherit the sins of my youth. 


that the treatment of God in regard to him was like treading down a 
leaf that was driven about by the wind—an insignificant, unsettled, 
and worthless thing. ‘“ Wouldst thou show thy power against such 
an object?" The sense is, that it was not worthy of God thus to 
pursue one 80 unimportant, and so incapable of offering any resist- 
ance. T And wilt thou pursue the dry stubble? Is it worthy of God 
thus to contend with the driven straw and stubble of the field? To 
such a leaf, and to such stubble, he compares himself; and he asks 
whether God could be employed in a work such as that would be, of 
pursuing such a flying leaf or driven stubble with a desire to overtake 
it, and wreak his vengeance on it. 

26. For thou writest bitter things against me, Charges or accusations 
of severity. We use the word bitter now in a somewhat similar sense. 
We speak of bitter sorrow, bitter cold, etc. ‘The language here is all 
taken from courts of justice, and Job is carrying out the train of 
thought on which he had entered in regard to a trial before God. 
He says that the accusations which God had brought against him 
were of a bitter and severe character; charging him with aggravated 
offences, and recalling the sins of his youth, and holding him respon- 
sible for them. Rosenmiiller remarks that the word crite here is ə 
judicial term, referring to the custom of writing the sentence of a 
person condemned (as in Psa. cxlix. 9; Jer. xxii. 30); that is, 
decreeing the punishment. So the Greeks used the expression, 
ypapec@ar Slenv, meaning, to declare a judicial sentence. So the 
Arabs use the word eUS writing, to denote a judicial sentence. 
1| And makest me to possess. Heb., Causest me to inherit. ‘min. 
He was heir to them; or they were now his as a possession or an 
inheritance. The Vulgate renders it, consumere me vis, ete., ‘thou 
wishest to consume me with the sins of my youth." The LXX., 
“and thou dost charge against me”’—mepieOynas. T The iniquities of 
my youth. The offences which I committed when young. He com 
plains now that God recalled all those offences; that he went into 
days that were past, and raked up what Job had forgotten; that, not 
satisfied with charging on him what he had done as a man, he went 
back and collected all that could be found in the days when he was 
under the influence of youthful passions, and when, like other young 
men, he might have gone astray. But why should henot doit? What 
impropriety could there be in God in thus recalling the memory of long- 
forgotten sins, and causing the results to meet him now that he was a 
man? We may remark here, (1,) that this is often done. The sins and 
follies of youth seem often to be passed over or to be unnoticed by God. 
Long intervals of time, or long tracts of land or ocean may intervene 
between the time when sin was committed in youth, and when it shall 
be punished inage. The man may himself have forgotten it, and after 
a youth of dissipation and folly he may perhaps have a life of pros- 

erity for many years. But those sins are not forgotten by God. 
Par on in life the results of early dissipation, licentiousness, folly, 
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27 Thou puttest my feet also | narrowly unto all my paths, 
in the stocks, "and 'lookest | thou settest a print upon the 
u ch.33. 11. — lobservest. 2 roots. ? heels of my feet. 
27 Thou placest my feet in the stocks, 


And thou watchest all my paths: 
Upon the soles of my feet thou dost set a print. 


will meet the offender, and overwhelm him in disgrace or calamity. 
(2.) God has power to recall all the offences of early life. He has 
aecess to the soul, He knows all its secret springs. With infinite 
ease he can reach the memory of a long-forgotten deed of guilt; and 
he can overwhelm the mind with the recollection of crimes that have 
not been thought of for years. He can fix the attention with painful | 
intensity on some slight deed of past criminality; or he can recall 
forgotten sins in groups; or he can make the remembrance of one sin 
suggest a host of others. No man who has passed a guilty youth can 
be certain that his mind will not be overwhelmed with painful recol- 
lections ; and however calm and secure he may now be, he may in a 
moment be harassed with the consciousness of deep criminality, and 
with most gloomy apprehensions of the wrath to come. (3.) A 
young man should be pure. He has otherwise no security of re- 
spectability in future life, or of pleasant recollections of the past, 
should he reach old age. He who spends his early days in dissipation 
must expect to reap the fruits of it in future years, Those sins will 
meet him in his way, and most probably at an unexpected moment, 
and in an unexpected place. If he ever becomes a good man, he will 
have many an hour of bitter and painful regret at the follies of his 
early life; if he does not, he will meet the accumulated results of his 
sin on the bed of death and in hell. Somewhere, and somehow, 
every instance of folly is to be remembered hereafter, and will be 
remembered with sighs and tears. (4.) God rules among men. 
There is a moral government on the earth. Of this there is no more 
certain proof than in this fact. The power of summoning up past 
sins to the recollection; of recalling those that have been forgotten 
by the offender himself, and of placing them in black array before the 
guilty man; and of causing them to seize with a giant’s grasp upon 
the soul, is a power such as God alone can wield, and shows at once 
that there is a God, and that he rules in the hearts of men. And, (5,) 
if God holds this power now, he will hold it in the world to come. 
The forgotten sins of youth, and the sins of age, will be remembered 
then. The sinner walks over a volcano. 1t may be now calm and 
still. Its base may be crowned with verdure, its sides with orchards 
and vineyards; and far up its heights the tall tree may wave, and on 
its summit the snow may lie undisturbed. But at any moment that 
mountain may heave, and the burning torrent spread desolation 
everywhere. So with the sinner. He knows not how soon the day 
of vengeance may come; how soon he may be made to inherit the sing 
of his youth. 

27. Thou puttest my feet also in the stocks. The word rendered 
stocks (©) denotes the wooden frame or block in which the feet of a^ 
person were confined for punishment. The whole passage here is 
designed to describe the feet as so confined in a clog or clogs, as to 
preclude the power of motion. Stocks or clogs were used often in 
ancient times as a mode of punishment, Prov. vii. 22. Jeremiah was 
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punished by being confined in the stocks, Jer. xx. 2; xxix. 6. Paul 
and Silas were in like manner confined in the prison in stocks, Acts 
xvi. 24. Stocks appear to have been of two kinds. They were either 
elogs attached to one foot or to both feet, so as to embarrass, but not 
entirely to prevent walking, or they were fixed frames to which the 
feet were attached so as entirely to preclude motion. The former 
were often used with runaway slaves to prevent their escaping again 
when taken, or were affixed to prisoners to prevent their escape. The 
fixed kinds—which are probably referred to here— were of different 
sorts. They consisted of a frame, with holes for the feet only ; or for 
the feet and the hands; or for the feet, the hands, and neck. At 
Pompeii, stocks have been found so contrived that ten prisoners 
might be chained by the leg, each leg separately, by the sliding of a 
bar.—Pict, Bible, 'lhe form of this instrument, 
as seen in the East at this day, is given in the 
annexed eut: the upper half (a) being removed, 
each leg is placed, just above the ankle, in the 
groove of the lower half, and then the upper 
part is fastened down so as to confine them 
inextricably. The instrument for confining the hands is formed 
on the same principle, and is represented in the following engraving, 


The instrument is still used in India, and is such as to confine the 
limbs in à very distressing position, though the head is allowed to 
move freely. T And lookest narrowly unto all my paths. This idea 
occurs also in ch. xxxiii, 11, though expressed somewhat differently : 
** He putteth my feet in the stocks, he marketh all my paths."  Pro- 
bably the allusion is to the paths by which he might escape. God 
watched, or observed every way—as a sentinel or guard would a 
prisoner who was hampered or clogged, and who would make an 
attempt to escape. T Thou settest a print upon the heels of my feet. 
Marg., roots. Such also is the Hebrew—'5n pj. Vulg., vestigia. 
Sept., ** Upon the roots—«is 5¢ 6/(as—of my feet thou comest.” The 
word wr means properly root; then the bottom, or the lower part of 
a thing; and hence the soles of the feet. The word rendered 
**settest a print," from 77, means to cut in, to hew, to hack; then 
to engrave, carve, delineate, portray; then to dig. Various interpreta- 
tions have been given of the passage here. Gesenius supposes jit to 
mean, ** Around the roots of my feet thou hast digged," that is, hast 
inade a trench so that I can get no farther. But though this suits the 
connexion, yet it is an improbable interpretation, It is not the way 
in which one would endeavour to secure a prisoner, to make a ditch 
over which he could not leap. Others render it, ** Around the soles 
of my feet thou hast drawn lines," i. e. thou hast made marks how 
far I may go. Dr. Good supposes that the whole description refers 
to some method of clogging a wild animal for the purpose of taming 
him, and that the expression here refers to a mark on the hoof of the 
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28 And he, as a rotten thing, | moth-eaten. 
eonsumeth, aa a garment that is 


28 Thus man like rottenness decays, 
Like a garment that the moth consumes. 


animal by which the owner could designate him. Noyes accords with 
Gesenius. The editor of the Pictorial Bible supposes that it may 
refer to the manner in which the stocks were made, and that it means 
that a seal was affixed to the parts of the plank of which they were 
constructed, when they were joined together. He adds, that the 
Chinese have a portable pillory of this kind, and that offenders are 
obliged to wear it around their necks for a given period, and that over 
the place where it is joined together a piece of paper is pasted, that it 
may not be opened without detection. Rosenmiller supposes that it 
means, that Job was confined within certain prescribed limits, beyond 
which he was not allowed to go. This restraint he supposes was 
effected by binding his feet by a cord to the stocks, so that he was 
not allowed to go beyond a certain distance. The general sense is 
clear that Job was confined within certain limits, and was observed 
with very marked vigilance. But I doubt whether either of the ex- 
planations suggested is the true one. Probably some custom is 
alluded to of which we have no knowledge now—some mark that was 
affixed to the feet to prevent a prisoner from escaping without being 
detected. What that was, I think, we do not know. Perhaps 
Oriental researches will yet disclose some custom that will explain it. 

28, Aud he, as a rotten thing, consumeth. Noyes renders this, ** And 
I, like an abandoned thing, shall waste away." Dr. Good translates 
it, * Well may he dissolve as corruption."  Rosenmüller supposes 
that Job refers to himself by the word sm—“e, and that having 
spoken of himself in the previous verses, he now changes the mode of 
speech, and speaks in the third person. In illustration of this he 
refers to a passage in Euripides, Alcestis, ver. 690. The Vulgate 
renders it in the first person, Qui quas? putredo consumendus sum. 
The design seems to be, to represent himself as an object not worthy 
such constant surveillance on the part of God. God set his mark 
upon him; watched him with a close vigilance and a steady eye— 
and yet he was watching one who was turning fast to corruption, and 
who would soon be gone. He regarded it as unworthy of God to be 
so attentive in watching over so worthless an object. This is closely 
connected with the following chapter, and there should have been no 
interruption here. The allusion to himself as feeble and decaying, 
leads him into the beautiful description in the following chapter of 
the state of man in general. ‘The connexion is something like this: 
“I am afflicted and tried in various ways. My feet are in the 
stocks; my way is hedged up. I am weak, frail, and dying. But 
so it is with man universally. My condition is like that of the man 
at large, for 

“Man, the offspring of a woman, 
Is short-lived, and is full of trouble." 


"i As a rotten thing—222. The word IN means rottenness, or caries 
of bones, Prov, xii. 4; xiv. 30; Hos. v. 12. Here it means anything 
that is going to decay; and the comparison is that of man to anything 
that is thus constantly decaying, and that will soon be wholly gone, 
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CHAPTER XIV. is' of few days, aud full * of 


MAN that is born of a woman trouble. 
* i 1 short of. x Fccles, 2. 93, 


1 Man, the offspring of woman, 
Is of few days, and is full of trouble. 


T Consumeth. Or rather decays, rhy. The word :73 is applied to that 
which falls away or decays, which is worn out and waxen old—as a 
garment, Deut. viii, 4; Isa. 1. 9; li. 6. T Asa garment that is moth- 
eaten. *'* As a garment the moth consumes it," (Heb.) On the word 
moth, and the sentiment here expressed, see notes on ch, iv. 19. 


1. Man that is born of a woman. See notes, ch. xiii, 28. The object 
of Job, in these verses, is to show the frailty and feebleness of man, 
He, therefore, dwells on many circumstances adapted to this, and this 
is one of the most stirring and beautiful. He alludes to the delicacy 
and feebleness of the female sex, and says that the offspring of one so 
frail must himself be frail; the child of one so feeble must himself be 
feeble. Possibly also there may be an allusion here to the pre- 
vailing opinion in the Oriental world of the inferiority of the female 
sex. The following forcible lines, by Lord Bacon, express a similar 
sentiment : 

The world’s a bubble, and the life of man 
Less than a span, 
In his conception wretched, from the womb 
So to the tomb. 

Curst from the cradle, and brought up to years 
With carcs and fears. 

Who then to frail mortality shall trust, 

But limns the water, or but writes in dust. 


"i Of few days. Heb., “brief of days." Comp. Psa. xe. 10; Gen. 
xlvii. 9. T And full of trouble, Comp. notes on ch. iii, 17. Who 
cannot bear witness to this? How expressive a description is it of 
life? And even, too, where life seems most happy; where the sun of 
prosperity seems to shine on our way, and where blessings like drops 
of dew seem to descend on us, how true is it still that life is full of 
trouble, and that the way of man is a weary way! Despite all that 
he ean do—all his care, and skill, and learning, and wealth—life is a 
weary pilgrimage, and is burdened with many woes. ‘ Few and evil 
have the days of the years of my pilgrimage been,” said the patriarch 
Jacob, and they who have advanced near the same number of years 
with him can utter with deep emotion the same beautiful language. 
Goethe, the celebrated German, said of himself in advanced age, 
“They have called me a child of fortune, nor have I any wish to 
complain of the course of my life. Yet it has been nothing but 
labour and sorrow, and I may truly say that in seventy-five years I 
have not had four weeks of true comfort, It was the constant rolling 
of a stone that was always to be lifted anew. When I look back 
upon my earlier and middle life, and consider how few are left of 
those that were young with me, I am reminded of a summer visit to 
a watering-place, On arriving one makes the acquaintance of those 
who have been already some time there, and leave the week following. 
This loss is painful. Now one becomes a little attached to the second 
generation, with which one lives for a time and becomes intimately 
Q2 
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2 He ” cometh forth like a 3 And dost thou open thine 
flower, and is cut down: he} eyes upon such an one, and 
fleeth also as a shadow, and | bringest ^ me into judgment 
continueth not. with thee? 

y Psa. 90. 5—10. zPsa.144.3. — a Psa. 143. 2. 
2 He cometh forth as a flower, and is eut down; 
And he flecth as a shadow, and doth not stay. 


3 And dost thou indeed open thine eyes upon such an ene, 
And bring me to trial with thee ? 


connected, But this also passes away and leaves us solitary with 
the third, which arrives shortly before our own departure, and with 
which we have no desire to have much intercourse." —Rauch's Psy- 
chology, p. 343. 

2. He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down. Nothing ean be 
more obvious and more beautiful than this; and the image has been 
employed by writers in all ages, but nowhere with more beauty or 
with more frequency than in the Bible. See Isa. xl. 6; Psa, xxxvii. 
2; xc. 6; eiii. 15. Next to the Bible it is probable that Shakspeare 
has employed the image with the most exquisite beauty of any poet: 


‘This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick npon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening—nips his root, 

And then he falls —Henry VILI. Act iii. Sc. 2. 


« He fleeth also as a shadow. Another exquisite figure, and as true as 
it is beautiful. So the Psalmist— 


My days are like a shadow that declineth.—Psa. cii. 11. 


Man is like to vanity ; 
His days are as a shadow that passeth away.— Psa. exliv. 4. 


The idea of Job is, that there is no substance, nothing that is per- 
manent. A shadow moves on gently and silently, and is soon gone. 
It leaves no trace of its being, and returns no more, They who have 
watched the beautiful shadow of a eloud on a landscape, and have 
seen how rapidly it passes over meadows and fields of grain, and rolls 
up the mountain side and disappears, will have a vivid conception of 
this figure. How gently, yet how rapidly it moves. How soon it is 
gone. How void of impression is its course, Who ean track its way; 
who can reach it? So man moves on. Soon he is gone; he leaves 
no trace of his being, and returns no more, 

3. And dost thou open thine eyes upon such an one? Is one so weak, 
so frail, so short-lived, worthy the constant vigilance of the infinite 
God? In Zech. xii. 4, the expression **to open the eyes” upon one, 
means to look angrily upon him. Here it means, to observe or wateh 
closely. T And bringest me into judgment with thee? Is it equal or 
proper that one so frail and feeble should be called to a trial with one 
so mighty as the infinite God? Does God seek a trial with one so 
much his inferior, and so unable to stand before him? This is lan- 
guage taken from eourts of justiee; and the meaning is, that the 
parties were wholly unequal, aud that it was unworthy of God to 
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4 Who! ean bring a clean | termined, the number of his 
‘thing out of an unclean? not | months are with thee, thou hast 


one. appointed * his bounds that Le 
5 Seeing his days are de- | cannot pass; 
1 will give. à Psa. 51. 2, 10; John 3. 6. € ver. 14; Heb. 9. 97. 
4 Who can produce a clean thing from an unclean ? 
Not one. 


ő Since his days are fixed, 
The number of his months is with thee, 
Thov hast affixed his limits which he cannot pass. 


maintain a controversy in this manner with feeble man, This is a 
favourite idea with Job, that there was no equality between him and 
God, and that the whole controversy was, therefore, conducted on 
his part with great disadvantage. Comp. notes, ch. ix. 34, 35. 

4. Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? This is evidently 
a proverb or an adage; but its connexion here is not very apparent. 
Probably, however, it is designed as a plea of mitigation for his con- 
scious frailties and infirmities. He could not but admit that he had 
faults. But, he asks, how could it be expected to be otherwise? 
He belonged to a race that was sinful and depraved. Connected 
with such a race, how could it be otherwise than that he should be 
prone to evil? Why, then, did God follow him with so much severity, 
and hold him with a grasp so close and so unrelenting? Why did he 
treat him as if he ought to be expected to be perfectly pure, or as if it 
were reasonable to suppose he would be otherwise than unholy? 
This passage is of great value as showing the early opinion of the 
world in regard to the native character of man. The sentiment was 
undoubtedly common—so common as to have passed into à proverb— 
that man was a sinner; and that it could not be expected that any 
one of the race should be pure and holy. The sentiment is as true as 
it is obvious—like will beget like all over the world. The nature of 
the lion, the «tiger, the hyena, the serpent is propagated, and so the 
same thing is true of man. It is a great law, that the offspring will 
resemble the parentage; and as the offspring of the lion is not a lamb, 
but a young lion—of a wolf is not a kid, but a young wolf—so the 
offspring of man is not an angel, but is a man, with the same nature, 
the same moral character, the same proneness to evil with the parent. 
The Chaldee renders this: '* Who will give one pure from a man 
polluted in sin, except God, who is one, and who forgiveth him ?” 
But this is manifestly a departure from the sense of the passage. 
Jerome, however, has adopted nearly the same translation. As un 
historical record, this passage proves that the doctrine of original sin 
was early held in the world. Still it is true that the same great law 
prevails that the offspring of woman is a sinner—no matter where he 
may be born, or in what circumstances he may be placed. No art, 
no philosophy, no system of religion can prevent the operation of this 
great law under which we live, and by which we die. Comp. notes 
on Rom. v. 19. 

5. Seeing his days are determined. Since man is so frail, and so 
short-lived, let him alone, that he may pass his little time with some 
degree of comfort and then die. See notes on ch. vii. 19-—21. ‘The 
word determined here means fixed, settled. God has fixed the number 
of his days so that they cannot be exceeded. Comp. notes on Isa. x. 
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6 Turu from him, that he 7 For there is hope of a tree, 
may 'rest, till he shall accom- | if it be eut down, that it will 
plish, as an hireling, his day. sprout again, and that the tender 

1 cease. | branch thereof will not cease. 
6 Oh turn from him, and leave him, 
That he may enjoy his day as [that of] a hireling. 
7 For there is hope of a tree, 
If it be cut down that it will flourish again, 
And that its tender branch will not fail. 


22, and Psa. xe. 10. T The mmm b his months are with thee. Thou 
hast the ordering of them, or they are determined by thee. T Thou 
hast appointed his bounds, Thou hast fixed a limit, or hast deter- 
mined the «me which he is to live, and he cannot go beyond it. 

There is no elixir of life that can prolong our days beyond that period, 

Soon we shall come to that outer limit of life, and then we MUST DIE. 

When that is we know not, and it is not desirable to know. It is 
better that it should be concealed. If we knew that it was near, it 
would fill us with gloom, and deter us from the efforts and the plans of 
life altogether. Ifit were remote, we should be careless and secure, and 
should think there was time enough yet to prepare to die. As it is, 
we know that the period is not very far distant; we know not but 
that it may be very near at hand, and we would be always ready. 

6. Turn from him—mp. Look away from; or turn away the eyes, 
Isa. xxii. 4. Job had represented the Lord as looking intently upon 
him, and narrowly watching all his ways. He now asks him that he 
would look aw ay and suffer him to be alone, and to spend the little 
time he had in comfort and peace. T That he may rest. Marg., 
cease. “Let him be ceased from" —53m. The idea is not that of 
rest, but it is that of having God cease to afflict him; or, in other 
words, leaving him to himself. Job wished the hand of God to be 
withdrawn, and prayed that he might be left to himself. «| Till he 
shall accomplish —T3Y 12, Sept., evdorhon roy Blov —'* and comfort his 
life," or make his life pleasant. Jerome renders it, ‘‘ until his desired 
day—optata dies—shall come like that of an hireling." Dr. Good, 
“that he may fill up his day." Noyes, “that he may enjoy his 
day." ‘The word here used (172?) means, properly, to delight in, to 
take pleasure in, to satisfy, to pay off: and there can be no donbt 
that there was couched under the use of this word the notion of 
enjoyment, or pleasure. Job wished to be spared, that he might have 
comfort yet in this world. The comparison of himself with a hireling 
is not that he might have comfort like a hireling—for such an image 
would not be pertinent or appropriate—bnt that his life was like that 
of an hireling, and he wished to be let alone until the time was com- 
pleted. On this sentiment, see notes on ch. vii, 1. 

7. For there is hope of a tree. This passage to ver. 12, is one of 
exquisite beauty. Its object is to state reasons why man should be 
permitted to enjoy this life. A tree, if cut down, might spring up 
again and flourish; but not man. He died to rise no more; he is 
cut down and lives not again. The passage is important as ex- 
pressing the prevalent sentiment of the time in which Job lived about 
the future condition of man, and is one that deserves a close examina- 
tion. ‘The great question is, whether Job believed in the future state, 
or ín the resurrection of the dead? On this question one or two 
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things are clear at the outset. (1.) He did not believe that man 
would spring up from the grave in any sense similar to the mode in 
which the sprout or germ of a tree grows up when the tree is cut 
down. (2.) He did not believe in the doctrine of metempsychosis, or 
transmigration of souls; a doctrine that was so common among the 
ancients. In this respect the patriarchal religion stood aloof from the 
systems of heathenism ; and there is not to be found, that I know of, 
any expression that would lead us to suppose that they had ever em- 
braced it, or had even heard of it. The general sentiment here is, that 
if a tree is cut down, it may be expected to shoot up again, and another 
tree will be found in its place—as is the case with the chesnut, the 
willow, the oak. But Job says that there was nothing like this to 
happen to man. There was no root, no germ, no seminal principle 
from which he would be made to live again on the earth. He was to 
be finally eut off from all his pleasures and his friends here, and to go 
away to return no more. Still, that Job believed in his continued 
existence beyond the grave—his existence in the dark and gloomy 
world of shades—is apparent from the whole book, and indeed from 
the very passage before us. See ver. l3—comp. ch. x. 21, 22. The 
image here is ene that is very beautiful, and one that is often em- 
ployed by poets. Thus Moschus, in his third Idyl, as translated by 
Gisborne: 

The meanest herb we trample in the field, 

Or in the garden nurture, when its leaf 

At winter's touch is blasted, and its place 

Forgotten, soon its vernal bud renews, 

And from short slumber wakes to life again. 

Man wakes no more! Man, valiant, glorious, wise, 

When death once chills him, sinks in sleep profound, 

A long, unconscious, never-ending sleep. 


See also Beattie's Hermit: 


"Iis night, and the landscape is lovely no more ; 

I mourn, but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you’ 

For morn is approaching, your charms to reste: ., 
Perfumed mith fresh fragrance, and glittering with dew. 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 

Kind nature the embryo blossom will save ; 

But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn? 

Oh, when shall it dawn on the night of the grave? 


The same image, also, has been beautifully employed by Dr. Dwight, 
though urged by him as an argument to prove the doctrine of the 
resurrection. 

In those lone, silent realms of night, 

Shall peace and hope no more arise? 

No future morning light the tomb, 

Nor day-star gild the darksome skies ? 

Shall spring the faded world revive ? 

Shall waning moons their light renew ? 

Again shall setting suns ascend, 

And chase the darkness from our view ? 


The feeling of Job here is, that when man was removed from the 
earth he was removed finally; that there was no hope of his revisiting 
it again, and that he could not be employed in the dark abode of 
departed spirits in the cheerful and happy manner in which he might 
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8 Though the root thereof| 9 Yet through the scent of 
wax old in the earth, aud the | water it will bud, and bring 
&tock thereof die in the ground ; | forth boughs like a plant. 


8 Though its root grow old in the earth, 
And its trunk die on the ground, 

9 From the vapour of water it will spring up again, 
And put forth boughs as a young plant. 


be in this world of light. This idea is expressed, also, in a most 
tender manner by the Psalmist : 


Wilt thou show wonders to the dead ? 
Shall the dead arise and praise thee? 
Shall thy loving-kindness be declared in the grave, 
Or thy faithfulness in destruction? 
Shall thy wonders be known in the dark, 
And thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness? 
Psa. lxxxviii. 9—11. 


And tlie same feelings were evinced by Hezekiah, the pious king of 
Israel: 


For Sheol cannot praise thee? 

Death cannot celebrate thee ; 

They that go down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth. 

The living, the living, he shall praise thee, as I do this day ; 

The father to the children shall make known thy faithfulness. 
Isa. xxxviii. 18, 19. 


All these gloomy and desponding views arose from the imperfect con- 
ception which they had of the future world. It was to them a world 
of dense and gloomy shades—a world of night—of conscious exist- 
ence indeed—but still far away from light, and from the comforts 
which men enjoyed on the earth. We are to remember that the 
revelations then made were very few and obscure; and we should 
deem it a matter of inestimable favour thet we have a better hope, 
and have far more just and clear views of the employments of the 
future world. Yet probably our views of that world, with all the 
light which we have, are much farther from the reality than the views 
of the patriarchs were from those which we are permitted to cherish. 
Such as they are, however, they are fitted to elevate and cheer the 
soul. We shall not, indeed, live again on the earth, but we shall 
enter a world of light and glory, compared with which all that is 
glorious here shall fade away. Not far distant is that blessed world; 
and in our trials we may look to it not with dread, as Job did to the 
land of shades, but with triumph and joy. T JV not cease, Will 
not fail, or be wanting. It will spring up and live. 

8. Though the root thereof waz old. ‘Though life becomes almost 
extinct. ‘The idea is, though the root of the tree be very old, yet it 
does not become wholly lifeless. It is not like an old man, when life 
goes out altogether. In the very aged root there will be vitality 
still; but not so in man. T And the stock thereof. The stump— 
literally that which is cut off—i3. The meaning is, that when the 
trunk of the tree is cut down and dies altogether, life remains in the 
root; but when man falls, life is wholly extinct. 

9. Yet, through the scent of water. The word here rendered scent 
(T) means, properly, the odour or fragrance which anything exhales 
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10 But man dieth, and | és ho? 


! wasteth away: yea, man 11 As the waters fail from 
giveth up the ghost, and where | the sea, and the flood decayeth 
1 is weakened, or eut off. and drieth up: 


10 But man dicth, and he is gone— 

Yea, man expires—and where is he? 

11 The waters from the lake fail, 

And the rivcr is exhausted and dried up, 
or emits, Cant. ii. 18; vii. 14; Gen. xxvii. 27. The idea is very 
delicate and poetic. It is designed to denote a gentle and pleasant 
contaet—not a rush of water—by which the tree is mad: to live. It 
inhales, so to speak, the vital influence from the water—as we are rce- 
freshed and revived by grateful odorifies when we are ready to faint. 
T It will bud. Or, rather, it will germinate, or spring up again— 
me, See notes on Isa. lv. 10. T And bring forth bougAs—Y34. 
This word usually means a harvest, Gen. viii. 22; xxx. 14; xlv. 6. 
It also means, as here, a bough, or branch. Comp. Psa. lxxx. 12; 
Job xviii, 16; xxix. 19. T Like a plant. Like a young plant—as 
fresh and vigorous as a plant that is set out. 

10. But man dieth, and wasteth away, Marg., is weakened, or cut 
off. The Hebrew word (vn) means to overthrow, prostrate, dis- 
comfit; and hence to be weak, frail, or waste away. The LXX, 
render it, 'Avjp 5& reAcuvricas ğxero—man dying goes away. Herder 
renders it, ‘his power is gone." The idea is, he entirely vanishes. 
He leaves nothing to sprout up again. There is no gerin; no shoot; 
no living root; no seminal principle. Of course, this refers wholly 
to his living again on the earth, and not to the question about his 
future existence. That isa different inquiry. The main idea with 
Job here is, that when man dies there is no germinating principle, as 
there is in a tree that is cut down. Of the truth of this there can be 
no doubt; and this comparison of man with the vegetable world 
must have early occurred to mankind, and hence led to the inquiry 
whether he would not live in a future state. Other things that are 
cut down spring up again and live. But man is cut down, and does 
not spring up again. Will he not be likely, therefore, to have an 
existence in some future state, and to spring up and flourish there? 
“The Romans," says Rosenmiiller, **made those trees to be the 
symbol of death, which, being cut down, do not live again, or from 
whose roots no germs arise, as the pine and cypress, which were 
planted in burial-places, or were accustomed to be placed at the doors 
of the houses of the dead." <T Man giveth up the ghost. Expires, or 
dies. This is all that the word (79) means. The notion of giving 
up the spirit or the ghost—an idea not improper in itself—is not 
found in the Hebrew word, nor is it in the corresponding Greek word 
in the New Testament. Comp. Acts v. 10. 

11. As the waters fail from the sea. As the waters evaporate 
wholly, and leave the bottom wholly dry, so it is with man, who 
passes entirely away, and leaves nothing. But to what fact Job 
refers here, is not known. The sea or ocean has never been dried up 
so as to furnish a ground for this comparison. Noyes renders it, 
“the lake." Dr. Good, without the slightest authority renders it, 
“as the billows pass away with the tides," Herder supposes it to 
mean that ¿ill the waters fail from the sea man will not rise again, 
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12 So man lieth down, and | no more, they shall not awake, 
riseth not: till the heaveus fbe | nor be raised out of their 


4 Psa, 102, 26; Isa. 51.6; 2 Pet. 3. 10,11; | sleep. 
Rev. 90. 11. 


12 So man lieth down, and riseth not ; 

Till the heavens be no more they shall not be aroused, 

And they shall not be awaked out of their slecp. 
but the Hebrew will not bear this interpretation. Probably the true 
interpretation is that which makes the word rendered sea (C!) refer 
to a dake, or a stagnant pool. See notes on Isa. xi. 15; xix. 0. The 
word is applied not unfrequently to a dake, as to the lake of Chinnereth, 
Numb. xxxiv. 11; to the Dead Sea, Gen. xiv. 3; Deut. iv. 49; 
Zech, xiv. 8. It is used also to denote the Nile, Isa. xix. 5; and 
the Euphrates, Isa. xxvii. 1. It is also employed to denote the 
brazen sea that was made by Solomon, and placed in front of the 
temple, 2 Kings xxv. 18. I seeno reason to doubt, therefore, that it 
may be used here to denote the collections of water, which were 
made by torrents pouring down from the mountains, and which 
would after a little while wholly evaporate. And the flood decayet. 
The river— VE. Such an occurrence would be common in the 
parched countries of the East. See notes on ch. vi. 15, seq. As 
such torrents vanish wholly away, so it was with man. Every vestige 
disappeared. Comp. 2 Sam. xiv. 14. 

12. So man lieth down, and riseth not. He lies down in the grave, 
and does not rise again on the earth. *«l Till the heavens be no more. 
That is, never; for such is the fair interpretation of the passage, and 
this aecords with its design. Job means to say, undoubtedly, that 
man would never appear again in the land of the living; that he 
would not spring up from the grave, as a sprout does from a fallen 
tree; and that when he dies, he goes away from the earth never to 
return, Whether he believed in a future state, or in the future resur- 
rection, is another question, and one that cannot be determined from 
this passage. His complaint is, that the present life is short, and that 
man when he has once passed through it cannot return to enjoy it 
again, if it has been unhappy; and he asks, therefore, why, since it 
was so short, man might not be permitted to enjoy it without 
molestation, It does not follow from this passage that he believed 
that the heavens ever would be no more, or would pass away. ‘The 
heavens are the most permanent and enduring objects of which we 
have any knowledge, and are therefore used to denote permanency 
and eternity. See Psa, lxxxix. 36, 37. This verse, therefore, is 
simply a solemn declaration of the belief of Job that, when man dies, 
he dies to live no more on the earth. Of the truth of this no one 
can doubt—and the truth is as important and affecting as it is un- 
doubted. If man could come back again, life would be a different 
thing. If he could revisit the earth to repair the evils of a wicked 
life, to repent of his errors, to make amends for his faults, and to 
make preparation for a future world, it would be a different thing to 
live, and a different thing to die. But when he travels over the road 
of life, he treads a path which is not to be traversed again. When 
he neglects an opportunity to do good, it cannot be recalled. When 
he commits an offence, he cannot come back to repair the evil. He 
falls, and dies, and lives no more. He enters on other scenes, and is 
amidst the retributions of another state, How important, then, to 
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13 Oh that thou wouldest hide | thy wrath be past, that thou 
me in the grave, that thou | wouldest appoint me a set time, 
wouldest keep me secret, until | and remember me! 


13 Oh that thou wouldst hide me in Sheol! 
That thou wouldst eoneeal me till thine anger be past! 
‘That thou wouldst appoint for me a set time, and then remember me ! 


secure the passing moment, and to be prepared to go hence, to return 
no more! The idea here presented is one that is common with the 
poets. Thus Horaee says: 

Nobis, cum semel occidit brevis lux, 

Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 


18. Oh that thou wouldest hide me in the grave. Comp. notes on ch. 
ii. 11, seq. Heb., 7x Sheol— ww. Vulg., in inferno. Sept., èv ain 
—in Hades. On the meaning of the word Sheol, see notes on Isa. v. 
14. It does not mean here, I think, the grave. It means the region 
of departed spirits, the place of the dead, where he wished to be, until 
the tempest of the wrath of God should pass by. He wished to be 
shut up in some place where the fury of that tempest would not meet 
him, and where he would be safe. ‘On the meaning of this passage, 
however, there has been considerable variety of opinion among ex- 
positors. Many suppose that the word here properly means the 
grave, and that Job was willing to wait there until the wrath of God 
should be spent, and then that he desired to be brought forth in the ` 
general resurrection of the dead. So the Chaldee interprets it of the 
grave—NDYT3?, There is evidently a desire on the part of Job to be 
hid in some secret place until the tempest of wrath should sweep by, 
and until he should be safe. There is an expectation that he would 
live again at some future period, and a desire to live after the present 
tokens of the wrath of God should pass by. It is probably a wish 
for a safe retreat or a hiding-place— where he might be secure, as 
from a storm. A somewhat similar expression occurs in Isa. ii, 19, 
where it is said that men would go into holes and caverns until the 
storm of wrath should pass by, or in order to escape it. But whether 
Job meant the grave, or the place of departed spirits, cannot be 
determined, and is not material, In the view of the ancients the one 
was not remote from the other. The entrance to Sheol was the 
grave; and either of them would furnish the protection sought. It 
should be added, that the grave was with the ancients usually a cave, 
or an excavation from the rock, and sech a place might suggest the 
idea of a hiding-place from the raging storm. € That thou wouldest 
appoint me a set time. When I should be delivered or rescued. 
Herder renders this, ‘‘ Appoint me then a new term." The word 
rendered “a set time” (pn) means, properly, something decreed, pre- 
scribed, appointed ; and here an appointed time when God would re- 
inember or revisit him. It is the expression of his lingering love of 
life. He had wished to die. He was borne down by heavy trials, 
and desired a release. He longed even for the grave. Comp. ch. iii. 
20—22. But there is the instinctive love of life in his bosom, and 
he asks that God would appoint a time, though ever so remote, in 
which he would return to him, and permit him to live again. There 
is the secret hope of some future life—though remote; and he is 
willing to be hid for any period of time until the wrath of God should 
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14 If a man die, shall * he | appointed time will I wait, till 
live again? all the days of my | my change / come. 
e 1 Thess. 4. 14—16. f 1 Cor. 15. 51—54. 
14 Ifa man dic, shall he live again? 


All the days of my hard service will I wait 
Till my change come. 


pass by, if he might live again. Such is the lingering desire of life 
in the bosom of man in the severest trials, and the darkest hours; 
and so instinctively does man look on even to the most remote period 
with the hope of life. Nature speaks out in the desires of Job; and 
one of the objects of the poem is to describe the workings of nature 
with reference to a future state in the severe trials to which he was 
subjected, We cannot but remark here, what support and consola- 
tion would he have found in the clear revelation which we have of 
the future world, and what a debt of gratitude do we owe to that 
gospel which has brought life and immortality to light ! 

14. If a man die, shall he live again? ‘This is a sudden transition 
in the thought. He had unconsciously worked himself up almost to 
the belief that man might live again even on the earth. He had 
asked to be hid somewhere—even in the grave—until the wrath of 
God should be overpast, and then that God would remember him, 
and bring him forth again to life. Here he checks himself. It can- 
not be, he says, that man wil? live again on the earth. The hope is 
visionary and vain, and I will endure what is appointed for me until 
some change shall come. The question here ‘shall he live again?” 
is a strong form of expressing negation. He will not live again on 
the earth. Any hope of that kind is therefore vain, and I will wait 
until the change come—whatever that may be. ll AU the days of my 
appointed time. ‘823—my warfare; my enlistment; my hard service. 
See notes on ch. vii, 1. T Will I watt, I will endure with patience 
my trials. J will not seek to cut short the time of my service. 
{ Till my change come. What this should be, he does not seem to 
know. It might be relief from sufferings, or it might be happiness 
in some future state. At all events, this state of things could not 
last always, and under his heavy pressure of woe, he concluded to sit 
down and quietly wait for any change. He was certain of one thing 
—that life was to be passed over but once—that man could not go 
over the journey again—that he could not return to the earth and go 
over his youth or his age again. Grotius, and after him Rosenmüller 
and Noyes, here quotes a sentiment similar to this from Euripides, in 
Supplicibus, ver. 1080, seq. 


Ofuor* 7l 5h Bporoisw ob Cori Tó0e, 
Néovs 8ls elvai, kal yéporras ad maA(v 5 &.T.A. 


The whole passage is thus elegantly translated by Grotius : 


Proh fata! cur non est datum mortalibus 
Duplici juventa, duplici senio frui? 
Intra penates siquid habet incommode, 
Fas seriore corrigi sententià ; 

Hoe vita non permittit; at qui bis foret 
Juvenis senexque, siquid erratum foret 
Priore, id emendaret in cursu altero. 


The thought here expressed cannot but occur to every reflecting 
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15 Thou shalt call, aud I will | my steps: dost thou not watch 
answer thee: thou wilt havo a | over my sin? 


desire to the work of thine 17 My transgression is scaled 
hands, up in a bag, and thou sewest up 
16 For now thou numberest | mine iniquity. 
G7 RLON SMOD. 


15 Do thou call, and I will answer thee; 

Show thou compassion to the work of thine hands, 
16 For now dost thou number my steps ; 

Dost thou not watch over my sins? 
17 My transgression is sealed up in a bag, 

And thou sewest up mine iniquity. 


mind, There is no one who has not felt that he could correct the 
errors and follies of his life, if he were permitted to live it over again. 
But there is a good reason why it should not be so. What a world 
would this be if man Anew that he might return and repair the evils 
of his course by living it over again! How securely in sin would he 
live! How little would he be restrained! How little concerned to 
be prepared for the life to come! God has, therefore, wisely and 
kindly put this ont of the question; and there is scarcely any safe- 
guard of virtue more firm than this fact. We may also observe, that 
the feelings here expressed by Job are the appropriate expressions of 
a pious heart. Man should wait patiently in trial till his change 
comes. ‘To the friend of God those sorrows will be brief. A change 
will soon come—the last change—and a change for the better. 
Beyond that, there shall be no change; none will be desirable or 
desired. For that time we should patiently wait, and all the sorrows 
which may intervene before that comes, we should patiently bear. 

15. Thou shalt call, and I will answer thee, This is language taken 
from courts of justice. It refers, probably, not to a future time, but 
to the present. ‘‘ Call thou now, and I will respond." It expresses 
a desire to come at once to trial; to have the matter adjusted before 
he should leave the world. He could not bear the idea of going out 
of the world under the imputations which were lying on him, and he 
asked for an opportunity to vindicate himself before his Maker. 
Comp. notes on ch. ix. 16. T Thou wilt have a desire to the work of 
thine hands. To me, one of thy creatures. This should, with more 
propriety, be rendered in the imperative, *do thou have a desire.” 
It is the expression of an earnest wish that God would show an 
interest in him as one of his creatures, and would bring the matter to 
a speedy issue. The word here rendered “have a desire" (PE), 


means literally to be or become pale (from "'|23 silver, so called from 
its paleness, like the Greek &pyupos from dpyds, white); and then the 
verb means to pine or long after anything, so as to become pale. 

16, For now thou numberest my steps. Thou dost make strict in- 
quiry into all my conduct, that thou mayest mark my errors, and 
hold me bound to punishment. The sense is, that God treated him 
now with severity; and he besought him to have pity on him, and 
bring him to trial, and give him an opportunity to vindicate himself. 

17. My transgression is sealed up. The verb rendered sealed up 
(CDi) means to seal, to close, to shut up. See notes on Isa. viii, 16. 
Comp. notes on Job ix. 7. It was common with the ancients to use 
a seal where we use a lock. Money was counted and put into a bag, 
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18 And surely the mountain | the rock is removed out of his 
falling ! cometh to nought, and | place. 
1 fadeth. 


18 And surely the mountain falling comes to nought, 
And the rock is removed from its place; 
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and a seal was attached to it. Hence a seal might be put to a bag, 
as a sort of certificate of the amount, and to save the necessity of 
counting it again. T In a bag— n3. So Jerome, in sacculo. So 
the LXX., èv Badavrly. The word ny means usually a bundle 
(1 Sam. xxv. 29; Cant. i. 13), or anything bound up (comp. Job 
xxvi. 8; Hos, xiii. 12; Exod. xii. 34; Prov. xxvi. 8; Isa. viii. 16; 
Gen. xlii, 35; Cant. i. 18; Prov. vii. 20); but here it is not im- 
properly rendered a bag. ‘The idea is, that they were counted and 
numbered like money, and then sealed up and carefully put away. 
God had made an accurate estimate of their number, and he seemed 
carefully to guard and observe them—as a man does bags of gold— 
so that none might be lost. His sins seemed to have become a sort 
of valuable treasure to the Almighty, none of which he allowed now 
to escape his notice. | And thou sewest up mine iniquity. Noyes 
renders this, “and thou addest unto mine iniquity.” Good, ‘thou 
tiest together mine iniquity,” The word here used (bpp) means, 
properly, to patch; to patch together; to sew; to join together, as 
carpenters do their work; and then to devise or forge—as a false- 
hood; to join a malicious charge to a person. Thus in Psa. cxix. 
69, “The proud have forged a lie (wi y9) against me;" that is, 
they have joined a lie to me, or devised this story about me. So in 
Job xiii. 4, ** Ye are forgers of lies." The word does not occur else- 
where. The Greeks have a similar expression in the phrase Bámrew 
érn—whence the word jajg5ós. The word here, it seems to me, is 
used in the sense of sewing up money in a bag, as well as sealing it. 
This is done when there are large sums, to avoid the inconvenience of 
counting it. The sum is marked on the bag, and a seal affixed to it 
to authenticate it, and it is thus passed from one to another without 
the trouble of counting. Ifa seal is placed on the bag, it will circu- 
late for its assigned value, without being opened for examination. 
It is usual now in the East fora bag to contain five hundred piastres, 
and hence such a sum is called “a purse,” and amounts are calculated 
by so many “purses.” See Harmer, ii. 285, Chardin, and Pict. Bible 
en loc. The sense here is, that God had carefully numbered his sins, 
and marked them, and meant that none of them should escape. He 
regarded them as very great. They could now be referred to in the 
gross, without the trouble of casting up the amount again. The sins 
of a man’s past life are summed up and marked with reference to the 
future judgment, 

18. And surely the mountain falling. Marg., fadeth. The sense of 
this is, that the hope of man, in regard to living again, must certainlv 
fail—as a mountain falls, and does not rise again; as the rock is re- 
moved, and is not replaced ; or as the waters wear away the stones, 
and they disappear. The hope of dving man was not like the tree 
that would spring up again (vers. 7—9); it was like the falling 
mountains, the wasting waters (ver. 11), the rock that was removed. 
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19 The waters wear the | things which grow out of the 
stones: thon ! washest away the | dust of the earth; and thou 
1 overflowest. destroyest the hope of man. 


19 The waters wear away the stones, 

The floods wash away the dust of the earth, 

And the hope of man thou dost destroy. 
The reference in the phrase before us is, probably, to a mountain that 
settles down and disappears—as is sometimes the case in violent con- 
vulsions of nature. It does not rise again, hut is gone to reappear no 
more. So Job says it was of man. 4 And the rock is removed. An 
earthquake shakes it, and removes it from its foundation, and it is 
not replaced. 

19. The waters wear the stones. By their constant attrition they 
wear away even the hard rocks, and they disappear, and return no 
more. The sense is, that constant changes are going on in nature, 
and man resembles those objects which are removed to appear no 
more, and not the productions of the vegetable world that spring up 
again. It is possible that there may also be included the idea here, 
that the patience, constancy, firmness, and life of any man must be 
worn out by long-continued trials, as even hard rocks would be worn 
away by the constant attrition of waters. T Thou washest away. 
Marg., overflowest. This is literally the meaning of the Hebrew 
Horn. But there is included the sense of washing away by the 
inundation. M The things which grow out of the dust of the earth. 
Herder and Noyes translate this, **the floods overflow the dust of the 
earth,” and this accords with the interpretation of Good and Rosen- 
müller. So Castellio renders it, and so Luther—Tropfen flossen die 
Erde weg. This is probably the true sense, The Hebrew word 
rendered ** the things which grow out” (T29), means properly that 
which ts poured out—from TEQ, to pour out, to spread out—and is 
applied to grain produced spontaneously from kernels of the former 
year, without new seed, Lev. xxv. 5—11; 2 Kings xix. 29. See 
notes on Isa. xxxvii. 30. But here it probably means a flood—that 
which flows out—and which washes away the earth. T The dust of 
the earth, The earth or the land on the margin of streams. The 
sense is, that as a flood sweeps away the soil, so the hope of man was 
destroyed. “M Thou destroyest the hope of man. By death—for so 
the connexion demands. It is the language of despondency. The 
tree would spring up, but man would die like a removed rock, like 
land washed away, like a falling mountain, and would revive no 
more. If Job had at times a hope of a future state, yet that hope 
seems at times, also, wholly to fail him, and he sinks down in utter 
despondency. At best, his views of the future world were dark and 
obscure. He seems to have had at no time clear conceptions of 
heaven—of the future holiness and blessedness of the righteous; but 
he anticipated, at best, only a residence in the world of disembodied 
spirits—dark, dreary, sad; a world to which the grave was the 
entrance, and where the light was as darkness, With such anticipa- 
tions, we are not to wonder that his mind sank into despondency ; 
nor are we to be surprised at the expressions which he so often used, 
and which seem so inconsistent with the feelings which a child of 
God ought to cherish. In our trials let us imitate his patience, but 
not his despondency ; let us copy his example in his better moments, 
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20 Thou prevailest for ever | they are brought low, but he 
agaiust him, and he passeth: | pereeiveth 4£ not of them. 
thou changest his countenance, 22 But his flesh upon him 
and sendest him away. shall have pain, and his soul 
21 His sons eome to honour, | within him shall mourn. 
and he knoweth 7¢ not; and 


20 Thou dost overpower him for ever, and he passes off; 
Thou dost change his countenance, and sendest him away. 
21 His sons are honoured, but he knoweth it not ; 
Or they are brought low, but he perceiveth it not. 
22 But his flesh shall have pain upon him; 
And his soul within him shall mourn. 


and when he was full of confidence in God, and not his language of 
complaint, and his unhappy reflections on the government of the 
Most High. 

20. Thou prevailest for ever against him. Thou dost always show 
that thou art stronger than he is. He never shows that he is able to 
contend with God. T And he passeth. He cannot stand before thee, 
but is vanquished, and passes off the stage of being. T Thou changest 
his countenance. Possibly the allusion is to the change produced by 
death. The countenance that glowed with health and was flushed 
with beauty and hope—blooming as the rose—is made pale as the lily 
under the hand of God. What an affecting exhibition of the power 
of God! T And sendest him away. This language seems to be that 
of expectation that man would still live though he was sent away ; 
but all his hopes on earth were blasted, and he went away from his 
friends and possessions to return no more. 

21. His sons come to honour, and he knoweth it not. He is unae- 
quainted with what is passing on the earth, Even should that occur 
which is most gratifying to a parent’s heart; should his children rise 
to stations of honour and influence, he would not be permitted to 
enjoy the happiness which every father feels when his sons do well. 
This is suggested as one of the evils of death. T They are brought 
low, but he perceiveth it not of them. He is not permitted to sympathize 
with them, or to sustain them in their trials, ‘This is another of the 
evils of death. When his children need his counsel and advice, he 
is not permitted to give it. He is taken away from his family, and 
revisits them no more. 

22. But his flesh upon him shall have pain. Dr. Good renders this, 
“his flesh shall drop away from him.” ‘his is evidently a repre- 
sentation of the state of the man after he was dead. He would be 
taken away from hope and from his friends. His body would be 
committed to the grave, and his spirit would go to the world of 
shades. The image in the mind seems to have been, that his flesh 
would suffer. It would be cold and chill, and would be devoured by 
worms. There seems to have been an impression that the soul 
would be conscious of this in its distant and silent abode, and the 
description is given of the grave as if the body were conscious there, 
and the turning back to dust were attended with pain. This thought 
is that which makes the grave so gloomy now. We think of ourselves 
in its darkness and chilliness. We insensibly suppose that we shall 
be conscious there. And hence we dread so much the lonely, sad, 
and gloomy residence in the tomb. The meaning of the word 
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rendered ‘shall have pain” (282) is fo be sore, to be grieved, afflicted, 
sad. It is by the imagination that pain is here attributed to the 
dead body. But Job was not alone in this. We all feel the same 
thing when we think of death. T And his soul within him shall mourn. 
The soul that is within him shall be sad; that is, in the land of 
shades. So Virgil, speaking of the death of Lausus, says— 


Tum vita per auras 
Concessit asta ad manes, corpusque reliquit. 
"En. x. 819. 

The idea of Job is, that it would leave all the comforts of this life; 
it would be separate from family and friends; it would go lonely and 
sad to the land of shades and of night. Job dreaded it, He loved 
life; and in the future world, as it was presented to his view, there 
was nothing to charm and attract, There he expected to wander in 
darkness and sadness; and from that gloomy world he expected to 
return no more for ever. Eichhorn, however, has rendered this verse 
so as to give a different signification, which may perhaps be the 
true one. 

Nur iiber sich ist er betriibt 

Nur sieh betrauert er. 


* His troubles pertain only to himself; his grief relates to himself 
alone." Aceording to this the idea is, that he must bear all his 
sorrows alone, and for himself. He is eut off from the living, and is 
not permitted to share in the joys and sorrows of his posterity, nor 
they in his, He has no knowledge of anything that pertains to 
them, nor do they participate in his griefs. "What a flood of light 
and joy would have been poured on his soul by the Christian hope, 
and by the revelation of the truth that there is a world of perfect 
light and joy for the righteous—in heaven! And what thanks do 
we owe to the Great Author of our religion—to him who is “the 
Resurrection and the Life’’—that we are permitted to look upon the 
grave with hearts full of peace and joy! 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XV. 


Turis chapter eontains the second speech of Eliphaz, and begins the second 
series of the eontroversy, which eontinues to the close of eh. xxi. As in the 
other series of the arguments, Eliphaz is the first speaker. See an account 
of his eharacter in the notes on eh. ii. 11, and on eh. iv., v. He is the most 
argumentative, ealm, and reasonable of those who maintain the argument 
against Job. His speech here consists of two parts. I. The first extends to 
ver. 13. In this he aeeuses Job of vanity and unprofitable talk, vers. 2, 3; 
reproaches him with having cast off the fear of God, and with pursuing a 
train of argument that was full proof that he had done it, ver. 3; says that 
the positions whieh he had maintained about the government of God were 
ample demonstration of his guilt, vers. 0, 6; aceuses him of arrogance and 
self-confidence, for speaking as if he had been the first man that was born, or 
was made before the hills, or understood the secret of God, vers. 7, 8; says 
that they had had more ample opportunities for observation than he had, 
since there were men among them old enough to be his father, vers. 9, 10; 
and asks him why he suffers himself to give utterance to expressions like 
these, vers. 11—13. II. In the seeond part (vers. 14—35), he gives a 
graphio description of the misery which in various ways will pursue a wieked 
man. This part is made up, apparently, either of a string of apothegms, or 
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CHAPTER XV. 2 Should a wise man utter 
"HEN answered Eliphaz the | 'vain knowledge, and fill his 
Temanite, and said, belly with the east wind? 


1 knowledge of wind. 
THE SECOND SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY.—Ch. xv.--xxi. 
The second speech of Eliphaz.—Ch. xv. 


1 AxD Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said: 
2 Should a wise man answer with arguments of wind, 
And fill himself with the east wind ? 


is a fragment of an ancient poem, which he now quotes as fully sustaining 
the position that the calamities of Job are proofs of guilt. The argument is, 
that calamity will overtake the wicked; and that, therefore, when calamities 
exist, there is proof of guilt that may be measured by the calamity. As Job 
had been afflicted in an uncommon degrec, the inference in the mind of 
Eliphaz from this principle was unavoidable, that he was a man of uncommon 
guilt. In illustrating this position, he nrges the following considerations: 
(1.) He repeats the solemn truth which had been communicated to him in 
the fearful vision which he describes in ch. iv., that man could not be pure 
before God, and that even the angels are chargeable with folly, vers. 14—16. 
(2.) He appeals to the fathers, and professes to quote the sentiments of the 
observing men of former times in proof of what would be the consequences 
of eminent wickedness, vers. 17—19. (3.) He then states, more particularly, 
what would be the condition of the guilty man. He would travail in pain; 
he would be subject to alarms; he would have no security in prosperity; he 
would be eompelled to wander abroad for bread, and trouble and anguish 
would eome upon him, vers. 20—24. (4.) He states as a season for this, 
that he makes an assault on God, and rushes upon his buckler; he impinges 
on the great principles of the Divine government and law, and he cannot 

rosper, vers. 25—27. (5.) He then shows that such a mau must be desolate ; 
I: could neither be rich, nor honoured, nor long-lived, vers. 27—30. (6. 
And he concludes his discourse by an exhortation not to trust in Eo an 
not to rely on the hope of the hypocrite; for in the midst of his confidence 
and security he would be eut down before his time—like unripe fruit, or like 
a fading flower, vers. 31—35. All this was so applicable to the circumstances 
of Job, and was so obviously designed to be a description of his condition, 
though his name is not mentioned, that there is no wonder that he replied 
with so much severity in the following chapter. The conclusions of Eliphaz 
were the more deeply felt by Job, becanse they were communicated as the 
result of long observation, and strengthened by the undisputed maxims of 
antiquity. 


2. Should a wise man. Referring to Job, and to his claims to be 
esteemed wise. See ch, xii. 3; xiii. 2, 6. The argument of Eliphaz 
here is, that the sentiments which Job had advanced were a sufficient 
refutation of his pretensions to wisdom. A wise man would not be 
guilty of mere talk, or of using language that conveyed no ideas. 
T Utter. Literally, answer. It refers to the replies which Job had 
made to the arguments of his friends. {| Vain knowledge. Marg., 
knowledge of wind. So the Hebrew. See ch. vi. 26; vii.7. The wind 
is used to denote what is unsubstantial, vain, changing. Here it is 
used as an emblem of remarks which were vain, empty, and irrelevant, 
qT And fill his belly. Fill his mind with unsubstantial arguments or 
sentiments—as little fitted for utility as the east wind is for food. 
The image is, “he fills himself with mere wind, and then blows it 
out under pretence of delivering the maxims of wisdom," 1 With 
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3 Should he reason with 4 Yea, thou ' castest off fear, 
unprofitable talk? or with | and restrainest ? prayer before 
speeches wherewith he can do | God. 
no good ? hiTim.6.4,5. l makest void. 20r, speech. 

3 Should he reason with words which do not profit, 
And in discourses in which there is no benetit ? 


4 Truly thou dost make religion void; 
And dost make prayer useless before God. 


the east wind, The east wind was not only tempestuous and vehement, 
but sultry, and destructive to vegetation. It passed over vast deserts, 
and was characterized by great dryness and heat, It is used here to 
denote a manner of discourse that had in it nothing profitable. 

3. Should he reason with unprofitable talk? It does not become a 
man professing to be wise to make use of words that are nothing to the 
purpose. ‘The sense is, that what Job said amounted to just nothing. 

4. Yea, thou castest off fear. Marg., makest void, Fear here means 
the fear or reverence of God; and the idea is, that Job had not 
maintained a proper veneration or respect for his Maker in his argu- 
ment, He had defended principles and made assertions which implied 
great disrespect for the Deity. If those doctrines were true; if he 
was right in his views about God, then he was not a being who could be 
reverenced. No confidence could be placed in his government; no 
worship of such a being could be maintained. Eliphaz does not refer 
here so much to what was personal with Job, as to his principles, He 
does not mean so much to affirm that he himself had lost all reverence 
for God, as that his erguments led to that. Job had maintained that 
God did not in this life reward and punish men strictly according to 
their deserts. Ifthis was so, Eliphaz says, then it would be impossi- 
ble to honour him, and religion and worship would be atan end, The 
Hebrew word rendered ‘‘castest off’’—more accurately rendered in 
the margin * makest void” ("ED)—implies this. € And restrainest 
prayer before God. Marg., speech. The Hebrew (nmi) means properly 
meditation—and particularly meditation about Divine things, Psa, cxix. 
97. Then it means devotion—as to meditate on Divine things is a part 
of devotion. It may be applied to any part of devotion, and seems to be 
not improperly rendered prayer, It is that devotion which finds utter- ° 
ance in the language of prayer. ‘The word rendered restrainest (YNA) 
means to shave off—like the beard; then to cut off, to take away, detract, 
withhold; and the idea here is, that the views which Job maintained 
were such as £o sap the very foundations of religion. If God treated the 
righteous and the wicked alike, the one would have nothing to hope, 
and the other nothing to fear. There could be no ground of encourage- 
ment to pray to him. How could the righteous pray to him, unless 
there was evidence that he was the friend of virtue: How could they 
hope for his special blessing, if he were disposed to treat the good and 
the bad alike? Why was it not just as well to live in sin as to be holy? 
And how could such a being be the object of confidence or prayer? 
Eliphaz mistook the meaning of Job, and pressed his positions 
further than he intended; and Job was not entirely able to vindicate 
his position, or to show how the consequences stated by Eliphaz 
could be avoided. They both wanted the complete and full view of the 
future state of retribution revealed in the gospel, and that would have 
removed the whole difficulty, But I sce not how the consideratiuus 
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5 For thy mouth ' uttereth | thine own lips testify against 
shine iniquity, and thou choosest | thee. 
the tongue of the crafty. 7 Art thou the first man that 
6 Thine ‘own mouth con- | was born? or wast thou made 
demneth thee, and not I; yea, | before * the hills? 
lteacheth. i Luke 19. 29. k Psa. 90. 2; Prov. 8. 25. 
65 Yea, thine own mouth eee thine iniquity, 
And thou hast chosen the tongue of the erafty. 
6 Thine own mouth condemneth thce, and not I, 
And thy lips testify against thee. 
7 Art thou the first man that was born? 
And wast thou brought forth before the hills? 


here urged by this ancient sage of the tendency of Job’s doctrine can 
be avoided, if it be applied to the views of those who hold that all 
inen will be saved at death. If that be the truth, then who ean fail 
to see that the tendency must be to make men cast off the fear of God, 
and to undermine all devotion and prayer? Why should men pray, 
if all are to be treated alike at death? How can men worship and 
honour a being who will treat the good and the bad alike? How can 
we have confidence in a being who makes no distinction in regard to 
character? And what inducement can there be to be pious, when all 
men shall be made as happy as they can be for ever whether they are 
pious or not? We are not to wonder, therefore, that the system 
tends every where to sap the foundations of virtue and religion; that 
it makes no man better; and that where it prevails, it banishes religior 
aud prayer from the world. 

5. For thy mouth uttereth thine iniquity. Marg., teacheth. That is, 
* your whole argument shows that you are a guilty man. A man 
who ean defend such positions about God cannot be a pious man, or 
have any proper veneration for the Most High." A man may pursue 
an argument, and defend positions, that shall as certainly show that 
he is destitute of religion as though he lived an abandoned life; and 
he who holds opinions that are dishonourable to God can no more 
be a pious man than if he dishonoured God by violating his law. 
"| Thou choosest the tongue of the crafty. Instead of pursuing an 
argument with candour and sincerity, you have resorted to miserable 
sophisms, such as cunning disputants use. You have not showed a 
disposition to ascertain and defend the truth, but have relied on the 
arts and evasions of the subtle disputant and the rhetorician. lis 
whole discourse, according to Eliphaz, was a work of mere art, 
designed to blind his hearers; to deceive them with a favourable 
opinion of his piety; and to give some plausible but delusive view of 
the government of God. 

6. Thine own mouth condemneth thee. That is, the sentiments which 
you have uttered show that you cannot be a pious man. 

6. Art thou the first man that was born? Hast thou lived ever since 
the creation, and treasured up all the wisdom of past times, that thou 
dost now speak so arrogantly and confidently? This question was 
asked, because, in the estimation of Eliphaz and his friends, wisdom 
was supposed to be connected with long life, and with an opportunity 
for extended and varied observation. See ver. 10. Job they regarded 
as comparatively a young man. T Wast thou made before the hills? 
The mountains and the hills are often represented as being the oldest 
of created objects, probably because they are the most ancient things 
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8 Hast'thou heard the secret | standest thou, which 4s not iu 
of God? and dost thou restrain | us? 
wisdom to thyself? 10 With us are both the gray- 
9 What "knowest thou, that | headed” and very aged men, 
we know not? what under- | much elder than thy father. 
Akom MeS T Corel il. ch. 13. 9. | n ch. 39. 6-9, 
8 In the council of God hast thou listened ? 
And hast thou reserved all wisdom to thyself? 
9 What dost thou know that we know not also ? 
What dost thou understand that is not with us? 
10 For the old and the hoary-headed are with us— 
More venerable in age than thy father. 


that appear on earth. Springs dry up, and waters change their beds ; 
cities are built and decay ; kingdoins rise and fall, and all the monu- 
ments of human skill and art perish; but the hills and mountains 
remain the same from age to age. Thus in Psa, xc. 2: 


Before the mountains were brought forth, 
Or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
Even from everlasting to everlasting thou art God. 


So in Prov, viii. 25, in the description of wisdom : 


Before the mountains were settled, 
Before the hills was I brought forth. 


So the hills are called “everlasting” (Gen. xlix. 26), in allusion to 
their great antiquity and permanence. And so we, in common par- 
lance, have a similar expression when we say of anything that “it is 
as old as the hills." The question which Eliphaz intends to ask here 
of Job is, whether he had lived from the creation, and had observed 
everything ? 

8. Hast thou heard the secret of God? Literally, “in the secret of 
God hast thou heard"— moy. The word rendered secret (710) means 
properly a couch, or cushion, on which one reclines—whether for sleep 
or at a table, or as a divan. Hence it means a divan, or circle of 
persons sitting together for familiar conversation, Jer. vi. 11; xv. 17; 
or of judges, counsellors, or advisers for consultation, as the word 
divan is now used in Oriental countries, Psa. Ixxxix. 8; Jer. xxxiii. 18. 
Then it means any consultation, counsel, familiar intercourse, or 
intimacy, Psa. lv. 15; Prov. xv. 22. Here God is represented in 
Oriental language, as seated in a divan, or council of state: there is 
deliberation about the concerns of his government; important ques- 
tions are agitated and decided; and Eliphaz asks of Job whether he 
had been admitted to that council, and had heard those deliberations ; 
and whether, if he had not, he was qualified to pronounce as he had 
done on the plans and purposes of the Almighty. T And dost thou 
vestrain wisdom to thyself? Having obtained the secret of that council, 
art thou now keeping it wholly to thyself—as a prime minister might 
be supposed to keep the purposes resolved on in the divan? ‘ Hast 
thou listened in the council of JEHovAu, and dost thou now reserve 
all wisdom to thyself ?” 

9. What knowest thou, that we know not? What pretensions or claims 
to wisdom have you which we have not? We have had, at least, 
equal advantages, and may be presumed to know as much as you, 

19. With us are both the gray-headed. ‘That is, some of us who are 
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11 Are the consolations of | any secret thing with thee? 
God small with thee? is there 


li Wilt thou disregard the consolations which God furnishes, 
And the words which have been so very gently addressed to thee ? 


here are much older than thy father; or we express the sentiments of 
such aged men. Job had admitted (ch. xii. 12), that with the aged 
was wisdom, and in length of days understanding; and Eliphaz here 
urges that on that principle he and his friends had a claim to be heard. 
It would seem from this, that Job was very far from being regarded 
as an old man, and would probably be esteemed as in middle life. 
The Targum (Chaldee) refers this to Eliphaz himself and his two 
friends. “Truly Eliphaz, who is hoary-headed (11), and Bildad, 
the long-lived (wena), are with us, and Zophar, who is older than thy 
father." But it is not certain that he meant to confine the remark 
tothem. It seems to me probable that this whole discussion occurred 
in the presence of others, and perhaps was a public contest. It is 
clear, I think, that Elihu was present, and heard it all (see ch. xxxii. 
1); and it would aecord well with Oriental habits to suppose that this 
was a trial of skill, which many were permitted to witness, and which 
was continued for a considerable time.  Eliphaz may, therefore, have 
meant to say that, among his friends who had assembled to hear this 
debate, there were not a few who coincided with him in sentiment, 
who were much more aged than Job, and who had had much longer 
experience in the world. 

ll. Are the consolations of God small with thee? The "consolations 
of God” here refer probably to those considerations which had been 
suggested by Eliphaz and his friends, and which he takes to be the 
* consolations” which God had furnished for the afflicted. He asks 
whether they were regarded by Job as of little value? Whether he 
was not willing to take such consolations as God had provided, and 
to allow them to sustain him instead of permitting himself to inveigh 
against God? The LXX, render this, “thou hast been chastised less 
than thy sins deserve. Thou hast spoken with excessive haughti- 
ness!" But the true idea seems to be, that Eliphaz regarded the 
considerations adduced by him and his friends as the gracious conso- 
lations which God had provided for men in affliction, and as the 
results of all former reflections on the design of God in sending trial, 
He now represents Job as regarding them as of no value, and main- 
taining sentiments directly at variance with them. T Js there any 
secret thing with thee? Noyes renders this, “and words so full of 
kindness to thee;’’ that is, are they of no account to you? So Dr, 
Sood and Wemyss, ‘or the addresses of kindness to thyself?” 
Luther translates it, “but thou hast, perhaps, yet a secret portion 
with thee,"  Rosenmüller, “and words most guilty spoken towards 
thee.” The LXX. render it, **and thou hast spoken proudly beyond 
measure" —peydAws OmepBaAAÓóvres AeAáAqkas. The word which 
occurs in the Hebrew, uy) /ddt, when it is a single word, and used 
as a verb, means to wrap around, to muflle, to cover, to conceal, and 
then to be secret-—whence the Greek Ad@w, and Aavüdve, and the Latir 
Inteo. In this sense it is understood here by our translators, But it 
may be also a compound word—from C5, a gentle sound, murmur, 


whisper; whence it is used adverbially—:w» and ux’. gently, softly, 
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12 Why doth thine heart | such words go out of thy 
earry thee away? and what do | mouth? i 
thy eyes wink at? 14 What ?is man that he 

13 That thou turnest thy | should be clean? and he which 


spirit against God, ° and lettest | p Psa. 14.3; Prov. 90. 9; Eph. 2.3; 
o Mal. 3. 13 1 John 1. 8, 10. 


12 Why does thy heart bear thee away ? 

And why do thine eyes evince so much pride ? 
13 For against God hath thy spirit replied, 

And thou hast brought forth [hard] speeches from thy mouth. 
14 What is man that he should be pure? 


slowly—as of the slow gait of a mourner, 1 Kings xxi. 27; and of 
water gently flowing, as the water of Siloam, Isa. viii. 6. And hence, 
also, it may refer to words flowing kindly or gently towards any one ; 
and this seems to be the meaning here. Eliphaz asks whether Job 
could despise or undervalue the words spoken so gently and kindly 
towards him? A singular illustration, to be sure, of kindness, but 
still showing how the friends of Job estimated their own remarks. 

12. Why doth thine heart carry thee away? Why do you allow your 
feelings to control you in spite of the decisions of the understanding ? 
Eliphaz means to represent him as wholly under the influence of 
passion, instead of looking calmly and coolly at things as they were, and 
listening to the results of past experience and observation. {| And 
what do thy eyes wink at? This expression has given considerable 
perplexity to commentators. Rosenmüller (and after him Noyes) 
remarks that the expression indicates pride, haughtiness, and arrogance, 
In Psa. xxxv. 19, it is an indication of joyfulness or triumph over a 
prostrate foe ; 


Let not them that are mine enemies wrongfully rejoice over me; 
Neither let them wink with the eye that hate me without a cause. 


Tn Prov. vi. 13, it is an indication of a haughty, froward, self-confident 
person : 

A haughty person, a wicked man, 

Walketh with a froward mouth ; 

He winketh with his eyes, 

He speaketh with his feet, 

He teacheth with his fingers. 


The Hebrew word (EN) occurs nowhere else, and it is therefore 
difficult to determine its true signification. ‘The most probable 
meaning is, to wink with the eyes as a gesture of pride and insolence. 
Comp. notes on Isa. iii. 16. The Vulgate renders it, attonitos habes 
oculos ? —'* Why, as though meditating great things, hast thou eyes of 
astonishment?” Sept., ** Why are thine eyes elevated?" Schultens 
renders it, * Why do thine eyes roll fury?” —Quid fremitum volvunt 
oculi tui? Luther, * Why art thou so proud?" There can be no 
reasonable doubt that the word conveys the idea of pride and haughti- 
ness manifested in some way by the eyes. 

13. That thou turnest thy spirit, That your mind is turned against 
God instead of acquiescing in his dealings. The views of Job he 
traces to pride and to overweening self-confidence, and perhaps not 
improperly. 

14. What is man that he should be clean? The object of Eliphaz in 
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is born of a woman, that he | sight: 
should be righteous? 16 How much more abomina- 
15 Behold, he putteth no | ble and’ filthy 4s man, which 
trust in his saints; yea, the | drinketh * iniquity like water? 
heavens ? are not clean in his r Psa. 53. 3. — s ch. 20. 12; Prov. 19. 28. 
4 ch, 25. 5. 
And he that is born of a woman that he should be just? 
15 Behold he does not confide in his Holy Ones, 
And the heavens are not pure in his eyes. 
16 How much more abominable and polluted is man, 
Who drinketh iniquity as water? 


this is to overturn the positions of Job that he was righteous, and had 
been punished beyond his deserts. He had before maintained (ch, 
iv. 7) that no one ever perished being innocent, and that the righteous 
were not cut off. This was with him a favourite position; and indecd 
the whole drift of the argument maintained by him and his friends 
was, to prove that uncommon calamities were proof of uncommon 
guilt. Job had insisted on it that he was a righteous man, and had 
not deserved the calamities which had come upon him—a position 
which Eliphaz seems to have regarded as an assertion of innocence. 
To meet this he now maintains that 10 ove is righteous; that all that 
are born of women are guilty; and in proof of this he goes back to 
the oracle which had made so deep an impression on his mind, and 
to the declaration then made to him that no one was pure before God, 
ch.iv. He does not repeat it exactly as the oracle was then delivered 
to him, but adverts to the substance of it, and regards it as final and 
indisputable. ‘The meaning is, ** What are all the pretensions of man 
to purity, when even the angels are regarded as impure and the 
heavens unclean?” T He which is born of a woman. Another mode 
of denoting man. No particular argument to maintain the doctrine of 
man’s depravity is couched in the fact that he is born of a woman. 
The sense is, simply, how can any one of the human family be pure? 
15. Behold, he putteth no trust in his saints, In ch. iv. 18 it is, “in 

his servants," but no doubt the same thing is intended. The reference 
is to the angels, called there servants, and here saints (ovt), holy ones. 
See notes on ch. iv. 18. T Yea, the heavens are not clean in his sight. 
In ch. iv. 18, **and his angels he charged with folly." The general 
idea is the same. God is so holy that all things else seem to be im- 
pure; The very heavens seem to be unclean when compared with 
him. We are not to understand this as meaning that the heavens are 
defiled; that there is sin and corruption there, and that they are 
loathsome in the sight of God. ‘The object is to set forth the exceed- 
ing purity of God, and the greatness of his holiness. ‘This sentiment 
seemed to be a kind of proverb, or a common-place in theology among 
the sages of Arabia. ‘Thus it occurs in ch, xxv. 5, in the speech of 
Bildad, when he had nothing to say but to repeat the most common- 
place moral and theological adages— 

Behold even to the moon, and it shineth not; 

Yea, the stars are not pure in his sight: 

How much less man, that is a worm, 

And the son of man, which is a worm! 


16, How much more abominable and filtny is man. How much more 
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17 I will show thee, hear | hid č: 


me; and that which I have seen 19 Unto whom ‘alone the 

I will deelare; ` earth was given, and no stranger 
18 Whieh wise men have told | passed “among them. 

from their fathers, and have not t Deut. 32.8 u Joel 3. 17. 


17 I will show thee; hear me; 

That which I have seen I will deelare, 
18 Which wise men have related, 

And which [having reeeived it] of their ancestors, they have not concealed ; 
19 When the land was entirely in their possession, 

And a foreigner had not passed among them : 


than the angels, and than the heavens. In ch. iv. 19 the image is 
somewhat different. There it is, How can man be the object of the 
Divine eonfidence sinee he lives in a house of clay, and is so frail? 
Here the image is more striking and forcible. The word rendered 
filthy (nay) means, in Arabie, to be sour, as milk; and then to be 
eorrupt, in a moral sense, Psa. xiv. 3; liii. 4. Here it means that 
man is defiled and polluted; and this declaration is a remarkable 
illustration of the ancient belief of the depravity of man. T Which 
drinketh iniquity like water, This is still a true, though a melancholy 
account of man. He loves sin, and is as greedy of it as a thirsty man 
is of water. He practises it as if it were his very nature—as much so 
asit is to drink, Perhaps, too, there may be an allusion, as Dr. Good 
supposes, to the large draught of water which the camel makes, im- 
plying that man is exceedingly greedy of iniquity. Comp. ch. xx. 
I xxxiv. DR Prov. xix. 28. 

17. I will show thee, etc. The remainder of this chapter is a violent 
declamation, designed to overwhelm Job with the proofs of personal 
guilt. Eliphaz professes to urge nothing which had not been handed 
down from his ancestors, and was the result of careful observation. 
Whathe says is made up of apothegms and maxims that were regarded 
as containing the results of ancient wisdom, all meaning that God 
would punish the wicked, or that the wicked would be treated accord- 
ing to their deserts. The implied inferenee all along was, that Job, 
who had had so many proofs of the Divine displeasure, must be a 
wicked man. 

18. Which wise men have told from their fathers; Which they have 
received from their ancestors and communicated to others. Knowledge 
among the aneients was communicated chiefly by tradition from father 
to son. ‘They had few or no written records, and hence they embodied 
the results of their own observation in brief, sententious maxims, and 
transmitted them from one generation to another. T And have not 
hid it. They have freely communicated the result of their observa- 
tions to others. 

19. Unto whom alone the earth was given. The land; the land or 
country where they dwelt, He refers to the period before they became 
intermingled with other nations, and before they imbibed any senti- 
ments or opinions from strangers. The meaning is, “ I will give you 
the result of the observations of the golden age of the world, when our 
fathers dwelt alone, and it could not be pretended that they had been 
corrupted by foreign philosophy; and when in morals and in senti- 
ment they were pure," Probably all nations look back to such times 
of primeval simplicity, and freedom from corruption, when the senti- 
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20 The wicked man travaileth | number ¥ of years is hidden to 
* with pain all Ais days, and the | the oppressor; 
x Eccles. 9. 3. y Psa. 00. 12. 


20 ** AII his days the wicked man is tormented with pain ; 
** And the number of his years is unknown to the oppressor. 


ments on morals and religion were comparatively pure, and before the 
people became corrupt by the importation of foreign opinions. It is a 
pleasing delusion to look back to such times—to some innocent 
Arcadia, or to a golden age—but usually all such retrospections are 
the mere work of fancy. The world really grows wiser as it grows 
older; and in the progress of society it is a rare thing when the 
present is not more pure and happy than its early stages. The com- 
forts, privileges, and intelligence of the patriarchal age were not to be 
compared with those which we enjoy—any more than the condition of 
the wandering Arab is to be preferred to the quiet, peace, intelligence, 
and order of a calm, Christian home. T No stranger passed among 
them. No foreigner came to corrupt their sentiments by an admixture 
of strange doctrines. *''Eliphaz here speaks like a genuine Arab, 
whose pride is in his tongue, his sword, and his pure blood."— 
Umbreit. It is possible, as lVosenmüller suggests, that Eliphaz means 
to insinuate that Job had been corrupted by the sentiments of the 
Chaldeans and Sabeans, and had departed from the pure doctrines of 
earlier times. 

20. Travatleth with pain. ‘Yhat is, his sorrows are like the pains of 
parturition. Eliphaz means to say that he is a constant sufferer. 
T All his days. It seems difficult to see how they could have ever 
formed this universal maxim. It is certainly not literally true now; 
nor was it ever. But in order to convey the doctrine that the wicked 
would be punished in as pointed and striking a manner as possible, it 
was made to assume this universal form—meaning that the life of the 
wicked would be miserable. There is some reason to think that this, 
and what follows to the close of the chapter, is an ancient fragment 
which Eliphaz rehearses as containing the sentiments of a purer age 
of the world. % And the number of years is hidden to the oppressor. 
Wemyss renders this, and a reckoning of years is laid up for the 
violent." So also Dr. Good. The Vulgate renders it, “and the 
number of the years of his tyranny is uncertain." Rosenmiiller, 
Cocceius, Drusius, and some others suppose that there should be 
understood here and repeated the clause occurring in the first hemistich, 
and that it means, ‘‘ and in the number of years which are laid up for 
the violent man, he is tortured with pain," Luther renders it, ** and 
to a tyrant is the number of his years concealed." It is difficult to 
tell what the passage mcans, To me, the most probable interpreta- 
tion is one which I have not met with in any of the books which I 
have consulted, and which may be thus expressed, “the wicked man 
will be tormented all his days." To one who is an oppressor or tyrant, 
the number of his years is hidden, He has no security of lite. He 
cannot calculate with any certainty on its continuance. The end is 
hid. A righteous man may make some calculation, and can see the 
probable end of his days. He may expect to see an honoured old age. 
But tyrants are so often cut down suddenly; they so frequently perish 
by assassination, and robbers are so often unexpectedly overcome, that 
there is no calculation which can be formed in respect to the termina- 
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91 ' A dreadful souud is ? in 22 He believeth not that he 
his ears: in prosperity ^ the | shall return out of darkness, 
destroyer shall come upon him. | aud he is waited for of tha 


1 A sound of fears. z de 26. 36. sword. 
1 Thes. 5. 


21 “ A fearful sound is in his ears— 
** And in his security the destroyer cometh upon him. 

22 ** He has not confidence that he shall return from darkness ; 
** And his expectation is the sword. 
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tion of their course. Their end is hid. They die suddenly and dis- 
appear. This suits the connexion; and the sentiment is, in the main, 
in accordance with facts as they occur. 

21. A dreadful sound is in his ears. Marg., A sound of fears. He 
hears sudden, frightful sounds, and is alarmed. Or, when he thinks 
himself safe, he is suddenly surprised. The enemy steals upon him 
and in his fancied security he dies. ‘This sentiment might be illus- 
trated at almost any length by the mode of savage warfare in this land, 
and by the sudden attacks which the American savage makes, in the 
silence of the night, on his unsuspecting foes. The "Chaldee renders 
this, “the fear of the terrors in Gehenna arein his ears; when the 
righteous dwell in peace and eternal life, destruction comes upon 
him." In prosperity the destroyer shall come upon him. When he 
supposes he is safe, and his affairs seem to be prosperous, then sudden 
destruction comes. See 1 Thess. v. 3. The history of wicked men, 
who have encompassed themselves with wealth, and as they supposed 
with everything necessary to happiness, and who have been suddenly 
cut off, would furnish all the instances which would be necessary to 
illustrate this sentiment of Eliphaz. See an exquisitely beautiful 
illustration of it in Psa. xxxvii, 35, 36: 


T have seen the wicked in great power, 

And spreading himself like a green bay-tree. 
Yet he passed away, and lo, he was not; 

Yea, I sought him, but he could not be found 


So also in Psa. Ixxiii. 18—20 : 


Surely thou didst set them in slippery places; 

Thou castedst them down into destruction. 

How are they brought into desolation as in a moment! 
They are utterly consumed with terrors. 

As a dream when one awaketh, 

O Lord, when thou awakest, thou shalt despise their image. 


22. He believeth not that he shall return out of darkness. Darkness is 
used in the Bible, as elsewhere, to denote calamity; and the meaning 
here is, that the wicked man has not confidence (vow xd) that he 
shall return safely from impending danger. He is in constant dread of 
assassination, or of some fearful evil. de is never secure; his mind 
is never calm ; helives in constant dread, This is still an accurate 
description of a man with a guiity conscience ; for such a man lives in 
constant fear, and never feels any security that he is safe. And he 
is waited for of the sword, That is, he is destined for the sword.— 
Gesenius. 
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23 He wandereth abroad for 
bread, saying, Where is i£? he 
knoweth that the day of dark- 
ness js ready at his hand. 

24 Trouble and anguish shall 
make him afraid; they shall 
prevail against him, as a king 
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25 For?’ he stretcheth out his 
hand against God, and strength- 
eneth himself against * the 
Almighty. 

26 He runneth upon him, 
even on his neck, upon the 
thick bosses of his bucklers ; 


ready to the battle. b Isa. 97. 4 ech. 9.4. 
23 * He wandereth abroad for bread— where is it? 
* He knows that a day of darkness 3s at hand. 
24 “Trouble and anguish fill him with dread, 
“ They prevail against him—as a king prepared for the battle. 
25 “ For he stretches out his hand against God ; 
“ And against the Almighty he fortifies himself. 
26 “ He runneth upon him with outstretched neck, 
“With the thick bosses of his shields, 


28. He wandercth abroad for bread. The LXX. render this, “he is 
destined to be food for vultures’’—kararérantaa 9€ eis acra yuplv. The 
meaning oi the Hebrew is, simply, that he will be reduced to poverty, 
and will not know where to obtain a supply for his returning wants. 
T He knoweth that the day of darkness is ready at his hand. He is assured 
that the period of calamity is not far remote. It must come. He has 
no security that it will not come immediately. The whole :lesign of 
this is to show that there is no calmness and security for a wicked 
man; that in the midst of apparent prosperity his soul is in constant 
dread. 

24. As a king ready to the battle, Fully prepared for a battle; whom 
it would be vain to attempt to resist. So mighty would be the com- 
bined forces of trouble and anguish against him, that it would be vain 
to attempt to oppose them. 

25. For he stretcheth out his hand against God. The hand is stretched 
out for battle, It wields the spear or the sword against an enemy. 
The idea here is, that the wicked man makes God an adversary. He 
does not contend with his fellow-man, with fate, with the elements, 
with evil angels, but with God. His opponent is an Almighty Being, 
and he cannot prevail against him. Comp. notes on Isa. xxvii. 4. 
T And strengtheneth himself. As an army does that throws up a ram- 
part, or constructs a fortification. The whole image here is taken from 
the praetice of war; and the sense is, that a wicked man is really 
making war on the Almighty, and that in that war he must be van- 
quished. Comp. ch. ix. 4. 

26. He runneth upon him. That is, upon God. The image here is 
taken from the mode in which men rushed into battle, It was with a 
violent coneussion, and usually with a shout, that they might intimi- 
date.their foes, and overcome them at first with the violence of the 
shock. 'The mode of warfare is now changed, and it is the vaunted 
excelleney of modern warfere that armies now go deliberately and 
calmly to put each other to death! «4f Even on his neck, Literally, 
* with the neck” — N33, Vulg., With erect neck—erecto collo. Sept., 
Contemptuously, or with pride—408pe:.. The idea seems to be, not that 
he ran upon the neck of his adversary—as would seem to be implied in 
our translation—but that he ran in a firm, haughty, confident manner; 
with a head erect and firm, as the indieation of self-confidence, and a 
determined purpose to overcome his foe. See Schultens in loc, 
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27 Because ^he covercth his | face with his fatness, and 
d Psa. 13. 1, etc. 
27 “ Because he covered his face with fatness, 


T Upon the thick bosses, ‘The word boss with us means a knob—a pro- 
tuberant ornament of silver, brass, or ivory on a harness or a bridle ; 
then a protuberant part, a prominence, or a round or swelling body ot 
any kind. The Hebrew word here used (23) means properly anything 
gibbous, convex, arched ; and hence the back—as of animals. Applied 
to a shield, it means the convex part or the back of it—the part which 
was presented to an enemy, and which was made swelling and strong, 
called by the Greeks éupadds, or pecoudadiwv. Gesenius supposes that 
the metaphor here is taken from soldiers, who jomed their shields 
together, and thus rushed upon an enemy. ‘This was one mode of 
aneient warfare, when an army or a phalanx united their shields in 
front, so that nothing could penetrate them, or so united them over 
their heads when approaching a fortress, that they could safely march 
under them as a covering. This, among the Romans and Greeks, was 
commonly practised when approaching a besieged town. One form 
of the testudo —the yerdvn otpatiwrev of the Greeks—was formed by the 
soldiers, pressed close together, and holding their shields over their 
heads in such a manner as to form a compact covering.—J. H. Eschen- 
burg, Manual of Classical Literature, by N. W. Fiske, Pt. III. $ 147. 
The Vulgate renders this, **and he is armed with a fat neck "—pingui 
cervice armatus est, Schultens expresses the idea that is adopted by 
Gesenius, and refers to Arabic customs to show that shields were thus 
united in defending an army from a foe, or in making an attack on 
them. He says, also, that it is a common expression—a proverb— 
among the Arabs, **he turns the back of his shield” to denote that 
one is an adversary ; and quotes a passage from Hamasa, ** When a 
friend meets me with base suspicions, I turn to him the back of my 
shield—a proverb, whose origin is derived from the fact that a 
warrior turns the back of his shield to his foes.” Paxton supposes 
that the expression here is taken from single combat, which early 
prevailed. But the idea here is not that which our translation would 
seem to convey. It is not that he rushes upon or against the hard or 
thick shield of the Almighty—and that, therefore, he must meet resist- 
ance and be overcome; it is that he rushes upon God witnH his own 
shield. He puts himself in the attitude of a warrior. He turns the 
boss of his own shield against God, and becomes his antagonist. He 
is his enemy. ‘The omission of the word with in the passage—or the 
preposition which is in the Hebrew, 2—has led to this erroneous 
translation. The passage is often quoted in a popular manner to 
denote that the sinner rushes upon God, and must meet resistance from 
his shield, or be overcome. It should be quoted only to denote that 
the sinner places himself in an attitude of opposition to God, and is 
his enemy, €% Of his bucklers. Of his shields (Y22), that is, of the 
shields which the sinner has; not the shields of God. The shield was 
a well-known instrument of war, usually made with a rim of wood or 
metal, and covered with skins, and carried on the left arm. See notes 
on Isa. xxi. 5. The outer surface was made rounding from the centre 
to the edge, and was smoothly polished, so that darts or arrows would 
glide off and not penetrate. 

27. Because he covereth his face with his fatness, That is, he not 
only stretches out his hand against God (ver, 25) and rushes upon 
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maketh collops of fat on his| 29 He shale not be rich, 
flanks. neither shall his substance con- 
28 And le dwelleth in deso- | tinue, neither shall he prolong 
late cities, «nd in houses which | the perfection thereof upon the 
no man inhabiteth, whieh are | carth. 
ready to become heaps. 
** And gathered flesh upon his loins ; 
28 “ Therefore shall he dwell in desolate cities, 
“ [n houses which are not inhabited, 
** Which are ready to become a pile of ruins. 
29 ** Ho shall not be rich; 


“ His property shall not remain ; : 
** His possessions shali not be spread abroad upon the earth. 


him as an armed foe (ver. 26), but he gives himself up to a life ot 
luxury, gluttony, and licentiousness ; and therefore these calamities 
must come upon him. This is designed to be a description of a 
luxurious and licentious person—a man who is an enemy of God, and 
who, therefore, must incur his displeasure. T And maketh collops of 
fat. Like an ox that is fattened. The word collop properly means **a 
small slice of meat, a piece of flesh” ( Webster), but here it means a 
thick piece, or a mass. The word is used in this sense in New England. 
The sense is, that he becómes excessively fat and gross—as they 
usually do who live in sensual indulgence and who forget God. 

28. And he dwelleth. Or rather, “ therefore he shall dwell." Asa 
consequence of his opposing God, and devoting himself to a life of sen- 
suality and ease, he shall dwell in a desolate place. Instead of living 
in affluence and in a splendid city, he shall be compelled to take up 
his abode in places that have been deserted and abandoned. Such 
places—like Petra or Babylon now—became the temporary lodgings 
of caravans and travellers, or the abodes of outeasts and robbers. The 
meaning here is, that the proud and wicked man shall be ejected from 
his palace, and compelled to seek a refuge far away from the usual 
haunts of men. T Which are ready to become heaps. Which are just 
ready to tumble into ruin. 

29. He shall not be rich. That is, he shall not continue rich; or he 
shall not again become rich. He shall be permanently poor. T Neither 
shall his substance continue. His property. ‘I Neither shall he prolong 
the perfection thereof. Noyes renders this, ** And his possessions shall 
not be extended upon the earth." Wemy: ss, ‘Nor shall he be master 
of his own desires." Good, ** Nor their suecess spread abroad in the 
land." Luther, Und sein Glück wird sich nicht ausbreiten im Lande 
—“ And his fortune shall not spread itself abroad in the land." 
Vulg., ** Neither shall he send his root in the eaxth"—nec mittet in 
terra radicem suam. The LXX., où uh BdAm él thy yhy okià&v —'* and 
shall not cast a shadow upon the earth." The word rendered perfec- 
tion (epi) is commonly supposed to be from r5», from 1/55, to finish, 
to procure, and hence the noun may be applied to that which is procured 

—and thus may denote possessions. According to this, the correct 
rendering is, **and he does not extend their possessions abroad in the 
land;" that is, his possessions do not extend abroad. Gesenius 
supposes, however, that the word is a corruption for toya —tAetr flocks. 


Isee no objection, however, to its being regarded as meaning possessions 
—and then the sense is, that he would fail in that which is so much 
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30 He shall not depart ont of | ceived trust ^ in vanity; for 
darkness, the flame shall dry | vanity shall be his recompence. 


up his branches, aud hy the 32 It shall be ! accomplished 
breath of his mouth shall he go | before his time, and his branch 
away. shall not be green. 


31 Let not him that is de- e Isa. 50. 4, lor, cutoff. jf Psa. 55. 23. 


30 ** He shall not escape out of darkness; 

“Tis branches shall the flame dry up; 

* Dy the breath of his mouth shall he be taken away. 
31 “ Let him not trust iu vanity. Ile is deceived. 

“ Vanity shall be his recompense, 
32 “ He shall not complete his time ; 

« And his branches shall not be green. 


the ohject of ambition with every avaricious man—that his possessions 
shonld extend thronzh the land. Comp. notes on Isa. v. 8. 

30. He shall not depart out of darkness. He shall not escape from 
calamity. See ver. 22. He shall not be able to rise again, but shall 
be continually poor. T The flame shall dry up his branches. As the 
fire consumes the green branches of a tree, so shall punishment do to 
him. ‘This eomparison is very forcible; and the idea is, that the man 
who has been prospered as a tree shall be consumed—as the fire con- 
sumes a tree when it passes through the branches. The comparison 
of a prosperous man with a tree is very common, and very beautiful, 
Thus the Psalmist says— 


I have seen the wicked in great power, 
And spreading himself like a green bay-tree.— sa. xxxvii. 35. 


Comp. Psa. xcii. 12, 13. The aged Skenandoah—a chief of the Oneida 
tribe of Indians, said, “I am an aged hemlock, The winds of an 
hundred winters have whistled through my branches. I am dead at 
the top. My branches are falling," ete. T And by the breath of his 
mouth shall he go away. That is, by the breath of the mouth of God. 
God is not indeed specified, bnt it is not unusual to speak of him in 
this manner, The image here seems to be that of the destruction of a 
man by a burning wind or by lightning. As a tree is dried up, or is 
rent by lightning, or is torn up from the roots by a tempest sent by the 
Deity, so the wicked will be destroyed. 

31, Let not him that is deceived trust in vanity. The sense is, ** Let 
him not trust in vanity. He will be deceived. Vanity will be his 
recompense.” The idea is, that a man should not confide in that 
which will furnish no support. He should not rely on his wealth and 
rank; his houses and lands; his servants, his armies, or his power, if 
he is wicked, for all this is vain. He needs some better reliance, and 
that can be found only in a righteous life. The word vanity here 
means that which is unsubstantial; which cannot uphold or sustain ; 
which will certainly give way. {| For vanity shall be his recompense. 
He will find only vanity. He will be stripped of all his honours and 
possessions. 

32. It shall be accomplished before his time. Marg., cut off. The 
image here is that of a tree, which had been suggested in ver. 30, 
Here it is followed up by various illustrations drawn from the flower 
the fruit, etc., all of which are designed to denote the same thing— 
that a wicked man will not be permanently prosperous; he will not 
live and flourish as he would if he were righteous, He will be like a 
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33 He shall shake off his | shall cast off his flower as the 
unripe grape as the vine, and | olive. 


33 ' Ile shall cast his unripe fruit as the vine, 
** And shed his blossoms like tlie olive. 


tree that is eut down before its proper time, or that casts its flowers 
and fruits and brings nothing to perfection. ‘The phrase here literally 
is, ** It shall not be filled up in its time;” that is, a wicked man will 
be eut off before he has filled up the measure of his days, like a tree 
that decays and falls before its proper time. A similar idea occurs in 
Psa, ly, 22: “ Bloody and deccitful men shall not live out half their 
days." Asa general fact this is all true, and the observation of the 
ancient Idumeans was correct, The temperate live longer than the 
intemperate ; the chaste longer than the licentious; he that controls 
and governs his passions longer than he who gives the reins to them ; 
and he who leads a life of honesty and virtue longer than he who lives 
for crime. Pure rcligion makes a man temperate, sober, chaste, calm, 
dispassionate, and equable in his temper; saves from broils, conten- 
tions, and strifes; subdues the angry passions, and thus tends to 
lengthen out life. T His branch shall not be green, It shall be dried 
up and withered away—rctaining the image of a tree. 

33. He shall shake off his unripe grape as the vine. The idea here is, 
that the wicked man shall be like a vine that casts off its grapes while 
they are yet sour and green, and brings none to perfection, Comp. 
notes on Isa. xviii. 5. “Scott renders this— 


* As when the vine her half-grown berries showers, 
Or poisoned olive her unfolding flowers." 


It would seem from this passage that the vine might be so blasted by 
a hot wind or other cause, as to cast its unripe grapes to the earth. 
The employment of a figure of this kind to illustrate an idea supposes 
that such a case was familiar to those who were addressed. It is well 
known that in the East the grape and the olive might be blasted while 
in blossom, or when the fruit was setting, as all fruit may be. The 
injury is usnally done in the flower, or when the frnit is just forming. 
Yet our observations of the effects of the burning winds that pass over 
the deserts on frnit that is half formed, in blasting it and causing it to 
fall, are too limited to allow us to come to any definite conclusion in 
regard to such effects in general. Any one, however, can sce the beauty 
of this image. "The plans and purposes of wicked men are immature. 
Nothing is carried to perfection, "They are cut off, their plans are 
blasted, and all the results of their living are like the sour, haxd, 
crabbed, and useless fruit that falls from the tree before it is ripe. 
The results of the life of the righteous, on the other hand, are like a 
tree loaded with ripe and mellow fruit—their plans are brought to 
maturity, and resemble the rich and heavy clusters of grapes, or the 
abundant fruits of the olive when ripe. T And shall cast off his flower 
as the olive, 'The olive is a well-known tree that abounds in the East. 
The fruit is chicfly valuable for the oil which it produces. Comp. notes, 
Rom. xi. 17. The olive is liable to be blasted while the fruit is setting, 
or while the tree is in blossom, In Greece, a north-east wind often 
proves destructive to the olive, and the same may be true of other 
places. Dr. Chandler, speaking of Grecce, says, “The olive groves are 
now, as anciently, a principal source of the riches of Athens. The 
crops had failed five years successively when we arrived; the cause 
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34 For the congregation of 35 They ' conceive mischief, 
ë hypocrites shall be desolate, | and bring forth ' vanity, aud 
and fire shall consume the | their belly prepareth deceit. 
tabernacles of ^ bribery. i Ios. 10. 135 Gal. 6, 7, 8. 
gch. 27.8; Isa, 33. 14. A Amos 5. 11, 19. 1 or, iniquity. 
34 ** For the eommunity of the hypocrite shall be desolate ; 
** Aud fire shall eonsume the tents of bribery. 
95 “ They conceive mischief; 
“ They bring forth vanity ; 
** And their breast deviseth deecit."" 


assigned was a northerly wind, called Greeo-tramontane, which 
destroyed the flower. The fruit is set in about a fortnight, when the ' 
apprehension from this unpropitious quarter ceases. ‘The bloom in 
the following year was unhurt, and we had the pleasure of leaving the 
Athenians happy in the prospeet of a plentiful harvest." A wicked 
man is here elegantly compared with such a tree that easts its flowers 
and produees no fruit, 

34. For the congregation of hypocrites. ‘The word rendered ** eongre- 
gation” here (Y) means, properly, an appointed meeting; a meeting 
convened by appointment or at stated times (from 7), and hence an 
assembly of any kind. It is eommonly applied to an assembly for 
public worship; but it may refer to a more private eompany—a family, 
or cirele of friends, dependents, ete. It refers here, I suppose, to such 
a community that a man ean get around him in his own dwelling—his 
family, servants, dependents, ete. The word rendered ‘‘ hypoerites”’ 
CET) is in the singular number, and should be so rendered here. It 
does not mean that a worshipping assembly eomposed of hypocrites 
would be desolate—which may be true—but that the eommunity which 
a man who is a hypocrite can gather around him shall be swept away. 
His children, his dependents, and his retinue of servants, shall be taken 
away from him, and he shall be left to solitude. Probably there was 
an allusion here to Job, who had been stripped in this manner; or at 
any rate the remark was one, if it were a quotation from the ancient 
sayings of the Arabians, whieh Job could not but regard as applied to 
himself, T And fire shall consume. ‘This has all the appearanee of 
being a proverb, ‘The meaning is, that they who reecived a bribe 
would be certainly punished. 1 The tabernacles of bribery. The tents 
or dwellings of those who receive bribes, and who therefore are easily 
eorrupted, and have no solid principles. There is probably an allusion 
here to Job; and no doubt Eliphaz meant to apply this severe remark 
to him. Job was a Sheik, an Emir, a head of a tribe, and therefore a 
magistrate, Sce ch. xxix. 7, seq. Yet a part of his possessions and 
servants had been eut off by fire from heaven (ch. i. 16); and Eliphaz 
means probably to imply that it had been beeanse he had been guilty 
of receiving a bribe. ‘This ancient proverb declared that the dwellings 
of the man who eould be bribed would be consumed by fire; and now 
he presumes that the taet that Job had been visited by the fire of 
heaven was full proof that he had been guilty in this manner. It was 
about on principles sueh as these that the reasoning of the friends of 
Job was conducted. 

39. They conceive mischief. The meaning of this verse is, that they 
form and execute plans of evil. It is the eharacteristie of such men 
that they form such plans and live to exeeute them, and they must 
abide the consequences. All this was evidently meant for Job; and 
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. CHAPTER XVI. things: ' miserable ^ comforters 
THEN Job answered and said, | are ye all. 
2 I have heard many such Lor, troublesome. & ch. 13. 4, 


THE SECOND SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED. 
The answer of Job, —Ch. xvi., xvii. 
1 Bur Job answered, and said: 
2 Many such things as these have I heard! 
Miserable comforters are ye all! 


few things could be more trying to a man’s patience than to sit and 
hear those ancient apothegms, designed to describe the wicked, applicd 
so unfeelingly to himself. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTERS XVI., XVII. 


CHAPTERS xvi. and xvii. contain the reply of Job to the speech of Eliphaz, 
and should not have been separated. This speech of Job is full of the lan- 
guage of complaint and of solemn appeals to God. It is the language of 
bitterness and distress, where he felt that he was ealled to suffer almost 
beyond the power of endurance. In his former speech (ch. iv., v.), Eliphaz 
had shown some tenderness. He had exhorted him to return to God ; he had 
assured him that his favour might be found if he would return, But now 
he had argued as if it were a settled point that Job was a wicked man, and 
as if there were no possibility that he could find favour. In reply to this, 
Job in the following speech dwells on the following points. He says that he 
had heard many such things, and that they imparted to him no consolation, 
vers. 2, 3; that it was no difficult matter to speak as they did, and that if 
they were to change places, he could use similar language, but would not do 
it; he would comfort them, and assuage their grief, vers. 4—7. He then 
goes on with an affecting description of his calamities. God had made him 
weary; he had filled him with wrinkles; he had torn him in his wrath; he 
had delivered him to the ungodly; he had come upon him when he was 
at ease; he had compassed him about; and he had rushed upon him like a 
giant, vers. 8—14. Of this he now makes complaint. He knew not why it 
was; he felt that he was innocent, and that his prayers had been pure, vers. 
15—17. Overcome with deep emotion, he appeals to the earth, and asks 
that it would not cover his blood, or suffer him to go unavenged, but that it 
would disclose his guilt, and prays that his very blood might cry out from 
the ground, attesting his innocence, ver. 18. Ife then expresses the 
earnest desire that he might plead his cause before God; that as his friends 
seorned him, he might have the privilege of presenting his cause to One by 
whom he might hope to have justice done, vers. 19—21. He goes on to 
say that in a little time it would all be over—he would go down to the 
grave, where he would sleep in peace, ver. 22. In ch. xvii. he goes on in 
the language of complaint, especially of the conduet of his friends. There 
are mockers, he says, with him, ver. 2. God had hid their heart from un- 
derstanding, aud they never could be exalted, ver. 4. He was now made a 
by-word, but the time would come when upright men would be astonished 
at the course of things in regard to him; that God had afilieted him in this 
manuer, and had suftered his friends to rail on him thus, and had not come 
forth for his vindication, vers. 5—8. He says that it was a great truth 
that the righteous should hold on his way, but that among them there was 
not one wise man, vers 9, 10. And he closes by saying, that in such a 
series of calamities his only hope was m the grave. There was rest. He 
was prepared to embrace corruption as his father, and to say to the worm 
that it was his mother and his sister, vers. 11—16. 


2, Many such things, That is, either things fitted to provoke and 
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3 Shall! vain words have an | if your soul were in my soul’s 
end? or what emboldeneth thee | stead, I could heap up words 


that thou auswerest ? against you, and shake ’ mine 
+ Talso could speak as ye do: | head at you. 
1 words of wind, ch. 15. 2. GPRS Sas 


9 Will there be an end to words of wind ? 
Or what has provoked thee to answer thus? 
4 I also could speak as ye do; 
If ye were now in my place 
I could string together words against you, 
And could shake’ my head at you. 


irritate, or sentiments that are common-place. There was nothing 
new in what they said, and nothing to the purpose. 1 Miserable 
comforters. Comp. ch. xii. 4. They had come professedly to 
condole with him. Now all that they said was adapted only to 
irritate, and to deepen his distress. He was disappointed; and he 
was deeply wounded and grieved, 

3. Shall vain words. Marg. as in Heb., words of wind; that is, 
words which were devoid of thought—light, trifling. This is a retort 
on Eliphaz. He had eharged Job (ch. xv. 2, 3) with uttering only 
such words. Such forms of expression are common in the East. 
* His promise, it is Only wind." ‘Breath, breath; all breath." — 
Roberts. T Or what emboldeneth thee? ‘* What provokes or irritates 
thee, that thou dost answer in this manner? What have I said that 
has given occasion to such a speech—a speech so severe and unkind ?" 
The Syriae reads this, “do not afflict me any more with speeches ; 
for if you speak any more, I will not answer you.” 

4. I also could speak as ye do. In the same reproachful manner, 
and stringing together old proverbs and maxims as you have. T Jf 
your soul were in my soul's stead, Ifyou were in my place, ‘The idea 
is, that there is no difficulty in finding arguments to overwhelm the 
afllieted—a truth whieh most persons who have been unfortunate 
have had opportunity to experience. J could heap up words against 
you. Or, rather, ‘‘I could string together words against you." ‘The 
idea is not that of heaping up, or accumulating ; it is that of tying 
together, or uniting; and refers here to stringing together old 
maxims, saws, and proverbs, in the form of a set argument or dis- 
course, ‘The idea of Job is, that their discourses were nothing but 
ancient proverbs, thrown together, or strung along without regard to 
order, pertinaney, or force. ‘The Hebrew word used here (037) 
means to bind, to bind together, to associate, to be confederate, It 
may be applied to friends—united in friendship ; to nations—united 
in an alliance, ete, Gesenius supposes that it means here that he 
* would make a league with words against them;’’ but the above 
seems to be the more probable interpretation. The LXX, render it, 
“then I could insult you—évadovuai—with words," Jerome (Vulg.), 
“I would console you with words, and move my head over you. 
The Chaldee is as the Hebrew—208, Dr. Good renders it, ** against 
you will I string together old sayings." T And shake mine head at 
you. An action common to all countries and ages, expressive of con- 
tempt or of threatening. Comp. Jer. xviii. 16; Lam. ii, 15; Zeph, 
11.15; Matt. xxvii. 29. So Lucretius ii. 1163: 

Jamque, caput quassans, grandis subspirat arator, 
Crebrius incassum magnum cecidisse laborem. 
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5 But I would strengthen | is not asswaged ; and though I 
you with my mouth, ” and the | forbear, what ! am I cased? 


moving of my lips should as- 7 But now he hath made me 
swage your gricf. weary: thou hast made desolate 
6 Though I speak, my grief | all my company. 
m Prov, £1. 9. 1 goeth from me? 


5 But I would strengthen you with my mouth, 
And the moving of my lips should sustain you. 
6 If I speak, my grief is not stayed ; 
If I forbear, how does it depart from me? 
7 For now He hath quite exhausted me; 
Thou hast made desolate all my house. 


Jn like manner Virgil, ZEn. vii. 292: 

Tum, quassans caput, hiee effundit pectore dicta. 
So also Homer, Odys. e: 

Kwoas oe kdpn mpóri òv pvOqcato bupdy. 


The meaning of Job here is, that he could as easily have expressed 
contempt, reproach, and seorn, as they did. It required no un- 
common talent to do it, and he felt that he would have been fully 
sufficient for the task. j 

5. But I would strengthen you with my mouth. With that which 
proceeds from the mouth—words. T And the moving of my lips. My 
speaking—implying that it would have been done in a mild, gentle, 
kind manner—so that the lips would appear just to move. Others, 
however, have given a different interpretation. Thus Dr. Good 
renders it : 

« With mine own mouth will I overpower you, 
Till the quivering of my lips shall fail." 


But the eommon interpretation is to be preferred. The word ren- 
dered “moving? (T2) is from T?—to move, agitate, and henee de- 
notes here the motion of the lips when we speak. Gesenius renders 
it eonsolation, comfort—because this is expressed by a motion of the 
head. T Should assuage your grief. The word here used (yom) 
means properly to hold baek, to restrain, Job vii. 11. Here it is 
eorrectly rendered, meaning that he would hold baek, or check their 
sorrows. In other words, he would sustain them. 

6. Though I speak, my grief is not assuaged, “ But for me, it makes 
now no difference whether I speak or am silent, My sufferings con- 
tinue. IfI attempt to vindieate myself before men, I am reproached; 
and equally so if lam silent. If I maintain my cause before God, it 
avails me nothing, for my sufferings continue. If I am silent, and 
submit without à murmur, they are the same. Neither silence, nor 
argument, nor entreaty, avail me before God or man. I am doomed 
to suffering.’ T What am I cased? Marg., goeth from me. Lite- 
rally, * what goeth from me?" ‘The sense is, that it all availed 
nothing. 

7. But now he hath made me weary. That is, God has exhausted 
my strength. This verse introduces a new description of his suffer- 
ings; and he begins with a statement of the woes that God had 
brought on him. ‘The first was, that he had taken away all his 
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8 And thou hast filled me | ness against me; and my lean- 
with " wrinkles, which is a wit- | ness rising up in me beareth 
x Eph. 5. €T. witness to my face. 


S For thou hast compressed me, and this is a witness against me; 
And my leanness rises up against me, and aeeuses me to my face. 


strength, T All my company. The word rendered ‘‘ company” (W) 
means properly an assembly that comes together by appointment, or 
at stated times; but here it is evidently used in the sense of the little 
community of which Job was the head and father. The sense is, that 
all his family had been destroyed. 

8. And thou hast filled me with wrinkles, Noyes renders this, 
“and thou hast seized hold of me, which is a witness against me." 
Wemyss, ‘‘since thou hast bound me with chains, witnesses come 
forward." Good, ‘‘ and hast eut off myself from becoming a witness.” 
Luther, **he has made me AuntzlicA (skilfully, artificially, cunningly), 
and bears witness against me." Jerome, ‘my wrinkles bear witness 
against me," Sept., **my lie has become a witness, and is risen up 
against me," From this variety of explanations, it will be seen that 
this passage is not of easy and obvious construction. The Hebrew 
word which is here used and rendered, “thou hast filled me with 
wrinkles” (22929), from %32—gdmdt, occurs only in one other place 
in the Bible, Job xxii. 16. It is there in the Pual form, and rendered, 
** were cut down." According to Gesenius, it means, to lay fast hold 


of, to seize with the hands, and answers to the Arabic has to bind. 


The word in Chaldee (59?) means to wrinkle, or collect in wrinkles ; 
and is applied to anything that is contracted, or rough. It is applied 
in the form C?Y to the pupil of the eye as being contracted, as in the 
deelaration in Derec Erez, e. 5, quoted by Castell. **'l'he world is 
like the eye: where the ocean that surrounds the world is white; the 
world itself is black; the pupil is Jerusalem, and the image in the 
pupilis the sanctuary." Probably the true notion of the word is to 


be found in the Arabic khas. Aecording to Castell, this means, to tie 


together the four feet of a sheep or lamb, in order that it might be 
slain; to bind an infant in swaddling clothes before it is laid in a 
eradle; to collect camels into a group or herd; and henee the noun is 
used to denote a eord or rope twisted of wool, or of leaves of the palm, 
or the bandages by which an infant is bound. ‘his idea is not in 
use in the Hebrew; but I have no doubt that this was the original 
sense of the word, and that this is one of the numerous places in Job 
where light may be east upon the meaning of a word from its use in 
Arabie. ‘The Hebrew word may be applied to the collecting or con- 
traction of the face in wrinkles by age, but this is not the sense here. 
We should express the idea by ** being drawn up with pain or afflic- 
tion; by being straitened, or compressed." The meaning is that of 
drawing together—as the feet of a shecp when tied, or twisting—as a 
rope; and the idea here is, that Job was drawn up, compressed, bound 
by his afflietions—and that this was a witness against him. ‘The 
word compressed comes as near to the sense as any one that we have. 
"| Which is a witness against me. That is, “this is an argument 
against my innocence, ‘I'he faet that God has thus compressed, and 
fettered, and fastened me; that he has bound me as with a cord—as 
if I were tied for the slaughter, as an argument on which my friends 
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9 He teareth ? me iu his | teeth; mine enemy *? sharpeneth 
wrath, who hateth me: he | his eyes upon me. 
gnasheth upon me with his p ch. 10. 16, 17, — q ch. 13. 24. 


9 In his anger he teareth me, and is become my adversary ; 
He gnashes upon me with his teeth; 
Mine enemy sharpeneth his eyes upon me. 


insist, and to which they appeal as a proof of my guilt. I cannot 
answer it. ‘They refer to it constantly. It is the burden of their de- 
monstration, and how can I reply to it?" The position of mind here 
is, that he could appeal to God for his uprightness, but these afflic- 
tions stood in the way of his argument for his innocence with his 
friends. ‘They were the wsual proofs of God's displeasure, and he 
could not well meet the argument which was drawn from them in his 
ease, for in all his protestations of innocence there stood these 
afllictions —the usual proofs of God's displeasure against men—as 
evidence against him, to which they triumphantly appealed. 4 And 
my leanness rising up in me. Dr. Good renders this, “my calum- 
niator," Wemyss, ‘false witnesses." So Jerome, *'falsiloquus."' 
The LXX. render it, ** my lie—cà Pevdes uov—rises up against me.” 
The Hebrew word (tm) means properly a lie, deceit, hypocrisy. But 
it cannot be supposed that Job would formally admit that he was a 
liar and a hypoerite. This would have been to concede the whole 
point in dispute. The word, therefore, it would seem, must have 
some other sense. ‘he verb wm is used to denote not only to Jie, but 


also to waste away, to fail. Psa. cix. 24: “My flesh faileth of 
fatness.” ‘The idea seems to have been, that a person whose flesh 
had wasted away by sickness, as it were, belied himself; or it was a 
false testimony about himself; it did not give a fair representation of 
him, ‘hat could be obtained only when he was in sound health. 
‘Thus in Hab. iii. 17, * the labour of the olive skall fail.” Heb., shall 
lie or deccive; that is, it shall belie itself, or shall not do justice to 
itself; it shall afford no fair representation of what the olive is fitted 
to produce. So the word is used in Hos, ix. 2, It is used here in 
this sense, as denoting the false appearance of Job—his present aspect 
—which was no proper representation of himself; that is, his 
emaciated and ulcerated form. ‘This, he says, was a “witness” 
against him. It was one of the proofs to which they appealed, and 
he did not know how to answer it. It was usually an evidence ot 
Divine displeasure, and he now solemnly and tenderly addresses 
God, and says, that he had furnished this testimony against him— 
and he was overwhelmed, 

9. He teareth me in his wrath, The language here is all taken from 
the ferocity of wild beasts; and the idea is, that his enemy had come 
upon him as a lion seizes upon its prey. Rosenmiiller, Reiske, and 
some others suppose that this refers to God. Coeceius refers it to 
Satan. Sehultens, Dr. Good, and some others, to Eliphaz, as the 
leading man among his adversaries, I have no doubt that this is the 
true reference. ‘The connexion seems to demand this; and we ought 
not to suppose that Job would eharge this upon God, unless there is 
the clearest evidence. ‘The whole passage is a description of the 
manner in whieh Job supposed his friends had come upon him, He 
says they had attacked him like wild beasts. Yet it must be admitted 


CHAPTER XVI. 381 


10 They have gaped upon me | against me. 
with their mouth; they have 11 God ‘hath ' delivered me 
smitten "me upon the cheek | to the ungodly, and turned me 
reproachfully; they have ga- | over into the hands of the 
thered themselves together | wicked. 
2319838308995 Psa 33. 15. cen Cia i7. 1 shut me up. 


10 They gape upon me with their mouth ; 
In scorn they smite my cheek ; 
They have eonspired together against mo. 
11 God hath made me a eaptive to the unrighteous ; 
And into the hands of the wicked hath he delivered me. 


that he sometimes attributes these feelings to God, and says that he 
came upon him like a roaring lion. See eh. x. 16, 17. "li. Who hateth 
me, Or rather, ** and persecutes me, or is become my adversary,” for 
so the word here used (asy) means, See notes on ch. xxx. 21. 
"| He gnasheth upon me with his teeth. As an enraged wild animal 
does when about to seize upon its prey. A similar figure occurs in 
Otway, in his ** Orphan ;" 


for my Castalio’s false ; 

False as the wind, the water, or the weather; 
Cruel as tigers o'er their trembling prey : 

I feel him in my breast, he tears my heart, 
And at each Sch he drinks the gushing blood. 


And so Homer, when he describes the wrath of Achilles as he armed 
himself to avenge the death of Patroclus, mentions among other sigus 
of wrath his gnashing his teeth: 


Tov kal ó8óvrcv uev kavaxi) méàe.— Il. xix. 364. 
So Virgil describes his hero as 
furens animis,—dentibus infrendens.— Z5. viii. 228, 230. 


T Mine enemy sharpeneth his eyes upon me. Looketh fiercely; watches 
me narrowly——as an animal does his victim when about to seize upon 
it. ‘The image is probably drawn from the intense gaze of the lion 
when about to pounce upon his prey. ‘He darts piercing looks at 
me; or looks at me with a fierce and penetrating oye." 

10. They have gaped upon me, Changing the form from the singular 
to the plural, and including aZ his pretended friends. Such a change 
in the number is not uncommon, His mind seems to have passed 
from the particular instance which he was contemplating, to adi his 
friends, and he suddenly felt that all had treated him alike. The 
meaning is, that, like wild beasts, they open thcir mouth to devour 
me, T They have gathered themselves together. They have entered 
into a conspiracy, and have agreed to oppose me. ‘They are united in 
this thing, and all feel and act alike. 

11. God hath delivered me, Marg., shut me up. The meaning is, 
that God had committed him to their hands as a prisoner or captive. 
‘They had power over him to do as they pleased. To the ungodly. 
Into the hands of wicked men—meaning undoubtedly his professed 
friends, T And turned me over, The word here used (from 9X) 
means to throw headlong, to precipitate, to cast down. Here it 
means, “he has thrown me headlong into the hands of the wicked.” 


982 


12 I was at ease, but he hath 
broken me asunder: he hath 
also taken me by my neck, and 
shaken me to pieces, and set me 
“up for his mark. 


JOB. 


reins asunder, and doth not 
spare; he ponreth out my gall 
upon the ground. 

14 He breaketh me with 
breach upon breach; * he run- 


neth upon me like a giant. 


uch, 7. 20. z Psa. 42, T. 


13 His archers compass me 
round about; he cleaveth my 


12 Happy was I—but he crushed me; 
He seized me by the neek, and shook me; 
He set me up for a mark. 
18 His archers came around me; 
He trausfixed my reins, and did not spare; 
My gall hath he poured out upon the ground. 
14 He breaketh me with breach upon breaeh ; 
He rusheth upon me like a mighty man. 


12. Iwas at ease, I was in a state of happiness and security. The 
word here used (bs) means sometimes to be a£ ease in an improper 
sense; that is, to be in a state of ‘carnal security," or living uncon- 
cerned in sin (Ezek. xxiii. 42, comp. Prov. i. 32) ; but here it is used 
in the sense of comfort. He had everything desirable around him. 
T But he hath broken me asunder. He has crushed me. T He hath also 
taken me by my neck. Perhaps as an animal does his prey. We 
have all seen dogs seize upon their prey in this manner. T And set 
me up for his mark, Changing the figure, and saying that God had 
directed his arrows against him. So Jeremiah, Lam. iii. 12: 


He hath bent his bow, 
And set me as a mark for the arrow. 


13. His archers. He does not come alone to shoot at me; he has 
employed a company of bowmen, who also direct their arrows against 
me. The word here used (23) means properly much, large, great; 
and is applied to that which is powerful or mighty. It is nowhere 
else used in the sense of archers, and might be rendered ** his many ;" 
i.e. his bands, hosts, or armies. But as all the ancient versions 
render it arrows, or archers, probably that sense is to be retained. 
Allusion is here made to those who claimed to be the friends of Job, 
hut who now showed to his apprehension that they were merely 
sharp-shooters under the control of God, to deepen his woes, 4 Ile 
cleaveth my reins asunder. With his arrows. They penetrate quite 
through me. {| He poureth out my gall. The word gall means the 
bile—the yellowish-green bitter fluid secreted in the liver. A similar 
figure occurs in Lam. ii. 11, * My liveris poured upon the earth.” 
Among the heathen poets, also, the diver is represented as pierced, 
and as pouring out gore. ‘Thus sch. Agam. 442: @ryydver mpós 
frap. So also 801: Asyua Aóxns éQ' rap mpociveirai, So in the 
Iliad, xiii. 412; xx. 169, 470. The meaning here is, ** I am transfixed 
with a deadly wound, and must die. God has come upon me as an 
armed man, and has pierced my vitals.” 

14. He breaketh me. Xie crushes me. 1 With breach upon breach. 
He renews and repeats the attack, and thus completely overwhelms 
me, One blow follows another in such quick succession, that he does 
not give me time to recover. {1 He runneth upon me like a giant. 
With great and irresistible force-—as some strong and mighty warrior 


CHAPTER XVI. 383 


15 I have sewed sackcloth | horn in the 7 dust. 
upou iny skin, and defiled my y ch. 30. 19. 


15 I have sewed saekeloth upon my skin ; 
And degraded my horn in the dust. 


whom his adversary cannot resist, The Hebrew is $31—2 mighty 
one. Sept., “The mighty—duv¢uevor—run upon me.” Vulg., gigas 
—a giant. 

15. I have sewed sackcloth. I have put on the badges of humiliation 
and grief. Sec notes on Isa. iii, 24. This was the usual emblem of 
mourning. In order more deeply to express it, or to make it a per- 
manent memorial of sorrow, it would seem that it was sewed around 
the body—as we sew crape on the hat, T And defiled my horn in the 


dust. The word rendered defiled (from 9») has, according to Gese- 


nius, the notion of repetition, derived from the use of the Arabic 
word. The Arabic means, to drink again, z. e. after a former 
draught; and then, to drink deep. Hence the word is applied to 
any action which is repeated—as to the second blow by which one 
already struck down is killed; to an after-harvest, or to gleaning in 
the fields. Here Gesenius supposes it means to maltreat, to abuse ; 
and the idea according to him is, that he had covered his whole head 
in the dust. The word horn is used, in the Scriptures, to denote 
strength and power. The figure is taken from horned animals, whose 
strength resides in their horns; and hence, as the horn is the means 
of defence, the word comes to denote that on which one relies; his 
strength, honour, dignity. A horn, made of silver, was also worn as 
an ornament, or as an emblem, on the forehead of females or warriors. 
It was probably used at first by warriors as a symbol of power, 
authority, or strength; and the idea was undoubtedly derived from 
the fact that the strength of animals was seen to lie in the horn, 
Then it came to be a mere ornament, and as such is used still in the 
vicinity of mount Lebanon. Oriental customs do not undergo those 
changes which are so common in the Western world, and it is possible 
that this custom prevailed in the time of Job. The horn was usually 
worn by females; but in the cut which I annex it is also a part of the 
ornament on the head of a male, and as such would be regarded 
donbtless as an emblem of honour. The custom is prevalent at the 
present day among the Druses of Lebanon, the Egyptian cavalry, and 
in some parts of Russia bordering on Persia, Dr. Maemichael, in his 
** Journey," says: ** One of the most extraordinary parts of the attire 
of their females (Druses of Lebanon) is a silver horn, sometimes 
studded with jewels, worn on the head in various positions, dis- 
tinguishing their different conditions. A married woman has it affixed 
to the right side of the head, a widow on the left, and a virgin is 
pointed out by its being placed on the very crown. Over this silver 
projeetion the long veil is thrown, with which they so completely 
conceal their faces as to rarely have more than an eye visible." ‘The 
horn worn by females is a conical tube, about twelve inches long. 
Col. Light mentions the horn of the wife of an emir, made of gold, 
and studded with precious stones. ‘The two male figures in the 
engraving represent Abyssinian chiefs with horns, They are worn by 
them in military reviews, or on parade after a victory. They are 
much shorter than those of the females, and are abor t the size and 


884 TONS 
16 My facc is foul with | the shadow of death ; 
weeping, and on my cyclids is 


16 My face is swollen with grief; 
Aud on my eyelids is tlie shadow of death. 


shape of a candle-extinguisher, fastened by a strong fillet to the head, 
whieh is often made of metal: they are not easily broken off, "l'his 
peculiar kind of horn is undoubtedly the kind made by the false 
prophet Zedekiah for Ahah, to whom he said, when Ahab was about 
to attaek the enemy, ** With these shalt thou push the Syrians, until 
thou hast conquered them," 1 Kings xxii. 11; 2 Chron. xviii. 10; 
Comp. Deut. xxxiii. 17. The following engraving illustrates its usual 
appearance, The idea here is, that whatever once constituted the 
reliance or the glory of Job was now completely prostrate. It was as 
if it were buried in the earth. 


16. My face is foul with weeping. Wemyss, ‘swelled.’ Noyes, 
“red.” Good, “ tarnished.” Luther, ‘ist gesehwollen’’—is swelled, 
So Jerome. The LXX., strangely enough, 5j yaorhp pou avykéravrat, 
t. T. A. ** my belly is burned with weeping. The Hebrew word (17) 
means to boil up, to ferment, to foam. Hence it means to be red; and 
the word is often used in this sense in Arabie—from the idea of 
beeoming heated or inflamed. Here it probably means either-to be 
swelled, as anything does that ferments, or to be red as if heated—the 
usual effect of weeping. The idea of being defiled is not in the word. 
*| And on my eyelids is the shadow of death. On the meaning of the 
word rendered “‘shadow of death," see notes on ch. iii. 5. ‘The 
meaning is, that darkness covered his eyes, and he felt that he was 
about to die. One of the usual indications of the approach of death 
is, that the sight fails, and everything seems to be dark. Hence 
Homer so often describes death by the phrase, **and darkness covered 
his eyes ;" or the form “a cloud of death covered his eyes’’—@avdrou 
vébos Uca exddupe, The idea here is, that he experienced the indica- 
tions of approaching death. 


CHAPTER XVI. 985 


17 Not:for any injustice in | my blood, and let my cry have 
mine hands: also my prayer ^ is | no place. 
pure. 19 Also now, behold, my 
18 O earth, cover not thou | witness 4s in heaven, aud my 
record is 'on high. 
1 in the high places, Eph. 1. 3. 
17 Not because there has been injustice in my hands; 
And my prayer hath been pure. 
18 O earth, cover not my blood, 
e Let there be no hiding-place for my cry. 
19 Also now behold my evidence is iu heaven ; 
My witness is on high. 


z Poa. 44. 11 —21. a Psa. 66. 18, 19. 


17. Not for any injustice, etc. Still claiming that he does not 
deserve his sorrows, and that these calamities had not come upon 
him on account of any enormous sins, as his friends believed. ‘I My 
prayer is pure, My devotion; my worship of God is not hypocritical 
—as my friends maintain. 

18. O earth, Passionate appeals to the earth are not uncommon in 
the Seriptures. See notes on Isa. i. 2. Such appeals indicate deep 
emotion, and are among the most animated forms of personification. 
«| Cover not thou my blood. Blood here seems to denote the wrong 
done to him. He compares his sitnation with that of one who had 
been murdered, and calls on the earth not to conceal the crime, and 
prays that his injuries may not be hidden, or pass unavenged. Aben 
Ezra, Dr. Good, and some others, however, suppose that he refers to 
blood shed 5y him, and that the idea is, that he would have the earth 
reveal any blood if he had ever shed any ; or, in other words, that it is 
a strong protestation of his innocence. But the former interpretation 
seems to accord best with the connexion. It is the exclamation of 
deep feeling. He speaks as a man about to die, but he says that he 
would die as an innocent and a much injured man, and he passionately 
prays that his death may not pass unavenged. God had crushed 
him, and his friends had wronged hiin, and he now earnestly implores 
that his character may yet be vindicated. ‘‘ According to the saying 
of the Arabs, the blood of one who was unjustly slain remained upon 
the earth without sinking into it until the avenger of blood came up. 
lt was regarded as a proof of innocence,’’—Eichhorn, zz doe. That 
there is much of irreverence in all this must, I think, be conceded, 
It is not language for us to imitate. Butit is not more irreverent and 
unbecoming than what often occurs, and it is designed to show what 
the human heart will express when it is allowed to give utterance to 
its real feelings. T And let my cry have no place. Let it not be hid 
or concealed. Let there be nothing to hinder my cry from ascending 
to heaven. The meaning is, that Job wished his solemn protestations 
of his innocence to go abroad. He desired that all might hear him. 
He called on the nations and heaven to hear. He appealed to the 
universe. He desired that the earth would not conceal the proof of 
his wrongs, and that his cry might not be confined or limited by any 
bounds, but that it might go abroad so that all worlds might hear. 

19. My witness is in heaven. That is, I can appeal to God for my 
sincerity. He is my witness, and he will bear record for me. This 
is an evidence of returning confidence in God—to which Job always 
returns even after the most passionate and irreverent expressions. 
Such is his real trust in God, that though he is betrayed at times into 
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386 JOB. 


20 My friends !scorn me; | pleadeth for his ? neighbour. 


but mine eye poureth out tears 22 When ?a few years are 
unto God. come, then I shall go the * way 
21 Oh* that one might plead | whence I shall not return. 
for a man with God, as a man 2 or, friend. — 3 years of number. 
] are my scorners. 6 Rom. 9. 20. c Eccles. 12. 5. 


20 My friends are but mockers ; 
Mine eye looketh with tears unto God. 

21 Oh that a man might be permitted to contend with God, 
As the offspring of man does with his neighbour. 

22 For the numbered years pass away, 
And I am going the way whence 1 shall not return. 


expressions of impatience and irreverence, yet he is sure to return to 
caimer views, and to show that he has true confidence in the Most 
High. The strength, the power, and the point of his expressions of 
passion and impatience are against his friends; but they sometimes 
terminate ou God, as if even he was leagued with them against him. 
But he still had permanent or abiding confidence in God.  *« My record 
is on high, Marg., in the high places. It means, in heaven. Luther 
renders this, Und der mich kennet, ist in der Héhe-—and he who 
knows me is on high. The Hebrew is "Hw, my witness; properly an 
eye-witness. The meaning is, that he could appeal to God as a 
witness of his sincerity. 

20. My friends scorn me. Marg., are my scorners. That is, his 
friends had him in derision and mocked him, and he could only 
appeal with tears to God. T Mine eye poureth out tears unto God. 
Despised and mocked by his friends, he made his appeal to one who 
he knew would regard him with compassion. ‘This shows that the 
heart of Job was substantially right. Notwithstanding all his pas- 
sionate exclamations, and notwithstanding his expressions, when he 
was urged on by his sorrows to give vent to improper emotions in 
relation to God, yet he had a firm confidence in him, and always 
returned to right feelings and views. ‘The heart may sometimes err. 
'The best of men may sometimes give expression to improper feelings; 
bnt they will return to just views, and will ultimately evince un- 
wavering confidence in God. 

21. Oh that one might plead for a man. A more correct rendering 
of this would be, ‘Oh that it might be for a man to contend with 
God ;" that is, in a judicial controversy. It is the expression of an 
earnest desire to carry his cause at once before God, and to be per- 
mitted to argue it there. This desire Job had often expressed. See 
notes on ch. xiii, 3, 18—22. On the grammatical construction of the 
passage, see Rosenmüller. | As a man pleadeth for Ais neighbour. 
Heb., “the son of man ;" that is, the offspring of man. Or rather, as 
a man contendeth with his neighbour; as one man may carry on a 
cause with another. le desired to carry his cause directly before 
God, and to be permitted to argue the case with him, as one is per- 
mitted to maintain an argument with a man, See notes on ch. xiii. 
20, 21. 

22. When a few years are come. Marg., years of number; that is, 
numbered years, or afew years. The same idea is expressed in ch. 
vii. 21. See notes on that place, ‘The idea is, that he must soon die. 
He desired, therefore, before he went down to the grave, to carry his 
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CHAPTER XVII. 9 Are there not mockers 
MY ' breath is corrupt, my | with me? and doth not mine 
days are extinct, the graves | eye ' continue in their provoca- 
“are ready for me. tion? 
1 or, spirit is spent. d Psa. 88. 2, 4. 2 lodge. 
1 My spirit is exhausted ; 
My days are at an end; 
The grave waits for me. 
2 Are there not mockers with me? 
And doth not mine eye rest upon their provocations? 


cause before God, and to have, as he did not doubt he should have, 
the Divine attestation in his favour. Comp. notes on ch. xix. 25—27, 
Now he was overwhelmed with calamities and reproaches, and was 
about to die in this condition, He did not wish to die thus. He 
wished that the reproaches might be wiped off, and that his character 
might be cleared up and made fair. He believed assuredly that if he 
could be permitted to carry his cause directly before God, he might 
be able to vindicate his character, and to obtain the Divine verdict in 
his favour; and if he obtained that, he was not unwilling to die. It 
is the expression of such a wish as every man has, that his sun may 
not go down under a cloud ; that whatever aspersions may rest on his 
character may be wiped away; and that his name, if remembered at 
all when he is dead, may go untarnished down to future times, and be 
such that his friends may repeat it without a blush. 


1. My breath is corrupt. Marg., or, spirit is spent. The idea is, that 
his vital powers were nearly extinct: his breath failed, his power 
was weakened, and he was ready to die. This is connected with the 
previous chapter, and should not have been separated from it, There 
was no necessity of making a new chapter here, and we have one of 
those unfortunate breaks in the middle of a paragraph, and almost of 
a sentence, which are too common in the Scriptures. f The graves 
are ready for me. 'The Hebrew is plural, but why so used I know 
not. The Vulgate is singular— sepulchrum. The LXX. render it, 
** [ pray for a tomb (sing., raps), but I cannot obtain it." Possibly 
the meaning is, “I am about to be united to the graves, or to tombs.” 
Sehultens remarks that the plural form is common in Arabic poetry, 
as well as in poetry in general. 

2. And doth not mine eye continue in their provocation? Marg., lodge. 
This is the meaning of the Hebrew word here used— ra. It properly 
denotes to pass the night, or to lodge in a place, as distinguished from 
a permanent residence. The idea here seems to be, that his eye rested 
on their provocations. It remained fixed on them. It was not a 
mere glance, a passing notice, but was such a view as resulted from 
a careful observation. It was not such a view as a traveller would 
obtain by passing hastily by, but it was such as one would obtain 
who had eneamped for a time, and had an opportunity of looking 
around him with care, and seeing things as they were. Thus ex- 
plained, there is much poetic beauty in the passage. The Vulgate, 
however, renders it, “I have not sinned, and mine eye remains in 
bitterness.” The LXX., ‘I supplicate in distress—napvev—yet what 
have I done? Strangers came and stole my substance: who is the 
man?" The simple meaning is, that Job had a calm view of their 
wickedness, and that he could not be deceived. 
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3 Lay down now, put me iu | état will strike hands ^ with 
a surety with thee; who zs he | me? e Prov. 6 1. 


3 Lay down now [O God a pledge], 
Give security for me [in the controversy] ith thee; 
Who is he that will strike hands with me? 


3. Lay down now, ‘This is evidently an address to God —a repeti- 
tion of the wish which he had so often expressed, that he might be 
permitted to bring his cause directly before him. Sce ch. xiii. 3. 
‘he whole passage here is obscure, because we are in a great measure 
ignorant of the ancient practices in courts of law, and of the ancient 
forms of trial. The general sense seems to be, that Job desires the 
Deity to enter into a judicial investigation, and to give him a pledge 
—or, as we should say, a bond or security—that he would not avail 
himself of his Almighty power, but would place him on an equality 
in the trial, and allow him to plead his cause on equal terms. See 
notes on ch. xiii. 20—22. The phrase “Jay down now” means, lay 
down a pledge, or something of that kind; and may have referred to 
some aneient custom of giving security on going to trial that no advan- 
tage would be taken, or that the parties would abide by the decision 
in the ease. T Put me in a surety with thee. ‘The word used here 
(22%) is from IX, to mix, mingle; to exchange, to barter; and then 
to become surety for any one—that is, to exchange places with him, 
or to stand in his plaee, Gen. xlii. 9; xliv. 32. Here the idea seems 
to be, that Job wished the Deity to give him some pledge or security 
that justice would be done, or that he would not take advantage of 
his power and majesty to overawe him. Or, as has been remarked, 
it may refer to some custom of furnishing security on a voluntary 
trial or arbitration that the award of the referees would be observed. 
I think it most probable that this is the idea. The controversy here 
was to be voluntary, Ina voluntary trial, or an arbitration, there is 
à necessity of some seeurity by the parties that the decision shall be 
submitted to—a pledge to each other that they will abide by it. Such 
a pledge Job desired in this ease. All this 1s language taken from 
courts, and should not be pressed too much, nor should Job be hastily 
charged with irreverence. Having once suggested the idea of a trial 
of the cause, it was natural for him to use the language which was 
commonly employed in reference to such trials ; and these expressions 
are to be regarded as thrown in for the sake of keeping, or verisimili- 
tude. T Iho is he that will strike hands with me? Striking hands 
then, as now, seems to have been one mode of confirming an agree- 
ment, or ratifying aeompact. The idea here is, ** Who is there that 
will be surety to me for thee?” that is, for the faithful observance of 
right and justice. There is an appearance of irreverence in this lan- 
guage, but it arises from carrying out the ideas pertaining to a form 
of trial in a court. In entering into sureties it was usual to unite 
hands, See Prov. vi. 1: 


My sou, if thou be surety for thy friend, 
If thou hast strieken thy hand with a. stranger. 


So ch, xvii, 18: 


A man void of understanding striketh hands, 
And becometh surety in the ] presence of his friend. 


CHAPTER XVII. 389 


4 For thou hast hid thcir 5 He that speaketh flattery 
heart from understanding : | / to his friends, even the eyes of 
therefore shalt thou not exalt | his children shall fail. 
them. arse 12.3. 


4 Behold, thou hast hid their heart from understanding ; 
Therefore thou shalt not exalt them. 

5 He who discloses his friends to the prey, 
The eyes of his children shall fail. 


Comp. Prov. xi. 153; xxii. 26, The same custom prevailed in the 
times of Homer and of Virgil. "Thus Homer (Iliad, 8. 811) says: 


IIo) 81) —— — 
defiad ýs émémiÜuey — 


And so Virgil (ZEneid, iv. 597) says: 
——— en dextra fidesque. 


4. For thou hast hid their heart from understanding, That is, the 
heart of his professed friends. Job says that they were blind and 
perverse, and indisposed to render him justice ; and he therefore pleads 
that he inay carry his cause directly before God, He attributes their 
want of understanding to the agency of God, in aecordance with the 
doctrine which prevailed in early times, and which is so often ex- 
pressed in the Seriptures, that God is the source of light and truth, 
and that when men are blinded it is in accordance with his wise pur- 
poses. See Isa. vi. 9, 10. It is because they were thus blind and 
perverse that he asks the privilege of carrying the cause at once up to 
God—and who could blame him for such a desire? {I Therefore shalt 
thou not exalt them. By the honour of deciding a case like this, or 
by the reputation of wisdom. ‘The name of sage or wise man was 
among the most valued in those times; but Job says that that would 
not be awarded to his friends. God would not exalt or honóur men 
thus devoid of wisdom. 

9. He that speaketh flattery to his friends. Noyes renders this, ** He 
that delivers up his friend as a prey, the eyes of his children shall fail.” 
So Wemyss, ‘‘ He who delivers up his friends to plunder.” Dr. Good, 
* He that rebuketh his friends with mildness, even the eyes of hie 
children shall be accomplished.” The LXX., “ He announces evil 
for his portion; his eyes fail over his sons." The Vulg., “He pro- 
mises spoil to his companions, and the eyes of his sons fail." The 
word rendered “flattery” (rim) properly means that which is smooth, 
smoothness (from pm, to be smooth) ; and thence it denotes a Jot or 


portion, because a smooth stone was anciently used to cast lots in 
dividing spoils, Deut. xviii, 8. Here it is synonymous with plunder 
or spoil; and the idea is, that he who betrayeth his friends to the 
spoil or to the spoiler, the eyes of his children shall fail. ‘The mean- 
ing in this connexion is, that the friends of Job had acted as one 
would who should announce the residence of his neighbours to rob- 
bers, that they might come and plunder them. Instead of defending 
him, they had acted the part of a traitor. Schultens says that this 
verse is “a Gordian knot;” and most commentators regard it as such, 
but the above seems to give a clear and consistent meaning. It is 
evidently a proverb, and is designed to bear on the professed friends 
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6 He hath made me also a 7 Mine eye also is dim by 
by-word of the people, and | reason of sorrow, and all 2 my 
' aforetime I was as a tabret. members are as a shadow. 

ior, before them, 2 or thoughts, 


6 Me he has placed for a by-word among the pcople; 
I am an object of scorn before their face. 

7 Mine eye is dim with sorrow, 
And all my limbs are like a shadow. 


of Job, and to show that they had acted a fraudulent part towards 
him, In ver. 4, he had said that God had hid their heart from 
understanding, and that wisdom had failed them. He Aere says that, 
in addition to a want of wisdom, they were like a man who should 
betray his neighbours to robbers. ^l Even the eyes of his children shall 
fail, Heshall be punished. To do this is a crime, and great calamity 
shall come upon him, represented by the failure of the eyes of his 
children. Calamity is not unfrequently expressed by the loss of the 
eyes. See Prov. xxx. 17. 

6. He hath mademe, That is, God has done this. T Also a by-word. 
A proverb (555) aterm ofreproach, ridicule, orscorn, He has exposed 
me to derision. T And aforetime, Marg., before them. The margin 
is the correct translation of the Hebrew mẹ}. It means, in their 
presence, orin their view. T Z was as a tabret, This is an unhappy 
translation. The true meaning is, “I am become their abhorrence, or 
am to them an object of contempt.” Vulg., “I am an example 
(exemplum) to them." Sept., “Iam become a laughter (yéAws) to 
them." The Chaldee renders it, ‘Thou hast placed me for a proverb 
to the people, and I shall be GeAenna (C379) to them. The Hebrew 
word npa—Thopheth, or Tophet, is the name which is often given in 
the Seriptures to the valley of Hinnom—the place where children 
were sacrificed to Moloch. See notes on Matt. v. 22. But there is 
no evidence or probability that the word was so used in the time of 
Job. Itis never used in the Scriptures in the sense of a £abret, that 
is, à tabor or small drum; though the word mn top% is thus used. 
See notes on Isa, v. 12. The word here used is derived, probably, 
from the obsolete verb *}"—1o spit out; and then to spit out with con- 
tempt. The verb is so used in Chaldee.—Castell, The meaning of 


the word probably still lives in the Arabic. The Arabie word esi 


means, to spit out with contempt; and the various forms of the nouns 
derived from the verb are applied to anything detested or detestable ; 
to the parings of the nails; to an abandoned woman; to a dog, ete. 
See Castell on this word. I have no doubtthat is the sense here, and 
that we have here a word whose true signification is to be sought in 
the Arabie; and that Job means to say that he was treated as the 
most loathsome and execrable object. 

7. Mine eye also is dim by reason of sorrow. Schultens supposes that 
this refers to his external appearance in general, as being worn down, 
exhausted, defaced by his many troubles; but it seems rather to mean 
that his eyes failed on account of weeping. T And all my members 
are as a shadow. “TIam a mere skeleton; I am exhausted and ema- 
ciated by my sufferings." It is common to speak of persons who are 
emaciated by sickness or famine as mere shadows, Thus Livy (lib. 
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8 Upright men shall be as- | hold ou his way, and he that 
touied at this, and the innocent | hath clean ^ hands shall ! bo 
shall stir up himself against the | stronger and stronger. 
hypocrite. g Psa. 83.7, 11; Prov. 4. 18. 

9 The righteous & also shall h Psa. 24. 4. 1 add strength, 


8 The upright shall be amazed at this; 
Aud the innocent will arouse himself against the wicked. 
9 The righteous will hold on his way, 
And he that hath clean hands will become stronger and stronger. 


xxi. 40) says, Effigies, imo, wnbre hominum; fame, frigore, illuvie, 
squalore enecti, contusi, debilitati inter saxa rupesque. So ZEschylus 
calls CEdipus—Oióírov aidy—the shadow of Gzdipus. 

8. Upright men shall be astonied at this. At the course of events 
in regard to me. They will be amazed that God has suffered a holy 
man to be plunged into such calamities, and to be treated in this 
manner by his friends. The fact at which he supposes they would be 
so much astonished was, that the good were afflicted in this manner, 
and that no relief was furnished. S And the innocent shall stir up him- 
self, Shall rouse himself, or assume vigour to resist the wicked. 
1 The hypocrite. The wieked—alluding probably to his professed 
friends. The idea of Aypocrisy which the sentence conveys arises from 
the fact that they professed to be Ais friends, and had proved to be 
false; and that they had professed to be the friends of God, and yet 
had uttered sentiments inconsistent with any right views of him. He 
now says that that could not go unnoticed. The world would be 
aroused at so remarkable a state of things, and a just public indigna- 
tion would be the result. 

9. The righteous also shall hold on his way, The meaning of this 
verse is plain; but the connexion is not so apparent. It seems to me 
that it refers to Job himself, and is a declaration that he, a righteous 
man, who had been so grievously calumniated, would hold on his 
way, and become stronger and stronger, while they would sink in the 
publie esteem, and be compelled to abandon their position. It is the 
expression of a confident assurance that Ae would be more and more 
confirmed in his integrity, and would become stronger and stronger 
in God. Though Job intended probably that this should be applied 
to himself, yet he has expressed it in a general manner, and indeed 
the whole passage has a proverbial east ; and it shows that even then 
it was the settled belief that the righteous would persevere. As an 
expression of the early faith of the pious in one of the now settled 
doctrines of Christianity, **the perseverance of the saints," this doc- 
trine is invaluable. It shows that that doctrine has travelled down 
from the earliest ages. It was one of the elementary doctrines of 
religion in the earliest times. It became a proverb ; and was admitted 
among the undisputed maxims of the wise and good, and it was such 
à sentiment as was just adapted to the eireumstances of Job—a much 
tried and persecuted man. He was in all the danger of apostasy to 
which the pious are usually exposed ; he was tempted to forsake his 
confidence in God; he was afflicted for reasons which he could not 
comprehend; he was without an earthly friend to sustain him, and 
he seemed to be forsaken by God himself; yet he had the fullest con- 
viction that he would be enabled to persevere. The great principle 
was settled, that if there was true religion in the heart it would abide; 
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10 But as for you all, do ye 11 My days are past, my 
return, and come now: for I | purposes ‘are broken off, even 
caimmot find ove wise man among | the ' thoughts of my heart, 


you # Prov, 16.9; 19. 21. 1 possessions. 


10 As for you all, return, and come, I pray, 

And I shall not find among you one wise man. 
11 My days are passed ; 

My plans are at an end— 

The cherished purposes of my heart. 


that if the path of righteousness had been entered, he who trod it 
would keep on his way. {i And he that hath clean hands, ‘The inno- 
cent; the friend of God; the man of pure life. See notes, ch. ix. 30. 
Comp. Psa. xxiv. 4. ‘Clean hands" here are designed to denote a 
pure and holy life. Among the ancients they were regarded as indi- 
cative of purity of heart, Porphyry remarks (de antro Nympharum) 
that in the “mysteries” those who were initiated were accustomed to 
wash their hands with honey instead of water, as a pledge that they 
would preserve themselves from every impure and unholy thing. See 
Burder, in Rosenmüller's Alte u. neue Morgenland, 2n loc, 1 Shall 
be stronger and stronger. Marg. as in Heb., add strength. He shall 
advance in the strength of his attachment to God. This is true. The 
inan of pure and blameless life shall become more and more established 
in virtue; more eonfirmed in his principles; more convinced of the 
value and the truth of religion. Piety, like everything else, becomes 
stronger by exercise, The man who speaks truth only, becomes more 
and more attached to truth ; the principle of benevolence is strength- 
ened by being practised; honesty, the more it is exhibited, becomes 
more the settled rule of the life; and he who prays, delights more and 
more in his approaches to God. The tendency ot religion in the heart 
is to grow stronger and stronger; and God intends that he who has 
once loved him shall continue to love him for ever. 

10, Butas for you all, do ye return. This may mean either '*re- 
turn to the debate," or “return from your unjust and uncharitable 
opinion concerning nic." The former seems to accord best with the 
scope of the passage. Tindal renders it, '*Get you hence.” Dr. 
Good, “ Get ye hence, and begone, I pray." Wemyss, ** Repeat your 
discourses as often as you may, I do not find a wise man among you." 
It is doubtful, however, whether the Hebrew will bear this construc- 
tion. «I For I cannot find one wise man among you. Perhaps the idea 
here is, **Ihave not yet found one wise man among you, and you are 
invited, therefore, to renew the argument. Hitherto you have said 
nothing that indicates wisdom, ‘Try again, and see if you can say 
anything now that shall deserve attention." If this is the meaning, 
it shows that Job was willing to hear all that they had to say, and to 
give them credit for wisdom if they ever evinced any. 

11. My days are past. “I am about to die." Job relapses again 
into sadness—as he often does. A sense of his miserable condition 
comes over him like a cloud, and he feels that he must die, T My 
purposes are broken off. All my plans fail, and my schemes of lite 
come to an end. No matter what they could say now, it was all over 
with him, and he must die. Comp. Isa, xxxviii. 12: 


« My habitation is taken away, and is removed from me like a shepherd’s 
tent; 
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12 They change the night | because of darkness. 
iuto day: the light 7s ' short 13 If 1 wait, the grave 
l near. 


12 Night has become day to me; 
The light bordereth on darkness. 
13 Truly I look to Sheol as my home; 


My life is eut off as by a weaver 
Who severeth the web from the loom; 
Between the morning and the night thou wilt make an end of me.” 


"i Even the thoughts of my heart. Marg., possessions. Noyes, ** trea- 
sures.” Dr. Good, “ resolves.” Dr. Stock, “ the tenants of my heart." 
Vulg., ‘‘torguentes cor meum." Sept., rà apOpa TNS xapdias uov—tAe 
strings of my heart. The Hebrew word (cy) means properly pos- 
session (from wy to inherit); and the word here means the dear pos- 
sessions of his heart—his cherished plans and sehemes—the delights 
of his soul—the purposes whieh he had hoped to accomplish. All 
these were now to be broken off by death. This is, to man, one of the 
most trying things in death. All his plans must be arrested. His 
projeets of ambition and gain, of pleasure and of fame, of professional 
eminenee and of learning, all are arrested midway. The farmer is 
compelled to leave his plough in the furrow ; the mechanie, his work 
unfinished; the lawyer, his brief half prepared ; the student, his books 
lying open; the man who is building a palace leaves it incomplete ; 
and he who is seeking a crown is taken away when it seemed just 
within his grasp. How many unfinished plans are caused by death 
every day! How many unfinished books, sermons, houses, does it 
make! How many schemes of wickedness and of benevolence, of 
fraud and of kindness, of gain and of mercy, are daily broken in upon 
by death! Soon, reader, all your plans and mine will be ended— 
mine, perhaps, before these lines meet vour eye; yours soon after- 
wards. God grant that our purposes of life may be such that we shall 
be willing to have them broken in upon—all so subordinate to the 
GREAT PLAN of being prepared for heaven, that we may cheerfully 
surrender them at any moment, at the call of the Master summoning 
us into his awful presence! 

12. They change. ‘The word “they” in this place some understand 
as referring to his friends; others, to his thoughts. Rosenmiiller 
supposes it is to be taken impersonally, and that the meaning is, “night 
is become day to me." Wemyss translates it, ** night is assigned me 
for day." So Dr. Good renders it. The meaning may be that the 
night was to him as the day. He had norest. The period when he 
had formerly sought repose was now made like the dav, and all was 
alike gloom and sadness. T The light is short because of darkness. 
Marg., near. ‘The meaning is, probably, **even the day has lost its 
usual brilliancy and cheerfulness, and has become gloomy and sad. 
It seems to be like night. Neither night nor day are natural to me; 
the one is restless and full of cares like the usual employments of day, 
and the other is gloomy, or almost night, where there is no ‘comfort 
and peace. Day brings to me none of its usual enjoyments. It is 
short, gloomy, sad, and hastens away, and a distressing and restless 
night soon eomes on. 

13. If I wait, Or more accurately, “truly I expect that the grave 
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mine house: I have made my | Thou art my father: to the 
bed in the darkness. worm, Thou art my mother, 
14 I have 'said to corruption, | and my sister. 
1 cried, or called. 
My bed I spread in the plaee of darkness. 


14 To corruption I say, ‘Thou art my father ;" 
To the worm, * My mother, and my sister.” 


will be my home." "The word rendered **if' (EM) is often used in 
such a sense. ‘The meaning is, “I look certainly to the grave as my 
home. I have made up my mind to it, and have no other expectation." 
T The grave. Heb., "wo. It may mean here either the grave or 
the region of departed spirits, to which he expected soon to deseend. 
T Mine house. My home; my permanent abode. T I have made my 
bed, Y am eertain of making my bed there. Ishall soon lie down 
there, T In the darkness. In the grave, or in the dark world to which 
it leads. See notes on ch. x. 21, 22. 

14. Ihave said. Marg., cried, ox called. The sense is, “I say,” or 
“I thus address the grave." {| Yo corruption. The word here used 
(rms) means properly a pit, or pit-fall, Psa. vii. 16; ix. 10; a cistern, 
ora ditch, Job ix. 31; or the sepulchre, or grave, Psa, xxx, 10; Job 
xxxiii. 18,30. The LXX. render it here by @avarov—death. Jerome 
(Vulg.), putredini dixi. Aeeording to Gesenius (Lez.), the word 
never has the sense of corruption. Schultens, however, Rosenmiiller, 
and others understand it in the sense of corruption or putrefaetion. 
This accords, certainly, with the other hemistich, and better consti- 
tutes a parallelism with the ** worm” than the word ** grave” would. 
It seems probable that this is the sense here; and if the proper mean- 
ing of the word is a pit, or the grave, it here denotes the grave as eon- 
taining a dead and mouldering body. T TAouart my father. ‘I am 
nearly allied to it. I sustain to it a relation like that of a child to a 
father." ‘The idea seems to be that of family likeness; and the object 
is to present the most striking and impressive view of his sad and 
sorrowful eondition. He was so diseased, so wretched, so full of 
sores and of corruption (see ch. vii. 5), that he might be said to be 
the ehild of one mouldering in the grave, aud was kindred to a family 
in the tomb! I To the worm. ‘The worm that feeds upon the dead. 
He belonged to that sad family where the body was putrifying, and 
where it was covered with worms. See notes on Isa, xiv. ll. {1 My 
mother. lam so nearly allied to the worms that the connexion may 
be eompared to that between a mother and her son. M And my sister. 
“The sister here is mentioned rather than the brother, because the 
noun rendered worm in the Hebrew is in the feminine gender." 
—JHosenmüller. The sense of the whole is, that Job felt that he 
belonged to the grave. He was destined to corruption. He was soon 
to liedown with the dead, His acquaintance and kindred were there. 
So corrupt was his body, so afflicted and diseased, that he seemed to 
belong to the family of the putrifying, and of those covered with 
worms! What an impressive description; and yet how true is it of 
all! The most vigorous frame, the most beautiful and graceful form, 
the most brilliant complexion, has a near relationship to the worm, 
and will soon belong to the mouldering family beneath the ground! 
Christian reader! such are you; such am I. Well, letit beso. Let 
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15 And where 7s now my 16 They shall go down to the 
hope? as for my hope, who | bars * of the pit, when our rest 
shall see it? ‘together 4s in the dust. 


k Jonah 2. 6. ich. 3. 17—19. 


15 And where now is my hope? 
And who vill see my hope fulfilled ? 

16 To the bars of Sheol they must descend, 
Yea, we shall descend together to the dust. 


us not repine, Be the grave our home; be the mouldering people 
there our parents, and brothers, and sisters. Be our alliance with the 
worms. ‘There is a brighter scene beyond—a world where we shall 
be kindred with the angels, and ranked among the sons of God. In 
that world we shall be elothed with immortal youth, and shall know 
eorruption no morc. Then our eyes will shine with undiminished 
brillianey for ever; our eheeks glow with immortal health ; our hearts 
beat with the pulsations of eternal life. Then our hands shall be 
feeble and our knees totter with disease or age no more; and then 
the eurrent of health and joy shall flow on through our veins for ever 
and ever! Allied now to worms we are, but we are allied to the 
angels too; the grave is to be our home, but so also is heaven ; the 
worm is our brother, but so also is the Son of God! Such is man; 
sueh are his prospects here, sueh his hopes and destiny in the world 
toeome. He dies here, but he lives in glory and honour hereafter 
for ever. 
Shall man, O God of light and life, 
For ever moulder in the grave? 
Canst thou forget thy glorious work, 
Thy promise and thy power to save? 
Shall life revisit dying worms, 
Aud spread the joyful inseets’ wing? 
And oh, shall man awake no more, 
To see thy face, thy name to sing? 


Faith sees the bright, eternal doors 
Unfold to make her ehildren way ; 
They shall be elothed with endless life, 

And shine in everlasting day. 


The trump shall sound, the dead shall wake, 
From the cold tomb the slumberers spring ; 
Through heaven with joy these myriads rise, 
And hail their Saviour and their King.—Dr. Dwight. 


15. And where is now my hope? What hope have I of life? What 
possibility is there of my eseape from death? 1 Who shall see it? 
That is, who will see any hopes that I may now cherish fulfilled? If 
I cherish any, they will be disappointed, and no one will see them 
accomplished. 

16. They shall go down. That is, my hopes shall go down. All the 
expectations that I have cherished of life and happiness will deseend 
there with me. We have a similar expression when we say that a 
man “has buried his hopes in the grave" when he loses an only son. 
T To the bars of the pit. ** Bars of Sheol’’—)wi "a. Vulg., ** Pro- 
foundest deep." Sept., eis &óqv—4o Hades. Sheol, or Hades, was sup- 
posed to be under the earth. Its entrance was by the grave as a gate 
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that led to it. It was protected by bars—as prisons are—so that those 
who entered there conld not eseape. See notes on Isa, xiv. 9. It 
was a dark, gloomy dwelling, far away from light, and from the eom- 
forts whieh men enjoy in this life. See Job x. 21, 22, To that dark 
world Job expected soon to descend; and though he did not regard 
that as properly a place of punishment, yet it was not a place of posi- 
tive joy. It was a gloomy and wretehed world—the land of darkness 
and of the shadow of death; and he looked to the certainty of going 
there, not with joy, but with anguish and distress of heart. Had Job 
been favoured with the elear and elevated views of heaven which we 
have in the Christian revelation, death to him would have lost its 
gloom. We wonder often that so good a man expressed such a dread 
of death, and that he did not look more calmly into the future world. 
But, to do him justice, we should plaee ourselves in his situation, 
We should lay aside all that is cheerful and glad in the views of 
heaven which Christianity has given us. We should look upon the 
future world as the shadow of death; a land of gloom and spectres ; 
a place beneath the ground—dark, chilly, repulsive; and we shall 
ecase to wonder at the expressions of even so good a man at the pros- 
pect of death. When we look at Aim, we should remember with 
thankfulness the different views whieh we have of the future world, 
and the souree to which we owe them, To us, if we are pious in 
any measure as Job was, death is the avenue, not to a world of gloom, 
but to a world of light and glory. It opens into heaven. There is 
no gloom, no darkness, no sorrow, There all are happy; and there 
all that is mysterious iu this life is made plain—all that is sad is suc- 
eeeded by eternal joy. These views we owe to that Gospel which 
has bronght life and immortality to light; and when we think of 
death and the future world— when, from the midst of woes and sor- 
rows, we are compelled to look out on cternity—let us rejoiee that we 
are not eonstrained to look forward with the sad forebodings of the 
Sage of Uz, but that we may think of the grave, cheered by the strong 
consolations of Christian hope of the glorious resurrection, | When 
our rest together is in the dust, The rest of me and my hopes. My 
hopes and myself will expire together, 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tris second discourse of Bildad is made up almost entirely of a string of pro- 
verbial expressions, showing what must befall the wicked. The design is to 
prove that the wicked must be punished, and to portray the various kinds 
of calamities that will come upon them. The énference which he manifestly 
designs should be drawn from his diseourse is, that where great calamities 
come upon a man there is the most conelusive evidence that he is wicked. 
The speech contains some partienlars peculiarly adapted to the etrenmstances 
of Job, and were doubtless intended to be applied to him; and they are such 
as to leave no doubt that he regarded Job as an eminently wicked man. 

The speech consists of two parts :— 

I. A reproof of Job for the manner in which he had spoken, vers. 1—4. 
He accuses him of being long-winded and interminable in his speech, ver. 2. 
He complains that he and his friends had been overlooked and despised, and 
had been regarded as beasts, ver. 3. He accuses Job of insufferable pride and 
arrogance, as if even the most firm principles of the Divine administration 
were to be changed to accommodate him, ver. 4. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 2 How long will 4t be ere ye 
MIEN answered Bildad the | make an end of words? mark, 
Shuhite, and said, and afterwards we will speak. 


TILE SECOND SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED. 
The reply of Bildad to Job. —Ch. xviii. 


1 TuEN Bildad the Shuhite answered and said : 
2 Ilow long will it be ere you make an end of words ? 
Use sound arguments, and then we will speak. 


II. A highly-wrought description of the calamities which must come upon 
a wicked man, vers. 5—21. His light in his dwelling would be put out, 
vers. 5, 6; his own plans would destroy him, and he would be taken in a net 
which he himself had spread, vers. 7, 8; he would soon be seized by robbers, 
who would spring a net unexpectedly upon him, vers. 9,10; terrors on every 
side would alarm him, ver, 11; his strength would be wasted, vers. 12, 18 ; 
he would be brought to the king of terrors, and brimstone would be sprinkled 
on his dwelling, vers. 14, 15; he would be like a tree whose roots and branches 
were dead, ver. 16; his memory would perish from the earth, ver. 17; and 
he would be ehased out of the world, ver. 18; his family and name would 
beeome extinct, so that there would be no one to perpetuate his memory on 
earth, ver. 19; and they who should eome after lim would be astonished at 
the total ruin which had come upon the wicked man. That Bildad meant to 
apply all this to Job there can be no doubt; and that it would add greatly to 
his trials is equally elear. He felt it, and his reply in the following chapter 
is replete with expressions indicative of his intolerable anguish. 


2. How long will it be eve ye make an end of words? It has been 
made a question to whom this is addressed. It is in the plural num- 
ber; and it is not usual, in Hebrew, when addressing an individual, to 
make use of the plural form. Some have supposed that it is addressed 
to Job and to Eliphaz, as being both “long-winded” and tedious in 
their remarks, Others have supposed that it refers to Job and the 
members of his family, who possibly interposed remarks, and joined 
Job in his complaints, Others suppose that it refers to Eliphaz and 
Zophar, as being silent during the speech of Job, and not arresting his 
remarks as they ought to have done. Rosenmiiller snpposes that it 
refers to Job and those similar to him, who were mere feigners of 
piety, and that Bildad means to ask how long it would be before they 
would be effeetually silenced and their complaints hushed. Isee no 
great difficulty in supposing that the reference is to Job. The whole 
strain of the discourse evidently supposes it; and there is no evidence 
that any of the family of Job had spoken, nor does it seem at all 
probable that Bildad would reprove his own friends either for the 
length of their speeches or for not interrupting another. ‘The custom 
in the East is to allow a man to utter all that he has to say without 
interruption. T Mark. Heb., understand; or be intelligent CIIN) ; 
that is, either speak distinctly, clearly, intelligently, or consider and 
weigh our arguments. ‘The former is the interpretation of Sehultens, 
and seems to me to be the true one. The idea is this: ‘* You, Job, 
have been uttering mere words, ‘They are words of complaint, with- 
out argument. Speak now in a different manner; show that you 
understand the ease ; advauce arguments that are worthy of attention 
aud then we will reply." i 
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3 Wherefore are we counted | anger; shall the earth be for- 
as beasts, «nd reputed vile in | saken for thee? aud shall the 
your sight? rock be removed out of his 

4 Je 'teareth ! himself in his | place? 

4 ch. 13. 14. 1 hes soul, 


3 Why are we regarded as brutes, 
And reputed vile in your sight 

4 O thou that tearest thyself in thine anger ! 
Must the earth be deserted for thee, 
And the rock removed from its place? 


3. Wherefore are we counted as beasts? “ Why are we treated in 
your remarks as if we had no sense, and were unworthy of sound 
argument in reply to what we say ?" It is possible that there may be 
reference here to what Job said (ch. xii. 7)—that even the beasts could 
give them information about God, But the general idea is, that Job 
had not treated their views with the attention which they deserved, 
but had regarded them as unworthy of notice. € And reputed vile, 
The word here used (728) means, to be unclean or polluted; and the 
idea is, that Job regarded them as worthless or impious. 

4. He teareth himself. More correctly, ‘‘thou that tearest thyself 
in anger!" It is not an affirmation about Job, but it is a direct 
address to him. The meaning is, that he was in the paroxysms of a 
violent rage; he acted like a madman. T Shall the earth be forsaken 
for thee? A reproof of his pride and arrogance, ‘Shall everything 
be made to give way for you? Are you the only man in the world, 
and of so much importance that the earth is to be made vacant for 
you to dwell in? Are the interests of all others to be sacrificed for 
you, and everything else to give place for you? Are all the laws of 
God’s government to be made to yield rather than that you should be 
punished?’’ Similar modes of expression, to denote the insignificance 
of any one who is proud and arrogant, are still used among the 
Arabs. ‘Since Mohammed died, the Imams govern,” «The world 
will not suffer loss on your account.” ‘The world is not dependent 
on any one man.” —T. Hunt, in Lowth’s Lectures on Hebrew Poetry ; 
Rosenmüller's Morgenland, in Joc. T And shall the rock be removed 
out of his place? ‘Shall the most firm and immutable things give 
way for your special accommodation? Shall the most important and 
settled principles of the Divine administration be made to bend on 
your account?" These were zot the principles and feelings of Job; 
and great injustice was done to him by this supposition. He was 
disposed to be submissive in the main to the Divine arrangement. 
But this will describe the feelings of many a man of pride, who sup- 
poses that the Divine arrangements should be made to bend for his 
special accommodation, and that the great, eternal principles of justice 
and right should give way rather than that he should be dealt with 
as common sinners are, and rather than that he should be cast into 
hell. Such men wish a special place of salvation for themselves. 
They are too proud to be saved as others are. They complain in their 
hearts that they are made to suffer, to lose their property, to be sick, 
or die—as others do, They would wish to be treated with special 
mercy, and to have special enactments in their favour, and would 
have the eternal laws of right made to bend for their special accom- 
modation. Such is the pride of the human heart! 
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5 Yea, the light of the wieked | his tabernacle, and his ' candle 
shall ™ be put out, and the spark | shall be put out with him. 
of his fire shall not shine. 7 The steps of his strength 
6 The light shall be dark in m Prov. 24.20. 1 or, lamp 


5 Behold, the light of the wicked shall be put out; 
The flame of his fire shall not shine. 

6 Light shall turn to darkness in his tent, 
And his lamp over him shall be extinguished. 

7 His strong steps shall be straitened, 


5. Yea, Truly; or, behold. Bildad here commences his remarks 
on the certain destiny of the wicked, and strings together a number 
of apparently proverbial sayings, showing that calamity in various 
forms would certainly overtake the wicked. ‘There is nothing parti- 
cularly new in his argument, though the use of the various images 
which he employs shows how deep was the conviction of this doctrine 
at that time, and how extensively it prevailed. M The light of the 
wicked shall be put out. Light here is an emblem of prosperity. 1 The 
spark of his fire. Heb., the flame of his fire. There may be an allu- 
sion here to the customs of Arabian hospitality. This was, and is, 
their national glory, and it is their boast that no one is ever refused 
it, The emblem of fire or flame here may refer to the custom of 
kindling a fire on an eminence, near a dwelling, to attract the stranger 
to share the hospitality of the owner of it; or it may refer to the fire 
in his tent, which the stranger was always at liberty to share. Inthe 
collection of the Arabian poems, called the Hamasa, this idea occurs 
almost in the words of Bildad. The extract was furnished me by the 
Rev. Eli Smith. Itis a boast of Salamil, a prince of Tema. In extol- 
ling the virtues of his tribe, he says, ‘‘ No fire of ours was ever extin- 
guished at night without a guest; and of our guests never did one 
disparage us." The idea here is, that the wicked would attempt to 
show hospitality, but the means would be taken away. He would 
not be permitted to enjoy the coveted reputation of showing it to the 
stranger, and the fire which might invite the traveller, or which might 
confer comfort on him, would be put out in his dwelling. The in- 
ability to extend the offer of a liberal hospitality would be equivalent 
to the deepest poverty, or the most trying affliction. 

6. And his candle, Marg., lamp. The reference is to a lamp that 
was suspended from the ceiling. The Arabians are fond of this image. 
Thus they say, ** Bad fortune has extinguished my lamp." Of aman 
whose hopes are remarkably blasted they say, ** He is like alamp which 
is immediately extinguished if you let it sink in the oil.” See Schul- 
tens. The putting out of a lamp is to the Orientals an image of utter 
desolation. Itis the universal custom to have a light burning in their 
houses at night. ‘The houses of Egypt, in modern times, are never 
without lights; they burn lamps all the night long, and in every 
occupied apartment. So requisite to the comfort of a family is this 
custom reckoned, and so imperious is the power which it exercises, 
that the poorest people would rather retrench part of their food than 
neglect it."—Pazton, Itisnot improbable that this custom prevailed 
in former times in Arabia, as it does now in Egypt; and this cousi- 
deration will give increased beauty and force to this passage. 

7. The steps of his strength. Strong steps. “ Steps of strength" is a 
Hebraism to denote firm or vigorous steps. M Shall be straitened. 
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shall be straitened, and his own | the heel, and the robber shall 


* counsel shall cast him down. | prevail against him. 

8 For he is cast into a net 10 The snare zs ' laid for him 
^by his own fect, and he walketh | in the ground, and a trap for 
upon a snare. . him in the way. 

9 The gin shall take Aim by TEM 
n Prov. 1. 30—32. o Prov. 5. 22; 99. 6. 


And his own plans shall east him down. 
8 For he is brought into the net by his own feet, 
And into the pitfall he walks. 
9 The snare takes him by the heel, 
And the gin takes fast hold of him. 
10 A net is seeretly laid for him in the ground, 
And a trap for hum in the pathway. 


Shall be compressed, embarrassed, hindered. Instead of walking 
freely and at large, he shall be eompressed and limited in his goings. 
* Large steps," “ free movement," ete., are proverbial expressions 
among the Arabs, to denote freedom, prosperity, ete. — Rosenmuiller. 
Schultens quotes the following illustrations from the Arabie poets: 
** From Ibn Doreid, “He who does not eonfine himself within human 
limits, his vast strides shall be straitened;’’ and from Taurizius, 
“ After the battle of Bedrense the steps were straitened.’’ The mean- 
ing here is, that he would be greatly impeded in his movements in- 
stead of going forth at large and in full vigour, as he had formerly donc. 
T And his own counsel. His own plans shall be the means of his fall, 

8. For he is cast into a net by his own feet. Heis eaught in his own 
trieks, as if he had spread a net or dug a pitfall for another, and had 
fallen into it himself. The meaning is, that he would bring ruin upon 
himself while he was plotting the rnin of others. See Psa. ix, 16: 
“The wieked is snared by the work of hisown hands." Comp. note, 
ch. v. 13, The phrase “by his own feet” here means, that he walks 
there himself, We is not led or driven by others, but he goes himself 
into the net. Wild animals are sometimes driven, but Ae walks along 
of his own accord into the net, and has no one to blame but himself. 
T And he walketh upon a snare, Or a pitfall. This was formerly the 
mode of taking wild beasts. It was done by exeavating a place in the 
earth, and covering it over with turf; leaves, etc., supported in a slender 
manner; so that the lion, or elephant, or tiger that should tread on it 
would fall through, These methods of taking wild beasts have been 
practised from the earliest times, and are practised everywhere. 

9. The gin. Another method of taking wild beasts, It was a snare 
so made as to spring suddenly on an animal, securing him by the 
neck or feet. We usea trap for the same purpose. The Hebrew word 
(T9) may denote anything of this kind—a snare, net, noose, ete., with 
which birds or wild animals are taken. By the heel. By the foot. 
T And the robber shall prevail, He shall be overpowered by the high- 
wayman; or the plunderer shall make a sudden descent upon him, 
and strip him of his all. The meaning is, that destrnetion would 
suddenly overtake him, There can be no doubt that Bildad meant to 
apply all this to Job. 

10. The snare is laid. All this language is taken from the modes of 
taking wild beasts; but it is not possible to designate with absolute 
certainty the methods in which it was done, The word here used 


(37) means a cord or rope; and then a snare, gin, or toil, such as is 
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used hy hunters. It was used in some way as @ noose to secure an 
animal. ‘This was concealed (Ilebrew) ‘in the earth "—so covered 
up that an animal would not perceive it, and so constructed that it 
might be made to spring upon it suddenly, T Anda trap. We have 
no reason to suppose that at that time they employed steel to con- 
struct traps as we do now, or that the word here has exactly the sense 
which we give to it. The Hebrew word (np) is from T}, to take, 
to cateh ; and means a noose, snare, spring—by which an animal was 
seized. It is a general term, though undoubtedly used to denote a 
particular instrument then well known. The general idea in all this 
is, that the wicked man would be suddenly seized by calamities, as a 
wild animal or a bird is taken in a snare. Independently of the in- 
terest of the entire passage (vers. 8—10) as a part of the argument of 
Bildad, it is interesting from the view which it gives of the mode ot 
securing wild animals in the early periods of the world. They had 
no guns as we have; but they early learned the art of setting gins 
and snares by which they were taken. In illustrating this passage, it 
will not be inappropriate to refer to some of the modes of hunting 
practised by the ancient Egyptians, and to introduce here some cuts 
which may illustrate that mode. The cuts will show that substan- 
tially the same methods were practised then in catching birds and 
taking wild beasts as now, and that there is little novelty in modern 
practices. The ancients had not only traps, nets, and springs, but 
also bird-lime smeared upon twigs, and made use of stalking-horses, 
setting-dogs, etc, The various methods in which this was done may 
be seen described at length in Wilkinson's Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii. pp. 1—81. The following cuts will 
illustrate some of these methods. 

The annexed specimens of bird-traps are found in the drawings at 


Fig. 1. 


Beni Hassan. This seems to be a self-acting net, so constructed that 
the birds, when coming iu contact with it, closc it upon themselves, 
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The following figure (2) is very similar to this, except that it is 
oval; it had probably a net like the former, It is composed of two 


Fig. 2. 


ares, which, being kept open by machinery in the middle, furnish the 
oval frame of the net; but when the bird flies in, and knocks out the 
pin in the centre, the arcs collapse, as is shown in fig. 3, inclosing the 


bird in the net. 


One instance occurs in a painting at Thebes, of a trap, in which a 
hyena is caught, and carried on the shoulders of two men. 


Fig. 4. 
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11 Terrors ? shall make him | afraid on every side, and shall 
p Jer. 20.3,4. 1 scatter. ! drive him to his feet. 


11 Terrors alarm him on every side, 
And harass him at his hcels. 


'The noose was employed to catch the wild ox, the antelope, and 
other animals, The following cuts are taken from drawings at 
Beni Hassan : 


Fig. 5. 


It was a common method of hunting to enclose a large tract of land 
by a circle of nets, or to station men at convenient distances, and 
gradually to contract the cirele by coming near to each other, and 
thus to drive all the wild animals into a narrow enclosure, where 
they could be easily slain. Some idea of the extent of those en- 
closures may be formed from the by no means incredible circumstance 
related by Plutarch, that when the Macedonian conquerors were in 
Persia, Philotos, the son of Armenio, had hunting-nets that would 
enclose the space of a hundred furlongs. The Oriental sovereigns 
| have sometimes employed whole armies in this species of hunting.— 
Pict. Bib. 
| ll. Terrors shall make him afraid. He shall be constantly subject 
| to alarms, and shall never feel secure. ‘‘ Terrors here are represented 
: as allegorical persons, like the Furies in the Greek poets.” —JNoyes. 
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12 His strength shall be | first-born of death shall devour 
hunger-bitten, and destruction | his strength. 
shall be ready at his side. 14 His confidence 7 shall be 
13 It shall devour the | rooted out of his tabernacle 
strength of his skin: even the | and it shall bring him to tha 
1 bars, g Prov. 10. 28. king of terrors. 


12 His strength shall be exhausted by hunger, 
And destruction shall seize upon his side. 
13 It shall devour the vigour of his frame, 
The first-born of Death shall devour his limbs. 
14 His hope shall be rooted out of his tent, 
And he shall be brought to the King of Terrors. 
Yhe idea here is substantially the same as that given by Eliphaz, ch. 
xv. 21, 22. T And shall drive him to his feet. Marg., scatter, This 
is a literal translation of the Hebrew. The idea is, that he will be 
alarmed by such terrors; his self-composure will be dissipated, and 
he will “ take to his heels.” 

12. His strength shall be hunger-bitten. Shall be exhausted by 
hunger or famine. T And destruction shall be ready at his side. 
Heb., “shall be fitted (127) to his side," Some have supposed that 
this refers to some disease, like the pleurisy, that would adhere 
closely to his side. So Jerome understands it, Sehultens has quoted 
some passages from Arabic poets, in which ealamities are represented 
as breaking the side. Bildad refers, probably, to some heavy judgments 
that would crush a man; such that the ribs, or the human frame, 
could not bear; and the meaning is, that a wicked man would be 
certainly erushed by misfortune. 

18. It shall devour the strength of his skin. Marg., bars. The 
margin is a correct translation of the Hebrew. The word used (7%, 
construct with My—Ais skin) means bars, staves, branches, and here 
denotes his limbs, members ; or, more literally, the bones, as supports 
of the skin, or the human frame. The bones are regarded as the bars, 
or the framework, holding the other parts of the body in their place, 
and over which the skin is stretched. The word **it" here refers to 
the “first-born of death” in the other hemistich of the verse; and 
the meaning is, that the strength of his body shall be entirely ex- 
hausted. T The first-born of death, The “first-born” is usually 
spoken of as distinguished for vigour and strength. Gen. xlix. 8, 
“ Reuben, thou art my first-born, my might, and the beginning of 
my strength;’’ and the idea conveyed here by the “first-born of 
death” is the most fearful and destructive disease that death has 
ever engendered. Comp. Milton’s description of the progeny of 
sin, in Paradise Lost, Diseases are called “the sons or children of 
death" by the Arabs (see Schultens in /oc.), as being begotten by it. 

14, Mis eonfidence shall be rooted out of his tabernacle. Security 
shall forsake his dwelling, and he shall be subject to constant alarms. 
There shall be nothing there in which he ean confide, and all that he 
relied on as sources of safety shall have fled. T Ard it shall bring 
him. ‘That is, he shall be brought. T To the king of terrors. ‘There 
has been much variety in the explanation of this verse. Dr. Noyes 
renders it, ** Terror pursues him like a king." Dr. Good, “ Dissolu- 
tion shall invade him like a monarch.” Dr. Stock says, “I am sorry 
to part with a beautiful phrase in our common version, the king of 
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15 It shall dwell in his | his: brimstone shall be scattered 
tabernacle, because it is none of | upon his habitation. 


15 [Terror] shall dwell in his tent—for it is no longer his; 
Sulphur shall be scattered upon his habitation. 


terrors, as descriptive of death, but there is no authority for itin the 
Hebrew text."  Wemyss renders it, ‘Terror shall seize him as a 
king.” So Schultens translates it, *' Gradientur in eum, instar regis. 
terrores."  Rosenmüller renders it as it is in our version. ‘The 
Vulgate, Et calcet super eum, quasi rex, interitus—'' destruction shall 
tread upon him as a king." The LXX., “and distress shall lay hold 
on him with the authority of a king' m Baciin. The Chaldee 
renders it, **shall be brought to the king of terrors "— NENT q225. 

It is not evident, therefore, that we are to give up the beautiful 
phrase, the king of terrors. The fair construction of the Hebrew, as 
it seems to me, is that which is conveyed in our common version— 
meaning, that the wicked man would be conducted, not merely to 
death, but to that kind of death where a fearful king would preside 
—a monarch infusing terrors into his soul, There is something 
singularly beautiful and appropriate in the phrase, ‘‘the king of 
terrors?” Death s a fearful monarch. All dread him. He presides 
in regions of chilliness and gloom, All fear to enter those dark 
regions where he dwells and reigns, and an involuntary shudder 
seizes the soul on approaching the confines of his kingdom. Yet all 
must be brought there; ; and though man dreads the ‘interview with 
that fearful king, there is no release. The monarch reigns from age 
to age—reigns over all. There is but one way in which he will 
cease to appear as a terrific king.—It is by confidence in Him who 
came to destroy death; that great Redeemer who has taken away his 
* sting," and who can enable man to look with calmness and peace 
even on the chilly regions where he reigns. The idea here is not 
precisely that of the Roman and Grecian mythologists, of a terrific 
king, like Rhadamanthus, presiding over the regions of the dead; but 
it is of death personified—of death represented as a king fitted to 
inspire awe and terror. 

15. It shall dwell in his tabernacle. It is uncertain what is to be 
understood as referred to here. Some suppose that the word to be 
understood is soul, and that the meaning is “his soul," z. e. he him- 
self, “shall dwell in his tent."  Kosenmüller, Noyes, Wemyss, and 
others, suppose that the word is terror, ‘Terror (mra) shall dwell 
in his tent,” the same word whieh is used in the plural in the pre- 
vious verse. This is undoubtedly the correct sense ; and the idea is, 
that his forsaken tent shall be a place of terror—somewhat, perhaps, 
as we speak of a forsaken house as haunted. It may be that Bildad 
refers to some such superstitious fear as we sometimes, and almost 
always in childhood, connect with the idea of a house in which 
nobody lives, | Because it is none of his. Itis no longer his. It is 
a forsaken, tenantless dwelling. Brimstone shall be scattered, 
Brimstone has been always the image of desolation. Nothing will 
grow on a field that is covered with sulphur ; and the meaning here 
is, that his house would be utterly desolate and forsaken. Rosen- 
müller and Noyes suppose that there is an allusion here to a sudden 
destruction, such as was that of Sodom and Gomorrha, Grotius 
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16 His roots * shall be dried 17 His remembrance ‘ shall 
up beneath, and above shall his | perish from the carth, and he 
branch be cut off. shall have no name in the 

r Isa. 5. 24. | street. s Psa. 34. 16. 


16 His roots below are dried up; 
Above, his branches are withered. 

17 His memory shall perish from the earth, 
And no name shall he have in public places. 


doubts whether it refers to that or to lightning. Others suppose 
that lightning is referred to both here and in Gen. xix. 24; Deut. 
xxix, 23. I can see no evidence here, however, that there is any 
reference to Sodom and Gomorrha, or that there is any allusion to 
lightning. If the allusion had been to Sodom, it would have been 
more full. That was a case just in point in the argument; and the 
fact that it was exactly in.point, and would have furnished to the 
friends of Job such an irrefragable proof of the position which they 
were defending, and that it is not inwrought into the very texture of 
their argument, is full demonstration, to my mind, that that remark- 
able event is not referred to in this place. The only thing necessarily 
implied in the language before us is, that sulphur, the emblem of 
desolation, would be scattered on his dwelling, and that his dwelling 
would be wholly desolate. 

16, His roots shall be dried up. Another image of complete desola- 
tion—where he is compared to a tree that is dead—a figure whose 
meaning is obvious, and which often occurs. See notes, ch. xv. 30; 
viii. 12,13. T Above shall his branch. Perhaps referring to his children 
or family. All shall be swept away—an 4Zusion which Job could not 
well hesitate to apply to himself. 

17. His remembrance shall perish. His name—all recollection of 
him. Calamity shall follow him even after death; and that which 
every man desires, and every good man has, an honoured name when 
he is dead, will be denied him. Men will hasten to forget him as 
fast as possible, Comp. Prov. x. 7, “The name of the wicked shall 
rot.” T No name in the street. Men, when they meet together in 
highways and places of concourse—when traveller meets traveller, 
and caravan caravan, shall not pause to speak of him, and of the loss 
which society has sustained by his death. It is one of the rewards 
of virtue that the good will speak of the upright man when he is 
dead; that they will pause in their journey, or in their business, to 
converse about him; and that the poor and the needy will dwell with 
affectionate interest upon their loss. Tis blessing, Bildad says, will 
be denied the wicked man. The world will not feel that they have 
any loss to deplore when he is dead. No great plan of benevolence 
has been arrested by his removal. The poor and the needy fare as 
well as they did before. The widow and the fatherless make no 
grateful remembrance of his name, and the world hastens to forget 
him as soon as possible. There is no man, except one who is lost to 
all virtue, who does not desire to be remembered when he is dead— 
by his children, his neighbours, his friends, and by the stranger who 
may read the record on the stone that marks his grave. Where this 
desire is wholly extinguished, man has reached the lowest possible 
point of degradation, and the last hold on him in favour of virtue has 
expired, 
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18 ! He shall be driven from | dwellings. 
light into darkness, and chased 20 They that come after him 
out of the world. shall be astonied at his day, "as 
19 He shall neither * have | they that ? went before ? were 
son nor nephew among his peo- | affrighted. 
ple, nor any remaining in his | u Psa. 37.13. — 9or,/ived with him, 
1 They shail drive làm. — t Isa, 14. 22. SUN ERAGE Gn 


18 He shall be driven from light into darkness, 
And they shall drive him out of the world. 

19 He shall have no son or kinsman among the people, 
And there shall be no survivor in his dwelling-place. 

20 The dwellers in the East shall be astonished at his day ; 
They in the West shall be struck with horror. 


18, He shall be driven from light into darkness. Marg., They shall 
drive him. The meaning is, that he should be driven from a state of 
prosperity to one of calamity. T And chased out of the world. 
Perhaps meaning that he should not be conducted to the grave with 
the slow and solemn pomp of a respectful funeral, but in a hurry— 
as a malefactor is driven from human life, and hastily committed to 
the earth. The living would be glad to be rid of him, and would 
chase him out of life. 

19. He shall neither have son, ete. All his family shall be cut off. 
He shall have no one to perpetuate his name or remembrance, All 
this Job could not help applying to himself, as it was doubtless in- 
tended he should. The facts in his case were just such as were 
supposed in these proverbs about the wicked; and hence his friends 
could not but conclude that he was a wicked man; and hence, too, 
since these were undisputed maxims, Job felt so much embarrassment 
in answering them, 

20. They that come after him. Future ages; they who may hear 
of his history, and of the manner in which he was cut off from life. 
So the passage has been generally rendered ; so, substantially, it is 
by Dr. Good, Dr. Noyes, Rosenmüller, and Luther. The Vulgate 
translates it novissimi; the Sept. éexato.— the last" —meaning those 
that should live after him, or at a later period. But Schultens sup- 
poses that the word here used denotes those in the West, and the 
corresponding word rendered “went before” denotes those in the 
East, With this view Wemyss concurs, who renders the whole verse, 


“The West shall be astonished at his end; 
The East shall be panie-struck." 


According to this, it means that those who dwelt in the remotest 
regions would be astonished at the calamities which would come upon 
him. It seems to me that this accords better with the scope of the 
passage than the other interpretation, and avoids some difficulties 
which cannot be separated from the other view. ‘The word translated 
in our version “ that come after him" (evum) is from "rm, to be after, 
or behind ; to stay behind, to delay, remain. It then means after, or 
behind ; and as in the geography of the Orientals the face was sup- 
posed to be turned to the East, instead of being turned to the North, 
as with us—a much more natural position than ours—the word after, 
or behind, comes to denote the West, the right hand the South, the 
left the North. See notes on ch. xxiii. 8, 9. Thus the phrase 
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21 Surely such are the | this ¿s the place of him that 
dwellings of the wicked, and | knoweth not * God. 
x 2 Thess. 1. 8. 


21 Such are the dwellings of the impious man, 
And this the place of him that knows not God. 


mm ON the sea behind, denotes the Mediterranean Sea—the West, 
Deut. xxiv. 3. See also Deut. xi. 24; xxxiv. 2; Joel xi, 20, where 
the same phrase in Hebrew occurs. Those who dwelt in the Fest, 
therefore, would be accurately referred to by this phrase. T Shad be 
astonied. Shall be astonished—the old mode of writing the word 
being astonied, Isa. lii. 14. It is not known, however, to be used 
in any other book than the Bible. T As they that went before. Marg., 
or, lived with him, Noyes, “his elders shall be struck with horror,” 
Vulg., “et primos invadet orror,” Sept., “amazement seizes the 
frst’ —rpórovs, But the more correct interpretation is that which 
refers it to the people of the East. The word Dyb is from o, to 
precede, to go before; and then the derivatives refer to that which 
goes before, which is in front, etc. ; and as the face was turned to 
the East by geographers, the word comes to express that which is in 
the East, or near the sun-rising. See Joel ii. 20; Job xxiii, 8; Gen, 
ii. 8; xii. 8. Hence the phrase CJ? 32 Bene këdëm—sons of the 
East—meaning the persons who dwelt east of Palestine, Job i, 3; 
Isa, xi. 14; Gen. xxv. 6; xxix. 1. The word here used— prm 
Küdmonim-—is used to denote the people or the regions of the East, in 
Ezek. xlvii. S, 18; Zech. xiv. 8. Here it means, as it seems to me, 
the people of the East; and the idea is, that men every where would 
be astonished at the doom of the wicked man. His punishment would 
be so sudden and entire as to hold the world mute with amazement. 
T Were affrighted. Marg., laid hold on horror. ‘This is a more literal 
rendering. The sense is, they would be struck with horror at what 
would oceur to him. 

21. Surely such are the dwellings of the wicked. The conclusion or 
sum of the whole matter. The meaning is, that the habitations of all 
that knew not God would be desolate—a declaration which Job coug] 
not but regard as aimed at himself. Comp. ch. xx. 29, ‘This is the 
close of this harsh and severe speech. It is no wonder that Job 
should feel it keenly, and that he did feel it is apparent from the fol- 
lowing chapter. A string of proverbs had been presented, having 
the appearance of proof, and as the result of the long observation of 
the course of events, evidently bearing on his cireumstances, and so 
much in point that he could not well deny their pertinency to his 
condition, He was stung to the quick, and gave vent to his agonized 
feelings in the following chapter. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XIX. 


Tis exceedingly beautiful chapter consists of the following parts : 

I. Job complains in the most pathetic manner of the want of feeling in his 
fricnds, and of their regarding his calamities as undoubted proof of his guilt, 
vers. 1—4. 

II. He maintains, in the most carnest manner, that his calamities had been 
brought on him by a sovereign God, for some causc unkuown to him, but 
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CHAPTER XIX. soul, and break me in pieces 
HEN Job answered and said, | with words? 
2 How long will ye vex my 


THE SECOND SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED. 
The reply of Job to Dildad.—Ch. xix. 


1 THEN Job answered, and said: 
2 How long will ye vex my soul, 
And crush me with words? 


which was not to be regarded as proof of his guilt. Though he could not 
answer the plausible reasoning of his friends, yet he maintained that Ged, 
and net his sins, had been the cause ef his aflictions, vers. 5—20. He then 
goes into a pathetic deseription of the afflictions which Ged had brought upon 
him, designed to show that such sufferings ought to excite the compassion of 
his friends, and net to be the oceasion of repreach. God had overthrown 
him, ver. 6; he had refused to hear him, ver. 7; he had hedged up his 
way, ver. 8; he had stripped him of his glory, ver. 9; he had destroyed 
him on every side, ver. 10; he had kindled his wrath against him, vers. 
11, 12; he had made him an alien and a stranger to his own family, and 
even children had refused to render him the respect due to age and rank, 
vers. 13—20. 

III. In view of the afflictious which he had suffered at the hand of God, 
he calls on his friends, in the most pathetie manner, to have pity on him. 
He asks them why they jem with God in accumulating sorrows upon him, 
vers. 21, 22. 

IV. Perceiving that the representations of his sufferings had no effect on 
his friends, and that he was unable to rouse them to any sense of his wrongs, 
or to obtain justice from them, he suddenly turns from them, and expresses 
the earnest desire that all that he had said might be engraven on the solid 
rock for ever, that his ease might go down to future times, and that he 
might obtain in distant ages the justice which was denied him in his ewn, 
vers. 23, 21. 

V. Yet he is not satisfied with the slow and tardy justice which posterity 
would render him, but makes his appeal to God, and says that Ae would 
vindicate his cause. He expresses the firmest assurance that he would come 
forth in his favour, and rescue his name from the charges which had been 
brought against it. These sufferings might continue; disease might wholly 
waste him away; all his flesh might be eonsumed by worms; and the cir- 
cumstances on whieh his friends so confidently relied, in proof that he was a 
hypocrite, might be mere aggravated still: yet he had the utmost confidence 
that God would come forth to vindicate him, and that everything that was 
dark would be cleared away, vers. 25—27. 

VI. He eloses by saying that their treatment of him ouwgAt to have been 
different, vers. 28, 29. They could net but have perceived that he had the 
elements of piety in him, though he was thus overwhelmed; and they had 
reason te dread the wrath of Heaven for the manner in which they had 
treated a pious sufferer. 


2. How long will ye vex my soul? Perhaps designing to reply to the 
taunting speech of Bildad, ch. xviii. 2. He had asked “how long it 
would be ere Job would make an end of empty talk?'' Job asks, in 
reply, how long they would torture and afflict his soul? Or whether 
there was no hope that this would ever come to an end! U And 
break me in pieces. Crush me, or bruise me—like breaking anything 
in a mortar, or breaking rocks by repeated blows of the hammer,— 
Noyes. He says they had erushed him, as if by repeated blows. 

YOL. I. 
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3 These ten ¥ times have ye | have erred: mine error remain- 
reproached me: ye are not eth with myself. 


ashamed that ye ' make your- 5 lf indeed ye will magnify 
selves strange to me. 2 yourselves against me, and 
4 And be it indeed that I | plead against me my reproach ; 
y Gen. 31. 7. 
1 or, harden yourselves against me. z Psa. 38. 16, 


3 These ten times have ye reviled me, 
You are not ashamed to stun me [with reproaches]. 
4 And be it, indeed, that I have erred ; 
My error remaineth with myself. 
5 Since ye do indeed magnify yourselves against me, 
And urge vehemently against me this which is [the ground of] my reproach, 


3. These ten times. Many times; the word fen being used as we 
often say, ten, a dozen, or twenty, to denote many. See Gen, xxxi. 7, 
** And your father hath changed my wages fen times," Lev. xxvi. 26, 
** And when I have broken your staff of bread, ten women shall bake 
your bread in one oven." Comp. Numb. xiv. 22; Neh. iv. 12. 
"I Ye are not ashamed that ye make yourselves strange to me. Marg., 
harden yourselves against me. Gesenius, and after him Noyes, renders 
this, **Shameless ye stun me,’ Wemy ss, ** Are ye not ashamed to 
treat me thus cruelly?" The word here used C hakhar) occurs 
nowhere else, and hence it is difficult to determine its meaning. 
The Vulgate renders it, **oppr essing me." The LXX., “and you are 
not ashamed to press upon me''—éríkeig0é por. Schultens hàs gone 
into an extended examination of its meaning, and supposes that the 
primary idea is that of being stiff, or rigid. ‘The word in Arabic, he 
says, means to be stupid with wonder. It is applied, he supposes, to 
those who are stiff or rigid with stupor; and then to those who have 
à stony heart and an iron forehead—and who can look on the suffer- 
ing without feeling or compassion. ‘This sense accords well with the 
connexion here. Gesenius, however, supposes that the primary idea 
is that of beating or pounding; and hence of stunning by repeated 
blows. In either case the sense would be substantially the same— 
that of stunning. ‘The idea given by our translators of making them- 
selves “strange”? was derived from the supposition that the word 
might be formed from 722 nákhür— to be strange, foreign; to estrange, 
alienate, ete. For a more full examination of the word, the reader 
may consult Schultens, or Rosenmüller i doco. 

4. And be it indeed that I have erred. Admitting that I have erred, 
itis my own concern. You have not a right to reproach and revile 
mein this manner. T Mine error remaineth with myself. Y must abide 
the consequences of the error. ‘The design of this seems to be to re- 
prove what he regarded as an improper and meddlesome interference 
with his concerns. Or it may be an expression of a willingness to 
bear all the consequences himself. He was willing to meet all the 
fair results of his own conduct, 

5. If indeed ye will magnify yourselves against me. This is con- 
nected with the next verse. ‘The sense is, ** all these calamities came 
from God. He has brought them upon me in a sudden and mysteri- 
ous manner. In these circumstances you ought to have pity upon me, 
ver. 21. Instead of magnifying yourselves against me, setting your- 
selves up as censors and judges, overwhelming me with reproaches, 
and filling my mind with pain and anguish, you ought to show to 
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6 Know now that God hath | cry aloud, but there is no 
overthrown me, and hath com- | judgment. 
passed me with his net. 8 He hath fenced up my way 
7 Behold, I cry out of | that I cannot pass, and he hath 
! wrong, but I am not heard: I | set darkness in my paths. 
1 or, violence. 


6 Know now that it is God who has overthrown me; 
He hath encircled me with his net. 

7 Lo, I complain of violence, but I reccive no answer ; 
I ery aloud, but there is no justice. 

8 My way he hath hedged up so that I cannot pass, 
And in my paths he hath placed darkness. 


me the sympathy of a friend?" The phrase “magnify yourselves” 
refers to the fact that they had assumed a tone of superiority and an 
authoritative manner, instead of showing the compassion due to a 
friend in affliction. T And plead against me my reproach. My cala- 
mities as a cause of reproach, You urge them as a proof of the dis- 
pleasure of God, and you jom in reproaching me as a hypocrite. 
Instead of this, you should have shown compassion to me as a man 
whom God had greatly afflicted. 

6. Know now that God. Understand the case; and in order that 
they might, he goes into an extended description of the calamities 
which God had brought upon him. He wished them to be fully 
apprized of all that he had suffered at the hand of God. T Hath 
overthrown me. ‘The word here used (M$) means to bend, to make 
crooked or curved; then to distort, pervert; then to overturn, to 
destroy, Isa. xxiv. 1; Lam. iii. 9. The meaning here is, that he had 
been in a state of prosperity, but that God had completely reversed 
everything. T And hath compassed me with his net. Has sprung his 
net upon ine as a hunter does, and I am caught. Perhaps there may 
be an allusion here to what Bildad said in ch. xviii. 8, seq., that the 
wicked would be taken in his own snares. Instead of that, Job says 
that God had sprung the snare upon him—for reasons which he could 
not understand, but in such a manner as should move the compassion 
of his friends. 

7. Behold, I cry out of wrong. Marg., or violence. The Hebrew 
word (©) means, properly, violence. 'l'he violence referred to is that 
which was brought upon him by God. Itis, indeed, harsh language; 
but it is not quite sure that he means to complain of God for doing 
him injustice. God had dealt with him in a severe or violent manner 
is the meaning, and he had cried unto him for relief, but had cried in 
vain, T No judgment. No justice. ‘The meaning is, that he could 
obtain justice from no one. God would not interpose to remove the 
calamities which he had brought upon him, and his friends would do 
no justice to his motives and character. 

8. He hath fenced up my way. This figure is taken from a traveller, 
whose way is obstructed by trees, rocks, or fences, so that he cannot 
get along; and Job says it was so with him. He was travelling along 
in a peaceful manner on the journey of life, and all at once obstruc- 
tions were put in his path, so that he could not go farther. 'l'his does 
not refer, particularly, to his spiritual condition, if it does at all. It 
is descriptive of the obstruction of his plans, rather than of spiritual 
darkness or distress. T And he hath set darkness in my path, 
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9 He hath stripped me of my | and mine hope hath he removed 
glory, and taken the crown from | like a tree. 
my head. 11 He hath also kindled his 
10 He @ hath destroyed me | wrath against me, and he 
on every side, and I am gone: | counteth me unto him as one of 
a Lar. 2.5, 6. his enemies. 


9 He hath stripped me of my glory, 
And taken the erown from my head. 
10 He destroys me on every side—and I am gone; 
He uprooteth my hope as a tree. 
11 His anger burneth against me, 
And he regardeth me as an enemy. 


So that I cannot see—as if all around the traveller should become 
suddenly dark, so that he could not discern his way. ‘The lenguage 
here would well express the spiritual darkness which the friends of 
God sometimes experience, though it is by no means certain that Job 
referred to that. All the dealings of God are to them mysterious, 
and there is no light in the soul—and they are ready to sink down in 
despair. 

9. He hath stripped me of my glory. Everything which I had that 
contributed to my respectability and honour he has taken away. My 
property, my health, my family, the esteem of my friends—all 1s gone. 
T And taken the crown from my head. ‘The crown is an emblem of 
honour and dignity—and Job says that God had removed all that 
contributed to his former dignity. Comp. Prov. iv. 9; xvii. 6; 
Ezek. xvi. 12; Lam. v. 16. 

10. He hath destroyed me on every side. He has left me nothing. 
The word which is here used is that which is commonly applied to 
destroying cities, towns, and houses.—Roseunüller. T And I am 
gone. Thatis, Iam near death. I cannot recover myself. T And 
mine hope hath he removed like a tree. A tree which is plucked up by 
the roots, and which does not grow again. That is, his hopes of life 
and happiness, of an honoured old age, and of a continuance of his 
prosperity, had becn wholly destroyed. This does not refer to his 
religious hope—as the word hope is often used now—but to his desire 
of future comfort and prosperity in this life. It does not appear but 
that his religious hope, arising from confidence in God, remained 
unaffected, 

11. He hath also kindled his wrath. He is angry. Wrath in the 
Scriptures is usually represented as burning or inflamed—bccause 
like fire it destroys everything before it. T And he eounteth me unto 
him as one of his enemies. He treats me as he would an enemy. ‘The 
same complaint he elsewhere makes. See ch. xiii, 24; perhaps also 
in ch. xvi. 9. We are not to understand Job here as admitting that 
he was an enemy of God, He constantly maintained that he was not, 
but he was constrained to admit that God treated him as if he were 
his enemy, and he conld not account for it. On this ground, there- 
fore, he now maintains that his friends ought to show him compassion, 
instead of trying to prove that he was an enemy of God; they ought 
to pity a man who was so strangely and mysteriously afflicted, instead 
of increasing his sorrows by endéxvouring to demonstrate that he was 
a man of eminent wickedness. 
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12 His troops eome together, | from me. 
and raise up their way against |} 14 My ^kinsfolk have failed, 
me, and encamp round about | and my familiar friends have 
my tabernacle. forgottén me. 

13 He hath put my brethren |3 15 They that dwell in mine 
far from me, and mine ac-| house, and my maids, count me 
quaintance are verily estranged b Psa, 38, 11. 


12 His troops advance together against me; 
They throw up their way against me, — 
And they encamp round about my dwelling. 
13 My brethren he hath put far from me, 
And my acquaintances are wholly estranged from me. 
14 My neighbours have failed, 
And my intimate friends have forgotten me 
là The foreigners in my house, 


12, His troops. The calamities which he had sent, and which are 
here represented as armies or soldiers, to accomplish his work, It is 
not probable that he refers here to the bands of the Chaldeans and the 
Sabeans that had robbed him of his property, but to the ealamities 
that had come upon him, as if they were bands of robbers. T And 
raise up their way. As an army that is about to lay siege to a city, or 
that is marching to attack it, casts up à way of access to it, and thus 
obtains every facility to take it, See notes on Isa, xl, 3; lvii. 14. 
T And encamp round about my tabernacle. In the manner of an army 
besieging a city. Often an army encamped in this manner for months 
or even years, in order to reduce the city by famine, T My tabernacle. 
My tent; my dwelling. 

18. He hath put my brethren. This is a new source of affliction that 
he had not adverted to before, that God had caused all his children 
to be estranged from him—a calamity which he regarded as the crown 
of all his woes. The word rendered “my brethren” (TN) means 
properly my brothers—but whether he means literally his brothers, or 
whether he designs it to be taken in a figurative sense as denoting his 
intimate friends, or those of the same rank in life or calling, it is im- 
possible now to determine, T And mine acquaintance, My friends— 
on whom I relied in time of calamity. T Are verily estranged. They 
have forgotten me, and treat me as a stranger. What an accurate 
description is this of what often occurs! In prosperity a man will be 
surrounded by friends ; but as soon as his prosperity is stripped away, 
and he is overwhelmed with calamity, they withdraw, and leave him 
to suffer alone. Proud of his aequaintance before, they now pass him 
by as a stranger, or treat him with cold civility, and when he needs 
their friendship they are gone. 

14, My kinsfolk have failed. My neighbours (3), those who were 
near to me. It may refer to nearness of affinity, friendship, or resi- 
dence, The essential idea is that of nearness—whether by blood, 
affection, or vicinity. In Psa. xxxviii. ll, it denotes near friends 
T And my familiar friends. Those who knew me—2?P9. ‘The allu- 
sion is to those who were intimately acquainted with him, or who weë 
his bosom friends. 

15. They that dwell in mine house. The trials came to his very 
dwelling, and produced a sad estrangement there. The word here 
used (H from M) means properly those who sojourn in a house for a 
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for a stranger: I am au alien in 17 My breath is strange to 
their sight. my wife, though I entreated for 


16 I called my servant, and | the children's sake of } mine 
he gave me no answer: I en- | own body. 
treated him with my mouth. soy see 


Yea, my own maid-servants regard me as a stranger— 
I am an alien in their view. 
16 I call my servant—and he gives me no answer ; 
With my own mouth do I entreat him. 
17 My breath is offensive to my wife— 
Though I entreated her by [our love for] my own children. 


little time. It may refer to guests, strangers, servants, clients, or 
tenants, The essential idea is, that they were not permanent residents, 
though for a time they were inmates of the family. Jerome renders 
the place, Inguilint domiis mee—the tenants of my house. The LXX. 
I'etroves oiklas—neighbours. Schultens supposes it means clients, or 
those who were taken under the protection of a great man. He quotes 
from the Arabian poets to show that the word is used in that sense, 
and particularly a passage from the Hamasa, which he thus translates : 


Descendite sub alas meas, alasque gentis mex, 

Ut sim praesidium vobis, quum pugna conseritur. 

Namque testamento injunxit mihi pater, ut reciperem vos hospites, 
Oninemque oppressorem a vobis propulsarem. 


There can be no doubt that Job refers to dependents, but whether in 
the capacity of servants, tenants, or clients, it is not easy to determine, 
and is not material. Dr. Good renders it ** sojourners," and this is a 
correct rendering of the word, ‘This would be clearly the sense if the 
corresponding member of the parallelism were not ** maids,” or female 
servants. That requires us to understand here persons who were 
somehow engaged in the service of Job. Perhaps his clients, or those 
who came for protection, were under obligation to some sort of service 
as the return for his patronage. T And my maids. Female domestics. 
The Chaldee, however, renders this TOTO. my concubines ; but the 
correct reference is to female servants. T Iam an alien, That is, to 
them. They cease to treat me as the head of the family. 

16, I called my servant. He lost all respect for me, and paid me no 
attention. T 7 entreated him. I ceased to expect obedience, and tried 
to see what persuasion would do. I ceased to be master in my own 
house, 

17. My breath is strange to my wife. Schultens renders this, “my 
breath is loathsome to my wife," and so also Noyes. Wemyss trans- 
lates it, my own wife turns aside from my breath," Dr. Good, 
“my breath is scattered away by my wife." The literal meaning is, 
“my breath is strange (T3) to my wife;" and the idea is, that there 
had been such a change in him from his disease, that his breath was 
not that which she had been accustomed to breathe without offence, 
and that she now turned away from it as if it were the breath of a 
stranger. Jerome renders it, Halitum meum exhorruit uxor mea—my 
wife abhors my breath. It may be worthy of remark here, that but one 
wife of Job is mentioned—a remarkable fact, as he probably lived in 
an age when polygamy was common. T J entreated. 1 appealed 
to her by ali that was tender in the domestic relation, but in vain. 
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18 Yea, ! young children 19 All °? my inward friends 
despised me; I arose, and they | abhorred me: and they whom I 
spake against me, loved are turned against me. 

lor, t4¢ wicked. Q the men of my secret. 


18 Yea, young children despised me; 
I arose, and they spake against me. 
19 All my intimate friends abhorred me, 
And they whom I loved turned against me. 


From this it would seem that even his wife had regarded him as an 
object of Divine displeasure, and had also left him to suffer alone. 
«| For the children's sake of mine own body. Marg., my belly, ‘There 
is considerable variety in the interpretation of this passage. The word 
rendered “my own body” (722) means, literally, my belly, or womb; 
and Noyes, Gesenius, and some others, suppose it means the children 
of his own mother! But assuredly this was scarcely an appeal that 
Job would be likely to make to his wife in such circumstances. There 
can be no impropriety in supposing that Job referred to himself, and 
that the word is used somewhat in the same sense as the word loins 
is in Gen. xxxv. 11; xlvi. 26; Exod. i. 5; 1 Kings vii, 19. Thus 
understood, it would refer to his own children, and the appeal to his 
wife was founded on the relation which they had sustained to them, 
Though they were now dead, he referred to their former united 
attachment to them, to the common affliction which they had exp 
rienced in their loss; and in view of all their farmer love to them, ana 
all the sorrow which they had experienced in their death, he made an 
appeal to his wife to show him kindness, but in vain. Jerome renders 
this, '* Orabam filios uteri mei." The LXX., not understanding it, 
and trying to make sense of it, introduced a statement which is un- 
doubtedly false, though Rosenmiiller accords with it: “I called 
affectionately (xoAaxedwy) the sons of my concubines’’—viobs madia- 
nldwy pov. But the whole meaning is evidently that he made a solemn 
and tender appeal to his wife, in view of all the jays and sorrows 
which they had experienced as the united head of a family of children 
now no more. What would reach the heart of an estranged wife, if 
such an appeal would not? 

18. Yea, young children. Marg., or the wicked. This difference 
between the text and the margin arises from the ambiguity of the 
original word, p. The word my (whence our word evil) means 
sometimes the wicked, or the ungodly, as in Job xvi. 11. It may also 
mean a child or suckling (from ^», to give milk, to suckle, 1 Sam. 
vi. 71—10; Gen. xxxiii, 13; Psa, lxxviii, 71; Isa. xl. 11; comp. Isa. 
xlix. 15; lxv. 20), and is doubtless used in this sense here. Jerome, 
however, renders it stulti—fools. The LXX. strangely enough, “ they 
renounced me for ever." Dr. Good renders it, * even the de- 
peudents.’’ So Schultens, Etiam clientes egentissimi—even the most 
needy clients, But the reference is probably to children, who are 
represented as withholding from him the respect which was due to 
age. T I arose, and they spake against me. ‘* When I rise up, instead 
of regarding and treating me with respect, they make me an object of 
contempt and sport," Comp. the account of the respect which had 
formerly been shown him in ch, xxix. 8. 

19. Ali my inward friends. Marg., the men of my secret, The mean- 
ing is, those who were admitted to the intimacy of friendship, or who 
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20 My * bone cleaveth to my | escaped with the skin of my 
skin and to my flesh, and I am | teeth. 


c Psa. 102. 5. 


20 My bone eleaves to my skin and my flesh, 
And I have searcely escaped with the skin of my teeth. 


were permitted to be acquainted with his secret thoughts, purposes, 
and plans. The word here used (10) denotes properly a couch, cushion, 
pillow, on which one rechnes ; then a divan, a circle of persons sitting 
together for consultation or conversation; and henec it refers to those 
who are sitting together in intimate counsel (see notes on ch. xv. 8; 
xxix, 4), and then familiar intercourse, intimaey. Here the phrase 
“men of my intimacy” (To) denotes those who were admitted to 
intimate friendship. All such persons had now forsaken him, and 
turned against him. 

20. My bone cleaveth to my skin and to my flesh, The meaning of 
this probably is, ‘‘my skin and flesh are dried up so that the bone 
seems to adhere to the skin, and so that the form of the bone 
becomes visible." It is designed to denote a state of great emaciation, 
and deseribes an effect whieh we often see. T And I am escaped with 
the skin of my teeth. A very difficult expression, and which has 
greatly perplexed commentators, and on whose meaning they are by 
no means agreed. Dr. Good renders it, “and in the skin of my teeth 
am I dissolved ;" but what that means is as difficult of explanation 
as the original. Noyes, “and I have seareely escaped with the skin 
of my teeth." Herder (as translated by Marsh), “and scarcely the 
skin in my teeth have I brought away as a spoil." He says that “the 
figure is taken from the prey which wild beasts carry in their teeth ; 
his skin is his poor and wretched body, whieh alone he had escaped 
with. His friends are represented as carnivorous animals which gnaw 
upon his skin, upon the poor remnant of life;" but the Hebrew will 
not bear this construction. Poole observes, quaintly enough, that it 
means, “I am seareely sonnd, and whole, and free from sores, in any 
part of my skin, exeept that of my jaws, whieh holdeth and eovereth 
the roots of my teeth. This being, as divers observe, the devil’s 
poliey, to leave his mouth untouched, that he might more freely 
express his mind, and vent his blasphemies against God, which he 
supposed sharp pain would force him to do." Schultens has mentioned 
four different interpretations given to the phrase, none of which seems 
to be perfectly satisfactory. They are the following: (1.) That it 
means that the skin about the teeth alone was preserved, or the gums 
and the lips, so that he had the power of speaking, though every other 
part was wasted away; and this exposition is given, accompanied with 
the suggestion that his faculty of speech was preserved entire by 
Satan, in order that he might be able to utter the language of com- 
plaint and blasphemy against God. (2.) That he was emaciated and 
exhausted completely, except the skin about his teeth, that is, his lips, 
and that by them he was kept alive; that if it were not for them he 
could not breathe, but must soon expire. (3.) That the teeth them- 
selves had fallen out by the force of disease, and that nothing was left 
but the gums. ‘This opinion Sehultens himself adopts. The image, 
he says, is taken from pugilists, whose teeth are knocked out by each 
other; and the meaning he supposes to be, that Job had been treated 
by his disease in the same manner, So violent had it been that he 
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21 Have pity upon me, have | as God, and are not satisfied 
pity upou me, O ye my friends; | with my flesh? 


for the hand of God hath touched 93 ! Oh that my words were 
me. now written! oh that they were 
22 Why do ye persecute ^ me | printed in a book! 
d Psa. 69. 26. 1 Who will give. 


21 Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O my fricnds, 
For the hand of God hath smitten me! 

22 Why do ye perseeute me as God does, 
And are not satisfied with my flesh ? 

23 Oh that my words were now written! 
Oh that they were engraved on a tablet! 


had lost all his teeth, and nothing was left but his gums. (4.) A 
fourth opinion is, that the reference is to the enamel of the teeth, and 
that the meaning is, that such was the force and extent of his afllic- 
tions that all his teeth became hollow and were decayed, leaving only 
the enamel. It is difficult to determine the true sense amidst a multi- 
tude of learned conjeetures; but probably the most simple and easy 
interpretation is the best. It may mean, that he was almost consumed. 
Disease had preyed upon his frame until he was wasted away. 
Nothing was left but his lips, or his gums; he was just able to speak, 
and that was all. So Jerome renders it, delicta sunt tantummodo 
labia cirea dentes meos. Luther renders it, und kann meine Zahne 
mit der Haut nicht bedecken—‘‘and I cannot cover my teeth with 
the skin;’’ that is, with the lips. 

21. Have pity upon me. A tender, pathetic cry for sympathy. **God 
has afflicted me, and stripped me of all my comforts, and I am left a 
poor, distressed, forsaken man. Imake my appeal to you my friends, 
and entreat you to have pity; to sympathize with me, and to sustain 
me by the words of consolation.” One would have supposed that 
these words would have gone to the heart, and that we should hear 
no more of their bitter reproofs. But far otherwise was the fact. 
T The hand of God hath touched me. Hath smitten me; or is heavy 
upon me, The meaning is, that he had been subjected to great 
calamities by God, and that it was right to appeal now to his friends, 
and to expect their sympathy and compassion. On the usual mean- 
ing of the word here rendered ‘hath touched" (7722 from 2), sce 
notes on Isa, liii, 4. 

22. Why do ye persecute me as God? As God has done. That is, 
without giving me any reason for it; accusing me of crimes without 
proof, and condemning me without mitigation. ‘That there is here an 
improper reflection on God will be apparent to all. It accords with 
what Job frequently expresses where he speaks of Him as judging him 
severely, and is one of the instances which prove that he was not 
entirely perfect. T And are not satisfied with my flesh. That is, are 
not contented that my body is subjected to inexpressible torments, and 
is wholly wasting away, but add to this the torment of the soul. Why 
is it not enough that my body is thus tormented, without adding the 
severer torments of the mind? 

23. Oh that my words were now written, Marg, as in Heb., “who 
will give ;" a common mode of expressing desire among the Hebrews. 
This expression of desire introduces one of the most important passages 
in the book of Job. It is the language of a man who felt that injustice 
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was done him by his friends, and that he was not likely to have justiec 
done him by that generation. Ile was charged with hypocrisy ; his 
inotives were called in question; his solemn appeals, and his argu- 
ments to assert his innocence, were disregarded; and in this state of 
mind he expresses the earnest wish that his expressions might be per- 
manently recorded, and go down to far distant times. He desired 
that what he had said might be preserved, that future ages might be 
able to judge between him and his accusers, and to know the justice 
of his cause. ‘The desire thus expressed has been granted, and a more 
permanent record has been made than if, in accordance with his re- 
quest, his sentiments had been engraved on lead or stone. Oh that 
they were printed. It is clear that this expression may convey wholly 
an erroneous idea. ‘The art of printing was then unknown; and the 
passage has no allusion to that art. The original word (PRI) means, 
properly, to cut in, to hew; then to cut, e. g. a sepulchre in a rock, 
Isa. xxii. 16; then to cut or engrave letters on a tablet of lead or 
stone, Isa. xxx. 8; Ezek. iv. 1; and generally it implies the notion 
of engraving, or inscribing on a plate with an engraving tool, 
Anciently books were made of materials which allowed of this 
mode of making a record. Stone would probably be the first material ; 
and then plates of metal, leaves, bark, skins, ctc. The notion of 
engraving, however, is the proper idea here, T I» a book— bo, 


The word WP is derived from "ED, In Arabie the kindred word yz LA 


means to scratch, to serape; and hence to engrave, write, record 
—and the idea was originally that of insculping or engraving on a 
stone. Hence the word comes to denote a book, of any materials, or 
made in any form. Pliny, speaking of the materials of ancient books, 
says, Olim in palmarum foliis scriptitatum, et libris quarundam 
arborum; postea publiea monumenta plumbeis voluminibus, mox et 
privata linteis confici ccepta aut ceris,—Lib. xiii. 11. ** At first men 
wrote on the leaves of the palm, or the bark of certain trees; but 
afterwards publie documents were preserved in leaden volumes [or 
rolls], and those of a private nature on wax or linen." ** Montfaugon 
purchased at Rome, in 1699, an ancient book entirely composed of 
lead. It was about four inches long and three inches wide: and not 
only were the two pieces that formed the cover, and the leaves, six in 
number, of lead, but also the stick inserted through the rings to hold the 
leaves together, as well as the hinges and nails. It contained 
Egyptian Gnostic figures and unintelligible writing. Brass, as more 
durable, was used for the inscriptions designed to last the longest, 
such as treaties, laws, and alliances. ‘These public documents were, 
however, usually written on large tablets. The style for writing on 
brass and other hard substances was sometimes tipped with diamond.” 
The meaning of the word here is evidently a record made on stone or 
lead—for so the following verses indicate. The art of writing or en- 
graving was known in the time of Job; but I do not know that there 
is evidence that the art of writing on leaves, bark, or vellum was yet 
understood. As books, in the form in which they are now, were then 
unknown; as thereis noevidence that at that time anything like volumes 
or rolls were possessed; as the records were probably preserved on 
tablets of stone or lead; and as the entire description here pertains to 
something that was engraved, and as this sense was conveyed by the 
Arabie verb from which the word 9, book, is derived, the word tablet, 
or some kindred word, will better express the sense of the original 
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24 That they were graven | the rock for ever! 
with an iron pen and lead in 


24 That with an iron graver, and with lead, 
They were engraven upon a rock for ever! 
than óook—and I have, therefore, used it in the translation. It may 
be interesting, however, to see a specimen of the mode of writing on 
papyrus, and accordingly I insert one in this place. 


4 
alse Yo 


24. That they were graven. Cut in, or sculptured—as is done on 
stones. That they might become thus a permanent record. I IVith 
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an iron pen. A stylus, or an engraving tool—for so the word (t?) 
means, The instrument formerly used for writing or engraving was 
a small, sharp-pointed piece of iron or steel, that was employed to 
mark on lead or stone—somewhat in the form of small graving tools 
now, When the writing was on wax, the instrument was made with 
a flat head, that it could be obliterated by pressing it on or passing it 
overthewax. Theannexedengraving, from Montfaucon's Paleographia 
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Graeca, will illustrate the ancient use of-the stylus. The reason why 
Job mentions the iron pen here is, that he wished a permanent record, 
Ile did not desire one made with paint or chalk, but one which would 
convey his sentiments down to future times. T And lead. That is, 
either engraved on lead, or more probably with lead. It was cus- 
tomary to cut the letters deep in stone, and then to fil] them up with 
lead, so that the record became more permanent, This I take to be 
the meaning here. The Hebrew will scarcely allow of the sup- 
position that Job meant that the records should be made on plates of 
lead—though such plates were early used, but perhaps not until 
after the time of Job. T In the rock, It was common, at an early 
period, to make inscriptions on the smooth surface of arock. Perhaps 
the first that were made were on stones, which were placed as way- 
marks, or monuments over the dead—as we now make such inscrip- 
tions on grave-stones. ‘Then it became common to record any 
memorable transaction—as a battle—on stones or rocks;. and per- 
haps, also, sententious and apothegmatical remarks were recorded in 
this manner, to admonish travellers, or to transmit them to posterity. 
Numerous inscriptions of this kind are found by travellers in the 
East, on tombs, and on rocks in the desert, All that can be appro- 
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priate here is a notice of such early inscriptions of that kind in 
Arabia as would render it probable that they existed in the time of 
Job, or such as indicate great antiquity. Happily we are at no loss 
for such inscriptions on the rocks in the country where Job lived. 
The following engraving, from Laborde, exhibits a view of the en- 
gravings on the rocks in the Wady Mokatta. The Wady Mokatta, the 
cliffs of which bear some of these inscriptions, is a valley entering Wady 


ENGRAVINGS ON THE ROCKS IN THE WADY MOKATTA. 


Sheikh, and bordering the upper regions of the Sinai mountains. It 
extends for about three hours’ march, and in most places its rocks pre- 
sent abrupt cliffs, twenty or thirty feet high. From these cliffs large 
masses have separated, and lie at the bottom of the valley. The cliffs 
and rocks are thickly covered with inscriptions, which are continued 
at intervals of a few hundred paces only, for at least the distance of two 
hours and a half. Burckhardt, in his travels from Akaba to Cairo, 
by mount Sinai, observed many inscriptions on the rocks, part of 
which he has copied. See his ‘Travels in Syria, Lond. ed. pp. 506, 
081, 582, 606, 613, 614, The following, found on the stones in the 
Wady Aleyat, will give an idea of the appearance of those inscriptions. 
They are copied from Burekhardt’s Travels in Syria, pp. 613, 614. 
(1.) Upon a flat stone, in the upper extremity of the Wady : 
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(2.) Upon a small block lower down: 
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(3.) Upon a small rock still lower down: 
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So other specimens in Burckhardt, ibid. Pococke, who also visited 
the regions of mount Sinai in 1777, has given a description of the 
inscriptions which he saw on the rocks at mount Sinai. Vol. i. 148, 
he says, ** There are on many of the rocks, both near these mountains 
and in the road, a great many inscriptions in an ancient character; 
many of them I copied, and observed that most of them were not eut, 
but stained, making the granite of a lighter colour, and where the 
stone had scaled, I could see the stain bad sunk into the stone." 
Numerous specimens of these inscriptions may be seen in Pococke, 
vol. i. p. 148. ‘These inscriptions were also observed by Robinson 
and Smith, and are described by them in Biblical Researches, vol i, 
108, 118, 119, 123, 161, 167. ‘They are first mentioned by Cosmas, 
about A. D. 535, He supposed them to be the work of the ancient 
Hebrews, and says that certain Jews, who had read them, explained 
them to him as noting ‘the journey of such an one, ont of such a 
tribe, in sueh a year and month." They have also been noticed by 
many early travellers, as Neitzschitz, p. 149; Moncongs, i. p. 245; 
and also by Niebuhr in his Reisebeschr. i. p. 250. ‘The copies of 
them given by Pococke and Niebuhr are said to be very imperfect ; 
those by Seetzen are better, and those made by Burckhardt are 
tolerably accurate.—Rob. Bib. Research. i. 553, A large number of 
them have been copied and published by Mr. Grey, in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Literature, vol. iii., pt. 1, Lond, 1832; 
consisting of one hundred and seventy-seven in the unknown cha- 
racter, nine in Greek, and one in Latin. These inscriptions, which so 
long excited the curiosity of travellers, have been recently deciphered 
(in the year 1839) by Professor Decr, of the University of Leipzig. 
He had turned his attention to them in the year 1833, but without 
success. In the year 1839 his attention was again turned to them; 
and after several months of the most persevering application, he suc- 
ceeded in making out the alphabet, and was enabled to read all the 
inscriptions which have been copied, with a good degree of accuracy. 
According to the results of this examination, the characters of the 
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25 For I know that my | shall stand at the latter day 
Redeemer liveth, and that he | upon the earth : 


25 For I know that my Avenger liveth, 
And that hereafter he shall stand up upon the earth ; 


Sinaitic inscriptions belong to a distinct and independent alphabet. 
Some of the letters are wholly peculiar; and others have more or less 
affinity with the Palmyrene, and particularly with the Estrangelo and 
the Cufic. They are written from right to left. The contents of the 
inscriptions, so far as examined, consist only of proper names, pre- 


ceded by a word which is usually ow, peace, though occasionally 
some other word is used. In one or two instances the name is 
followed by a sentence which has not yet been deciphered. The 
names are those common in Arabic, It is a remarkable fact that not 
one Jewish or Christian name has been found. ‘The question, as to 
the writers of these inscriptions, receives very little light from their 
contents. A word at the end of some of them may be so read as to 
affirm that they were pilgrims, and this opinion Professor Beer 
adopts; but this is not certain, That the writers were Christians 
seems apparent from many of the crosses connected with the inscrip- 
tions. The age, also, of the inscriptions receives no light from their 
contents, as no date has yet been read. Beer supposes that the 
greater part of them could not have been written earlier than the 
fourth eentury. Little light, therefore, is cast upon the question who 
wrote them; what was their design; in what age they were written, 
or who were the pilgrims who wrote them. See Rob. Bib. Research. 
i. 552—556. That there were such records in the time of Job is 
probable. 

25. For I know that my Redeemer liveth. There are few passages in 
the Bible which have excited more attention than this, or in respeet 
to which the opinions of expositors have been more divided. ‘The 
importance of the passage (vers. 25—27) has contributed much to the 
anxiety to understand its meaning—since, if it refers to the Messiah, 
it is one of the most valuable of all the testimonials now remaining of 
the early faith on that subject. ‘The importance of the passage will 
justify a somewhat more extended examination of its meaning than it 
is customary to give in a commentary of a single passage of Scripture; 
and I shall (1) give the views entertained of it by the translators of 
the ancient and some of the modern versions; (2) investigate the 
meaning of the «words and phrases which occur in it; and (3) state the 
arguments, pro and con, for its supposed reference to the Messiah. 
‘The Vulgate renders it, ** For I know that my Redeemer— Redemptor 
meus—lives, and that in the last day I shall rise from the earth; and 
again I shall be enveloped —circumdabor—with my skin, and in my 
flesh shall I see my God. Whom I myself shall see, and my eyes 
shall behold, and not another—this my hope, is laid up in my bosom.” 
The LXX. translates it, ‘‘ For I know that he is Eternal who is about 
to deliver me—ó éxAtew pe weAAwy—to raise again upon earth this 
skin of mine, which draws up these things—rd ávavrAoUv ravra—[the 
meaning of which, I believe, no one has ever been able to divine.] 
For from the Lord these things have happened to me of whieh I 
alone am conscious, which my eye has seen, and not another, and 
which have all been done to me in my bosom.” — Thompson's trans. in 
part. ‘The Syriacis in the main a simple and correct rendering of the 
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Hebrew, Iknow thatmy Redeemer (426,2) liveth, and in the con- 


summation (12222) he will be revealed upon the earth, and after my 
skin I shall bless myself in these things, and after my flesh. If my 
eyes shall see God, I shall see light." "The Chaldee aecords with our 
version, except in one phrase. ‘And afterwards my skin shall be 
inflated —2¢9 Tony — then in my flesh shall I see God." It will be 
seen that some perplexity was felt by the authors of the ancient 
versions in regard to the passage. Much more has been felt by 
expositors, Some notices of the views of the 1noderns, in regard to 
particular words and plirases, will be given in the exposition. {T I know. 
I am certain. On that point Job desires to express the utmost con- 
fidence, His friends might accuse him of hypocrisy—they might charge 
him with want of piety, and he might not be able to refute all that 
they said; but in the position referred to here he would remain fixed, 
and with this firm confidence he would support his soul. It was this 
which he wished to have recorded in the eternal rocks, that the 
record might go down to future times. If after ages should be made 
aequainted with his name and his sufferings—if they should hear of 
the charges brought against him, and of the accusations of impiety 
which had been so harshly and unfeelingly urged, he wished that this 
testimony might be recorded, to show that he had unwavering con- 
fidence in God. He wished this eternal record to be made, to show 
that he was not a rejecter of truth; that he was not an enemy of 
God; that he had a firm confidence that God would yet come forth 
to vindicate him, and would stand up as his friend. It was a 
testimony worthy of being held in everlasting remembrance, and one 
which has had, and will have, a permanency much greater than he 
anticipated. {1 That my Redeemer, This important word has been 
variously translated. Rosenmiiller and Schultens render it, vindicem ; 
Dr. Good, Redeemer ; Noyes and Wemyss, vindicator ; Herder, avenger ; 
Luther, Erlóser—Zedeemer ; Chaldee and Syriac, Redeemer. "The 
Hebrew word, Wi goël, is from 5x2 gád!, to redeem, to ransom. It 
is applied to the redemption of a farm sold, by paying back the price, 
Lev. xxv. 24; Ruth iv. 4, 6; to anything consecrated to God thatis 
redeemed by paying its value, Lev. xxvii. 13, and to a slave that is 
ransomed, Lev. xxv. 48, 49. The word 5x: goël is applied to one 
who redeems a field, Lev. xxv. 26; and is often applied to God, who 
had redeemed his people from bondage, Exod. vi. 6, Isa. xliii. 1. See 
notes on Isa. xliii. 1; and on the general meaning of the word, see 
notes on Job iii. 5. Among the Hebrews, the 5x3 goël? occupied an 
important place, as a blood-avenger, or a vindicator of violated rights. 
See Numb. xxxv. 12, 19, 21, 24, 25, 27; Deut. xix. 6—12; Ruth iv. 
1,6, 8; Josh. xx. 8. The word *wi goël is rendered kinsman, Ruth 
iv. 1, 8, 6, 8; near kinsman, Ruth iii. 9, 12; avenger, Numb. xxxv. 
12, Josh. xx. 3; Redeemer, Job xix. 25; Psa, xix. 14; Isa. xlvii. 4; 
Ixiii. 16; xliv. 24; xlviii, 17; liv. 8; xli. 14; xlix. 26; lx. 16; fius 
Lev. xxv. 25, etal. Moses found the office of the goël, or avenger, 
already instituted (see Michaelis’s Commentary on Laws of Moses, 
$ exxxvi.), and he adopted it into his code of laws, It would seem, 
therefore, not improbable that it prevailed in the adjacent countries in 
the time of Job, or that there may have been a reference to this office 
in the place before us. The goël is first introduced in the laws of 
Moses as having a right to redeem a mortgaged feld, Lev. xxv. 25, 
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26; and then as having a right, as kinsman, to the restoration of any- 
thing which had been iniquitously aequired, Numb. v. 8. Then he is 
often referred to in the writings of Moses as the blood-avenger, or the 
kinsman of one who was slain, who would have a right to pursue the 
murderer, and to take vengeance on him, and whose duty it would be 
to doit. This right of a near relative to pursue a murderer, and to 
take vengeance, seems to have been one that was early conceded 
everywhere. It was so understood among the American Indians, 
and probably prevails in all countries before there are settled laws for 
the trial and punishment of the guilty. It was a right, however, 
which was liable to great abuse. Passion would take the place of 
reason, the innocent would be suspected, and the man who had slain 
another in self-defence was as likely to be pursued and slain as he 
who had been guilty of wilful murder. To guard against this, in the 
unsettled state of jurisprudence, Moses appointed cities of refuge, 
where the man-slayer might flee until he could have a fair oppor- 
tunity of trial. It was impossible to put an end at once to the office 
of the goël. The kinsman, the near relative, would feel himself called 
on to pursue the murderer; but the man-slayer might flee into a 
sacred city, and remain until he had a fair trial, See Numb. xxxv. ; 
Deut. xix. 6, 7. It was a humane arrangement to appoint cities of 
refuge, where the man who had slain another might be secure until he 
had an opportunity of trial—an arrangement which eminently showed 
the wisdom of Moses, On the rights and duties of the goé/, the reader 
may eonsult Michaelis's Com. on the Laws of Moses, art. 136, 137. 
His essential office was that of a vindicator—one who took up the 
eause of a friend, whether that friend was murdered, or was oppressed, 
or was wronged in any way. Usually, perhaps always, this per- 
tained to the nearest male kin, and was instituted for the aid of the 
defenceless and the wronged. In times long subsequent, a somewhat 
similar feeling gave rise to the institution of chivalry, and the 
voluntary defence of the innocent and oppressed. It cannot now be 
determined whether Job in this passage has reference to the offiee of 
the goél, as it was afterwards understood, or whether it existed in his 
time. It seems probable that the office would exist at the earliest 
periods of the world, and that in the rudest stages of society the 
nearest of kin would feel himself called on to vindicate the wrong 
done to one of the feebler members of his family. The word properly 
denotes, therefore, either vindicator or redeemer; and, so far as the 
term is concerned, it may refer either to God, as an avenger of the 
innocent, or to the future Redeemer—the Messiah. The meaning of 
this word would be met, should it be understood as referring to God, 
coming forth in a public manner to vindicate the cause of Job against 
all the charges and accusations of his professed friends; or to God, 
who would appear as his vindieator at the resurrection; or to the 
future Messiah—the Redeemer of the body and the soul. No argu- 
ment in faveur of either of these interpretations can be derived from 
the use of the word. T Liveth. Is alive—'7. Sept. tmmortal— 
aévvaos. He seems now to have forsaken me as if he were dead, but 
iny faith is unwavering in him as a living vindicator. A similar ex- 
pression occurs in ch. xvi. 19, “My witness is in heaven, and my 
record is on high." It is a declaration of entire confidence in God, 
and will beautifully convey the emotion of the sincere believer in all 
ages. He may be afflicted with disease or the loss of property, or be 
forsaken by his friends, or persecuted by his foes; but if he can look 
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26 And ! though, after my | yet in my flesh * shall I see 
skin, worms destroy this body, | / God: 


1 or, after I shall awake, though this body Ao ce 
e uel yet out of my flesh shall I see e 1 Cor. 15. 53. ft John 3. 2. 
od, 


26 And though after my skin this [fesh] be destroyed, 
Yet even without my flesh shall I see God; 


up to heaven and say, “I know that my Redeemer Zives,” he will 
have peace. T And that he shall stand. He will stand up, as one 
does who undertakes the eause of another. Jerome has rendered this 
as though it referred to Job, ** And in the last day I shall rise from the 
earth’’—de terra surrecturus sum—as if it referred to the resurrection 
of the body. But this is not in aecordance with the Hebrew (53%), 
“he shall stand." There is elearly no necessary reference in this 
word to the resurrection. ‘The simple meaning is, ‘he shall appear, 
or manifest himself, as the vindicator of my eause,” T At the latter 
day. The word ‘day’ here is supplied by the translators. ‘The 
Hebrew is, jiwxy—and after, afterwards, hereafter, at length. The 
word literally means, hinder, hinder part—opposed to foremost, 
former. It is applied to the Mediterranean Sea, as being behind 
when the eye of the geographer was supposed to be turned to the 
East (see notes on eh. xviii. 20); then it means after, later, applied 
to a generation or age: Psa, xlviii. 14, to a day, to future times 
(mns pv); Prov. xxxi. 25; Isa. xxx. 8. Al that this word neees- 
sarily expresses here is, that at some future period this would occur. 
It does not determine when it would be. The language would apply 
to any future time, and might refer to the coming of the Redeemer, to 
the resurrection, or to some subsequent period in the life of Job. ‘The 
meaning is, that however long he was to suffer, however protraeted 
his calamities were, and were likely to be, he had the utmost eon- 
fidence that God would at length, or at some future time, come forth to 
vindieate him. ‘The phrase, ‘the latter day," has now aequired a 
kind of technieal meaning,by which we naturally refer it to the day of 
judgment. But there is no evidence that it has any such reference 
here, On the general meaning of phrases of this kind, however, the 
reader may consult my Notes on Isaiah, eh. ii, 2. T Upon the earth, 
Heb., wovx»—upon the dust. Why the word dust is used, instead of 
(YW) earth, is unknown. It may be beeause the word dust is em- 
phatie, as being eontrasted with heaven, the residence of the Deity. 
—Noyes. What kind of an appearanee God would assume when he 
should thus eome forth, or how he would manifest himself as the vin- 
dieator and redeemer of Job, he does not intimate, and eonjeeture 
would be useless. The words do not necessarily imply any visible 
manifestation—though such a manifestation would not be forbidden 
by the fair construetion of the passage. I say, they do not necessarily 
imply it. See Psa, xii. 5, ** For the sighing of the needy, now will 
I arise (Heb. stand up—CYx), saith the Lord ;" Psa. xliv. 26, ‘Arise 
(Heb, imO—stand wp) for our help." Whether this refers to any 
visible manifestation in behalf of Job is to be determined in other 
modes than by the mere meaning of this word. 

26. And though. Marg., or, after I shali awake, though this body 
be destroyed, yet out of my flesh shall I see God, This verse has given 
not less perplexity than the preceding. Noyes renders it— 
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And though with this skin this body be wasted away, 
Yet in my flesh shall I sce God. 


Dr. Good renders it— 


And, after the piszAsr hath destroyed my skin, 
That in my flesh I shall see God. 


Rosenmüller explains it, “ And when after my skin (scil, is consumed 
and destroyed) they consume (scil, those eorroding or consuming, 
i e. itis corroded or broken into fragments) this, that is, this strue- 
ture of any bones—my body (which he does not mention, because it 
was so wasted away that it did not deserve to be ealled a body )—yet 
without my flesh, with my whole body consumed, shall I see God." 
He translates it— 


Et quum post eutem meam hoe fuerit eonsumptum, 
Tamen absque carne mea videbo Deum. 


The Hebrew is literally, “and after my skin." Gesenius translates 
it, ** After they shall have destroyed my skin, this shall happen—that 
I will see God." Herder renders it— 


Though they tear and devour this my skin, 
Yet in my living body shall I see God. 


The fair and obvious meaning, I think, is that whieh is conveyed by 
our translation. Disease had attacked his skin. It was covered with 
ulcers, and was fast consuming. Comp. ch. ii. 8; vii. 5. This pro- 
cess of corruption and decay he had reason to expect would go on 
until all would be consumed. But if it did, he would hold fast his 
confidence in God. He would believe that he would eome forth as 
his vindieator, and he would still put his trust in him. { Worms. 
This word is supplied by our translators. ‘There is not a semblance 
of it in the original, That is simply ** they destroy," where the verb 
is used impersonally, meaning that it would be destroyed. The agent 
by which this would be done is not specified. ‘The word rendered 
“destroy” (357) from R3), means to cut, to strike, to cut down (eomp. 
notes on ch. i. 5, for the general meaning of the word), and here 
means to destroy ; that is, that the work of destruetion might go on 
until the frame should be wholly wasted away. It is not quite eer- 
tain that the word here would convey the idea that he expected to die. 
It may mean that he would beeome entirely emaciated, and all his 
flesh be gone. There is nothing, however, in the word to show that 
he did not expect to die—and perhaps that would be the most obvious 
and proper interpretation. T This body. The word body is also sup- 
plied by the translators, The Hebrew is simply nw, this. Perhaps 
he pointed to his body—for there ean be no doubt that his body or 
flesh is intended. Rosenmüller supposes that he did not mention it 
because it was so emaciated that it did not deserve to be ealied a body. 
T Yet in my flesh. Heb., “from my flesh’’—~fwra. Herder renders 
this, ‘in my living body." Rosenmiiller, absque carne mea—* with- 
out my flesh ;" and explains it as meaning, “my whole body being 
consumed, I shall see God." The literal meaning is, ** from, or out 
of, my flesh shall I see God." It does not mean zx his flesh, which 
would have been expressed by the preposition 3—but there is the 
notion that from or out of his flesh he would see him ; that is, clearly, 
as Roseumiller has expressed it, though my body be consumed, and 
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27 Whom I shall see for | ?my reins be consumed ° within 
myself, and mine eyes shall | me. 


behold, and not another; though | 2 or, my reins wathin me are consumed 
with earnest desire tor that day. 3an my 
la stranger. bosom, 


27 Whom I shall see for myself, 


And mine eyes shall behold, and not another— 
Though my vitals are wasting away within me. 


I have no flesh, Y shall see him. Disease might carry its fearful 
ravages through all his frame, until it utterly wasted away, yet he had 
confidence that he would see his Vindicator and Redeemer on the 
earth. It cannot be proved that this refers to the resurrection of that 
body; and indeed the natural interpretation is againstit, It is rather, 
that though without a body, or though his body should all waste 
away, he would see God as his vindicator. He would not always be 
left overwhelmed in this manner with calamities and reproaches. He 
would be permitted to see God coming forth as his Goél or Avenger, 
and manifesting himself as his friend. Calmly, therefore, he would 
bear these reproaches and trials, and see his frame waste away, for it 
would not always be so—God would yet undertake and vindicate his 
cause. § Shall I see God. He would be permitted to behold him as 
his friend and avenger. What was the nature of the vision which he 
anticipated it is not possible to determine with certainty, If he ex- 
pected that God would appear in some remarkable manner to judge 
the world, and to vindicate the cause of the oppressed, or that he 
would come forth in a special manner to vindicate his cause, or if he 
looked to a general resurrection, and to the trial on that day, the lan- 
guage would apply to either of these events. 

27. Whom I shall see for myself. It will not come to me by mere 
report. I shall not merely hear of the decision of God in my favour, 
but I shall myself behold him, He will at length eome forth, and I 
shall be permitted to see him, and shall have the delightful assurance 
that he settles this controversy in my favour, and declares that I am 
his friend. Job was thus permitted to see God (eh. xlii. 0), and hear 
his voice in his favour. He spake to him from the whirlwind (ch. 
xxxviii, 1), and pronounced the sentence in his favour which he had 
desired. T And not another. Marg., a stranger. So in the Hebrew. 
The meaning is, that his own eyes would be permitted to see him. 
He would have the satisfaction of seeing God himself, and of hearing 
the sentence in his favour. "That expectation he deemed worthy of a 
permanent record, and wished it transmitted to future times, that in 
his darkest days and severest trials—when God overwhelmed him and 
man forsook him—he still firmly maintained his confidence in God, 
and his belief that he would come forth to vindicate his cause. 
*i Though my veins. The margin renders this, “ my reins within me 
ure consumed with earnest desire for that day." Noyes translates it, 
“ For this my soul panteth within me," Herder— 


I shall see him as my deliverer, 
Mine eyes shall behold him as mine, 
For whom my heart so long fainted. 


So Wemyss, '* My reins faint with desire of his arrival" Jerome 
renders it ( Vulgate), Reposita est hec spes mea in sinu meo—“ this my 
hope is laid up in my bosom.” The LXX., “All which things have 
been done—ouvreréAcorai—in my bosom ;" but what they understood 
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by this it is difficult to say. The word rendered reins (rp, or in the 
plural nivg, in which form only it is found), means properly the reins, 
or the kidneys (Job xvi. 13), and then comes to denote the inward 
parts, and then the seat of the desires and affections, because in strong 
emotions the inward parts are affected. We speak of the heart as the 
seat of the affections, but with no more propriety than the Hebrews 
did of the upper viseera in general, or of the reins, In the Scriptures 
the heart and the reins are united as the seat of the affeetions. Thus, 
Jer. xi. 20: God *'trieth the reins and the heart," Jer. xvii. 10; 
xx. 12; Psa. vii. 9. Isee no reason why the word here may not be 
used to denote the viscera in general, and that the idea may be that 
he felt that his disease was invading the seat of life, and his body, in 
all its parts, was wasting away. Our word vitals, perhaps, expresses 
the idea. 'l Be consumed. Gesenius renders this, *f pine away." So 
Noyes, Wemyss, and some others. But the proper meaning of the 
word is, to consume, to be wasted, to be destroyed. The word (ny) 
strictly means to finish, eomplete, render entire; and thence has the 
notion of completion or finishing—whether by making a thing perfect 
or by destroying it. It is used with reference to the eyes that fail or 
waste away with weeping, Lam. ii. 11; or to the spirit or heart as 
fainting with grief and sorrow, Psa. Ixxxiv. 3; exlii, 7; Ixix. 4. It 
is used often in the sense of destroying, Jer. xvi. 4; Ezra ix. 14; Psa. 
xxxix. 11; Isa. xxvii. 10; xlix, 4; Gen. xli. 30; Jer. xiv. 12, et sepe 
al, 'lhis, I think, is the meaning here. Job affirms that his whole 
frame, extemal and internal, was wasting away, yet he had confidence 
that he would see God. T Within me. Marg., in my bosom. So the 
Hebrew. The word bosom is here used as we use the word chest, and 
is not improperly rendered ** within me." In view of this exposition 
of the words I would translate the whole passage as follows: 


For I know that my Avenger liveth, 

And that hereafter he shall stand upon the earth ; 

And though after my skin this [flesh] shall be destroyed, 
Yet even without my flesh shall I see God : 

Whom I shall see for myself, 

And mine eyes shall behold, and not another, 

Though my vitals are wasting away within me. 


It has already been observed, that very various views have been 
entertained of this important passage of Scripture. The great ques- 
tion has been, whether it refers to the Messiah and to the resurrection 
of the dead, or to an expectation which Job had that God would 
come forth as his vindicator in some such way as he is deelared after- 
wards to have done. It may be proper, therefore, to give a summary 
of the arguments by which these opinions would be defended. I 
have not found many arguments stated for the former opinion, though 
the belief is held by many, but they would be probably such as the 
following :— 

I. Arguments which would be adduced to show that the passage 
refers to the Messiah and to the future resurrection of the dead. 
(1.) The language whieh is used is such as would appropriately de- 
seribe such events, This is undoubted, though more so in our trans- 
lation than in the original; but the original would appropriately 
express sueh an expectation. (2.) The impression which it would 
make on the mass of readers, and particularly those of plain, sober 
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sense, who had no theory to defend. It is probably a fact that the 
great body of the readers of the Bible suppose that it has such a re- 
ference. It is usually a very strong presumptive proof of the correct- 
ness of an interpretation of Scripture when this can be alleged in its 
favour, though it is not an infallible guide. (3.) The probability that 
some knowledge of the Messiah would prevail in Arabia in the time 
of Job. 'This must be admitted, though it cannot be certainly demon- 
strated. Comp. Numb. xxiv. 17. The amount of this is, that it 
could not be regarded as so improbable that any such knowledge 
would prevail as to demonstrate certainly that this could not be referred 
to the Messiah. (4.) The probability that there would be found in 
this book some allusion to the Redeemer—the great hope of the ancient 
saints, and the burden of the Old Testament. But this is not con- 
clusive, or very weighty, for there are several of the books of the Old 
Testament which contain no distinct allusion to him. (5.) The perti- 
nency of such a view to the case, and its adaptedness to give to Job 
the kind of consolation which he needed. There can be no doubt of 
the truth of this; but the question is, not what would have imparted 
consolation, but what knowledge he actually had, ‘There are many 
of the doctrines of the Christian religion which would have been 
eminently fitted to give comfort in such circumstances to a man in 
aflliction, which it would be exceedingly unreasonable to expect to find 
in the book of Job, and which it is certain were wholly unknown to 
him and his friends. (6.) The importance which he himself attached 
to his declaration, and the solemnity of the manner in which he 
introduced it. His profession of faith on the subject he wished to 
have engraved in the eternal rocks. He wished it transmitted to future 
times, He wished a permanent record to be made, that succeeding 
ages might read it, and see the ground of his confidence and his hope. 
This, to my mind, is the strongest argument which has occurred in 
favour of the opinion that the passage refers to the Redeemer and to 
the resurrection. ‘These are all the considerations which have occurred 
to me, or which I have found stated, which would go to sustain the 
position that the passage referred to the resurrection. Some of them 
have weight; but the prevailing opinion, that the passage has such a 
reference; will be found to be sustained, probably, more by the feelings 
of piety than by solid argument and sound exegesis. It is favoured, 
doubtless, by our common version, and there can be no doubt that the 
translators supposed that it had such a reference. 

II. On the other hand, weighty considerations are urged to show 
that the passage does not refer to the Messiah, and to the resurrection 
of the dead. ‘hey are such as the following :— 

(1.) The language, fairly interpreted and translated, does not neces- 
sarily imply this. It is admitted that our translators had this belief, 
and without domg intentional or actual violence to the passage, or 
designing to make a forced translation, they have allowed their feelings 
to give a complexion to their language which the original does not 
necessarily convey. Hence the word “ Redeemer,” which is now used 
technically to denote the Messiah, is employed, though the original 
may, and commonly does have a much more general signification ; and 
hence the phrase **at the latter day," also a technical phrase, occurs, 
though the original means no more than afterwards, or after this; and 
hence they have employed the phrase ‘in my flesh," though the 
original means no more than ‘though my flesh be all wasted away.” 
The following I believe to express fairly the meaning of the Hebrew: 
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«I know that my deliverer, or avenger, lives, and that he will yet 
appear in some public manner on the earth ; and though after the 
destruction of my skin, the process of corruption shall go on till eZ my 
flesh shall be destroyed, yet, when my flesh is entirely wasted away, I 
shall see God ; I shall have the happiness of seeing him for myself, 
and beholding him with my own eyes, even though my very vitals 
shall be consumed, He will come and vindicate me and my cause. I 
have such confidence in his justice, that I do not doubt that he will 
yet show himself to be the friend of him who puts his trust in him.” 
(2.) It is inconsistent with the argument, and the whole scope and 
connexion of the book, to suppose that this refers to the Messiah and 
to the resurrection of the body atter death. The book of Job is strietly 
an argumené—a train of clear, consecutive reasoning. It discusses a 
great inquiry about the doctrines of Divine Providence and the Divine 
dealings with men. ‘The three friends of Job maintained that God 
deals with men strietly according to their character in this life—that 
eminent wickedness is attended with eminent suffering ; and that when 
men experience any great calamity, it is proof of eminent wickedness. 
All this they meant to apply to Job, and all this Job denied. Yet he 
was perplexed and confounded. He did not know what to do with the 
facts in the case; but still he felt embarrassed. All that he could say 
was, that God would yeé come forth, and show himself to be the friend 
of those who loved him, and that though they suffered now, yet he had 
confidence that he would appear for their relief. Now, had they pos- 
sessed the knowledge of the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, it 
would have ended the whole debate. It would not only have met all 
the difficulties of Job, but we should have found him perpetually 
recurring to it—placing it in every variety of form—appealing to it as 
relieving his embarrassments, and as demanding an answer from his 
friends. But on the supposition that this refers to the resurrection, it 
is remarkable that the passage here stands alone. Job never adverted 
to it before, but allowed himself to be greatly embarrassed for the want 
of just such an argument, and he never refers to it again. He goes on 
to argue again as if he believed no such doctrine. He does not ask 
his friends to notice this; he expresses no surprise that they should 
pass by in entire neglect an argument which must have been seen to be 
decisive of the controversy. Itis equally unaccountable that his friends 
should not have noticed it. If the doetrine of the resurrection was 
true, it settled the case. It rendered all their arguments worthless, 
and would have met the case just as we meet similar cases now. It 
was incumbent on them to show that there was no evidence of the 
truth of any such doctrine as the resurrection, and that this could not 
be urged to meet their arguments. Yet they never allude to so im- 
portant and unanswerable an argument, and evidently did not suppose 
that Job referred to any such event. It is equally remarkable that 
neither Elihu nor God himself, in the close of the book, make any such 
allusion, or refer to the doctrine of the resurrection at all, as meeting 
the difficulties of the case. In the argument with which the Almighty 
is represented as closing the book, the whole thing is resolved into a 
matter of sovercignty, and men are required to submit because God is 
great, and is inserutable in his ways—not because the dead will be 
raised, and the inequalities of the present life will be recompensed in 
a future state. ‘The doctrine of a resurrection—a great and glorious 
doctrine, such as, if once suggested, could not have escaped the pro- 
found attention of these sages—would have solved the whole difficulty; 
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and yet, confessedly, it is never alluded to by them—never introduced 
—never examined—never admitted or rejected—never becomes a 
matter of inquiry, and is never refcrred to by God himself as settling 
the matter—never occurs in the book in any form, unless it be in this. 
This is wholly unaccountable on the supposition that this refers to the 
resurrection, 

(3.) The interpretation which refers this to the resurrection of the 
dead is inconsistent with numerous passages where Job expresses a 
contrary belief. Of this nature are the following: ch. vii. 9, ** As the 
cloud is consumed, and vanisheth away: so he that goeth down to the 
grave shall come up no more; vii. 21, “Now shall I sleep in the dust; 
and thou shalt seek me in the morning, but I shall not be.” See ch. x. 21, 
22, “I go whence I shall not return—to the land of darkness and the 
shadow of death ; a land of darkness, as darkness itself." Ch. xiv. 
throughout, particularly vers, 7, 10—12, ** For there is hope of a tree, 
if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, and that the tender branch 
thereof will not cease.—But man dieth, and wasteth away: yea, man 
giveth up the ghost, and where is he? As the waters fail from the sea, 
and the flood decayeth and drieth up: so man lieth down, and riseth 
not—till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake, nor be raiscd 
out of their sleep." Ch. xvi. 22, ** When a few years are come, then 
I shall go the way whence I shall not return," These passages all 
imply that when he should die, he would not appear again on the 
earth. This is not such language as one would use who believed in 
the resurrection of the dead, It is true that, in the discourses of Job, 
various and sometimes apparently contradictory feelings are expressed. 
He was a severe sufferer; and under strong conflicting emotions he 
sometimes expressed himself in a manner which he at other times 
regrets, and gives vent to feelings which, on mature reflection, he con- 
fesses to have been wrong. But how is it possible to believe that a man, 
in his circumstances, would ever deny the doctrine of the resurrection 
if he held it? How could he forget it? How could he throw out a 
remark that seemed to imply a doubt of it? If he had known of this, 
it would have been a sheet-anchor to his soul in all the storms of 
adversity—an unanswerable argument to all that his friends advanced 
—a topic of consolation which he could never have lost sight of, much 
less denied. He would have clung to that hope as the refuge of his 
soul, and not for one moment would he have denied it, or expressed a 
doubt of its truth, 

(4.) I may urge as a distinct argument what has before been hinted 
at, that this is not referred to as a topic of consolation by either of the 
friends of Job, by Elihu, or by God himself. Had it been a doctrine 
of those times, his friends would have understood it, and it would have 
reversed all their theology. Had it been understood by Elihu, he 
would have urged it as a reason for resignation in affliction. Had God 
designed that it should be known in that age, no more favourable 
opportunity could be conceived for the purpose than at the end of the 
arguments in this book, What a flood of light would it have thrown 
on the design of afflictions! How effectually would it have rebuked 
the arguments of the friends of Job! And how clear is it, therefore, 
that God did not intend that it should then be revealed to man, but 
meant that it should be reserved for a more advanced state of the 
world, and particularly that it should be reserved as the grand doctrine 
of the Christian revelation. 

(5.) A fifth consideration is, that on the supposition that it refers to 
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the resurrection, it would be inconsistent with the views which pre- 
vailed in the age when Job is supposed to have lived. It is wholly in 
advance of that age. It makes little difference in regard to this whether 
we suppose him to have lived in the time of Abraham, Jacob, or Moses, 
or even at a later period—such a supposition would be equally at 
variance with the revelations which had then been given. ‘The clear 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, is one of the peculiar doctrines 
of Christianity—one of the last truths of revelation, and is one of the 
glorious truths which seem to have been reserved for the Redeemer 
himself to make known to man. ‘There are, indeed, obscure traces of 
it in the Old Testament. Occasionally we meet with a hint on the 
subject that was sufficient to excite the hopes of the ancient saints, 
and to lead them to suppose that more glorious truths were in reserve 
to be communicated by the Messiah. But those hints occur at distant 
intervals; are obscure in their character; and perhaps if all in the Old 
Testament were collected, they would not be sufficient to convey any 
very intelligible view of the resurrection of the dead. But on the 
supposition that the passage before us refers to that doctrine, we have 
here one of the most clear and full revelations on the subject, laid far 
back in the early ages of the world, originating in Arabia, and entirely 
in advance of the prevailing views of the age, and of all that had been 
communicated by the Spirit of inspiration to the generations then 
living. It is admitted, indeed, that it was possible for the Holy Spirit 
to communicate that truth in its fulness and completeness to an 
Arabian sage; but it is not the way in which revelation, in other 
respects, has been imparted, It has been done gradually. Obscure 
intimations are given at first—they are increased from time to time— 
the light becomes clearer, till some prophet discloses the whole truth, 
and the doctrine stands complete before us. Such a eourse we should 
expect to find in regard to the doctrine of the resurrection, and such is 
exactly the course pursued, unless thzs passage teaches what was in 
fact the highest revelation made by the Messiah. 

(6.) All whieh the words and phrases fairly convey, and all which 
the argument demands, is fully met by the supposition that it refers to 
some such event as is recorded in the close of the book. God appeared 
in a manner corresponding to the meaning of the words, here upon the 
earth. He came as the Vindicator, the Redeemer, the Goél, of Job. 
He vindicated his cause, rebuked his friends, expressed his approba- 
tion of the sentiments of Job, and blessed him again with returning 
prosperity and plenty. The disease of the patriarch may have 
advanced, as he supposed it would. His flesh may have wasted away, 
but his confidence in God was not misplaced, and he came forth as his 
vindicator and friend. It was a noble expression of faith on the part 
of Job ; it showed that he had confidence in God, and that in the midst 
of his trials he truly relied on him; and it was a sentiment worthy to 
be engraved in the eternal rock, and to be transmitted to future times. 
It was an invaluable lesson to sufferers, showing them that confidence 
could and should be placed in God in the severest trials. So far as I 
can see, all that is fairly implied in the passage, when properly inter- 
preted, is fully met by the events recorded in the close of the book. 
Such an interpretation meets the exigency of the case, accords with 
the strain of the argument and with the result, and is the most simple 
and natural that has been proposed. ‘hese considerations are so 
weighty in my mind that they have conducted me to a conclusion, 
contrary I confess to what I had hoped to have reached, that this 
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28 But ye should say, Why | root of the matter is found im 
persecute we him? 'seeing the | me. 
1 or, and what root of matter is found in me. 


28 Therefore you should say, * Why do we persecute bim ° 
Yea, the substance of piety is found in him.” 


passage has no reference to the Messiah and the doctrine of the 
resurrection. We do not need it—for all the truths respecting the 
Messiah and the resurrection which we need are fully revealed else- 
where; and though this is an exqnisitely beautiful passage, and piety 
would love to retain the belief that it refers to the resurrection of the 
dead, yet truth is to be preferred to indulgence of the wishes and desires 
of the heart, however amiable or pious; and the desire to find certain 
doctrines in the Bible should yield to what we are constrained to believe 
the Spirit of inspiration actually taught. I confess that I have never 
been so pained at any conclusion to which I have come in the inter- 
pretation of the Bible, as in the case before us. I would like to have 
found a distinct prophecy of the Messiah in this ancient and venerable 
book. I would like to have found the faith of this eminent saint 
sustained by such a faith in his future advent and incarnation, I 
would like to have found evidence that this expectation had become 
incorporated in the piety of the early nations, and was found in Arabia. 
I would like to have found traces of the early belief of the doctrines of 
the resurrection of the dead sustaining the souls of the patriarchs then, 
as it does onrs now, in trial. But I cannot. Yet I can regard it as a 
most beautiful and triumphant expression of confidence in God, and 
as wholly worthy to be engraved, as Job desired it might be, in the 
solid rock for ever, that the passing traveller might see and read it; 
or as worthy of that more permanent record which it has received by 
being “ printed 1N A BOOK’’—by an art unknown then, and sent down 
to the end of the world to be read and admired in all generations. 

The opinion which has now been expressed, it is not necessary to say, 
has been held by a large number of the most distinguished critics. 
Grotius says that the Jews never applied it to the Messiah and the 
resnrreetion, The same opinion is held by Grotius himself, by War- 
burton, Rosenmiiller, Le Clerc, Patrick, Kennicott, Dathe, and Jahn. 
Calvin seems to be doubtful—sometimes giving it an interpretation ` 
similar to that suggested above, and then pursuing his remarks as if it 
referred to the Messiah. Most of the fathers, and a large portion of 
modern critics, it is to be admitted, suppose that it refers to the 
Messiah, and to the futnre resurrection. 

28. But ye should say. Noyes renders this, **Since ye say, * How 
may we persecute him, and find grounds of accusation against him ?' ”’ 
Dr. Good, 


Then shall we say, “‘ How did we persecute him ?"* 
When the root of the matter is disclosed in me. 


The Vulgate, ** Why now do ye say, Let us persecute him, and find 
ground of accusation—radicem verbi—against him?" ‘The LXX., “If 
you also say, What shall we say against him? and what ground of 
accusation—pl(av Adyou—shall we find in him?" Rosenmiiller renders 
it, ** When you say, Let us persecute him, and see what ground of 
accusation we can find in him, then fear the sword," Most critics 
coneur in such an interpretation as implies that they had sought a 
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29 Be yeafraid of the sword: | ments of the sword, that 4 ye 
for wrath bringeth the punish- | may know there is a judgment. 
g Psa, 58. 19. 11. 


29 Be ye afraid of the sword ; 
For malice is a crime for the sword— 
That ye may know that there is justice. 


ground of accusation against him, and that they would have occasion 
to fear the Divine displeasure on account of it. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that our translators have given substantially the fair sense of the 
Hebrew. A slight variation would, perhaps, better express the idea: 
“For you will yet say, Why did we persecute him? The root of the 
matter was found in him—and since this will be the case, fear now 
that justice will overtake you for it, for vengeance will not always 
slumber when a friend of God is wronged.” | Seeing the root of the 
matter, Marg., and what root of matter is found in me, The word 
rendered matter (121) means, properly, word or thing—and may refer 
to anything. Here it is used in one of the two opposite senses, piety 
or giut—as being the thing under consideration, The interpretation 
to be adopted must depend on the view taken of the other words of the 
sentence. To me it seems that it denotes piety, and that the idea is, 
that the root of true piety was in him, or that he was not a hypocrite. 
The word root is so common as to need no explanation. It is used 
sometimes to denote the bottom, or the lowest part of anything—as, 
e. g. the foot (see ch. xiii. 27, margin), the bottom of the mountains 
(Job xxviii. 9), or of the sea, Job xxxvi. 30, margin. Here it means 
the foundation, support, or source—as the root is of a tree; and the 
sense I suppose is, that he was not a dead trunk, but he was like a tree 
that had a root, and consequently support and life. Many critics, 
however, among whom is Gesenius, suppose that it means that the 
root of the controversy, that is, the ground of strife, was in Aim, or that 
he was the cause of the whole dispute. 

29. Be ye afraid of the sword. Of the sword of justice, of the wrath 
of God. In taking such views, and using such language, you ought to 
dread the vengeance of God, for he will punish the guilty. T For 
torath bringeth the punishments of the sword. The word “bringeth” is 
supplied by the translators, and as it seems to me improperly. The 
idea is, that wrath or anger, such as’ they had manifested, was proper 
for punishment; that such malice as they had shown was a crime that 
God would not suffer to escape unpunished. They had, therefore, 
every thing to dread. Literally it is, **for wrath the iniquities of the 
sword; that is, wrath is a crime for the sword. % That ye may know 
that there is a judgment. That there is justice; that God punishes 
injuries done to the character, and that he will come forth to vindicate 
his friends. Probably Job anticipated that when God should come 
forth to vindicate Aim, he would inflict exemplary punishment on them ; 
and that this would be not only by words, but by some heavy judgment 
such as he had himself experienced. The vindication of the just is 
commonly attended with the punishment of the unjust; the salvation 
of the friends of God is connected with the destruction of his foes. 
Job seems to have anticipated this in the case of himself and his 
friends ; it will certainly occur in the great day when the affairs of this 
world shall be wound up in the decisions of the final judgment, See 
Matt. xx». 
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CHAPTER XX. 2 Therefore do my thoughts 
HEN answered Zophar, the Ease me to answer, and for this 
Naamathite, and said, I make haste. 


1 my haste is in me. 


THE SECOND SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED. 
The reply of Zophar to Job.—Ch. xx. 


] THEN Zophar the Naamathite answered and said: 
2 My distraeted thoughts urge me to reply ; 
[I reply] from the impetuosity of my feelings. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XX. 


ZoPHAR, the third of the friends of Job, replies. He is not moved to con- 
passion by the tender appeals of Job in the previous chapter, but seems 
rather provoked and urged on by the solemn warning with which Job con- 
cluded his discourse. Ile begins (vers. 1—3) by stating the reasons which 
indueed him to reply at all, the principal of which was, the injurious re- 
proach and threat with which Job had concluded his speech, and then pro- 
eceds with the main topie of the argument, that ealamity must be, and 
always had been, the lot of the wicked, vers. 4—29. He says that it had 
been the settled eouxse of events from the beginning of the world that the 
triumphing of the wicked would be short, and then proceeds to show this by 
striking images and examples. The point of his remarks is, that it was no 
matter how high a wicked man was exalted, he would be suddenly brought 
low; no matter what comforts he drew around him, they would be suddenly 
stripped away; no matter how much he obtained by oppression and fraud, 
he would not be permitted to enjoy it; and no matter how much he en- 
deavoured to conceal his guilt, the heavens avould reveal it, and would show 
his true character to the world, All this he doubtless intended should be 
applied to Job; and the applieation was so obvious to the cireumstanees of 
the ease, that it could not fail to be made. The speech is remarkable for 
severity, and remarkable beeause it does not notice the solemn profession of 
confidence in God which Job had made in the previous chapter (vers. 
25—27), further than that it is implied all along in this speech that his 
belief was, that the wicked, once east down, would not be restored. Had 
the solemn profession of Job there referred to the Messiah and the resur- 
xcetion, it is hardly conceivable that it should not have been noticed in this 
reply. It is indeed remarkable, on any supposition, that he did not refer to 
it, or that even Job did not refer to it again. 


2. Therefore— >). In view of what has been just said. Or perhaps 
the word means merely certainly, truly. T Do my thoughts cause me 
to answer, This is variously rendered. ‘The Vulgate renders it, 
Idcirco cogitationes mez varie succedunt sibi, et mens in diversa 
rapitur—'* Therefore my various thoughts follow on in succession, 
and the mind is distracted," The LXX., *Idid not suppose that 
thou wouldst speak against these things, and you do not understand 
more than L" How this was ever made from the Hebrew it is im- 
possible to say. On the word thoughts, see notes on ch, iv. 18. ‘The 
word denotes thoughts which divide and distract the mind; not calm 
and collected reflections, but those which disturb, disconcert, and 
trouble. He acknowledges that it was not calm reflection which in- 
duced him to reply, but the agitating emotions produced by the 
‘speech of Job. The word rendered * cause me to answer” (naz) 
means “cause me to return"—and Jerome understend it as meaning 
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3 I have heard the check of | earth, 
my reproach, and the spirit of 5 That the triumphing of the 
my understanding causeth me | wicked is ' short, and the joy ot 


to answer. the hypocrite but for a ^ mo- 
4 Knowest thou not this of | ment. 
old, since man was placed upon 1 from near, — À Matt, T. 21. 


3 I have heard thy injurious rebuke, 
And the emotions of my mind cause me to answer. 
4 Knowest thou not that from the most ancient times, 
From the time when man was placed upon the earth, 
5 That the triumphing of the wicked is short, 
And the joy of the hypocrite is but for a moment? 


that his thoughts returned upon him in quick and troublesome suc- 
cession, and says, in his Commentary on Job, that the meaning is, “I 
am troubled and agitated because you say that you sustain these evils 
from God without cause, when nothing evil ought to be suspected of 
God." T And for this I make haste. Marg., my haste is in me, The 
meaning is, “The impetuosity of my feelings urges me on. I reply 
on account of the agitation of my soul, which will admit of no delay.” 
His heart was full, and he hastened to give vent to his feelings in 
impassioned and earnest language. 

8. I have heard the check of my reproach. Ihave heard your violent 
and severe language reproaching us. Probably he refers to what Job 
had said in the close of his speech (ch. xix. 29), that they had 
occasion to dread the wrath of God, and that they might anticipate 
heavy judgments as the result of their opinions. Or it may be, as 
Schultens supposes, that he refers to what Job said in ch. xix. 2, and 
the rebuke that he had administered there. Or possibly, and still 
more probably, I think, he may refer to what Job had said in reply 
to the former speech of Zophar (ch. xii. 2), where he tauntingly says 
that “they were the people, and that wisdom would die with them.” 
The Hebrew literally is, “the correction of my shame" (992 xcv), 
that is, the castigation or rebuke which tends to cover me with 
ignominy. The sense is, “you have accused me of that which is 
ignominious and shameful, and under the impetuous feelings caused 
by such a charge I cannot refrain from replying.” 1 And the spirit 
of my understanding. Meaning, perhaps, “the emotion of his mind,” 
The word mind or soul would better express the idea than the word 
understanding ; and the word spirit here seems to be used in the 
sense of violent or agitating emotions—perhaps in allusion to the 
primary signification of the word (m) wind. 

4, Knowest thou not this of old. That is, dost thou not know that 
this has always happened from the beginning of the world, or that 
this is the invariable course of events. His purpose is to show that 
it was the settled arrangement of Providence that the wicked would 
be overtaken with signal calamity. It was so settled that Job ought 
not to be surprised that it had occurred in Ais case. Zophar goes on 
to show that though a wicked man might rise high in honour, and 
obtain great wealth, yet that the fall would certainly come, and he 
would sink to a depth of degradation corresponding to the former 
prosperity. T Since man was placed upon earth, Since the creation ; 
that is, it has always been so, 

6. That the triumphing. The word **triumphing" here (722?) means 
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shouting, rejoicing—such a shouting as men make after a vietory, or 
such as occurred at the close of harvesting. Here it means that the 
occasion which the wicked had for rejoicing would be brief. It 
would be but for a moment, and he then would be overwhelmed with 
calamity or cut off by death. | Short. Marg. as in Heb., from near. 
That is, it would be soon over. T And the joy of the hypocrite but for 
a moment, This probably means, as used by Zophar, that the happi- 
ness of a hypocrite would be brief—referring to the happiness arising 
from the possession of health, life, property, friends, reputation. 
Soon God would take away all these, and leave him to sorrow, 
This, he said, was the regular course of events as they had been 
observed from the earliest times. But the language conveys most 
important truths in reference to the spiritual joys of the hypocrite at 
all times, though it is not certain that Zophar used it in this sense. 
The truths are these: (1.) There is a kind of joy which a hypocrite 
may have—the counterfeit of that which a true Christian possesses. 
The word hypocrite may be used in a large sense to denote the man 
who is a professor of religion, but who has none, as well as him who 
intentionally imposes on others, and who makes pretensions to piety 
which he knows he has not. Such aman may have joy. He sup- 
poses that his sins are forgiven, and that he has a well-founded hope 
of eternal life. He may have been greatly distressed in view of his 
sin and danger, and when he supposes that his heart is changed, and 
that the danger is passed, from the nature of the case he will have a 
species of enjoyment. A man is confined in a dungeon under sentence 
of death. A forged instrument of pardon is brought to him. He 
does not know that it is forged, and supposes the danger is past, and 
his joy will be as real as though the pardon were genuine, So with 
the man who supposes that his sins are forgiven. (2.) The joy of the 
self-deceiver or the hypocrite will be short. There is no genuine 
religion to sustain it, and it soon dies away, It may be at first very 
elevated, just as the joy of the man who supposed that he was par- 
doned would fill him with exultation, But in the case of the hypo- 
crite it soon dies away. He has no true love to God; he has never 
been truly reconciled to him; he has no real faith in Christ; he has 
no sincere love of prayer, of the Bible, or of Christians; and soon the 
temporary excitement dies away, and he lives without comfort or 
peace. He may be a professor of religion, but with him it is a 
matter of form, and he has neither love nor zeal in the cause of his 
professed Master. Motives of pride, or the desire of a reputation for 
piety, or some other selfish aim, may keep him in the church, and he 
lives to shed blighting on all around him, Or if, under the illusion, 
he should be enabled to keep up some emotions of happiness in his 
bosom, they must soon cease, for to the hypocrite death will soon end 
it all. How much does it become us, therefore, to inquire whether 
the peace which we seek, and which we may possess in religion, is 
the genuine happiness which results from true reconciliation to God 
and a well-founded hope of salvation. Sad will be the disappoint- 
ment of him who has cherished a hope of heaven through life, should 
he at last sink down to hell! Deep the condemnation of him who 
has professed to be a friend of God, and who has been at heart his 
bitter foe; who has endeavoured to keep up the forms of religicn, but 
who has been a stranger through life to the true peace which religion 
produces! 
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6 Though ‘ his excellency | they which have seen him 
mount up to the heavens, aud | shall say, Where is he? 
his head reach unto the’ clouds; 8 He shall fly away as a 
7 Yet he shall perish for | dream, ‘and shall not be found; 
ever, like * his own dung: 
s Isa. 14. 13, 14. 1 cloud. 


k1 Kings 14.10, Z Psa. 73. 20. 


6 Though his greatness mount up to the heavens, 
And his excellency unto the clouds, 

7 Yet he shall perish for ever as the vilest substance; 
They who have seen him shall say, Where is he? 

8 He shall flee away as a dream, and not be found; 


6. Though his excellency mount up to the heavens. ‘Though he attain 
to the highest pitch of honour and prosperity. The LXX. render 
this, ‘“ Though his gifts should go up to heaven, and his sacrifice 
should touch the clouds:’’ a sentence conveying a true and a 
beautiful idea, but which is not a translation of the Hebrew. The 
phrases, to go up to heaven, and to touch the clouds, often occur to 
denote anything that is greatly exalted, or that is very high, Thus 
in Virgil— E 
It clamor eclo. 

So Horace— 
Sublimi feriam sidera vertice. 
And again— 
Attingit solium Jovis. 


Comp. Gen. xi. 4, * Let us build us a tower whose top may reach 
unto heaven." In Homer the expression not unfrequently occurs, 
Tov yap kAéos obpavóy Trei. In Seneca (Thyest. Act. v. vers. 1, 2, 4) 
similar expressions occur: 


Æqualis astris gradior, et cunctos super 
Altum superbo vertice attingens polum, 
Dimitto superos: summa votorum attigi. 


The language of Zophar would also well express the condition of 
many a hypocrite whose piety seems to be of the most exalted 
character, and who appears to have made most eminent attainments 
in religion. Such a man may seem to be a man of uncommon ex- 
cellence. He may attract attention as having extraordinary sanctity. 
He may seem to have a remarkable spirit of prayer, and yet all may 
be false and hollow. Men who design to be hypocrites, aim usually 
to be eminent hypocrites ; they who have true piety often, alas, aim 
at a much lower standard. A hypoerite cannot keep himself in 
countenance, or accomplish his purpose of imposing on the world, 
without the appearance of extraordinary devotedness to God; many 
a sincere believer is satisfied with much less of the appearance of 
religion. Heis sincere and honest. He is conscious of true piety, 
and he attempts to impose on none. At the same time he makes no 
attempt scarcely to be what the hypocrite wishes £o appear to be; and 
hence the man that shall appear to be the most eminently devoted to 
God may be a hypocrite—yet usnally not long. His zeal dies away, 
or he is suffered to fall into open sin, and to show that he had no true 
religion at heart, 

8. He shall fly away as a dream. As a dream wholly disappears or 
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yea, he shall be chased away as 
a vision of the night. 

9 The eye also which saw 
him shall see him no more; 
neither shall his place any more 
behold him. 

10 ' His children shall seek 


JOB 


to please the poor, and his 
hands shall restore their 
™ goods. 

11 His bones are full of the 
sin ” of his youth, which ‘shall 
lie down with him in the 
dust. 


1 or, The poor shall oppress his children. m ver. 18. n ch. 13, 26. 


Yen, he shall vanish as a vision of the night. 
9 The eye also whieh saw him shall see him no more, 
And his plaee shall never more behold him. 
10 His sons shall seek the aid of the poor, | 
And their hands shall give back his wealth. 
11 His bones are full of his secret sins, 
And they shall lie down with him in the dust. 


anishes. ‘This comparison of man with a dream is not uncommon, 
and is most impressive. See Psa, lxxiii. 20; notes on Isa. xxix. 7, 8. 
«| As a vision of the night. As when one in a dream seems to see 
objects which vanish when he awakes. The parallelism requires us 
to understand this of what appears in a dream, and not of a spectre, 
In our dreams we seem to see objects, and when we awake they 
vanish. 

9. The eye also which saw Aim. ‘This is almost exactly the language 
which Job uses respecting himself. See ch. vii. 8, 10, and the notes 
on those verses. 

10. His children shall seek to please the poor. Marg., or, the poor 
shall oppress his children. The idea in the Hebrew seems to be, that 
his sons shall be reduced to the humiliating condition of asking the 
aid of the most needy and abject. Instead of being in a situation to 
assist others, and to indulge in a liberal hospitality, they themselves 
shall be reduced to the necessity of applying to the poor for the 
means of subsistence. "There is great strength in this expression. It 
is usually regarded as humiliating to be compelled to ask aid at all; 
but the idea here is, that they would be reduced to the necessity of 
asking it of those who themselves needed it, or would be beggars of 
beggars. T And his hands shall restore their goods. Noyes renders 
this, ‘‘ And their hands shall give back his wealth." Rosenmiiller 
supposes it means, “And their hands shall restore his iniquity ;”’ 
that is, what their father took unjustly away. There ean be but 
little doubt that this refers to his sons, and not to himself—though 
the singular suffix in the word (YI) “Ais hands” is used. But the 
singular is sometimes used instead of the plural. The word rendered 
** goods" (fx) means strength, power, and then wealth; and the idea 
here is, that the hands of his sons would be compelled to give back 
the property which the father had unjustly acquired. Instead of re- 
taining and enjoying it, they would be compelled to make restitution, 
and thus be reduced to penury and want. 

ll. His bones are full of the sin of his youth. The words '*of the 
sin" in our common translation are supplied by the translators. 
Gesenius and Noyes suppose that the Hebrew means, ** His bones 
are full of youth," that is, full of vigour and strength; and the idea 
according to this would be, that he would be cut off in the fulness of 
his strength. Dr. Good renders it forcibly— 
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2 Though wickedness be | hide it under his tonguo, 
eweet " in his mouth, though he o ch. 15, 16. 


12 Though wickedness be sweet in his mouth, 
Though he hide it under his tongue, 


** His secret lusts shall follow his bones, 
Yea, they shall press upon him in the dust.” 


The Vulgate renders it, “His bones are full of the sins of his youth.” 
The LXX., “His bones are full of his youth." The Chaldee 
Paraphrase, ‘‘His bones are full of his strength." The Hebrew 


literally is, ** His bones are full of his secret things” (voy) —referring, 


as I suppose, to the secret, long-cherished faults of his life; the corrupt 
propensities and desires of his soul which had been seated in his very 
nature, and which would adhere to him, leaving a withering influence 
on his whole system in advancing years. The effect is that which is 
so often seen, when vices corrupt the very physical frame, and where 
the results are seen long in future life. The effect would be seen in 
the diseases which they engendered in his system, and in the certainty 
with which they would bring him down to the grave. The Syriac 
renders it, Lakto—marrow, as if the idea were that he would die 
full of vigour and strength. But the sense is rather that his secret 
lusts would work his certain ruin. T Which shall lie down with him, 
That is, the results of his secret sins suail lie down with him in the 
grave. He will never get rid of them. He has so long indulged in 
his sins—they have so thoroughly pervaded his nature, and he so 
delights to cherish them—that they wiil attend him to the tomb. 
There is truth in this representation. Wicked men often indulge in 
secret sin so long that it seems to pervade the whole system. Nothing 
will remove it; and it lives and acts until the body is committed to 
the dust, and the soul sinks ruined into hell. 

12. Though wickedness be sweet in his mouth. Though he has 
pleasure in committing it, as he has in pleasant food. ‘The sense of 
this and the following verses is, that though a man may have pleasure 
in indulgence in sin, and may find happiness of a certain kind in it, 
yet that the consequences will be bitter—as if the food which he ate 
should become like gall, and he should cast it up with loathing. 
‘There are many sins which, from the laws of our nature, are attended 
with a kind of pleasure. Such, for illustration, are the sins of gluttony 
and of intemperance in drinking; the sins of ambition and vanity; 
the sins of amusement and of fashionable life. ‘To such we give the 
name of pleasures, We do not speak of them as happiness. ‘That is 
a word which would not express their nature, It denotes rather sub- 
stantial, solid, permanent joy—such joy as the ‘‘ pleasures of sin for 
a season” do not furnish. It is this temporary pleasure which the 
lovers of vanity, fashion, and dress seek, and which, it cannot be 
denied, they often find. As long ago as the time of Zophar, it was 
admitted that such pleasure might be found in some forms of sinful 
indulgence, and yet even in his time that was seen, which all sub- 
sequent observation has proved true, that such indulgence must lead 
to bitter results. {1 Though Ae hide it under his tongue. It is from 
this passage, probably, that we have derived the phrase, ‘to roll sin 
as a sweet morsel under the tongue," which is often quoted as if it 
were a part of Scripture, The meaning here is, that a man would 
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13 Though he spare it, aud | within him. 
forsake it not, but keep 3t still 15 He hath swallowed down 
! within his mouth ; riches, and he shall vomit them 
14 Yet his meat in his bowels | up again: God shall cast them 
is turned, 4£ ?s the gall of asps | out of his belly. 


lin the midst of his palate. 


13 Though he retain it, and will not part with it, 
And keep it long in his mouth, 
14 His food shall be changed within him ; 
It shall become the poison of asps within him. 
15 He hath glutted himself with riches, 
And he shall vomit them up again— 
God shall expel them from him. 


find pleasure in sin, and would seek to prolong it, as one does the 
pleasure of eating that which is grateful to the palate by holding it 
long in the mouth, or by placing it under the tongue. 

13. Though he spare t. That is, though he retains it long in his 
mouth, that he may enjoy it the more. T And forsake it not. Retains 
itas long as he can. {| But keep it still within his mouth. Marg., as 
in Heb., in the midst of his palate. He seeks to enjoy it as long as 

ossible, 

$ 14. Yet his meat. His food. T In his bowels is turned. That is, 
it is as if he had taken food which was exceedingly pleasant, and had 
retained it in his mouth as long as possible, that he might enjoy it; 
but when he swallowed it, it became bitter and offensive. Comp. 
Rev. x. 9, 10. Sin may be pleasant when it is committed, but its 
consequences will be bitter. | It is the gall of asps. On the meaning 
of the word here rendered asps (j22), see notes on Isa. xi. 8. There 
can be little doubt that the asp, or aspic, of antiquity, which was so 
celebrated, is here intended. The bite was deadly, and was regarded 
as incurable. The sight became immediately dim after the bite—a 
swelling took place, and pain was felt in the stomach, followed by 
stupor, convulsions, and death. It is probably the same as the boetan 
of the Arabians. It is about a foot in length, and two inches in 
circumference; its colour being black and white.— Pict. Bib. The 
word gall (ming) means bitterness, acridness (comp. Job xiii. 26); and 
hence bile or gall. It is not improbable that it was formerly supposed 
that the poison of the serpent was contained in the gall, though it is 
now ascertained that it is found in a small sack in the mouth. It is 
here used as synonymous with the poison of asps—supposed to be 
bitter and deadly. "The meaning is, that sin, however pleasant and 
grateful it may be when committed, will be as destructive to the soul 
as food would be to the body, which, as soon as it was swallowed, 
became the most deadly poison. This is a fair account still of the 
effects of sin. 

15. He hath swallowed down riches, He hath glutted down riches— 
or gormandized them—or devoured them greedily. ‘The Hebrew 
word v53 means to absorb, to devour with the idea of greediness. It 
is descriptive of the voracity of a wild beast, and means here that he 
had devoured them eagerly, or voraciously. T And he shall vomit. 
As an epicure does that which he has drunk or swallowed with 
delight.— Noyes. The idea is, that he shall lose that which he has 
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16 He shall suck the poison 17 He shall not see the rivers, 
»of asps: the viper’s tongue | the!floods, the brooks of honey 
shall slay him. and butter. 


p Rom. 3. 13. lor, streaming brooks, 


16 He shall suck the poison of asps ; 
The viper's tongue shall destroy him. 
17 He shall never look upon the rivulets— 
The streams of the valleys—of honey and butter. 


acquired, and that it will be attended with loathing. All this is to a 
great extent true still, and may be applied to those who aim to accu- 
mulate wealth, and to lay up ill-gotten gold. It will be ruinous to 
their peace; and the time will come when it will be looked on with 
inexpressible loathing. Zophar meant, undoubtedly, to apply this to 
Job, and to infer, that since it was a settled maxim that such would 
be the result of the ill-gotten gain of a wicked man, where a result 
like this Aad happened, that there must have been wickedness. How 
cutting and severe this must have been to Job can be easily con- 
ceived. The LXX. render this, “Out of his house let an angel 
drag him." 

16, He shall suck the poison of asps. That which he swallowed as 
pleasant nutriment shall become the most deadly poison; or the 
consequence shall be as if he had sucked the poison of asps. It 
would seem that the ancients regarded the poison of the serpent as 
deadly, however it was taken into the system. They seem not to 
have been aware that the poison of a wound may be sucked out with- 
out injury to him who does it; and that it is necessary that the poison 
should mingle with the blood to be fatal. | The vipers tongue shail 
slay him, ‘The early impression probably was, that the injury done 
by a serpent was by the fiery, forked, and brandished tongue, which 
Was supposed to be sharp and penetrating. It is now known that the 
injury is done by the poison ejected through a groove or orifice in one 
of the teeth, which is so made as to lie flat on the roof of the mouth, 
except when the serpent bites, when that tooth is elevated, and 
penetrates the flesh. The word viper here ("Z8) is probably the 
same species of serpent that is known among the Arabs by the same 
name still—E/ Effah. See notes on Isa, xxx. 6. It is the most com- 
mon and venomous of the serpent tribe in Northern Africa and in 
South-western Asia. It is remarkable for its quick and penetrating 
poison. It is about two feet long, as thick as a man's arm, beautifully 
spotted with yellow and brown, and sprinkled over with blackish 
specks, They have a large mouth, by whieh they inhale a large 
quantity of air, and when inflated therewith, they eject it with such 
force as to be heard a considerable distance.—Jackson. Capt. Riley, 
in his * Authentic Narrative" (New York, 1817), confirms this 
account. He describes the viper as the ‘most beautiful object in 
nature," and says that the poison is so virulent as to cause death in 
fifteen minutes. 

17. He shall not see the rivers. That is, he shall not be permitted 
to enjoy plenty and prosperity. Rivers or rills of honey and butte 
are emblems of prosperity. Comp. Exod. iii. 17; Job xxix. 6. A 
land flowing with milk, honey, and butter is, in the Scripture, the 
highest image of prosperity and happiness. The word rendered 


“rivers” (na), means rather rivulets, small streams, or brooks— 
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such as were made by dividing a large stream (from 3%, to cleave, 
divide), and would properly be applied to canals made by separating 
a large stream, or dividing it into numerous water courses for the 
purpose of irrigating lands. The words rendered floods, and in the 
margin streaming brooks (yma vw), mean, “the rivers of the valley," 
or such as flow through a valley when it is swelled by the melting of 
snow, or by torrents of rain. A flood, a rapid, swollen, full stream, 
would express the idea. These were ideas of beauty and fertility 
among the Orientals; and where butter and honey were represented 
as flowing in this manner in a land, it was the highest conception of 
plenty. The word rendered honey (x23) may, and commonly does, 
mean honey ; but it also means the juice of the grape, boiled down to 
about the consistency of molasses, and used as an article of food, 
The Arabs make much use of this kind of food now and in Syria; 
nearly two-thirds of the grapes are employed in preparing this article 
of food. It is called by the Arabs Dibs, which is the same as the 
Hebrew word used here. May not the word mean this in some of the 
places where it is rendered Aoney in the Scriptures? The word 
rendered butter (TXY) probably means, usually, eurdled milk, See 
notes on Isa. vii. 15. It is not certain that the word is ever used in 
the Old Testament to denote butter, The article which is used still 
by the Arabs is chiefly curdled milk, and probably this is referred to 
here. It will illustrate this passage to remark, that the inhabitants 
of Arabia, and of those who live in similar countries, have no idea of 
butter, as it exists among us, in a solid state, What they call butter 
is in a fluid state, and is hence compared with flowing streams. An 
abundance of these articles was regarded as a high proof of prosperity, 
as they constitute a considerable part of the diet of Orientals. The 
same image, to denote plenty, is often used by the sacred writers and 
by classic poets. See Isa. vii. 22: 


And it shall come to pass in that day 

That a man shall keep alive a young eow and two sheep, 

And it shall be that from the pleuty of milk which they shall give, he 
shall eat butter. 

For butter and honey shall every one eat, 

Who is left alone in the midst of the land. 


See also in Joel iii. 18: 


And it shall eome to pass in that day, 

The mountains shall drop down new wine 

And the hills shall flow with milk, 

And all the rivers of Judah shall flow with water. 


Thus also Ovid, Metam. iii: 
Flumina jam lactis, jam flumina nectaris ibant. 


Comp. Horace, Epod. xvi. 41: 
Mella eava manant ex ilice; montibus altis 
Levis erepante lympha desilit pede. 
From oaks pure honey flows, from lofty hills 
Bound in light dance the murmuring rills.—Boseawen. 


See also Euripides, Bach, 142; and Theoe, Idyll, 5, 121. Comp. 
Rosenmüller's Alte u, neue Morgenland on Exod. iii. 8, No. 194, 
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18 That which he laboured | poor; because he hath violently 
for shall he restore, and shall | taken away an house which he 
not swallow ¿é down ; according | builded not ; 
to ! kis substance shall the 20 Surely he shall not ? feel 
restitution be, and he shall not | quietness in his belly, he shall 
rejoice therein. not save of that which he 

19 Because he hath ? op- | desired. 
pressed and hath forsaken the 


1 the substance of his exchange. 2 crushed. 


18 The fruits of his labour shall he give back, and shall not enjoy them, 
As property to be restored shall it be, and he shall not rejoice in it. 
19 Because he hath oppressed, and then abandoned the poor, 
And seized upon the house which he did not build, 
20 Surely he shall not know internal peace, 
He shall not save that in which he delights. 


3 know, 


18. That which he laboured for shall he restore. ‘This means that he 
shall give back the profit of his labour. He shall not be permitted to 
enjoy it or to consume it. T And skall not swallow it down, Shall 
not enjoy it; shall not eatit. He shall be obliged to give it to others. 
T. According to his substance shall the restitution be. Literally, accord- 
ing to Gesenius, ‘‘As a possession to be restored in which one 
rejoices not.” The sense is, that all that he has is like property 
which a man has, which he feels not to be his own, but which 
belongs to another, and which is soon to be given up. In such pro- 
perty a man does not find that pleasure which he does in that which 
he feels to be his own. He cannot dispose of it, and he cannot look 
on it and feel that it is his. So Zophar says it is with the wicked 
man. Hecan look on his property only as that which he will soon 
be compelled to part with, and not having any security for retaining 
it, he cannot rejoice in it as if it were his own. Dr. Lee, however, 
renders this, ** As his wealth is, so shall his restitution be; and he 
shallnot rejoice." But the interpretation proposed above seems to 
me to accord best with the sense of the Hebrew. 

19. Because he hath oppressed. Marg., crushed. Such is the Hebrew, 
T Hath forsaken the poor. He hath plundered them, and then forsaken 
them—as robbers do. The meaning is, that he had done this by his 
oppressive manner of dealing, and then left them to suffer and pine 
in want. T He hath violently taken away an house which he builded not, 
That is, by overreaching and harsh dealings he has come in posses- 
sion of dwellings which he did not build, or purchase in any proper 
manner. It does not mean that he had done this by violence—for 
Zophar is not describing a robber; but he means that he took advan- 
tage of the wants of the poor, and obtained their property. ‘This is 
often done still. A rich man takes advantage of the wants of the 
poor, and obtains their little farm or house for much less than it is 
worth, He takes a mortgage, and then forecloses it, and buys the 
property himself for much less than its real value, and thus practises 
a species of the worst kind of robbery. Such a man, Zophar says, 
must expect punishment—and if there is any man who has occasion 
to dread the wrath of heaven, it is he. 

20. Surely he shall not feel quietness, Marg. as in the Heb., know 
The sense is, he shall not know peace or tranquillity. He shall be 
agitated and troubled. Wemyss, however, renders this, ‘Because 
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21 There shall' none of his | ficiency he shall be in straits: 
meat be’ left; therefore shall | every hand of the ? wicked 


no man look for his goods. shall come upon him. 
22 In the fulness of his suf- 23 When he is about to fill 
1 or, be none left for his meat. his belly, God shall cast the 

q Eccles. 5. 13, M. 2 or, troublesome. 


21 Nothing of his food shall remain ; 
Wherefore his prosperity shall not endure. 
22 In the fulness of his abundance he shall be in want; 
The whole power of wretchedness shall come upon him. 
23 Enough indeed shall there be to fill himself— 
God shall send upon him the fury of his anger, 


his appetite could not be satisfied." Noyes, ‘‘ Because his avarice 
was insatiable.” So Rosenmüller explains it. So the Vulgate renders 
it, Nee est satiatus venter ejus. The LXX., “ Neither is there safety 
to his property, nor shall he be saved by his desire." But it seems 
to me that the former is the sense, and that the idea is, that he should 
not know peace or tranquillity after he had obtained the things which 
he had so anxiously sought. T In his belly. Within him; in his 
mind or heart. The viscera in general, in the Scriptures, are regarded 
as the seat of the affections. We confine the idea now to the heart. 
*| He shall not save of that which he desired. Literally, he shall not 
escape with that which was an object of desire. He shall not be 
delivered from the evils which threaten him by obtaining that which 
he desired. All this shall be taken from him. 

21. There shall none of his meat be left. Marg., '* or, be none left for 
his meat." Noyes renders it, ** Because nothing escaped his great- 
ness," Prof, Lee, ‘‘No survivor shall remain for his provision.” 
But the meaning probably is, nothing shall remain of his food, or it 
shall all be wasted, or dissipated. T Therefore shall no man look for 
his goods, Or rather, his goods or his property shall not endure. But 
a great variety of interpretations has been given to the passage. The 
Hebrew word rendered **shall look”’ (or) is from ^m, which means 
to turn round, to twist, to whirl; and thence arises the notion of 
being firm, stable, or strong—as a rope that is twisted is strong. 
That is the idea here; and the sense is, that his property should not 
be secure or firm; or that he should not prosper. Jerome renders it, 
* Nothing shall remain of his goods." The LXX., “ Therefore his 
good things—a?ro) Tà d'yatá—shall not flourish—dy@joe.”’ 

29. In the fulness of his sufficiency. When he seems to have an 
abundance. M He shall be in straits, Either by the dread of calamity, 
or because calamity shall come suddenly upon him, and his property 
shall be swept away. When everything seemed to be abundant, he 
should be reduced to want. T Every hand of the wicked shall come 
upon him. Marg., ** or, troublesome.” The meaning is, that all that 
the wretched or miserable endure should come suddenly upon him. 
Rosenmüller suggests, however, that it means that all the poor, and 
all who had been oppressed and robbed by him would suddenly come 
upon him to recover their own property, and would scatter all that he 
had. The general meaning is clear, that he would be involved in 
misery from every quarter, or on every hand. 

23. When he is about to fill his belly. Or rather, **there shall be 
enough to fill his belly." But what Kind of food it should be is 
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fury of his wrath upon him, and 24 He shall flee from the iron 
shall rain ?£ upon him while | weapon, and the bow of steel 
rhe is eating. shall strike him through. 


r Psa. 78. 30, 31. 


And rain it down upon him while he is eating. 
24 He shall flee from the iron weapon, 
But the bow of brass shall pierce him through. 


indicated in the following part of the verse. God would fill him with 
the food of his displeasure. It is spoken sarcastically, as of a gorman- 
dizer, or aman who lived to enjoy eating; and the meaning is, that 
he should for once have enough. So Rosenmiiller interprets it. 
T God shall cast the fury. This is the kind of food that he shall have. 
God shall fill him with the tokens of his wrath—and he shall have 
enough. T And shall rain it upon him while he is eating. Noyes 
renders this, ‘‘ And rain it down upon him for his food," ‘The mean- 
ing is, that God would pour down his wrath like a plentiful shower 
while he was in the act of eating. In the very midst of his enjoyments 
God would fill him with the tokens of his displeasure. There can be no 
doubt that Zophar designed that this should be understood to be appli- 
cable to Job. Indeed, no one can fail to see that his remarks are made 
with consummate skill, and that they are such as would be fitted £o cut 
deep, as they were doubtless intended to do. ‘The speaker does not, 
indeed, make a direct application of them, but he so makes his selec- 
tion of proverbs that there could be no difficulty in perceiving that 
they were designed to apply to him, who, from such a height of pros- 
perity, had been so suddenly plunged into so deep calamity. 

24, He shall flee from the tron weapon. ‘The sword, or the: spear. 
That is, he shall be exposed to attacks, and shall flee in cowardice 
and alarm. Bands of robbers shall come suddenly upon him, and he 
shall have no safety except in flight, Prof. Lee explains this as 
meaning, ** While he flees from the iron weapon, the brazen bow shall 
pierce him through.” Probably the expression is proverbial, like 
that in Latin, Incidit in Seyllam cupiens vitare Charybdin. The 
bow of steel shall strike him through. That is, the arrow from the bow 
of steel shall strike him down. Bows and arrows were commonly used 
in hunting and in war. ‘To a considerable extent they are still em- 
ployed in Persia, though the use has been somewhat superseded by 
the gun. Bows were made of various materials. The first were, 
undoubtedly, of wood. They were inlaid with horn or ivory, or were 
made in part of metal. Sometimes, it would seem that the whole 
bow was made of metal, though it is supposed that the metal bow was 
not in general use. ‘The weight, if nothing else, would be an objection 
to it. The word which is here rendered steel (mam), means properly 
brass, or copper—but it is certain that brass or copper could never 
have been used to form the main part of the bow, as they are destitute 
of the elasticity which is necessary. Jerome renders it, et irruet in 
arcum zreum—Ae rushes on the brazen bow. So the LXX., rétov xdAretov. 
So the Chaldee, piany xmiy—the bow of brass. There is no certain 
proof that steel was then known—though tron is often mentioned. It 
is possible, however, that though the whole bow was not made of 
brass or copper, yet that such quantities of these metals were employed 
in constructing bows, that they might, without impropriety, be called 
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25 It is drawn and cometh 26 All darkness shall be hia 
out of the body; yea, the | in his secret places; a fire * not 
glittering sword cometh out of | blown shall consume him; it 
his gall: terrors ' are upon | shall go ill with him that is left 
him. in his tabernacle. 

s Psa. 73. 19. t Psa. 21.9; Matt, 3. 12. 


25 One draws out [the arrow], and it cometh through his body, 
The glittering steel cometh out of his gall— 
Terrors are upon him! 
26 Every kind of calamity is treasured up for him; 
A fire not kindled shall consume him ; 
That shall fare ill which is left in his tent. 


bows of brass. The Oriental bow consists of three parts. The handle, 
or middle part—that on which the arrow rested— was straight, and 
might be made of wood, brass, copper, or any other strong substance. 
To this was affixed, at cach end, pieces of horn, or of any other elastic 

substance in this form, and to the ends of 
ae De these horns the string was applied. The 

straight piece might have been of brass, and 
so without impropriety it might be called a brazen bow. It is not 
properly rendered steel at any rate, as the word here used is never 
employed to denote iron or steel. 

25. It is drawn. Or rather, “he draws’’—that is, he draws out 
the arrow that has been shot at him; or it may mean, as Prof. Lee 
supposes, that he draws, that is, some one draws the arrow from its 
quiver, or the sword from its sheath, in order to smite him. The 
object is to describe his death, and to show that he should be certainly 
overtaken with calamity. Zophar, therefore, goes through the pro- 
cess by which he would be shot down, or shows that he could not 
escape, T And cometh out of the body. That is, the arrow, or the 
glittering blade. It has penetrated the body, and passed through it. 
He shall be pierced through and through. {| The glittering sword. 
Heb. ?U—the glittering; scil. thing, or weapon, and is given to the 
sword because it is kept bright. T Cometh out of his gall. Supposed 
to be the seat of life. See notes, ch. xvi. 13. 4 Terrors are upon 
him. The terrors of death. 

26. All darkness shall be hid tn his secret places. The word darkness 
here, as is common, means evidently calamity. The phrase is hid 
means, is treasured up for him. The phrase ix his secret places may 
mean ‘for his treasures," or instead of the great treasures which he 
had laid up for himself. The apostle Paul has a similar expression, 
in which, perhaps, he makes an allusion to this place; Rom. ii, 6, 
‘But, after thy hardness and impenitent heart, treasurest up unto 
thyself wrath, against the day of wrath.” Treasures formerly were 
laid up in secret places, or places of darkness, that were regarded as 
inaccessible. See notes on Isa. xlv. 8. T A fire not blown. A fire 
unkindled. Probably the meaning is, a fire that man has not kindled, 
or that is of heavenly origin. The language is such as would convey 
the idea of being consumed by lightning, and probably Zophar in- 
tended to refer to such calamities as had come upon the family of Job, 
ch. i. 16. There is much tact in this speech of Zophar, and in the 
discourses of his friends on this point. They never, I believe, refer 
expressly to the calamities that had come upon Job and his family. 
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27 The heaven shall reveal | shall rise up against him. 
his iniquity; and the earth 


27 The heavens shall reveal his iniquity ; 
And the earth shall rise up against him. 
They never in so many words say that those calamities were proof of 
the wrath of heaven. But they go on to mention a great many 
similar eases in the abstract, to prove that the wicked would be 
destroyed in that manner; that when such calamities came upon men, 
it was proof that they were wicked, and they leave Job himself to 
make the application. The allusion, as in this case, was too broad to 
be misunderstood, and Job was not slow in regarding it as intended 
for himself. Prof. Lee (in loc.) supposes that there may be an allu- 
sion here to the '* fire that shall not be quenched,” or to the future 
punishment of the wicked. But this seems to me to be foreign to the 
design of the argument, and not to be suggested or demanded by the 
use of the word, ‘The argument is not conducted on the supposition 
that men will be punished in the future world. "That would at once 
have given à new phase to the whole controversy, and would have 
settled it at once. The question was about the dealings of God in this 
life, and whether men are punished according to their deeds here, 
Had there been a knowledge of the future world of rewards and punish- 
ments, the whole difficulty would have vanished at once, and the con- 
troversy would have been ended. T Jt shall go ill with him that is left in 
his tabernacle. Heb., ip yy —'' It shall be ill with whatever survives 


or remains in his tent." That is, all that remains in his dwelling 
shall be destroyed. Prof. Lee renders it, **In his tent shall his sur- 
vivor be broken’’—supposing that the word YI is from Y73, to break, 
But it is more probably from yn, to be evil; to suffer evil; to come off 
ill; and the sense is, that evil, or calamity, would come upon all that 
should remain in his dwelling. 

27. The heaven shall reveal his iniquity, The meaning here is, that 
the whole creation would conspire against such aman, Heaven and 
earth would be arrayed against him. The course of events would be 
so ordered as to seem designed to bring his character out, and to show 
what he was. He would attempt to conceal his sin, but it would be 
in vain. He would hide it in his bosom, but it would be developed. 
He would put on the air of piety and innocence, but his secret sin 
would be known. ‘This seems to be the general sense of the verse; and 
it is not necessary to attempt to show ow it would be done— whether 
by lightning from heaven, as Noyes supposes, or whether by some direct 
manifestation from the skies. Probably the meaning is, that the 
Divine dispensations towards such a man—theoverwhelming calamities 
which he would experience— would show what he was. The word 
heaven is not unfrequently put for God himself. Dan. iv. 23, “The 
heavens do rule." Luke xv. 21, *I have sinned against heaven.” 
"| The earth shall rise up against him. Calamities from the earth. 
The course of events here. Want of success—sterility of soil—blight 
and mildew, would rise up against such a man and show what he was, 
His real character would in some way be brought out, and it would 
be seen that he was a wicked man. Comp. Judg. v. 20: 


They fought from heaven, 
The stars in their courses fought against Sisera, 
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28 The increase of his house 29 This «s the portion of a 
shall depart, and his goods shall | wicked man from God, and the 
flow away in the day of his | heritage ' appointed unte him 


wrath. | by God. 


1 of his decree from. 
28 The property of his house shall disappear— 

Flowing away in the day of the wrath of God. 
29 This is the portion of the wicked man from God, 

And the inheritance appointed for him by the Almighty. 


28. The increase of his house shall depart. Sept., ‘ Destruction shall 
bring his house to an end.” The word rendered ** depart" (by from 
1122), means, properly, skall go into captivity. The sense is, that what- 
ever he had laid up in his house would entirely disappear. % His 
goods shall flow away. What he had gained would seem to flow away 
like water. T In the day of his wrath. The wrath of God—for so the 
connexion demands. 

29. This is the portion of a wicked man. This conclusion is similar 
to that whieh Bildad drew at the elose of his speech, ch. xviii. 21. 
Zophar intended, undoubtedly, that Job should apply it to himself, 
and that he should draw the inference, that one who had been treated 
in this manner must be a wicked man. T And the heritage appointed. 
Marg., of his decree from. The Hebrew is, ** of his word" (nax) that 
is, of his purpose. The idea is, that this is the Divine rule, or arrange- 
ment, It is not a matter of chance. It is the result of appointment; 
and when men are afflicted in this manner, we are to conclude that 
God regards them as guilty. The whole object of the discussion was 
to arrive at the principles of the Divine administration. Nothing is 
attributed to chance; and nothing is ascribed to second causes, except 
as indicating the will of God. It is assumed, that the course of events 
in the world was a sufficient exponent of the Divine intention, and 
that when they understood how God treated a man, they could clearly 
understand how he regarded his character. The principle is a good 
one, when the whole of existence is taken into the account; the fault 
here was in taking in only a small part of existence—this short life— 
and hastening to the conclusion, that the character could be certainly 
determined by the manner in which God deals with men here, 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XXI. 


In this chapter, Job takes up the subject which had been under diseussion, 
and replies, not only to Zophar, but to Eliphaz and Bildad, who had main- 
tained the same opinions. Thev had asserted, and endeavoured to prove at 
great length, that the wicked are punished in this life, and had inferred that 
when a man suffers much, it is full proof that he is eminently wicked. This 
point they had argued as the result of their own observation, and had main- 
tained that it was the doctrine which bad been settled by the course of 
events, and embodied in numerous proverbs. It was time to examine that 
position, and to see whether it was so, and Job enters on that task in this 
chapter. The chapter comprises the following points: 

(1.) The exordium, in which he asks their patient attention to what he had 
to say, and says, that when he had spoken, they might mock on, vers. 1—3. 

(2.) He saya that his complaint is not to man, and that his condition was 
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CHAPTER XXI. speech, and let this be your 
RUT Job answered and said, consolations. 
2 Hear diligently my 


THE SECOND SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONCLUDED, 


The answer of Job.—Ch. xxi. 


1 Bur Job answered and said: 
2 Hear attentively my speech ; 
And let this be your consolation. 


sach as to excite commiseration, and should, at least, have led them to be 
silent, and not to have overwhelmed him with reproaches, vers. 4—6. 

(3.) He then enters on the great question. He takes up the inquiry, 
whether it is a matter of fact that the wicked suffer in this life, and are over- 
whelmed with calamity, as his friends maintained. He defends the contrary 
opinion, and shows that so far was this from being a fact, that they were 
otten eminently prosperous, and that their just doom must be in another 
state, vers. 7—84. This important argument comprises the following par- 
ticulars, viz.—(2) He states as a fact that they are prosperous, vers. 7—15. 
They live to a great age; they are mighty ; their houses are secure; they 
are successful in business; they have instruments of joy in their dwellings; 
they and their families live in thoughtless mirth; they die without long- 
continued pain ; and all this when the effect of their whole lives has been to 
exclude God from their dwellings, aud they have been saying to him, Depart 
from us. (b) It might be said that calamity came often upon the wicked, 
and that their candle was suddenly put out, and that woes were laid up for 
their children, vers. 16—21. But Job maintains that this is no certain rule 
of judging. This happened not to them alone. Of two persons of the same 
character, one might be seen dying in the midst of comforts, his breasts full 
of milk, and his bones moistened with marrow, and another in the bitterness 
of his soul; and how could any certain inference be drawn respecting their 
character from the dispensations of Providence towards them? How could 
it be certainly inferred that the man who suffered much was a wicked man, 
and that the other was a favourite of Heaven? They lie down alike in the 
dust, after the various dispensations in regard to them, and both come to the 
same end in the grave, vers. 22—26. (e) Job seems to have supposed, from 
something in their manner, that his friends were not satisfied still, ver 27. 
They would ask, Where were the dwelling-places of the mighty men of 
wickedness? What became of princes, and the great and proud oppressors ? 
Were they not cut off, and permanently consigned to the grave? To these 
questions, which they might be disposed to ask, Job states what he supposes 
to be the true doctrine in regard to the wicked, and what would accord with 
all the facts, as far as we can observe them. This doctrine he professes to 
have learned from travellers, and says that it was the result of their careful 
inquiries on this important subject in foreign lands. He maintains, there- 
fore (vers. 29—34), that the true doctrine was, the wicked were reserved for 
future destruction. Now he maintains they were prospered. No one dares 
attack them to their face; no one punishes them. They live in prosperity, 
and they lie down peacefully in the grave, and the clods of the valley are a3 
sweet to them as to other men. They are accompanied to the grave by 
multitudes; they drew numbers after them by their example ; and in their 
death they are publicly bemoaued. Their punishment must be beyond the 
tomb. Job thus, with boldness, attacks the main principle—a principle 
which they regarded as settled. He carried the war into their camp, and 
the controversy after this became feebler, until his opponents were wholly 
silenced, and they ceased to attempt to answer him. 


2. Hear diligently. Heb., “Hearing hear’’—that is, hear atten- 
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3 Suffer me that I may |to man? and if ~it were so, 
speak; and after that I have | why should not my spirit be 
spoken, mock on. ! troubled ? 

4 As for me, ts my complaint 1 hortened) 

3 Bear with me, and I will speak ; 
And after I have spoken, mock on! 


4 As for me, is my argument before man? 
And if this be so, why should not my spirit be in anguish ? 


tively. What he was about to say was worthy of their solemn 
consideration. T And let this be your consolations. That is, “You 
came to me for the professed purpose of giving me consolation. In 
that you have wholly failed. You have done nothing to sustain or 
comfort me; but all that you have said has only tended to exasperate 
me, and to increase my sorrow. If you will now hear me attentively, 
I will take ¿hat as a consolation, and it shall be in the place of what I 
had a right to expect from you, It will be some comfort if I am per- 
mitted to express my sentiments without interruption, and I will 
accept it as a proof of kindness on your part.” 

3. Suffer me that I may speak. Allow me to speak without inter- 
ruption, or bear with me while I freely express my sentiments—it is 
all that I nowask. T And after that I have spoken, mock on. Resume 
your reproaches, if you will, when I am done. I ask only the pri- 
vilege of expressing my thoughts on a very important point, and when 
that is done, I will allow you to resume your remarks as you have 
done before, and you may utter your sentiments without interruption, 
Or it may be that Job utters this in a kind of triumph, and that he 
feels that what he was about to say was so important that it would end 
the argument; and that all they could say after that would be mere 
mockery and reviling. The word rendered mock on (399) means, 
originally, to stammer, to speak unintelligibly—then to speak in a 
barbarous or foreign language—then to deride or to mock, to ridicule 
or insult. The idea is, that they might mock his woes, and torture 
his feelings as they had done, if they would only allow him to express 
his sentiments. 

4, As for me, is my complaint to man? There is some difficulty in 
the interpretation of this verse, and considerable variety of explana- 
tion may be seen among expositors. The object of the verse is plain. 
It is to state a reason why they should hear him with patience and 
without interruption. The meaning of this part of the verse probably 
is, that his principal difficulty was not with his friends, but with God. 
It was not so much what they had said that gave him trouble, as it 
was what God had done. Severe and cutting as were their rebukes, 
yet it was far more trying to him to be treated as he had been by 
God, as if he were a great sinner. That was what he could not 
understand. Perplexed and troubled, therefore, by the mysterious- 
ness of the Divine dealings, his friends ought to be willing to listen 
patiently to what he had to say; and in his anxiety to find out why 
God had treated him so, they ought not at once to infer that he was 
a wicked man, and to overwhelm him with increased anguish of spirit. 
It will be recollected that Job repeatedly expressed the wish to be 
permitted to carry his cause at once up to God, and to have his 
adjudication on it. See notes on ch. xiii. 3, 18, seq. It is that to 
which he refers when he says here, that he wished to have the cause 
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5 ! Mark me, and be gs- 6 Even when I remember, I 
tonished, and lay " your hand | am afraid, and trembling taketh 
upon your mouth. hold on my flesh. 


1 Look unto. uch. 40. 4. 


5 Look on me, and be astonished! 
And lay your hand on your mouth! 

6 When I think on it, I am confounded ; 
And trembling seizes on my flesh. 


before God, and not before man. It was a matter which he wished 
to refer to the Almighty, and he ought to be allowed to express his 
sentiments with entire freedom. One of the difficulties in under- 
standing this verse arises from the word complaint. We use it in the 
sense of murmuring, or repining ; but this, I think, is not its meaning 
here. It is used rather in the sense of cause, argument, reasoning, or 
reflections, The Hebrew word my means, properly, that which is 
brought out—from mip, to bring out, to put forth, to produce—as 
buds, leaves, flowers; and then it means words—as brought out, or 
spoken; and then meditations, reflections, discourses, speeches; and 
then it may mean complaint. But there is no evidence that the word 
is used in that sense here. It means his reflections, or arguments, 
They were not to man. He wished to carry them at once before God, 
and he ought, therefore, to be allowed to speak freely. Jerome 
renders it, disputatio mea. The LXX., éAeytis—used here, probably, 
in the sense of an argument to produce conviction, as it is often. 
T And if it were so, why should not my spirit be troubled? Marg., 
shortened, meaning the same as troubled, afflicted, or impatient. A 
more literal translation will better express the idea which is now lost 
sight of, ** And if so, why should not my spirit be distressed ?" That 
is, since my cause is with God—since my difficulty is in understand- 
ing his dealings with me—since I have carried my cause up to him, 
and all now depends on him, why should I not be allowed to have 
solicitude in regard to the result? If I manifest anxiety, who can 
blame me? Who would not, when his ali was at stake, and when 
the Divine dealings towards him were su mysterious? 

5. Mark me. Marg., Look unto. Literally, * Look upon me.” That 
is, attentively look on me, on my sufferings, on my disease, and my 
losses. See if I am a proper object of reproach and mockery—see if 
I have not abundant reason to be in deep distress when God has 
afflicted me in a manner so unusual and mysterious. And be 
astonished, Silent astonishment should be evinced instead of censure. 
You should wonder that a man whose life has been a life of piety 
should exhibit the spectacle which yon now behold, while so many 
proud contemners of God are permitted to live in affluence and ease 
T Ánd lay your hand upon your mouth. As a token of silence and 
wonder. So Plutarch, de Iside et Osiride, ** Wherefore, he had laid 
his finger on his mouth as a symbol of silence and admiration— 
éxeuvias kal auos aDuBoXov." 

6. Even when I remember, I am afraid. I have an internal shud- 
dering and horror when I recall the scenes through which I have 
passed. I am myself utterly overwhelmed at the magnitude of my 
own sufferings, and they are such as should excite commiseration in 
your hearts. Some, however, have connected this with the following 
verse, supposing the idea to be, that he was horror-stricken when he 
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7 Wherefore * do the wicked | live, become old, yea, are 
z Jer. 12. 1, 9. mighty in power? 


7 Why is it that the wicked live, 
- Grow old, yea, are mighty in wealth ? 


contemplated the prosperity of wicked men. But there seems to me 
to be no reason for this interpretation. His object is undoubtedly to 
show them that there was enough in his case to awe them into 
silence; and he says, in order to show that, that the recollection of 
his sufferings perfectly overwhelmed Aim, and filled him with horror. 
They who have passed through scenes of peculiar danger, or of great 
bodily suffering, can easily sympathize with Job here. The very 
recollection will make the flesh tremble. 

7. Wherefore do the wicked live. Job comes now to the main design 
of his argument in this chapter, to show that it is a fact that the 
wicked often have great prosperity; that they are not treated in this 
life according to their character ; and that itis not a fact that men of 
eminent wickedness, as his friends maintained, would meet, in this 
life, with proportionate sufferings. He says that the fact is, that 
they enjoy great prosperity ; that they live to a great age; aud that 
they are surrounded with the comforts of life in an eminent degree. 
The meaning is, *If you are positive that the wicked are treated 
according to their character in this life, that great wickedness is 
followed by great judgments, how is it to be accounted for that they 
live, and grow old, and are mighty in power?" Job assumes the fact 
to be so, and proceeds to argue as if that were indisputable. It is 
remarkable that the fact was not adverted to at an earlier period of 
the debate. It would have done much to settle the controversy. The 
question, ** Why do the wicked live?" is one of great importance at 
all times, and one which it is natural to ask, but which it is not even 
yet always easy to answer. Some points are clear, and may be easily 
suggested. They are such as these: They live (1) to show the for- 
bearance and long-suffering of God; (2) to furnish a full illustration 
of the character of the human heart; (3) to afford them ample space 
for repentance, so that there shall not be the semblance of a ground 
of complaint when they are called before God, and are condemned ; 
(4) because God intends to make some of them the monuments of his 
mercy, and more fully to display the riches of his grace in their con- 
version, as he did in the case of Paul, Augustine, John Bunyan, and 
John Newton; (5) they may be preserved to be the instruments of 
his executing some important purpose by them, as was the case with 
Pharaoh, Sennacherib, and Nebuchadnezzar ; or (6) he keeps them 
that the great interests of society may be carried on; that the affairs 
of the commercial and the political world may be forwarded by their 
skill and talent. For some or all these purposes, it may be, the 
wicked are kept in the land of the living, and are favoured with great 
external prosperity, while many a Christian is oppressed, afflicted, 
and crushed to the dust. Of the fact there can be no doubt; of the 
reasons for the fact there will be a fuller development in the future 
world than there can be now. % Become old, The friends of Job had 
maintained that the wicked would be cut off. Job, on the other 
hand, affirms that they live on to old age. The fact is, that many of 
the wicked are cut off for their sins in early life, but that some live on 
to an extreme old age. ‘The argument of Job is founded on the fact, 
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8 Their seea is established in 10 Their bull gendereth, and 
their sight with them, and their | faileth not; their cow calveth, 
offspring before their eyes. and casteth not her calf. 

9 Their houses are 'safe 11 They send forth their 
from fear, neither is the rod of | little ones like a flock, and 
God upon them. their children dance. 


1 peace from. 


8 Their children are established before them, and with them, 
And their posterity before their eyes. 
9 Their houses arc safe from alarms, 
And the rod of God is not upon them. 
10 Their cattle conceive and fail not; 
Their heifer calveth, and casteth not her young. 
11 They send forth their little ones like a flock, 
And their children sportively play. 


that any should live to old age, as, according to the principles of his 
friends, all were treated in this life according to their character. 
T Yea, are mighty in power. Or, rather, in wealth—>bn. Jerome, 
* Are comforted in riches’ —confortatique divitiis. So the LXX., ev 
zAovro. The idea is, that they become very rich. 

8. Their seed. Their children—their posterity. T Is established in 
their sight. Around them, where they may often see them—where 
they may enjoy their society. The friends of Job had maintained, 
with great positiveness and earnestness, that the children of wicked 
men would be eut off. See ch. xviii. 19; xx. 28. This position Job 
now directly controverts, and says that it is a fact that, so far from 
being eut off, they are often established in the very presence of their 
ungodly parents, and live and prosper. How, he asks, is this con- 
sistent with the position that God deals with men in this life accord- 
ing to their character ? 

9. Their houses are safe from fear. Marg., peace from. The friends 
of Job had maintained just the contrary. See ch. xx. 27, 28; xv. 
21—24. Their idea was, that the wicked man would never be free 
from alarms, Job says that they lived in security and peace, and 
that their houses are preserved from the intrusions of evil-minded 
men. T Neither is the rod of God upon them. The rod is an emblem 
of punishment. The idea is, that they were free from the chastise- 
ments which their sins deserved. There ean be no doubt that there 
are cases enough in which the wicked live in security, to justify Job 
in all that he here affirms, as there are instances enough in which the 
wicked are eut off for their sins, to make what his friends said 
plausible. The truth is, good and evil are intermingled. There is a 
general course of events by which the wicked are involved in calamity 
in this life, and the righteous are prospered; but still there are so 
many exceptions as to show the necessity of a future state of rewards 
and punishments. To us, who look to that future world, all is clear. 
But that view of the future state of retribution was not possessed by 
Job and his friends. 

10. Their bull gendereth. See Rosenmiiller and Lee on this verse. 
Comp. Bochart, Hieroz. P. i. lib. ii. c. xxx. The general idea is, that 
the wicked were prospered as wellas the pious. God did not interpose 
by a miracle to cut off their cattle, and to prevent their becoming rich. 

ll. They send forth their little ones, Their numerous and happy 
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19 They take the timbrel | sound of the organ. 
and harp, and rejoice at the 


12 They exhilarate themselves with the tabor and harp, 
And rejoice at the sound of the pipe. 


children they send forth to plays and pastimes. T Like a flock. In 
great numbers. ‘This is an exquisitely beautiful image of prosperity, 
‘What can be more so than a group of happy children around a man’s 
dwelling? T And their children dance. Dance for joy. They are play- 
ful and sportive, like the lambs of the flock. It is the skip of playful- 
ness and exultation that is referred to here, and not the set and 
formal dance where children are instructed in the art ; to sportiveness 
of children in the fields, the woods, and on the lawn, and not the set 
step taught in the dancing-school. The word here used (5?) means 
to leap, to skip—as from joy, and then to dance. Jerome has well 
rendered it, exultant lusibus—'* they leap about in their plays." So 
the LXX., xpooralCovaw—they frolick or play. There is no evidence 
here that Job meant to say that they taught their children to dance; 
that they caused them to be trained in anything that now corre- 
sponds to dancing-schools; and that he meant to say that such a 
training was improper, and tended to exclude God from the heart. 
The image is one simply of health, abundance, exuberance of feeling, 
cheerfulness, prosperity. The houses were free from alarms; the 
fields were filled with herds and flocks, and their families of happy 
and playful children were around them. ‘The object of Job was not 
to say that all this was in itself wrong, but that it was a plain matter 
of fact that God did not take away the comforts ofall the wicked, and 
overwhelm them with calamity. Of the impropriety of training 
children in a dancing-school there ought to be but one opinion among 
the friends of religion (see National Preacher for Jan. 1844, vol. xviii. 
p. 10); but there is no evidence that Job referred to any such training 
here, and this passage should not be adduced to prove that dancing 
is wrong. It refers to the playfulness and the cheerful sports of 
children, and God has made them so that they will find pleasure in 
such sports, and so that they are benefited by them. ‘There is not a 
more lovely picture of happiness and of the benevolence of God any- 
where on earth than in such groups of children, and in their sportive- 
ness and playfulness there is no more that is wrong than there is in 
the gambols of the lambs of the flock. 

12. They take the timbrel. They have instruments of cheerful 
music in their dwellings; and this is an evidence that they are not 
treated as the friends of Job had maintained. Instead of being, as 
they asserted, overwhelmed with calamity, they are actually happy. 
They have all that can make them cheerful, and their houses exhibit 
all that is usually the emblem of contentment and peace. Rosen- 
müller and Noyes suppose this to mean, ‘‘ They sing to the timbrel 
sna narp;'" that is, “they raise up” (xt) scil. the coice to accom- 
pany the timbrel. Dr, Good renders it, ** They rise up to the tabor 
and harp, and trip merrily te the sound of the pipe," So Wemyss. 
It is literally, ‘They rise up with the tabor;" and the word voice 
may be understood, and the meaning may be that they accompany 
the timbrel with the veice, The Vulg. and the LXX., however, 
render it, they ‘‘take up the timbrel,” Dr. Good supposes that the 
allusion is to the modes of dancing; to their raising themselves in an 
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13 They spend their days in | ' wealth, and in a moment go 
Lor, mirth. down to the grave. 


13 They spend their days in [the enjoyment of] good, 
And in an instant they go down to the grave. 


erect position, and then changing their position—advancing and re- 
treating as in alternate dances; and quotes the following exquisite 
piece of poetry as illustrating it : 


“Now pursuing, now retreating, 
Now in circling troops they meet ; 
To brisk notes, in cadence meeting, 
Glance their many-twinkling feet.” 


Still, it seems me, that the exact idea has not been expressed. It is 
this, ‘‘ They raise, or elevate (ar), scil. THEMSELVES ;" that is, they 
become exhilarated and excited at the sound of music. It is in their 
dwellings, and it is one of the indications of joy. Instead of lamenta- 
tions and woe, as his friends said there would be in such dwellings, 
Job says that there was there the sound of musie and mirth; that 
they exhilarated themselves, and were happy. On the word ren- 
dered “ timbrel’ (mm) and the word “harp” (W3), see notes on Isa, 
v.12. T At the sound of the organ. The word organ we now apply to 
an instrument of music which was wholly unknown in the time of Job. 
With us it denotes an instrument consisting of pipes, which are filled 
with wind, and of stops touched by the fingers. It is the largest and 
most harmonious of the wind instruments, and is blown by bellows. 
That such an instrument was known in the time of Job is wholly 
improbable, and it is not probable that it would be used for the pur- 
poses here referred to if it were known. Jerome renders it organ ; 
the LXX., WaAuou— the sound of a song;’’ Noyes, pipe; Lee, lyre; 
Good and Wemyss, pipe. The Hebrew word (227?) is derived from 
222,—to breathe, to blow; and itis manifest that the reference is to 
some wind instrument. Various forms of wind instruments were 
early invented, and this is expressly mentioned as having been early 
in use. Thus it is said of Jubal (Gen. iv. 21), ** He was the father of 
all such as handle the harp and organ"—379. It was probably at 
first a rude reed or pipe, which came ultimately to be changed to the 
fife and the flute. It is here mentioned merely as an instrument 
exciting hilarity, and in the mere use of such an instrument there can 
be nothing improper. Job does not mean, evidently, to complain of 
itas wrong. He is simply showing that the wicked live in ease and 
prosperity, and are not subjected to trials and calamities as his friends 
maintained. 

13. They spend their days in wealth. Marg., or mirth. Literally, 
“they wear out their days in good,"—x3w3. Vulg., in bonis. Sept., 
êv aryabois—in good things; in the enjoyment of good. They are not 
oppressed with the evils of poverty and want, but they have abun- 
dance of “the good things" of life, T And in a moment go down to 
the grave. Heb., to Sheol—but here meaning evidently the grave. 
The idea is, that when they die they are not afflicted with lingering 
disease, and great bodily pain; but having lived to an old age in the 
midst of comforts, they drop off suddenly and quietly, and sleep in 
the grave. God gives them prosperity while they live; and when 
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14 Therefore ¥ they say unto | desire not the knowledge of thy 
God, Depart from us; for we | ways. 
y ch. £2. 17. 
14 And they say to God, ** Depart from us; 
** We desire not the knowledge of thy ways. 


they come to die he does not come forth with the severe expressions 
of his displeasure, and oppress them with long and lingering sickness. 
The author of the seventy-third Psalm had a view of the death of the 
wicked remarkably similar to this, when he said— 


For I was envious at the foolish, 

When I saw the prosperity of the wicked. 
For there are no bands in their death, 
But their strength is firm.—Vers, 3, 4. 


All that Job says here is predicated on the supposition that such 
a sudden removal is preferable to death accompanied with long and 
lingering illness. The idea is, that it is in itself desirable to live in 
tranquillity ; to reach an honourable old age, surrounded by children 
and friends, and then quietly and suddenly to drop into the grave 
without being a burden to friends, The wicked, he says, often live 
such a life; and he infers, therefore, that it is not a fact that God 
deals with men according to their character in this life, and that it is 
not right to draw an inference respecting their moral character from 
his dealings with them in this world. ‘There are instances enough 
occurring in every age like those supposed here by Job, to justify the 
conclusion which he draws. 

14. Therefore. This would seem to indicate that the result of their 
living in this manner was that they rejected God, or that one of the 
consequences of their being prospered would be that they would cast 
off his government and authority; that they renounced him because 
they were thus prosperous, or because they wished to train up their 
children in merriment and dancing. All this may be true in itself, 
but that idea is not in the Hebrew. That is simply, “and they say "— 
now. So the Vulgate; the LXX.; the Chaldee—qvwow; and the 
Syriac. The word “therefore” should not have been inserted. Job 
is not affirming that their mode of life is a reason why they reject the 
claims of God, but that it is a simple fact that they do live, even in this 
prosperity, in the neglect of God. ‘This is the gist of what he is say- 
ing, that being thus wicked they were in fact prospered, and not 
punished as his friends had maintained. T They say unto God. This 
is the language of their conduct. Men do not often formally and 
openly say this; but it is the language of their deportment. *l Depart 
from us, This is about all that the wicked say of God. They wish 
him to lct them alone. They do not desire that he would come into 
their habitations ; they would be glad never more to hear his name. 
Yet what a state of mind is this! What must be the condition and 
character of the human heart when this desire is felt! | IVe desire 
not the knowledge of thy ways. We have no wish to become acquainted 
with God. His “ways” here mean his government, his law, his 
claims—whatever God does. Never was there a better description of 
the feelings of the human heart than is here expressed. The ways 
of God are displeasing to men, and they seek to crowd from their 
minds all respect to his commandments and claims. Yet, if this is 
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15 What *7s the Almighty, | what profit ^should we have, if 
that we should serve him? and | we pray unto him? 
z Exod. 5.2. @ Mal. 3. 14. 16 Lo, their good ts not in 


15 ** Who is the Almighty that we should serve him, 
“ And what will it profit us if we pray unto him?” 
16 “ Lo, their good" [you say] ‘‘is not 1n their own hand’”— 


the character of man, assuredly he is very far from being a holy being. 
What higher proof of depravity cAN there be, than that a man has no 
desire to know anything about a pure and holy God; no pleasure in 
becoming acquainted with his Maker ! 

76, What is the Almighty, that we should serve him? Comp., for 
similar expressions, Exod. v. 2; Prov. xxx. 9. The meaning here is, 
** What claim has the Almighty, or who is he, that we should be bound 
to obey and worship him? What authority has he over us? Why 
should we yield our will to his, and why submit to his claims?’’ This 
is the language of the human heart everywhere. Man seeks to deny 
the authority of God over him, and to feel that he has no claim to his 
service. He desires to be independent. He would cast off the claims 
of God. Forgetful that he made, and that he sustains him; regard- 
Jess of his infinite perfections, and of the fact that he is dependent on 
him every moment, he asks with contempt, what right God has to set 
up a dominion over himy Such is man—a creature of a day— 
dependent for every breath he draws on that Great Being whose 
government and authority he so contemptuously disowns and rejects ! 
T And what profit should we have, if we pray unto him? What advan- 
tage would it be to us should we worship him? Men still ask this 
question, or, if not openly asked, they feel the force of it in their 
hearts. Learn hence, (1.) That wicked men are influenced by a 
regard to self in the inquiry about God, and in meeting his claims. 
They do not ask what is right, but what advantage will accrue to them. 
(2.) If they see no immediate benefit arising from worshipping God, 
they will not do it. Multitudes abstain from prayer, and from the 
house of God, because they cannot see how their self-interest would 
be promoted by it. (3.) Men ought to serve God, without respect to 
the immediate, selfish, and personal good that may follow to them- 
selves. It is a good in itself to worship God. It is what is right; 
what the conscience says ought to be done: yet, (1.) It is not dificult 
to answer the question which the sinner puts. There is an advantage 
in calling upon God. ‘There is (a) the possibility of obtaining the 
pardon of sin by prayer—an immense and unspeakable “profit” to a 
dying and guilty man ; (5) a peace which this world cannot furnish— 
worth more than all that it costs to obtain it; (c) support in trial in 
answer to prayer—in a world of suffering of more value than silver 
and gold; (d) the salvation of friends in answer to prayer—an object 
that should be one of intense interest to those who love their friends ; 
(e) eternal life—the ** proft” of which who ean estimate? What are 
the few sacrifices which reiigion requires, compared with the infinite 
and immortal blessings which may be obtained by asking for them? 
“ Profit!" What can be done by man that will be turned to so good 
an account as to pray? Where can man make so good an investment 
of time and strength as by calling on God to save his soul, and to bless 
his friends and the world? 

16, Lo, their good is not in their hand, Schultens, Rosenmüller 
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wicked is far from me. oft cometh their destruction 
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(Far from me be the defence of the wicked ;) 
17 [But] how often does it occur that the light of the wicked is put out, 
d that destruction cometh upon them, 
And that God distributeth to them sorrows in his wrath? 


— 


and Noyes suppose, I think correctly, that this is to be understood 
ironically, or as referring to what they had maintained. ‘Lo! you 
say, that their good is not in their hand! They do not enjoy pros- 
perity, do they? They are soon overwhelmed with calamity, are 
they? How often have I seen it otherwise! How often is it a fact 
that they continue to enjoy prosperity, and live and die in peace!" 
The common interpretation, which Prof. Lee has adopted, seems to 
me to be much less probable. According to that it means, that “their 
prosperity was not brought about or preserved by their own power, 
It was by the power of God, and was under his control. An inscru- 
table Providence governs all things." But the true sense is, that Job 
is replying to the arguments which they had advanced; and one of 
those was, that whatever prosperity they had was not at all secure, 
but that in a moment it might be, and often was, wrested from them. 
Job maintains the contrary, and affirms that it was a somewhat 
unusual occurrence (ver. 17) that the wicked were plunged into 
sudden calamity. The phrase ‘‘in their hand” means in their power, 
or under their control, and at their disposal. T The counsel of the 
wicked is far from me. Or rather, “far be it from me!" Perhaps 
the meaning is this: ** Do not misunderstand me. I maintain that the 
wicked are often prospered, and that God does not in this life deal 
with them according to their deserts. They have life, and health, 
and property. But do not suppose that I am their advocate. Far be 
it from me to defend them, Far from me be their counsels and their 
plans. I have no sympathy with them. But I maintain merely that 
your position is not correct that they are always subjected to calamity, 
and that the character of men can always be known by the dealings 
of Providence towards them.” Or it may mean, that he was not 
disposed to be united with them. They were, in fact, prospered; but 
though they were prospered, he wished to have no part in their plans 
and counsels. He would prefer a holy life, with all the ills that might 
attend it. 

17, How oft is the candle of the wicked put out? Marg., lamp. A 
light, or a lamp, was an image of prosperity. There is, probably, an 
allusion here to what had been maintained by Bildad, ch. xviii. 4, 6, 
that the light of the wicked would be extinguished, and their dwell- 
ings made dark. See notes on those verses. Job replies to this by 
asking how often it occurred. He inquires whether it was a frequent 
thing. By this, he implies that it was not universal; that it was a 
less frequent occurrence than they supposed. The meaning is, ** How 
often does it, in fact, happen that the light of the wicked is extin- 
guished, and that God distributes sorrows among them in his anger? 
Much less frequently than you suppose, for he bestows upon many of 
them tokens of abundant prosperity." In this manner, by an appeal 
to fact and observation, Job aims to convince them that their position 
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etorm ' carrieth away. rewardeth him, and he shall 
1 stealeth away. | 2 i,e. the punishment know 3t. 
PII c Exod. 90. 5; Ezek. 18. 14. 


18 How often are they as stubble before the wind, 
And as chaff that the storm carrieth away? 

19 [You say], ‘God layeth up his iniquity for his children, 
** He rewardeth him, and he shall know it. 


was wrong, and that it was not true that the wicked were invariably 
overwhelmed with calamity, as they had maintained. T God distri- 
buteth sorrows. The word God here is understood, but there ean be 
no doubt that it is correct. Job means to ask, how often it 
was true in fact that God apportioned the sorrows which he sent 
on men in accordance with their character? How often, in fact, 
did he treat the wicked as they deserved, and overwhelm them with 
calamity? It was not true that he did it, by any means, as often as 
they maintained, or so as to make it a certain rule in judging of 
character. 

18. They are as stubble before the wind, According to the interpreta- 
tion proposed of the previous verse, this may be read as a question, 
“ How often is it that the wicked are made like stubble? You say 
that God deals with men exactly according to their characters, and 
that the wicked are certainly subjected to calamities; but how often 
does this, in fact, occur? Isit a uniform law? Do they not, in fact, 
live in prosperity, and arrive at a good old age?" It is not uncommon 
in the Scriptures to compare the wicked with stubble, and to affirm 
that they shall be driven away, as the chaff is driven by the wind. 
See notes, Isa. xvii. 18. The storm carrieth away. Marg., stealeth 
away. This is a literal translation of the Hebrew. The idea is that of 
stealing away before one is aware, as a thief carries off spoil. 

19. God layeth up his iniquity for his children. Marg., i. e. the 
punishment of iniquity. This is a reference evidently to the opinion 
which they had maintained. It may be rendered, ** You say that God 
layeth up iniquity,” etc. They had affirmed that not only did God, 
as a great law, punish the wicked in this life, but that the conse- 
quences of their sins passed over to their posterity; or, if they were 
not punished, yet the calamity would certainly come on their 
descendants. See ch. xviii. 19, 20; xx. 10, 28, This is the objection 
which Job now adverts to. The statement of the objection, it seems 
to me, continues to ver, 22, where Job says, that no one can teach 
God knowledge, or prescribe to him what he should do; and then goes 
on to say, that the fact was far different from what they maintained ; 
that there was no such exact distribution of punishments; but that 
one died in full strength, and another in the bitterness of his soul, 
and both laid down in the dust together. This view seems to me to 
give better sense than any other interpretation which I have seen 
proposed. T He rewardeth him, and he shall know it. Thatis, you 
maintain that God will certainly reward him in this life, and that 
his dealings with him shall so exactly express the Divine view of his 
conduct, that he shall certainly know what God thinks of his 
character, This opinion they had maintained throughout the argu- 
ment, and this Job as constantly called in question. 
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20 His eyes shall see his , off in the midst? 
destruction, and he shall drink 22 Shall ^ any teach God 
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21 For what pleasure hath he | those that are high. 
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20 “ His eyes shall see his destruction, 
* And he shall drink of the wrath of the Almighty. 
21 “For what is his happiness in his family after him, 
tt When the number of his own months are eut off in the midst ?"' 
22 [But I reply], Who shall impart knowledge to God, 
To him who judgeth the highest ! 
23 One dieth in the fulness of his prosperity, 


20. His eyes shall see his destruction. That is, his own eyes shall 
see his destruction, or the calamities that shall come upon him. That 
is, ** You maintain that, or this is the position which you defend.” Job 
designs to meet this, and to show that it is not always so. T And he 
shall drink of the wrath of the Almighty. Wrath is often represented 
as a cup which the wicked are compelled to drink, See notes on 
Isa. li. 17. 

21. For what pleasure hath he, etc. That is, what happiness shall 
he have in his family? This, it seems to me, is designed to be a refer- 
ence to their sentiments, or a statement by Job of what they main- 
tained. They held, that a man who was wicked could have none of 
the comfort which he anticipated in his children, for he would him- 
self be cut off in the midst of life, and taken away. T When the 
number of his months is cut off in the midst. When his life is cut off 
—the word months here being used in the sense of life, or years. 
This they had maintained, that a wicked man would be punished by 
being cut off in the midst of his way. Comp. ch. xiv. 21. 

22. Shall any tcach God knowledge? This commences the reply of 
Job to the sentiments of his friends to which he had just adverted, 
The substance of the reply is, that no one could prescribe to God how 
he should deal with men, and that it was not @ fact that men were 
treated as they had supposed. Instead of its being true, as they 
maintained, that wicked men would all be cut down in some fearful 
and violent manner, as a punishment for their sins, Job goes on (vers. 
23—26) to show that they died in a great variety of ways—one in full 
age and prosperity, and another in another manner. This, he says, 
God directs as he pleases. Noone can teach him knowledge; no oue 
can tell him what he ought to do. The reasoning of his friends, Job 
seems to imply, had been rather an attempt to teach God how he 
ought to deal with men, than a patient and candid inquiry into the 
facts in the case, and he says the facts were not as they supposed they 
ought to be. T Seeing he judgeth those that are high. Or rather, he 
judges among the things that are high. He rules over the great affairs 
of the universe, and it is presumptuous in us to attempt to prescribe 
to him how he shall govern the world. The design of this and the 
following verses is to show, that from the manner in which men 
actually die, no argument can be derived to determine what was their 
religious condition, or their real character. Nothing is more fallacious 
than that kind of reasoning. 

23. One dieth in his full strength. Marg., very perfection, or, in the 
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strength, being wholly at ease | milk, aud his bones are moist- 
aud quiet : ened with marrow. 
24 His 'breasts are ful of 1 or, milk-pails. 


Being wholly at ease and quiet— 
24 His watering-places for flocks abound with milk, 
And his bones are moist with marrow; 


strength of his perfection. The meaning is, that he dies in the very 
prime and vigour of life, surrounded with everything that can contri- 
bute to comfort. Of the truth of this position no one can doubt; 
and the wonder is, that the friends of Job had not seen or admitted it, 
"i Being wholly at ease and quiet, That is, having everything to make 
them happy, so far as external circumstances are concerned. He is 
borne down by no calamities; he is overwhelmed by no sudden and 
heavy judgments. The phrase in this verse rendered “full strength ” 
(om cxz2) is, literally, “in the bone of his perfection." It means 
full prosperity. 

24. His breasts. Marg., milk-pails. The marginal translation is 
much the most correct, and it is difficult to understand why so im- 
probable a statement has been introduced into our common version, 
But there has been great variety in the translation. The Vulgate 
renders it, Viscera ejus plena sunt adipe—“ Ais viscera are full of fat.” 
So the LXX., rà É£ykara abro sAípn otéatos. The Syriac, his sides ; 
Prof. Lee, Ais bottles; Noyes, Ais sides; Luther, sein milkfass—his 
milk-pail ; Wemyss, the stations of his cattle; Good, his sleek skin. In 
this variety of rendering, what hope is there of ascertaining the 
meaning of the word? It is not easy to account for this variety, 
though it is clear that Jerome and the LXX. followed a different 
reading from the present, and instead of yrny, they read »»21—from 
j=2—the belly ; and that instead of the word 2577, as at present pointed, 
meaning milk, they understood it as if it were pointed 3z1—meaning 
fat—the same letters, but different vowels. ‘The word which is 
rendered breast (722) occurs nowhere else in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
It has become necessary, therefore, to seek its meaning in the ancient 
versions, and in the cognate languages. For a full examination of 
the word, the reader may consult Bochart, Hieroz. P. i. lib. ii. c. xliv. 
pp. 455, 408; or Rosenmiiller, where the remarks of Bochart are 
abridged; or Lee on Job, tz loc. The Chaldee renders it "r3—4Ais 
breasts. So Junius et Tre., Piscator, and others. Among the Rabbins, 
Moses Bar. Nackman, Levi, and others, render it as denoting the 
breasts, or mudctralia—milk-vessels, denoting, as some have supposed, 
the lacteals, This idea would admirably suit the connexion, but it is 
doubtful whether it can be maintained; and the presumption is, that 
it would be in advance of the knowledge of physiology in the times 
of Job. Aben Ezra explains it of the places where camels lie down 
to drink—an idea which is found in the Arabic, and which will well 
suit the connexion. According to this, the sense would be, that 
those places abounded with milk—that is, that he was prospered and 
happy. The Hebrew word <2, as has been observed, occurs nowhere 
else, It is supposed to be derived from an obsolete root, the same as 


the Arabic ,. liz, to lie down around water, as cattle do; and then 
the derivative denotes a place where cattle and flocks lie down 
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95 And another dieth in the | 26 They shall lie down alike 
bitterness of his soul, and never | in the dust, and the worms 
eateth with pleasure. shall cover them. 


25 And another dieth in the bitterness of his soul, 
And never tasteth pleasure. 

26 Alike they lie down in the dust, 
And the worm covereth them. 


around water; and then the passage would mean, “the resting-places 
of his herds are full, or abound with milk," Yet the primary idea, 
according to Castell, Golius, and Lee, is that of saturating with 
water; softening, scil. a skin with water, or dressing a skin, for the 
purpose of using it as a bottle, Perhaps the word was used with re- 
ference to the place where camels came to drink, because it was a 
place that was saturated with water, or that abounded with water, 
The Arabie verb, also, according to Castell, is used in the sense of 
freeing a skin from wool and hairs—a lana pilisve levari pellem—so 
that it might be dressed for use. From this reference to a skin thus 
dressed, Prof. Lee supposes that the word here means a bottle, and 
that the sense is, that his bottles were full of milk ; that is, that he 
had great prosperity and'abundance. But it is very doubtful whether 
the word will bear this meaning, and whether it is ever used in this 
sense, In the instances adduced by Castell, Schultens, and even of 
Prof. Lee, of the use of the word, I find no one where it means a skin, 
or denotes a bottle made of a skin. The application of the verb to a 
skin is only in the sense of saturating and dressing it, The leading 
idea in all the forms of the word, and its common use in Arabic, is 
that of a place where cattle kneel down for the purpose of drinking, and 
then a place well watered, where a man might lead his camels and 
flocks to water. 'The noun would then come to mean a watering- 
place—a place that would be of great value, and which a man who 
had large flocks and herds would greatly prize. The thought here is, 
therefore, that the places of this kind, in the possession of the man 
referred to, would abound with milk—that is, he would have abun- 
dance. T Are full of milk. Milk, butter, and honey are, in the 
Scriptures, the emblems of plenty and prosperity. Many of the 
versions, however, here render this fat. The change is only in the 
pointing of the Hebrew word. But, if the interpretation above given 
be correct, then the word here means mik. T And his bones are 
moistened with marrow. From the belief that bones full of marrow 
are an indication of health and vigour. 

26. They shall lie down alike in the dust, The emphasis here is on 
the word alike—YT. The idea is, that they should die in a similar 
manner, There would be no such difference in the mode of their 
death as to determine anything about their character, or to show that 
one was the friend of God, and that the other was not. The friends 
of Job had maintained that that could be certainly known by the 
Divine dealings with men, either in their life or in their death. Job 
combats this opinion, and says that there is no such marked dis- 
tinction in their life, nor is there any certain indication of their 
character in their death. Prosperity often attends the wicked as well 
as the righteous, and the death of the righteous and the wicked re- 
semble each other. T And the worms shall cover them, Cover them 
both. They shall alike moulder back to dust. "There is no distinction in 
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27 Behold, I know your | are the 'dwelling-places of the 
thoughts, and the devices which | wicked? 
ye wrongfully imagine against 29 Have ye not asked them 


me. ; that go by the way? and do ye 
28 For ye say, Where is the | uot know their tokens, 
house of the prince? and where 1 tent of the tabernacles. 


27 Lo! I know your thoughts, 
And the devices by which you wrong me. 
28 For ye say, ** Where is the house of the prince? 
* And where the dwelling-place of the wicked ?" 
29 Have ye not inquired of the travellers, 
And will you not admit their testimony, 


the grave. There is no difference in the manner in which they moulder 
back to dust. No argument can be drawn respecting their character 
from the Divine dealings towards them when in life—none from the 
manner of their death—none from the mode in which they moulder 
back to dust. On the reference to the worm here, see notes, ch. xiv. 11. 

27. Behold, I know your thoughts. ‘That is, “I see that you are not 
satisfied, and that you are disposed still to maintain your former 
position, You will be ready to ask, Where are the proofs of the 
prosperity of the wicked? Where are the palaces of the mighty? 
Where are the dwelling-places of ungodly men?" T And the devices 
which ye wrongfully imagine against me. The course of sophistical 
argument which you pursue, the tendency and design of which is to 
prove that Iam a wicked man. You artfully lay down the position, 
that the wicked must be, and are in fact, overwhelmed with calamities ; 
and then you infer, that because J am overwhelmed in this manner, I 
must be a wicked man. u 

28. For ye say, Where is the house of the prince? That is, you 
maintain that the house of the wicked man, in a high station, will be 
. certainly overthrown. The parallelism, as well as the whole con- 
nexion, requires us to understand the word prince here as referring to 
a wicked ruler. The word used (272) properly means, one willing, 
voluntary, prompt; then one who is liberal, generous, noble; then 
one of noble birth, or of elevated rank ; and then, as princes often had 
that character, it is used in a bad sense, and means a tyrant. See Isa. 
xii, 2, €| And where are the dwelling-places of the wicked? Marg., 
tent of the tabernacles. The Hebrew is, ** The tent of the dwelling- 
places." The dwelling-place was usually a tent, The meaning is, 
that such dwelling-places would be certainly destroyed, as an expres- 
sion of the Divine displeasure. 

29. Have ye not asked them that go by the way? "Travellers, who 
have passed into other countries, and who have had an opportunity 
of making observations, and of learning the opinions of those residing 
there. The idea of Job is, that they might have learned from such 
travellers that such men were reserved for future destruction, and that 
calamity did not immediately overtake them. Information was 
obtained in ancient times by careful observation and by travelling, 
and they who had gone into other countries would be regarded as 
peculiarly well qualified to bear testimony on a point like this, They 
could speak of what they had observed of the actual dealings of God 
there, and of the sentiments of sages there. The idea is, that they 
would confirm the truth of what Job had said, that the wicked were 

x? 
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30 That the wicked is re- | tion? they shall be brought 
served to the day of destruc- | forth to the day of ' wrath. 
1 wraiths. 
30 That the wicked man is pe for the day of destruction, 
And that he shall be brought forth in the day of fierce wrath ? 


often prosperous and happy. T And do ye not know their tokens. The 
signs, or intimations which they have given of the actual state of 
things in other countries, perhaps by the inscriptions, records, and 
proverbs by which they had signified the result of their inquiries. 

30. That the wicked is reserved to the day of destruction? He is not 
punished, as you maintain, at once. He is kept with a view to future 
punishment; and though calamity will certainly overtake him at 
some time, yet it is not immediate. This was Job’s doctrine in oppo- 
sition to theirs, and in this he was undoubtedly correct. ‘The only 
wonder is, that they had not all seen it sooner, and that it should 
have been necessary to make this appeal to the testimony of 
travellers, Rosenmiiller, Noyes, and Schultens understand it as 
meaning that the wicked are spared in the day of destruction, 
that is, in the day when destruction comes upon other men. 
This accords well with the argument which Job is maintaining. 
Yet the word (wa) rather means, especially when followed by 5, to 
hold back, reserve, or retain for something future; and this is the 
sentiment which Job was maintaining, that the wicked were not cut 
off at once, or suddenly overwhelmed with punishment. He did not 
deny that they would be punished at some period; and that exact 
justice would be done them. The point of the controversy turned 
upon the inquiry whether this would come a£ once, or whether the 
wicked might not live long in prosperity. T They shall ba brought 
forth — x. They shall be led or conducted—as one is to execution, 
This appears as if Job held to the doctrine of future retribution. But 
when that time would be, or what were his exact views in reference 
to the future judgment, is not certainly intimated. It is clear, how- 
ever, from this discussion, that he supposed it would be beyond death, 
for he says that the wicked are prospered in this life; that they go 
down to the grave and sleep in the tomb; that the clods of the valley 
are sweet unto them (vers. 32, 33), yet that the judgment, the just 
retribution, would certainly come. This passage, therefore, seems to 
be decisive to prove that he held to a state of retribution beyond the 
grave, where the inequalities of the present life would be corrected, 
and where men, though prospered here, would be treated as they 
deserved. This, he says, was the current opinion. It was that 
which was brought by travellers, who had gone into other lands. 
What impropriety is there in supposing that he may refer to some 
travellers who had gone into the country where Abraham, Isaac, or 
Jacob had lived, or then lived, and that they had brought this back 
as the prevalent belief there? To this current faith in that foreign 
land he may now appeal as deserving the attention of his friends, and 
as meeting all that they had said. It would meet all that they said. 
It was the exact truth. It accorded with the course of events. And 
sustained, as Job says it was, by the prevailing opinion in foreign 
lands, it was regarded by him as settling the eontroversy. It is as 
true now as it was then ; and this solution, whieh could eome only 
from revelation, settles all inquiries about the rectitude of the Divine 
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31 Who shall declare his wa 32 Yet shall he be brought to 
to his face? and who shall | 'the grave, and shall? remain 
repay him what he hath done? | in the tomb. 

l graves. Q watch an the heap. 
31 Who charges him with his way to his face? 
And who recompenses to him that which he has done ? 


32 And he shall be borne [with honour] to the grave; 
And [friends] shall watch tenderly over his tomb. 


administration in the dispensation of rewards and punishments. It 
answers the question, ‘ How is it consistent for God to bestow so 
many blessings on the wicked, while his own people are so much 
afflicted?’’ The answer is, they have their good things in this life, and 
in the future world all these inequalities will be rectified. ‘ Day of 
wrath, Marg. as in Hebrew, wraths. The plural form here is probably 
employed to denote emphasis, and means the same as fierce wrath, 

31. Who shall declare his way to his face? That is, the face of the 
wicked. Who shall dare to rise up and openly charge him with his 
guilt? "The idea is, that none would dare to do it, and that, there- 
fore, the wicked man was not punished according to his character 
here, and was reserved to a day of future wrath. T And who shall 
repay him what he hath done? ‘The meaning is, that many wicked 
men lived without being punished for their sins. No one was able 
to recompense them for the evil which they had done, and consequently 
they lived in security and prosperity. Such were the tyrants and 
conquerors who had made the world desolate. 

32. Yet shall he be brought to the grave. Marg., graves. ‘That is, he 
is brought with honour and prosperity to the grave. He is not cut 
down by manifest Divine displeasure for his sins. He is conducted to 
the grave as other men are, notwithstanding his enormous wickedness. 
The object of this is clearly to state that he would not be overwhelmed 
with calamity, as the friends of Job had maintaincd, and that nothing 
could be determined in regard to his character from the Divine dealings 
toward him in this life, T And shall remain in the tomb. Marg., 
watch in the heap. The marginal reading does not make sense, though 
it seems to be an exact translation of the Hebrew. Noyes renders it, 
**Yct he still survives upon his tomb." Prof. Lee, ‘‘ For the tomb 
was he watchful ;”’ that is, his anxiety was to have an honoured and 
a splendid burial. Wemyss, “They watch over his tomb ;"' that is, 
he is honoured in his death, and his friends visit his tomb with 
affectionate solicitude, and keep watch over his grave. So Dr. Good 
renders it. Jerome translates it, e£ in congerie mortuorum vigilabit. 
The DXX., ** And he shall be borne to the graves, and he shall watch 
over the tombs ;" or, he shall cause a watch to be kept over his 
tomb—én) cwpav Trypónvgoev. Amidst this variety of interpretation, it 
is not casy to determine the true sense of the passage. The general 
meaning is not difficult. It is, that he should be honoured even in 
his death; that he would live in prosperity, and be buried with 
magnificence. ‘There would be nothing in his death or burial which 
would certainly show that God regarded him as a wicked man. But 
there is considerable difficulty in determining the exact sense of the 
original words. The word rendered tomb in the text, and heap in the 


margin (c), occurs only in the following places: Exod. xxii. 6; Job 


v. 26; Judg. xv. 5, where it is rendered a shock of corn; and in this 
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33 The clods of the valley | there are innumerable before 
shall be sweet unto him, and | him. 
every * man shall draw after, as e Heb. 9. 27. 
33 Sweet to him shall be the clods of the valley ; 


Every man shall go out to honour him, 
And of those before him there shall be no number, 


place. The verb in the Syriac, Arabic, and in Chaldee, means £o heap 
up (see Castell), and the noun may denote, therefore, a stack, or a 
heap of grain, or a tomb that was made by a pile of earth or stones, 
The ancient twnuli were mere heaps of earth or stone, and probably 
such a pile was made usually over a grave as a monument. On the 
meaning of the word here used, the reader may consult Bochart, 
Hieroz. P. i. lib. iii. c, xiii. p. 853. There can be little doubt that it 
here means a tomb, or a monument raised over a tomb. There is 
more difficulty about the word rendered “shall remain" (mpe»). 
This properly means, to wake, to be watchful, to be sleepless. So the 
Chaldee qa, and the Arabie Az. The verb is commonly rendered, 


in the Scriptures, watch, or waketh. See Psa. exxvii. 1; cii. 7; Jer. 
xxxi. 28; 1. 12; v. 6; xliv. 27; Isa. xxix. 20; Ezra vii. 29; Dan. 
ix. 14. There is usually in the word the notion of watching, with a 
view to guarding, or protecting; as when one watches a vineyard, a 
house, or other property. ‘The sense here is, probably, that his tomb 
should be carefully watched by friends; and the verb is probably taken 
impersonally, or used to denote that some one would watch over his 
grave, This might be either as a proof of affection, or to keep it in 
repair, One of the most painful ideas might have been then, as it is 
now among American savages (Bancroft’s History of the United 
States, vol. iii. p. 299), that of having the grave left or violated; and 
it may have been regarded as a peculiar honour to have had friends 
who would come and watch over their sepulchre. According to this 
view the meaning is, that the wicked man was often honourably 
buried; that a monument was reared to his memory; and that every 
mark of attention was paid to him after he was dead. Numbers 
followed him to his burial, and friends came and wept with affection 
around his tomb. The argument of Job is, that there was no such 
distinction between the lives and death of the righteous and the 
wicked as to make it possible to determine the character; and is it 
not so still? The wicked man often dies in a palace, and with all the 
comforts that every clime can furnish to alleviate his pain, and to 
soothe him in his dying moments, He lies upon a bed of down; 
friends attend him with unwearied care; the skill of medicine is 
exhausted to restore him, and there is every indication of grief at his 
death. So, in the place of his burial, a monument of finest marble, 
sculptured with all the skill of art, is reared over his grave. An 
inscription, beautiful as taste can make it, proclaims his virtues to the 
traveller and the stranger, Friends go and plant roses over his grave, 
that breathe forth their odours around the spot where he lies. Who, 
from the dying scene, the funeral, the monument, the attendants, 
would suppose that he was a man whom God abhorred, and whose 
soul was already in hell? This is the argument of Job, and of its 
solidity no one can doubt. 

33. The clods of the valley shall be sweet unto him. That is, he shall 
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lie as ealm!y as others in the grave. The language here is taken from 
that delusion of which we all partake when we reflect on death. 
We think of ourselves in the grave, and it 1s almost impossible to 
divest our minds of the idea that we shall be conscious there, and be 
capable of understanding our condition. ‘The idea here is, that the 
person who was thus buried might be sensible of the quiet of his 
abode, and enjoy, in some measure, the honours of the beautiful or 
splendid tomb in whieh he was buried, and the anxious care of his 
friends. So we think of our friends, though we do not often express 
it. The dear child that is placed in the dark vault, or that is co- 
vered up in the ground—we feel as if we could not have him there. 
We insensibly shudder, as if he might be conscious of the darkness 
and ehilliness, and a part of our trial arises from this delusion. So 
felt the American savage—expressing the emotions of the heart, 
which, in other cases, are often eoncealed. ‘‘At the bottom of a 
grave, the melting snows had left a little water; aud the sight of it 
chilled and saddened his imagination. * You have no compassion for 
my poor brother'—such was the reproach of an Algonquin; ‘the air 
is pleasant, and the sun so cheering, and yet you do not remove the 
snow from the grave, to warm him a little; and he knew no eontent- 
ment till it was done," —Daneroft's History, U. S. iii, 294, 295. ‘The 
same feeling is expressed by Fingal over the grave of Gaul: 


Prepare, ye children of musical strings, * 
The bed of Gaul, and his sun-beam by him ; 

Nn may be seen his resting-place from afar 

Which branches high overshadow, 

Under the wing of the oak of greenest flourish, 

Of quickest growth, and most durable form, 

Which will shoot forth its leaves to the breeze of the shower, 
While the heath around is still withered. 

Its leaves, from the extremity of the land, 

Shall be seen by the birds in summer; 

And each bird shall perch, as it arrives, 

On a sprig of its verdant branch ; 

Gaul in his mist shall hear'the cheerful note, 

While the virgins are singing of Evirchoma. 


Thus, also, Knolles (History of the Turks, p. 332) remarks of the 
Sultan Murad II., that **after his death his son raised the siege, and 
returned back to Adrianople. He caused the dead to be buried with 
great solemnity in the western suburbs of Broosa, in a chapel with- 
out a roof, in aecordance with the express desire of the Sultan, in 
order that the merey and blessing of God might descend on him, that 
the sun and the moon might shine on his grave, and the rain and the 
dew of heaven fall upon it.” Roscnmiiller’s Alte u. neue Morgen- 
land, in doe, The word elods here is rendered stones by Prof. Lee, 
but the more general interpretation is that of sods, or clods. The 
word is used only here and in Job xxxviii. 38, where it is also 
rendered clods. The word valley (or) means usually a stream, brook, 
or rivulet, and then a valley where such a brook runs. Notes, ch. vi. 
15. It is not improbable that such valleys were chosen as burial- 
places, from the eustom of planting shrubs and flowers around a 
grave, because they would flourish best there. ‘The valley of 
Jehoshaphat, near Jerusalem, was long occupied as a burial-place. 
T And every man shali draw after him, Some suppose that this 
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34 How then comfort ye me | there remaineth ! falsehood ? 
inJ vain, seeing in your answers fch.16. 9, — 1 transgression. 


34 And why then do you offer me vain consolations— 
Since in your responses there is error? 


| LL See 
means, that he shall share the common lot of mortals—that innumer- 
able multitudes have gone thither before him—and that succeeding 
gencrations shall follow to the same place appointed for all the 
living.—Noyes. Others, however, suppose that this refers to a funeral 
procession, and that the meaning is, that all the world is d awn out 
after him, and that an innumerable multitude precedes him when he 
is buried. Others, again, suppose that it means, that his exarnple shall 
attract many to follow and adopt his practices, as many have done 
before him in imitating similar characters.—Lee. It is clear that 
there is some notion of honour, respect, or pomp in the language; 
and it seems to me more likely that the meaning is, that he would 
draw out everybody to go to the place where he was buried, that 
they might look on it, and thus honour him. What multitudes 
would go to look on the grave of Alexander the Great! How many 
have gone to look on the place where Cesar fell! How many have 
gone, and will go, to look on the place where Nelson or apoleon is 
buried! This, I think, is the idea here, that the man who should 
thus die would draw great numbers to the place where he was buried, 
and that before him, or in his presence, there was an i numerable., 
multitude, so greatly would he be honoured. 

34. How then comfort ye me in vain, etc. That is, how can you be 
qualified to give me consolation in my trials, who have suc erroneous 
views of the government and dealings of God? True consolation 
could be founded only on correct views of the Divine government ; 
but such views, Job says, they had not. With their conceptions of 
the Divine administration, they could not administer to him any real 
consolation. We may learn hence, (1,) that all real consolation in 
trial must be based on correct apprehensions of the Divine character 
and plans. Falsehood, delusion, error, can give no permanent com- 
fort. (2.) They whose office it is to administer consolation to the 
afflicted should seek after the truth about God and his government. 
They should endeavour to learn why he afflicts men, what purpose 
he proposes to accomplish, and what are the proper ends of trial. 
They should have an unwavering conviction that he is right, and 
should see, as far as possible, why he is right, before they attempt to 
comfort others. Their own souls should be imbued with the fullest 
conviction that all the ways of God are holy, and then they should 
go and endeavour to pour their convictions into other hearts, and 
make them feel so too. A minister of the gospel, who has unsettled, 
erroneous, or false views of the character and government of God, is 
poorly qualified for his station, and will be a ** miserable comforter” to 
those who are in trial. Truth alone sustains the soul in affliction. 
Truth only can inspire confidence in God. ‘Truth only can break the 
force of sorrow, and enable the sufferer to look up to God and to 
heaven with confidence and joy. 
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